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THE  CONSTABLE  DE  BOURBON. 

By  "William  Habeisow  Ainswobth. 


^fitjk  tit  SbeconDf. 
XIV. 

TSE  KTLL  AT  SAINT-SDCPHOBISF. 

Compelled  to  avoid  the  pnblic  roads,  the  fugitives,  on  reaching 
the  valley,  traversed  an  extensive  marshy  plain,  which  would  have 
been  impassable  without  a  guide,  forded  the  Loire  about  half  a 
league  above  Montrond,  and  after  a  toilsome  journey  through  a 
wild  and  mountainous  district,  drew  near  Saint-Simphorien  about 
an  hour  before  midnight.  As  they  could  not  put  up  at  an  auber^e, 
Hugues  proposed  that  they  should  seek  a  lodging  at  a  mill  which 
he  pointed  out  on  an  eminence  a  short  distance  i'rom  the  road. 

^^I  think  Maitre  Benoit,  the  miller,  will  take  us  in,"  he  said.. 
^^  He  is  kind  hearted  and  hospitable,  and  his  daughter  Madelon 
is  the  prettiest  girl  in  Saint-Simphorien,  and  as  good  as  she  is 
pretty." 

"You  know  her?"  said  Bourbon. 

"  I  persuade  myself  I  do,"  replied  Hugues.  "  I  have  given  my 
heart  to  her  keeping,  and  hope  one  day  to  make  her  my  wife — that 
is,  if  we  can  obtain  Benoit's  consent  to  the  marriage." 

"In  that  case  we  will  go  to  the  mill,"  said  Bourbon.  "You 
can  answer  for  the  miller's  daughter,  if  not  for  the  miller  and  his 
wife." 

"  I  can  answer  for  all  three,"  replied  Hugues.  "  I  will  stake  my 
life  that  your  highness  shall  be  safe  at  the  mill — provided  we  can 
only  get  in;  and  what  is  more,  we  shall  have  a  good  stable  for  the 
horses" 

They  then  rode  towards  the  mill.  Close  beside  it  was  Benoit's 
dwelling — a  substantial-looking  tenement,  which  showed  he  must 
have  thriven  in  his  trade.  A  little  to  the  rear  of  the  house  were  a 
large  bam  and  stable. 

As  the  party  approached  the  miller's  abode,  the  alarm  was  given 

r  the  barking  of  a  couple  of  fierce  dogs  in  the  stable-yard,  and 

ist  as  Hu^es,  who  had  dismounted  for  the  purpose,  was  about  to 
nock  against  the  door  with  his  whip,  a  chamber  window  was 
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2  THE  C02SrSTAl^r.E  DE  BOURBON. 

oi)ened,  and  Benoit,  thrusting  forth  his  head,  which  was  adorned 
with  a  tall  bonnet  de  nuit,  called  out  in  a  gruff  voice : 

"  Hola !  my  masters,  what  do  you  mean  by  disturbing  honest 
folk  at  this  time  of  night?     Go  about  your  business." 

"  Our  business  is  to  procure  a  lodging  beneath  your  roof,  pfere 
Benoit,"  rejoined  Hugues.  "  Don't  you  know  me,  my  good 
friend?" 

"What!  is  it  Hugues?"  cried  the  miller.  "What  brings  you 
here,  boy,  and  who  have  you  got  with  you?" 

At  this  juncture,  Pomperant  thought  proper  to  interpose, 
declaring  he  was  a  captain  of  the  royal  guard  of  archers,  on  the 
way  to  Vienne,  to  intercept  the  flight  of  the  Constable  de  Bourbon. 

The  explanation  did  not  appear  very  satisfactory  to  honest 
Benoit,  for  he  rejoined  in  a  sullen  tone: 

"  Pardieu  I  I  shan't  disturb  myself  for  you,  captain.  You  must 
go  to  the  auberge.     Good  night !  " 

And  he  was  about  to  shut  the  casement,  when  Hugues  called 
out  to  him : 

"Hold!  p^e  Benoit  You  are  mistaken.  We  are  all  friends 
of  the  Duke  de  Bourbon." 

"  Since  you  give  me  that  assurance,  Hugues,  I  am  content,"  said 
the  miller.  "But  no  enemy  of  Bourbon  shall  set  foot  in  my 
dwelling,  if  I  can  prevent  it." 

"  By  Saint  Louis  I  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  aay  so,  good  Benoit," 
cried  the  Constable.  "Admit  us  without  fear.  Bourbon  has  no 
better  friend  than  myself." 

"  That  voice ! "  exclaimed  Benoit.  "  Oh,  if  it  should  turn  out 
to  be  the  Constable  in  person ! " 

"You  have  not  made  a  bad  guess,  pire  Benoit,"  rejoined 
Hugues.  "Gome  down  as  quickly  as  you  can,  and,  meantime,  let 
me  have  the  key  of  the  stable." 

"  Here  it  is,"  replied  the  miller,  throwing  him  the  key  from  the 
window.  "  But  wait  till  Madelon  can  go  with  you,  for  the  dogs 
are  loose." 

"  Oh,  ril  wait.  I  don't  want  to  be  torn  in  pieces,"  said  Hugues, 
laughing,  as  he  picked  up  the  key. 

Benoit  then  aisappeared,  and  his  voice  was  subsequently  heard 
from  within  calling  to  his  wife  and  daughter  to  get  up  imme- 
diately. Aladelon  was  already  astir,  having  recognised  her  lover's 
voice,  and  ere  many  minutes  opened  the  door,  and  as  she  held 
a  light  in  her  hand,  it  could  be  seen  that  Hugues  had  not 
overrated  her  beauty.  Nothing  daunted  by  the  presence  in  which 
he  stood,  her  lover  clasped  her  in  his  arms,  and  snatched  a  few  hasty 
kisses.  Disengaging  herself  as  quickly  as  she  could  from  his  em- 
brace, the  blushing  damsel  turned  to  the  others,  both  of  whom 
had  dismounted  and  fastened  their  horses  to  a  rail,  and  begging 
them  to  enter,  ushered  them  into  a  large  plainly-furnished  but 
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comfortable-looking  room.  At  the  same  moment,  the  miller  and 
his  wife,  each  carrying  a  light,  came  down  an  oak  staircase  which 
communicated  with  the  rooms  above. 

Feeling  that  disguise  was  unnecessary,  and  that  he  could  safely 
trust  the  worthy  miller,  Bourbon  had  removed  his  hood,  and  no 
sooner  did  Benoit  look  upon  him  than  he  exclaimed : 

"  Ay,  there  stands  the  Duke  de  Bourbon.  I  knew  his  voice  the 
moment  I  heard  it.     Look,  wife,  'tis  he ! — ^^tis  his  highness!" 

So  saying,  he  threw  himself  at  the  Constable's  feet,  and  hie 
dame  followed  his  example.  So  demonstrative  were  they  in  their 
devotion,  that  Bourbon  could  scarcely  persuade  them  to  rise. 
When  they  regained  their  feet,  Madelon  came  forward  to  pay  him 
like  homage. 

''  No,  no,  that  must  not  be,  my  pretty  damsel,"  said  Bourbon, 
checking  her.  And  he  added,  with  a  smile,  ^^  Go  with  Hugues 
to  the  stable.     He  needs  your  protection  from  the  do^." 

"  Ay,  take  a  lantern  and  go  with  him,  Madelon,"  said  her  father. 
"  Show  him  where  to  find  food  for  the  horses." 

As  the  young  couple  departed,  the  miller's  wife,  Margot,  a 
comely,  middle-aged  woman,  threw  a  heap  of  wood  on  the  hearth, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  a  blazing  fire  cast  a  cheerful  glow  around. 
While  she  was  thus  employed,  an  active-looking  female  servant, 
about  Madelon's  age,  and  not  without  some  pretension  to  good 
looks,  tripped  down  the  staircase,  and  hastened  to  spread  a  snow- 
white  cloth  upon  the  table,  and  make  other  preparations  for  sup- 
per. Babet,  for  so  she  was  named,  took  Bourbon  for  a  serving- 
man,  and  would  have  assigned  him  a  place  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  table,  but  her  mistress  soon  set  this  matter  right,  and  ere  long 
the  two  fugitives  were  seated  opposite  each  other,  discussing  a  very 
substantial  repast. 

By  this  time  Madelon  and  Hugues  had  returned  from  the 
stables,  and  the  young  man  took  his  seat  at  a  respectful  distance 
from  his  superiors.  Before  he  had  finished  his  supper,  Babet,  who 
had  gone  up-stairs  with  her  mistress,  came  down  again,  and  made 
the  satisfactory  announcement  that  chambers  were  ready  for  the 
guests,  whereupon  Bourbon  and  Pomperant  immediately  arose, 
and  prepared  to  retire,  intimating  their  intention  of  departing  an 
hour  before  dawn. 

The  females  having  likewise  retired,  Benoit  and  Hugues  drew 

near  the  fire,  and  fell  fast  asleep,  but  they  were  speedily  roused  from 

their  slumbers  by  the  fierce  barking  of  the  dogs.     Both  started 

their  feet  in  great  alarm,  as  the  tramphng  of  horses,  mingled 

Lth  the  clank  of  arms,  was  heaid  outside,  and  left  no  doubt  that 

roop  of  cavalry  was  at  hand. 

Without  a  moment's  delay,  Benoit  extinguished  the  lamp  which 

.luckily  had  been  left  burning  on  the  table,  and  rushed  up  the 
aircase  to  warn  the  fugitives.  • 

B  2 
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In  another  minute  a  loud  knocking  was  heard  at  the  door,  and 
an  authoritative  voice  demanded  immediate  admittance.  Hugues, 
however,  made  no  reply,  but  reconnoitring  the  party  through  the 
window,  perceived  that  it  consisted  of  some  twenty  mounted  men 
at  arms,  whose  leader  was  knocking  against  the  door  with  the 
handle  of  his  sword, 

"  Unfasten  the  door  instantly,  I  say,"  cried  this  personage,  "  or 
my  men  shall  burst  it  open.  Some  one  must  be  astir,  for  a 
light  has  just  been  extinguished." 

"  I  knew  that  cursed  Eght  had  betrayed  us,"  groaned  Hugues. 
**  If  the  saints  do  not  help  us  now,  Bourbon  will  certainly  be  cap- 
tured!" 

Just  then  the  creaking  of  a  window  on  the  upper  floor  was 
heard,  and  a  voice,  which  Hugues  recognised  as  that  of  the  miller, 
called  out,  ^*  Who  are  you,  and  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  dis- 
turbance?" 

"  I  am  the  Seigneur  Perot  de  Warthy,"  returned  the  officer. 
"  I  am  in  quest  of  the  traitor  and  rebel,  Charles  de  Bourbon.  .  I 
have  tracked  him  to  this  neighbourhood,  and  shall  search  the 
house  to  see  if  he  is  concealed  within  it." 
"  Mercy  on  us !  what  is  to  be  done?"  ejaculated  Hugues. 
"  You  must  look  for  the  Constable  de  Bourbon  elsewhere,"  re- 
plied Benoit,  in  a  surly  tone.     "  You  won't  find  him  here." 

"  I  am  by  no  means  sure  of  that,"  rejoined  Warthy.  '^  Are 
you  the  miller?" 

"  I  am  Benoit,  the  miller,  at  your  service." 
"  Then  listen  to  me,  Maitre  Benoit,"  continued  Warthy,*  "  and 
give  heed  to  what  I  say.  By  harbouring  Bourbon  you  incur  the 
punishment  of  death,  and  if  he  is  concealed  within  your  house, 
and  you  do  not  at  once  deliver  him  up,  I  will  hang  you  at  your 
own  threshold." 

^^  I  have  nothing  to  fear  on  that  score,"  returned  the  miller, 
resolutely. 

"  Bravely  answered ! "  exclaimed  Hugues.  "  My  father-in-law 
that  is  to  be  is  a  true  man.  But  I  am  afraid  his  courage  will  be 
severely  tried  anon." 

"  Are  you  going  to  open  the  door,  rascal,  or  must  I  break  it 
down?"  roared  Warthy.  "  I  have  been  trifled  with  long  enough." 
«  Have  a  moment's  patience  and  I  will  let  you  in,"  returned 
Benoit. 

"  Be  speedy,  then,"  said  Warthy.  "  Surround  the  house,"  he 
added  to  nis  men,  "  and  see  that  no  one  gets  out  at  the  back." 

The  trampling  of  horses,  accompanied  by  the  clanking  of  arms, 
proved  that  this  order  was  promptly  obeyed. 

"  Bourbon's  only  chance  is  gone,"  ejaculated  Hugues. 

As  the  exclamation  was  made,  the  miller,  followed  by  Bourbon 
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and  Pomperanty  both  with  their  swords  drawn^  descended  to  the 
room.    Madelon  came  down  quickly  after  them. 

^'Pass  out  at  this  window,  monseigneur/'  said  Benoit,  in  a  low 
voice  to  the  Constable,  moving  towards  the  back  of  the  room. 
"  You  may  gain  the  wood  at  the  foot  of  the  hill." 

*^Have  a  care,"  whispered  Hugues.  "The  hous^  is  surrounded 
by  soldiers." 

*^  Open  the  window  at  once,"  said  Bourbon.  "  I  will  cut  my 
way  through  them.*' 

"  Grive  me  a  sword,  p^re  Benoit,"  said  Hugues. 

"  Here  is  one,"  rejoined  Madelon,  unhooking  a  weapon  from  the 
wall,  and  presenting  it  to  him. 

*^  Stay  a  moment,  monseigneur,"  said  Benoit.  "  A  plan  occurs 
to  me.  I  should  have  thought  of  it  before,  but  I  am  so  bewil- 
dered. Underneath  this  room  there  is  a  vault  where  I  store  my 
com  before  grinding  it.     Will  it  please  you  to  hide  there?" 

"  If  the  retreat  should  be  discovered,  we  shall  be  caught  like  rats 
in  a  trap,  and  can  ofiet  no  defence,"  objected  Bourbon. 

"  My  father  has  not  explained  that  there  is  a  communication 
between  the  vault  and  the  mill,"  interposed  Madelon.  "  Your 
highness  can  get  out  that  way,  should  it  be  necessary." 

'^  The  entrance  to  the  vault  is  there — under  the  staircase,"  urged 
the  miller.  "  Madelon  will  conduct  your  highness.  Lift  the  trap, 
girl — lift  it  quickly,"  he  added  to  his  daughter. 

The  trap-door  was  soon  opened  by  Madelon,  who  descended  by 
means  of  a  ladder  into  the  vault,  and  was  instantly  followed  by 
the  fugitives,  the  trap-door  being  shut  by  Hugues,  who  went 
down  last. 

Scarcely  had  they  disappeared,  when  the  outer  door  was  burst 
open  with  a  tremendous  crash,  and  Warthy,  sword  in  hand,  and 
followed  by  four  men-at-arms,  rushed  into  the  house.  Alarmed  by 
the  noise,  Margot  and  Babet  hurried  down  the  staircase,  bearing 
lights,  both  screaming  loudly  as  they  perceived  Benoit  upon  his 
knees  before  Warthy,  who  held  a  sword  to  his  throat.  Flying 
towards  them,  and  kneeling  to  Warthy,  Margot  besought  him,  in 
piteous  terms,  to  spare  her  husband's  life. 

^^  Harm  him  not,  and  I  will  tell  all,"  she  cried,  almost  frightened 
out  of  her  wits. 

"  Speak  out  then  at  once,  woman,"  said  Warthy.  "  Where  is 
the  traitor  Bourbon  hidden?" 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  wife,  I  command  you,"  said  the  stout- 
hearted miller. 

But  I  can't  stand  by  and  see  your  throat  cut,  Benoit,"  she  re- 
ed.   "  I  must  speak." 

'Certainly  you  must,  unless  you  desire  to  become  a  widow," 
Warthy.    ^^  You  may  as  well  confess  that  Bourbon  is  here. 
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Your  looks  betray  you.  He  cannot  escape,  for  the  house  is  sur- 
rounded, and  I  don't  mean  to  leave  a  hole  or  corner  unvisited. 
Where  is  the  traitor,  I  say  ?  " 

^^  Where  is  he,  Benoitr'  she  cried,  appealing  to  her  husband* 
"  For  my  sake  don't  sacrifice  yourself." 

^'  Woman,  you  have  lost  your  senses,"  said  the  miller,  angrily. 
"  What  do  I  know  about  the  Duke  de  Bourbon?" 

^'  You  know  a  great  deal  more  than  you  appear  inclined  to  tell, 
rascal,"  rejoined  Warthy.  ^^  But  I  will  have  the  truth  from  you.  I 
give  you  five  minutes  for  consideration,"  he  added,  releasing  him, 
^^  and  if  at  the  end  of  that  time  Bourbon  be  not  forthcoming,  I  will 
execute  my  threat,  and  hang  you  at  your  own  door." 

Without  another  word,  he  took  the  light  which  Margot 
had  set  down  upon  the  table,  and,  signing  to  two  of  his  men  to 
foUow  him,  ascended  the  staircase.  In  less  than  five  minutes 
he  came  down  again,  his  countenance  betraying  anger  and  disap- 
pointment. 

"  Well,  have  you  found  him?"  inquired *Benoit,  who  had  not 
been  allowed  to  exchange  a  word  with  his  wife  during  Warthy's 
absence. 

"  Not  yet,  but  I  soon  shall,"  replied  Warthy.  "  He  has  only 
just  left  his  couch.  Now,  madame,"  he  continued,  in  a  stern  tone, 
to  Margot,  ^^  do  you  desire  to  see  your  husband  hanged?" 

^^  Oh  no,  monseigneur !  I  would  rather  you  hanged  me  than 
Benoit." 

^^ Nonsense!  I  don't  hang  women.  Speak!  or  my  men  will 
take  your  husband  forth.     Where  is  Bourbon  hidden?" 

"I  can't  tell,"  she  sobbed.  "But  if  he  is  hidden  anywhere,  it 
must  be  in — ^in — ^the  vault." 

"  A  plague  upon  your  mischievous  tongue ! "  cried  her  husband, 
reproachfully. 

^^  Don't  blame  me,  Benoit,"  she  cried.  "  I  couldn't  bear  to  see 
you  hanged." 

"At  last  we  have  got  the  truth,"  muttered  Warthy.  "I 
knew  the  woman  wouldn't  hold  out.  Show  me  the  way  to  the 
vault,  madame." 

"  I  forbid  you,"  said  Benoit,  authoritatively. 
"Take  care  what  you  are  about,  sirrah,"  cried  Warthy;  "you 
will  only  make  your  own  position  worse.     Now,  madame !  " 

At  this  moment  the  trap-door,  which  had  been  elevated  a  few 
inches  so  as  to  allow  the  person  beneath  it  to  overhear  what  was 
going  on  in  the  room,  suddenly  fell  with  a  clap,  that  attracted  the 
attention  of  Warthy. 

Snatching  up  the  light,  he  flew  in  the  direction  of  the  noise, 
and  instantly  detected  the  trap-door.  "  Soh  I  I  have  found  it ! " 
he  exclaimed.  "  Here  is  the  entrance  to  the  vault  Open  this 
trap-door,"  he  added  to  his  men. 
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The  order  being  promptly  obeyed, .  Madelon  was  discovered 
standing  on  the  upper  steps  of  the  ladder. 

"A  woman!"  exclaimed  Warthy,  surprised.  "And,  by  my 
fiuth,  a  very  pretty  one,  too !  Take  care,  mademoiselle !  My 
men  are  coming  down  into  the  vault  to  look  for  your  companions." 

"  Let  me  come  up  first,*  she  rejoined,  placing  herself  in  the 
mouth  of  the  trap,  so  as  to  obstruct  the  descent  of  the  soldiers. 
"  It  will  be  useless  for  you  to  search  the  vault.  You  will  find  no 
one  there." 

"I  shan't  take  your  word  for  that,  mademoiselle,"  rejoined 
Warthy.     "  Make  way.     My  men  must  go  down." 

Madelon  was  obliged  to  obey,  and'  the  four  soldiers  instantly 
descended. 

In  another  minute,  Warthy,  who  was  listening  anxiously,  heard 
shouts  and  the  noise  of  a  struggle  within  the  vault,  and  he  called 
to  know  whether  Bourbon  had  been  captured. 

"  Yes,  we've  caught  him,"  replied  a  soldier  from  below. 

"  Well  done,  my  brave  fellows ! "  cried  Warthy.  "  You  shall 
be  handsomely  rewarded.     Bring  him  up  at  once." 

"Fear  nothing,  father,"  said  Madelon,  noticing  the  miller's 
consternation.     "  It  is  not  the  Constable." 

"  Heaven  be  praised  for  that ! "  exclaimed  Benoit. 

A  man-at-arms  now  ascended  from  the  vault.  After  him  cam^ 
the  captive,  and  then  the  three  other  soldiers. 

"  Why,  this  is  not  Bourbon ! "  cried  Warthy,  regarding  the 
prisoner. 

"  I  told  your  men  so,  captain,"  replied  Hugues — for  it  was  he 
— ^^  but  they  wouldn't  believe  me." 

"  Go  down  again  instantly,  and  make  further  search,"  roared 
Warthy.     "He  is  there." 

"  There  was  no  one  in  the  vault  but  this  man,  whom  we  took 
to  be  Bourbon  in  disguise,"  replied  one  of  the  soldiers. 

"  Has  the  vault  an  outlet  ?  "  demanded  Warthy. 

"  Oh  yes,"  returned  the  soldier,  "  there  is  a  door  at  the  farther 
end,  but  it  is  locked." 

"  Then  I  have  lost  my  prize,"  cried  Warthy.  "  He  has  escaped. 
You  shall  be  hanged,  rascal,  for  assisting  the  traitor,"  he  added, 
furiously,  to  Hugues. 

"  Give  me  my  life,  captain,  and  I'll  tell  you  where  to  find  him," 
rejoined  the  prisoner. 

"  If  you  utter  a  word,  you  need  think  no  more  of  me,  Hugues," 
said  Madelon. 

"Heed  her  not,  fellow,"  said  Warthy.  "Better  lose  your 
mistress  than  your  life." 

"  I  am  quite  of  your  opinion,  captain,"  rejoined  Hugues.  "  I 
don't  like  the  thought  of  a  halter.  On  the  understanding,  then, 
that  I  am  to  be  spared " 
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"  Recollect  what  the  consequences  will  be,"  interrupted 
Madelon. 

"  Avoid  the  rope,  if  you  are  wise,"  said  Warthy. 

"  I  mean  to  do  so,  captain,"  replied  Hugues.  "  His  highness 
the  Constable  and  his  companion  have  taken  refuge  in  the  mill." 

^^  Miserable  craven !"  exclaimed  Madelon,  scornfully.  ^^  Hanging 
is  too  good  for  you." 

^'  If  you  have  misinformed  me,  you  know  the  fate  that  awaits 
you,"  said  Warthy  to  Hugues.     "  To  the  mill ! " 

Just  as  he  was  about  to  quit  the  house,  a  sudden  glare  filled 
the  room,  rendering  every  object  as  visible  as  it  would  have  been 
in  broad  day.  No  doubt  could  exist  as  to  the  cause  of  this  illu- 
mination. 

^^  Gracious  Heavens !  the  mill  is  on  fire ! "  exclaimed  Benoit. 

The  shouts  of  the  men-at-arms  outside  confirmed  the  truth  of 
the  ejaculation,  and  the  guard  stationed  at  the  door  vociferated, 

"  The  mill  is  on  fire,  captain ! " 

^^  Take  care  no  one  escapes  from  it,"  roared  Warthy,  in  reply. 

"  Powers  of  mercjr !  what  an  accident ! "  exclaimed  Hugues,  his 
countenance  reflectmg  the  horror  depicted  on  the  faces  of  all 
around.     "  The  Constable  de  Bourbon  will  be  burnt  to  death ! " 

"No,  no,  he  won't,"  cried  Warthy,  who  remained  perfectly 
(^Im  even  at  this  exciting  moment.  "  But  he  will  be  forced  out 
of  his  hiding-place." 

On  this  he  quitted  the  house  with  his  men,  leaving  a  guard 
outside  the  door. 

No  sooner  was  he  gone  than  Hugues  went  up  to  the  miller,  who 
looked  almost  stupined,  and  clapping  him  on  the  shoulder,  said, 
with  a  grin, 

"  I  set  the  mill  on  fire,  pfere  Benoit." 

^*  You  did ! "  exclaimed  the  miller;  "  a  nice  piece  of  work  you've 
done.     And  you  make  a  joke  of  it,  rascal — you  laugh." 

"  Laugh !  to  be  sure.  And  so  will  you,  p^re  Benoit,  when  you 
know  why  I  set  it  on  fire." 

"  Mother  of  Heaven !  how  it  burns ! "  exclaimed  Margot,  as  the 
glare  momentarily  increased  in  brilliancy,  and  the  roarinff  of  the 
flames  and  the  crackling  of  the  timber  could  be  distinctly  neard. 

"  My  poor  old  mill ! "  cried  Benoit,  in  a  despairing  voice.  "  I 
shall  never  behold  it  again ! " 

"  Cheer  up,  father,"  said  Madelon.  "  I  told  Hugues  to  set  fire 
to  it — indeed,  I  helped  him." 

"  What !  you  have  assisted  to  make  me  a  beggar,  and  then  bid 
me  cheer  up ! "  cried  the  miller. 

"  The  loss  of  the  mill  won't  make  you  a  beggar,  father.  I  know 
better  than  that,"  she  rejoined.  "I  felt  sure  you  wouldn't  mind 
any  sacrifice  to  save  the  Duke  de  Bourbon." 

"That  I  shouldn't!"  exclaimed  Benoit.     "But  how  will  the 
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burning  of  my  mill  save  him?  Mercy  on  us!  how  the  flames 
roar!" 

**  I  like  to  hear  them  roar,"  said  Madelon.  "  And  Pm  glad  the 
fire  bums  so  furiously.  It  will  distract  the  soldiers,  and  enable  the 
Constable  and  the  Seigneur  Pomperant  to  get  off  unobserved." 

"Heavens!  they  are  not  in  the  mill?"  exclaimed  Margot. 

"No,  they  are  at  the  stable,  I  hope,  by  this  time,"  rejoined 
Madelon,   "  How  lucky  it  was,  Hugues,  that  I  shut  up  the  dogs." 

"If  we  can  only  get  out  the  horses,  all  will  be  well,^'  he  replied. 
"  I  must  be  off  to  the  stable.  Good  night,  pere  Benoit !  I  hope 
soon  to  bring  you  good  tidings." 

"You  can  get  away  safely  now,"  said  Madelon,  cautiously 
opening  the  back  window.  "  There  is  no  one  here  now,  and  the 
smoke  Vill  hide  you." 

Despite  the  danger,  Hugues  snatched  a  parting  kiss  from  his 
charmer^s  lips,  and  then  sprang  through  the  window. 

The  burning  mill  formed  a  magnificent  spectacle,  being  now 
wrapped  in  flames  from  top  to  bottom,  while  blazing  flakes  fell 
from  the  sails.  Having  highly  combustible  material  to  deal  widi, 
the  fire  had  made  rapid  progress.  Fortunately  the  dense  volume 
of  smoke  that  arose  from  the  blazing  structure  was  carried  by 
the  wind  in  the  direction  of  the  stable,  and  the  vapour  served 
to  screen  Hugues  from  the  observation  of  the  men-at-arms,  who 
were  all  collected  round  the  mill.  Amongst  them  Hugues  descried 
Warthy,  and  heard  him  exclaim,  in  a  loud  and  angry  voice,  that 
he  was  certain  Bourbon  was  not  in  the  mill. 

"  Had  he  and  his  companion  been  there,  they  must  have  come 
forth,"  he  said.     "They  would  never  submit  to  be  roasted  alive." 

Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost  Hugues  hurried  off  to  the  stablei 
and  was  rejoiced  to  find,  on  reaching  it,  that  Bourbon  and  Pom- 
perant were  already  mounted.  His  own  horse  was  also  in  readi- 
ness, and  he  was  no  sooner  in  the  saddle  than  the  party  galloped 
off. 

They  had  not  ridden  far,  however,  when  a  loud  shout,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  scene  of  the  conflagration,  proclaimed  that  tneir 
flight  was  discovered.  Warthy  and  his  men  were  starting  in 
pursuit. 

Sounds  also  arose  from  the  little  town  of  Saint-Simphorien, 
proving  that  its  inhabitants  had  been  roused  from  their  slumbers 
b^  the  alarm  of  fire,  while  the  loud  clangour  of  a  church  bell, 
violently  rung,  broke  the  stillness  of  the  night. 

"  Poor  Benoit  will  have  plenty  of  help  in  case  his  house  should 
catch  fire,"  remarked  Hugues.  "All  the  good  folks  of  Saint- 
Simphorien  will  be  with  him  presently." 

"Fail  not  to  tell  him  I  will  rebuild  his  mill,"  said  Bourbon. 

"  Your  highness  need  not  trouble  yourself  on  that  score," 
rejoined  Hugues.     "Benoit  is  rich  enough  to  rebuild  the  mill 
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Hmaelf.  He  vrill  think  nothing  of  the  loss,  provided  your  high- 
ness escapes." 

"  We  must  spur  our  horses  sharply,  if  we  would  escape,'*  cried 
Pomperant,  looking  back.  ^^  Warthj  and  his  men  are  better 
mounted  than  we  are*  and  are  gaining  upon  us." 

"  But  they  won't  catch  us,"  rejoinal  Hugues.  "  We  shall  reach 
yonder  thicket  before  them,  and  then  we  are  safe." 

^^  By  Saint  Denis,  it  galls  me  to  the  quick  to  fly  thus  before 
such, caitiffs!"  cried  Bourbon.  "Let  us  wait  for  them.  That 
villain  Warthy  shall  pay  for  his  temerity." 

"  He  shall  pay  for  it,  but  not  now,"  rejoined  Pomperant.  "  On 
—on — ^for  Heaven's  sake !  I  implore  your  highness  not  to  risk 
your  life  in  a  miserable  .encounter.  Consider  that  a  kingdom  is  at 
stake." 

"  Right,"  rejoined  the  Constable.     "  En  avant ! " 

And  dashing  his  spurs  rowel-deep  into  his  horse,  he  galloped 
swiftly  on,  the  others  keeping  close  beside  him. 

In  a  few  minutes  more  the  party  reached  the  thicket  in  safety, 
and,  guided  by  Hugues*  plunged  unhesitatingly  into  its  depths. 


XV. 

VIENNE. 

All  Warthy's  efforts  to  discover  the  fugitives  were  fruitless, 
though  he  sent  half  his  men  into  the  thicket,  and  continued  him- 
self to  skirt  it  with  the  others  till  some  hours  after  daybreak,  when 
he  gave  up  the  quest. 

He  did  not  return  to  the  mill,  deeming  that  Benoit  had  been 
sufficiently  punished  by  the  destruction  of  his  property,  but  shaped 
his  course  towards  Vienne,  under  the  impression  that  Bourbon 
would  attempt  to  cross  the  bridge  over  the  Rhone  at  that  town, 
and,  if  so,  he  might  still  be  able  to  intercept  him. 

In  this  expectation  he  rode  on  to  Rive  de  Gier,  where  he  halted 
for  a  while  to  recruit  both  men  and  horses,  and  at  the  same  time  in- 
stituted inquiries  as  to  the  fugitives,  but  could  learn  nothing  of 
them.  Then,  crossing  a  mountainous  ridge,  in  the  midst  of  which 
towered  Mont  Pilas,  he  descended,  towards  evening,  through 
vine-clad  slopes  to  the  lovely  valley,  through  which  rushes  the 
broad  and  impetuous  Rhone,  hurrying  on  its  way  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

On  the  farther  bank  of  the  river  stood  the  ancient  and  pictu- 
resque town  of  Vienne — ancient  indeed  it  may  well  be  termed, 
since  it  existed  long  before  Lyons,  and  was  a  flourishing  city  in 
the  time  of  the  Romans,  of  whose  occupation  it  still  boasts  many 
monuments. 
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Facing  the  river,  which  almost  washed  the  steps  leading  to  its 
grand  portal,  stood  the  Cathedral  of  Saint  Maurice — a  vast  and 
stately  pile.  Behind  it  was  grouped  a  multitude  of  buildings,  re- 
markable for  their  quaint  and  fantastic  architecture,  in  the  midst  of 
which  rose  many  a  lofty  tower,  while  here  and  there  could  be  dis- 
cerned a  Roman  arch  or  temple,  proclaiming  the  great  antiquity  of 
the  place. 

The  background  of  the  picture  was  formed  by  precipitous  hills. 
On  the  summit  of  one  of  them,  known  as  Mont  Salomon,  stood 
a  strong  fortress,  which  from  its  position  completely  commanded  the 
valley  and  this  part  of  the  river.  The  castle  was  of  Roman  origin, 
the  donjon  being  built  by  the  first  Caesar,  and,  according  to  tradition, 
Pilate  was  imprisoned  within  it. 

All  was  picturesque  about  Vienne — ^its  fortified  walls,  its  ca- 
thedral, its  churches,  towers,  Roman  monuments,  and  OTerhang- 
ing  castle.  But  not  the  least  striking  feature  was  its  antique  stone 
bndge,  with  crenellated  parapets  and  lofty  towers.  From  one  of 
the  latter,  called  the  Tour  de  Mauconseil,  it  was  said  that  Pilate 
threw  himself  into  the  river,  which  rushed  with  overwhelming 
force  through  the  narrow  arches  of  the  bridge.  Unluckily  for  the 
truth  of  the  legend,  the  tower  was  built  some  centuries  later  than 
the  event  supposed  to  be  connected  with  it  could  possibly  have 
occurred.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  Tour  de  Mauconseil  had  an  ill 
repute.  More  than  once  it  had  been  struck  by  lightning,  and  no 
sentinel  would  remain  on  its  summit  during  a  storm.  I 

Towards  this  evil  tower  Warthy  proceeded  on  arriving  at  Saint- 
Oolombe— as  the  little  suburb  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhone  is 
designated.  Questioning  the  guard  stationed  at  the  gate,  he  as- 
certained that  no  persons  answering  to  the  description  of  the  fugi- 
tives had  crossed  the  bridge  on  that  day.  Ever  since  the  king's 
proclamation  in  regard  to  Bourbon's  treason,  strict  watch  had  been 
kept,  and  no  one  allowed  to  pass  without  examination — a  pre- 
cautionary measure  which  Warthy  felt  certain  would  prevent  the 
fugitives  from  attempting  to  cross  the  bridge. 

On  further  inquiry,  he  learnt  that  lower  down  the  river,  at 
Ampuis,  there  was  a  ferry,  which  might  not  be  guarded,  and  he 
determined  to  proceed  thither  without  loss  of  time.  Accordingly, 
despatching  half  his  men  across  the  bridge,  with  orders  to  pro- 
ceed along  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  until  they  arrived  opposite 
Ampuis,  he  set  off  with  the  others  towards  the  icrry  in  question. 

Animated  by  the  hope  of  intercepting  Bourbon,  and  dreading 
lest  be  should  cross  the  river  before  his  arrival,  Warthy  hurried 
on,  regardless  of  the  fatigue  he  had  previously  endured.  His 
spirit  communicated  itself  to  his  men,  and  they  followed  him 
without  a  murmur;  no  doubt  anticipating  a  share  in  the  reward. 

The  road  pursued  by  Warthy  was  singularly  beautiful,  and 
carried  him  past  vine-clad  slopes,  backed  by  the  chain  of  moun- 
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tains  -which  he  had  just  crossed.  But  he  was  insensible  to  the 
charms  of  the  scenery,  and  did  not  even  notice  a  lofty  Roman 
obelisk  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.  He  looked  only  for 
his  men,  and  when  he  saw  them  issue  from  the  gates  of  Yienne 
he  was  content. 

Now  and  then  he  watched  the  turbid  waters  of  the  Rhdne  as 
they  swept  past  him,  and  envied  the  rapidity  of  the  current,  wish- 
ing he  could  speed  on  as  swiftly.  But  the  shades  of  night  had 
faUen,  the  mountains  were  shrouded,  and  the  beauties  of  the 
banks  were  obscured  before  he  approached  Ampuls.  Still,  any 
object  on  the  darkling  river  was  discernible. 

For  some  little  time  he  had  lost  sight  of  the  detachment 
on  the  opposite  bank — the  men  having  been  forced  to  go  inland 
on  account  of  rocks  and  other  obstacles  which  they  encountered  in 
their  course — ^and  he  looked  anxiously  for  their  reappearance. 


XVI. 

THE  BOCK  IN  THIS  BHONE. 

Havinq  conducted  Warthy  thus  far,  we  will  now  see  what  had 
become  of  the  fugitives. 

Aided  by  Hugues,  whose  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  country 
was  of  the  utmost  service,  Bourbon  and  his  companion  had  ma- 
naged to  steal  out  of  the  thicket  in  which  they  had  secreted  them- 
selves, and  passing  through  a  long  ravine,  had  crossed  the  chain 
of  mountains  lying  between  them  and  the  valley  of  the  Rh6ne, 
and  had  descended  the  vine-clad  slopes  bordering  the  noble  river. 

They  did  not,  however,  make  for  Vienne — Hugues  having  as- 
certained from  a  peasant  that  the  bridge  was  strictly  guarded — 
but  proceeded  at  once  to  Ampuis,  where  they  hoped  to  cross  by 
the  ferry.  Bourbon  now  proposed  that  Hugues  should  leave  him, 
but  the  faithful  fellow  begged  so  earnestly  to  be  allowed  to  go  on, 
that  at  last  the  Constable  assented. 

At  Ampuis,  which  was  then,  as  now,  renowned  for  its  delicious 
wine,  known  as  Cdte  Rotie,  they  alighted  at  an  auberge  close  by 
the  river,  and  obtained  some  refreshment,  of  which  they  stood 

geatly  in  need,  together  with  a  flask  or  two  of  generous  wine, 
ere  they  left  the  horses,  the  poor  brutes  being  too  jaded  to  pro- 
ceed farther,  and  renovated  by  the  repast,  hastened  to  the  ferry, 
which  was  at  no  great  distance  from  the  mn.  The  ferry-boat,  it  may 
be  mentioned,  was  not  rowed  across  the  river,  but  being  fastened 
by  a  rope  to  a  rock  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  swung  to  and  fro, 
like  a  flying-bridge.  At  this  juncture  it  was  chained  to  a  post  on 
the  river-side — ^no  passengers  just  then  requiring  to  cross. 
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When  the  party  approached  the  ferryman,  it  was  so  dark  that 
he  could  not  distinguish  them  very  clearly.  But  he  looked  hard 
at  Bourbon,  and  showed  by  his  manner  that  his  suspicions  were 
awakened. 

"  We  want  to  cross  the  river  instantly,  friend,**  said  Pomperant. 

"What  am  I  to  have?*'  inquired  the  ferryman. 

"  A  gold  crown,"  replied  Pomperant,  without  hesitation. 

"That^s  not  enough,"  said  the  ferryman.  "I  ought  to  have 
ten  gold  crowns  at  the  least." 

"Well,  you  shall  have  them — but  be  <juiek,"  said  Pomperant. 

"  A  moment,  and  FU  be  with  you/'  said  the  ferryman,  running 
towards  the  inn. 

"We  are  discovered !  "  cried  Bourbon.  " The  villain  has  gone 
for  assistance.  Ha  I  what  is  that?"  he  added,  as  the  trampling  of 
horses  was  heard. 

As  he  looked  anxiously  in  the  direction,  Warthy  and  his  men 
came  in  sight. 

"Our  pursuers  are  at  hand!"  exclaimed  Pomperant.  "Jump 
into  the  boat  at  once." 

In  another  moment  all  three  had  embarked. 

The  boat  was  large,  heavy,  and  flat-bottomed,  built  to  transport 
horses  and  cattle,  as  well  as  passengers,  across  the  river.  A 
minute  or  so  elapsed  before  Hugues  could  unchain  it,  and  the 
delay  was  sufficient  to  bring  Warthy  near  enough  to  distinguish 
the  fugitives,  and  at  once  comprehending  their  designs,  he  re- 
doubled his  speed. 

"  'Tis  Bourbon !     I  see  him ! "  he  vociferated. 

No  sooner  did  the  ferryman  become  aware  of  the  approach  of 
the  troop,  than  he  turned  back  to  prevent  the  departure  of  the 
fugitives.  But  he  was  too  late.  The  boat  had  been  pushed  from 
the  strand  by  means  of  a  pole  which  Pomperant  had  seized,  and 
was  swinging  slowly  towards  the  centre  of  the  stream.  But  there 
was  another  boat  of  lighter  construction  and  smaller  size  fastened 
to  a  post  close  by,  and  the  ferryman  busied  himself  in  preparing  it, 
and  by  the  time  Warthy  and  his  men  came  up  it  was  ready. 

"  Tis  he  you  seek,  captain ! "  he  cried — "  'tis  the  Constable  de 
Bourbon.     A  hundred  crowns,  and  you  shall  have  him." 

"  Thou  art  an  extortionate  knave;  but  I  agree,"  replied  Warthy. 

Dismounting,  and  commanding  six  of  his  men  to  follow  him,  he 
sprang  into  the  boat,  which  was  pushed  oflF  by  the  ferryman.  Its 
load,  however,  was  too  great  to  allow  it  to  move  expeditiously,  and 
thus  a  minute  or  two  was  lost.  However,  there  seemed  little 
chance  of  escape  for  the  fugitives,  since  at  this  moment  the  soldiers^ 
tracking  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  made  their  appearance,  and 
hastened  towards  the  landing-place  of  the  ferry. 

Nothing  now  remained  to  the  fugitives,  who  were,  of  course, 
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alive  to  the  imminence  of  their  peril,  but  to  cut  the  rope  and  drop 
down  the  river.  This  was  done,  but  not  so  quickly  as  could  have 
been  desired.  The  rope  was  stout,  and  resisted  Pomperant's  efforts 
to  sever  it  with  his  poniard.  While  he  was  thus  employed,  several 
shots  were  fired  by  the  soldiers,  who  as  we  have  said,  were  riding 
up'  to  the  landing-place,  but  without  effect. 

As  soon  as  it  was  set  free  the  boat  was  carried  rapidly  down  the 
river,  and  other  shots  fired  at  its  occupants  fell  short  of  their  mark. 
Warthy  instantly  followed  in  pursuit,  and  now  began  to  regret  that 
his  boat  was  overloaded,  her  quickness  being  much  impeded  from 
this  cause.  Nevertheless,  he  felt  confident  that  his  prey  could  not 
escape  him.  His  men  had  their  arquebuses  witli  them,  but  he 
would  not  allow  them  to  fire. 

^^  I  must  take  the  traitor  ahve,"  he  said. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  ferryman's  efforts,  he  gained  very 
slightly,  if  at  all,  upon  the  fugitives,  who  were  swept  on  by  the 
impetuous  current,  and  for  nearly  half  a  league  they  kept  well 
ahead.  Any  attempt  to  land  would  have  been  dangerous,  as 
soldiers  were  riding  after  them  on  either  bank,  and  an  occasional 
shot  warned  them  of  their  risk.  It  was  an  exciting  chase,  both  to 
pursuers  and  pursued,  and  promised  to  become  more  so  before  it 
was  terminated. 

Hitherto,  the  boat  containing  Bourbon  and  his  fortunes  had 
pursued  its  course  without  encountering  any  obstacle,  though  the 
course  of  the  Rhone  is  beset  by  numerous  sand-banks;  and  Warthy 
had  been  equally  lucky.  But  the  channel  was  now  narrowed  by 
high  rocks  on  either  side,  and  thus  confined,  the  river  rushed  on 
with  the  swiftness  of  a  mill-race. 

The  pass  was  considered  dangerous  even  by  experienced  boat- 
men, as  there  were  many  sunken  rocks  within  it.  But  if  the 
fugitives  were  here  exposed  to  a  fresh  peril,  they  escaped  one  to 
which  they  had  hitherto  been  subjected,  for  the  precipices  kept 
the  soldiers  away  from  the  river,  and  the  firing  of  arquebuses 
ceased. 

Another  circumstance  seemed  favourable  to  the  fugitives.  Even 
in  daytime  the  pass  was  sombre,  but  now  it  was  buned  in  gloom. 
In  places  where  the  rocks  overhung  the  river  it  was  almost  pitch- 
dark.  Owing  to  this  obscurity,  the  fugitives  could  no  longer  be 
distinguished,  and  Warthy  becoming  apprehensive  lest  they  might 
contrive  to  catch  at  some  projecting  ledge  of  rock  or  overhanging 
tree,  and  allow  him  to  shoot  past  them,  stood  up  in  the  boat, 
trying  to  peer  through  the  gloom,  but  could  discern  nothing  save 
the  reflexion  of  the  stars  on  the  darkling  current.  Though  he 
listened  intently,  no  sound  met  his  ear  except  the  rushing  of  the 
impetuous  river. 

He  then  ordered  two  of  his  men  to  discharge  their  arquebuses. 
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andy  by  the  momentary  illumination^  thus  afforded^  found  that  his 
fears  were  not  wholly  groundless.  But  for  the  precaution  he  had 
taken  he  might  have  passed  the  fugitives  unobserved.  They  had 
struck,  it  appeared,  against  a  rock,  which  reared  itself  above  the 
stream  about  twenty  yards  from  the  left  bank,  and  were  now 
vainly  endeavouring  to  get  the  boat  free. 

Warthy  instantly  directed  the  ferryman  to  make  for  the  rock, 
and  at  the  same  time  ordered  another  discharge  of  arquebuses 
to  guide  him,  reiterating  his  injunctions  to  his  men  that  Bourbon 
must  be  taken  alive. 

The  ferryman  performed  his  part  of  the  business  successfully. 
In  another  moment  the  boat  struck  against  the  rock,  and  with 
a  violence  that  shook  her  from  head  to  stem.  Both  parties  were 
now  close  together,  and  the  soldiers  immediately  attempted  to 
board  the  ferry-boat,  but  were  beaten  back  with  the  loss  of  one 
of  their  number,  who  was  wounded  and  thrown  into  the  river. 

In  a  second  attempt,  however,  they  were  more  successful,  and 
the  ferry-boat  became  the  scene  of  a  desperate  conflict,  in  which 
personal  strength  was  displayed  rather  than  skill.  Indeed,  the 
space  was  so  conBned  that  swords  could  scarcely  be  used. 

After  a  furious  struggle,  which  endured  for  a  few  minutes, 
both  Pomperant  and  Hugues  were  thrown  down,  and  a  general 
attack  was  made  upon  Bourboti,  who  was  standing  near  the  head 
of  the  boat. 

Warthy  summoned  him  to  surrender,  saying  that  resistance 
was  useless,  but  he  replied  by  striking  down  the  foremost  of  his 
opponents,  and  the  man  fell .  overboard.  Bourbon,  being  then 
hard  pressed  by  Warthy  and  two  others,  who  turned  their  swords 
against  him,  sprang  backwards  upon  the  rock,  which  rose  about  a 
couple  of  feet  above  the  water,  presenting  a  rugged  summit,  on 
which  not  more  than  two  or  three  persons  coula  find  standing 
room. 

"  Hold  back !  *'  cried  Warthy  to  his  men.  "  If  we  advance  we 
shall  drive  him  into  the  river,  and  I  shall  lose  my  prize,  and  you 
your  reward.  Listen  to  me,  Charles  de  Bourbon,"  he  added 
to  the  Constable.  "For  the  last  time,  I  summon  you  to  sur- 
render.** 

"Not  while  I  can  defend  myself,"  rejoined  Bourbon.  "  Come 
and  take  me.     You  dare  not  come  alone." 

"  You  are  mistaken,  traitor,"  cried  Warthy,  courageously.  "  I 
can  capture  you  without  assistance." 

"Make  good  your  vaunt,  then,"  said  Bourbon.  "Drag  me 
from  this  rock,  and  I  will  yield." 

**I  accept  the  challenge,"  rejoined  Warthy,  resolutely.  "I 
have  no  fear  of  the  issue  of  a  conflict  with  a  traitor.  Guilt 
will  unnerve  your  arm — justice  will  strengthen  mine.    Move  not, 
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I  •charge  you,"  he  added  to  his  men.     "  Leave  me  to  fight  it  out 
alone." 

So  sayings  he  leaped  upon  the  rock. 

Bourbon  did  not  oppose  him,  but  drew  back  slightly  to  give  him 
room. 

They  now  stood  face  to  face,  eyeing  each  other  fiercely — the 
one  thirsting  for  vengeance,  the  other  animated  with  the  hope  of 
achieving  a  feat  which  would  ensure  him  a  great  reward  and  end- 
less renown. 

"  Swords  are  useless  here,"  said  Warthy. 

"Use  your  poniard,  then/'  replied  Bourbon,  sheathing  his 
sword. 

His  example  was  followed  by  Warthy,  and  in  another  moment 
each  held  a  poniard  in  his  right  hand,  while  with  his  left  he 
grasped  the  corresponding  hand  of  his  adversary. 

"  lou  are  a  brave  man,  Warthy,"  said  Bourbon,  "and  I  am 
loth  to  kill  you,  but  you  have  sought  your  own  destruction.  You 
will  never  leave  this  rock  alive." 

"I  will  leave  it  alive,  and  take  you  with  me,  traitor,"  rejoined 
the  other. 

No  more  was  said.  Each  released  the  hand  he  had  till  that 
moment  tightly  clutched,  and  a  terrible  struggle  commenced, 
either  combatant  striving,  with  alfhis  force,  to  prevent  his  anta- 
gonist from  using  his  weapon.  Notwithstanding  their  leader's 
injunctions,  his  men  would  have  come  to  his  assistance,  if  they 
could  have  done  so,  but  Warthy  himself  was  in  the  way,  his  badk 
being  towards  the  boat,  and  Bourbpn  could  not  be  reached  save 
through  him. 

For  more  than  a  minute  the  combatants  remained  locked  in 
each  other's  embrace,  unable  to  strike  a  blow.  Warthy  exerted  all 
his  strength  to  drag  the  Constable  into  the  boat,  but  be  might  as 
well  have  striven  to  uproot  an  oak,  or  move  the  solid  rock  beneath 
his  feet.  At  last,  exhausted  by  futile  efibrts,  he  sought  to  ex- 
tricate himself  from  the  crushing  gripe  in  which  he  was  held,  and 
partially  succeeding,  tried  to  use  his  poinard.  But  Bourbon  caught 
his  wrist  as  he  reused  the  weapon,  and  thus  had  him  completely  at 
his  mercy. 

"  Swear  to  take  ofi*  your  men  and  trouble  me  no  further," 
said  the  Constable,  "  and  I  will  grant  you  your  life." 

"  Never  ! "  exclaimed  Warthy,  again  vainly  struggling  to  get 
free,  and  calling  on  his  men  to  succour  him. 

But,  ere  assistance  could  be  rendered,  Bourbon's  poniard  pierced 
his  heart,  and  his  body  was  flung  into  the  rushing  Khone. 

Scared  by  their  leadex^s  fate,  the  two  soldiers  held  back  for  a 
moment,  and  this  allowed  Bourbon  time  to  draw  his  sword,  and 
successfully  repel  the  attack  made  upon  him. 
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One  of  his  aiJsailants  was  speedily  sent  to  join  Warthy,  and  was 
swept  off  by  the  greedy  current.  The  other  retreated  towards 
the  farther  end  of  the  boat,  whither  he  was  pursued  by  Bourbon. 
His  comrades,  who  had  been  occupied  in  guarding  Pomperant 
and  Hugues,  instantly  joined  him,  and  all  three  attacked  the 
Constable.  But  the  captires  being  now  free,  the  soldiers  were 
soon  overpowered.  Two  were  slain  by  Bourbon,  and  the  last  was 
thrown  overboard  by  Pomperant. 

All  Bourbon's  enemies  were  now  disposed  of  except  the  ferry- 
man, who  had  taken  no  part  in  the  conflict,  anticipating  a  very 
different  result.  The  man  now  endeavoured  to  push  off  his  boat, 
but  was  prevented  by  Hugues,  who  seized  the  oars. 

Half  paralysed  by  terror,  the  miserable  wretch  begged  his  life 
in  piteous  terms,  calling  upon  all  the  saints  to  witness  that  he 
had  been  an  involuntary  agent  in  the  attempt  at  capturing  the 
Constable,  and  affirming  that  he  was  delighted  at  its  failure.  His 
quavering  tones  belied  his  words,  and,  disgusted  by  his  menda- 
city, Hugues  would  have  thrown  him  into  die  river,  but  Bourbon 
interposed,  offering  the  caitiff  his  life,  provided  he  landed  them 
safely. 

All  the  party  having  embarked  in  the  boat,  it  was  soon  set  free, 
and  in  another  minute  the  stony  mass,  which  had  been  the  scene 
of  so  terrible  a  conflict,  and  which  was  afterwards  known  as 
"  Bourbon's  Rock,"  was  left  far  behind. 

The  current  bore  them  swiftly  through  the  narrow  pass,  the 
river  widened,  the  precipices  disappearec^  and  gave  way  to  .vine- 
clad  slopes. 

Bourbon  would  have  now  landed,  but  he  was  deterred  by  per- 
ceiving some  of  Warthy's  men  on  the  left  bank.  Luckily,  the 
boat  escaped  their  notice,  but  mistrusting  the  ferryman,  Hugues 
threatened  to  stab  him  if  he  made  the  slightest  signal. 

This  danger  avoided,  they  went  on  for  two  leagues  farther.  In 
passing  Condrieu,  then  a  small  village,  but  now  an  important 
town,  boasting  a  suspension-bridge,  besides  being  celebrated  for 
its  wine,  Hugues  agam  enforced  silence  upon  the  ferryman,  and 
the  boat  swept  by  unnoticed. 

At  length  a  point  was  reached  between  Le  Roches  and  Saint- 
Alban,  where  Bourbon  thought  he  might  safely  land,  and  he  ac- 
cordingly disembarked  with  his  companions. 

On  leaping  ashore,  his  flrst  impulse  was  to  thank  Heaven  for  a 
great  deliverance. 
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XVII. 


THE  INN  AT  SAINT-ANDBE. 


Aptee  his  narrow  escape  from  capture  by  Warthy,  Bourbon 
made  his  way,  as  well  as  he  could,  across  Dauphine,  his  intention 
being  either  to  proceed  to  Italy,  or  shape  his  course  to  Saint 
Claude,  in  the  Franche-Comte,  as  circumstances  might  dictate. 
The  journey  had  to  be  performed  entirely  on  foot,  since  he  found  it 
impossible  to  procure  horses,  and  besides  undergoing  great  fatigue, 
and  running  constant  risks,  he  had  to  submit  to  extraordinary 
hardships. 

On  quitting  the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  the  fugitives,  fearing  they 
might  be  followed — ^it  being  certain  the  ferryman  would  give  in- 
formation of  their  route — did  not  dare  to  enter  any  village  where 
there  was  an  inn,  or  even  seek  shelter  in  a  cottage,  but  avoiding 
all  frequented  roads,  after  a  toilsome  walk  of  more  than  three 
hours,  gained  a  thick  forest,  and  entering  it,  passed  the  rest  of  the 
night  beneath  the  trees. 

Next  morning  they  quitted  the  forest,  and  feeling  faint  and  ex- 
hausted from  want  of  food,  they  were  compelled  to  halt  at  an 
auberge,  kept  by  an  old  woman,  in  the  outskirts  of  the  little  town 
of  Samt-Andr6.  Astonished  at  the  appetites  of  her  guests,  who 
ate  with  the  voracity  of  famished  wolves,  the  hostess  did  not 
trouble  them  with  any  questions,  feeling  sure  she  would  get  no 
response  until  they  had  satisfied  their  hunger.  She  then  broached 
the  topic  on  which  the  whole  country  was  interested,  and  inquired 
whether  the  Constable  de  Bourbon  had  been  taken. 

"  I  hope  not,"  replied  Pomperant,  regarding  her  fixedly. 

^^Then  you  are  a  partisan  of  the  Constable?"  rejoined  the  old 
woman. 

"  I  won't*deny  it.  I  am  Bourbon's  partisan — ^his  staunch  par- 
tisan," returned  Pomperant.  "  I  hope  he  may  give  his  enemies  the 
slip — and  I  think  he  will,  for  I  hear  he  is  making  his  way  through 
Languedoc  to  Narbonne,  and  if  so,  he  will  soon  be  safe  across  the 
Pyrenees." 

"You  have  been  misinformed,"  rejoined  the  hostess.  "Some 
soldiers  who  were  here  late  last  night  declared  that  Bourbon  had 
crossed/the  Rhone  below  Ampuis." 

"  Diable !  this  is  news ! "  exclaimed  Pomperant,  glancing  un- 
easily at  the  Constable.  "  Can  you  tell  us  which  way  the  sddiers 
went,  dame?" 

"  Yes,  I  can  satisfy  you  on  that  poin^"  she  replied.  "  They 
divided  into  two  parties— one  taking  the  road  to  Roussillon,  the 
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other  to  Beaurepaire.  It  may  not  please  you,  who  have  declared 
yourself  a  partisan  of  the  Constable,  to  hear  what  I  have  got  to  say. 
But  I  believe  he  will  soon  be  taken." 

"  Before  you  give  a  reason  for  that  opinion,  let  us  have  some 
more  wine,  dame,"  said  Pomperant.  ^^  Your  wine  is  sound  and 
wholesome." 

^^  Better  wine  cannot  be  had  in  all  Dauphin^/'  she  replied,  filling 
their  cups.  "  Now,  then,  PU  tell  you  why  I  think  Bourbon  wiU 
be  caught." 

"  Ay,  tell  us  that,"  said  the  Constable,  emptying  his  flagon. 

^^  I  think  he  will  be  taken,  because  he  is  rash,  and  exposes  him- 
self to  needless  risk,"  said  the  old  woman,  looking  hard  at  Bourbon 
as  she  spoke.  ^^He  is  beset  with  dangers  on  all  sides.  The  roads 
are  guarded,  and  there  are  soldiers  in  every*  town  in  Dauphin^  on 
the  look-out  for  him.     Where  is  he  to  go?" 

^^  If  he  reaches  the  mountains,  he  will  be  safe,"  said  Bourbon. 

^^  Ah  I  but  he  won't  reach  the  mountains  if  he  comes  this 
way,"  remarked  the  hostess. 

"  Why  not? — they  are  close  at  hand,"  asked  Bourbon. 

^^  Because  the  provost  of  Vienne,  with  a  powerful  guard,  is 
in  the  neighbourhood,  making  active  search  for  him,"  said  the  old 
woman,  in  a  significant  tone ;  ^^  that  is  why  I  think  he  will  be  cap- 
tured." 

"  She  warns  me  of  my  danger,"  thought  Bourbon. 

"The  provost  is  coming  hither  from  Eclose,"  pursued  the 
hostess.     "  I  wouldn't  advise  Bourbon  to  take  that  road." 

"  I  don't  think  it  likely  he  will  take  it,  m^  good  dame,"  said  the 
Constable.  "  Depend  upon  it,  he  will  go  m  quite  another  direc- 
tion." 

"  In  which  direction  can  he  go?"  said  the  hostess.  "I  tell  you, 
there  are  soldiers  on  every  road." 

"  But  there  is  a  cross-road  to  the  mountains,"  remarked  Hugues. 

"  True,  if  he  could  only  find  it,"  she  rejoined. 

"I  know  it,"  said  Hugues.    "  Have  you  any  horses,  hostess?" 

"  I  have,  but  I  cannot  spare  them." 

"  You  mean,  you  dare  not  let  us  have  them." 

"  As  you  wilL  But  you  won't  get  horses  in  Saint* Andri,  and 
I  advise  you  not  to  stay  longer  than  you  can  help  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood." 

"  We  will  follow  your  counsel,  good  dame,"  said  Pomperant,  as 
he  and  Bourbon  rose  from  the  table,  and  prepared  for  immediate 
eparture.  "Thanks  for  our  entertainment,"  he  added,  giving 
ler  a  gold  crown. 

"  This  is  too  much,"  she  said. 

"  Keep  it,  it  will  biing  jou  luck,"  said  the  Constable.  "  If 
V)urbon  comes  back,  show  it  to  him." 
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"  Ah !  I  dread  his  coming  back ! "  she  exclaimed.  "They  say 
if  Bourbon  escapes,  he  will  return  at  the  head  of  an  army  of 
English  and  Spaniards,  and  slaughter  us  all,  like  so  many  sheep.'* 
"  His  enemies  say  that  of  him,"  rejoined  the  Constable.  "  Hear 
me.  If  Bourbon  comes  back,  it  will  be  to  liberate  the  people  from 
oppression,  and  bring  them  peace  and  happiness.  He  loves  France 
better  than  the  king  loves  it." 

"  In  that  case,  I  hope  he  may  get  away  safely,  and  come  back 
speedily,"  said  the  old  woman. 

"  Amen ! "  cried  Bourbon.  **  Heaven  has  already  delivered 
him  from  many  dangers,  and  will  not  desert  him  now  !  Farewell, 
good  dame  1 " 

"  A  good  journey  to  you,  messieurs,"  she  rejoined.  "  Stay,** 
she  added  to  Hugues ;  "  though  I  can't  furnish  you  with  horses,  I 
can  supply  you  with  provisions,  and  you  will  need  them  in  the 
mountains." 

So  saying,  she  hastily  filled  a  basket  with  bread  and  cold  meat, 
and  did  not  neglect  to  add  a  couple  of  flasks  of  wine. 

Armed  with  this  supply,  Hugues  followed  his  leaders  out  of  the 
house,  and  the  party  took  their  way  along  a  rarely-trodden  foot- 
path towards  the  mountains. 

They  had  not  proceeded  more  than  a  league,  when  they  found 
they  were  pursued  by  the  provost  of  Vienne  and  his  guard,  and 
again  sought  shelter  in  a  wood.  Nor  did  they  venture  forth  till 
nightfall,  when  they  marched  on  vigorously,  and  reached  the 
mountains  without  further  interruption. 

Nearly  four  days,  marked  by  incessant  toil  and  exposure  to 
hardship,  difficulties  and  dangers  of  many  kinds,  elapsed  before 
Bourbon  and  his  companions  reached  Chambery. 

Often,  in  the  course  of  the  wearisome  journey,  they  lost  their 
way  among  the  mountains,  for  they  did  not  dare  to  employ  a 
guide,  and  only  when  compelled  by  absolute  necessity  did  they 
approach  a  chdlet. 

Nevertheless,  through  all  this  fatigue  and  danger,  Bourbon 
never  lost  heart — never  for  a  moment  doubted  his  ultimate  escape. 
Both  he  and  Pomperant  had  too  often  known  a  soldier^s  couch 
to  heed  sleeping  amid  the  mountains  with  only  the  skies  above 
them ;  and  Hugues  was  not  less  hardy.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  risk 
to  which  he  was  exposed,  this  kind  of  life  would  not  have  been  with- 
out a  charm  to  the  fugitive  prince.  Magnificent  scenery  was  presented 
to  him.  Mountains,  sometimes  bare  and  craggy,  sometimes  rounded 
and  clothed  with  trees  almost  to  their  summit — while  from  these 
heights  lovely  views  were  obtained  of  broad  and  fertile  valleys, 
watered  by  rapid  streams,  and  peopled  with  villages — or  a  vast 
plain,  spreading  out  for  leagues,  giving  gKmpses  here  and  there  ot 
the  rushing  Rhone,  and  bounded  in  the  distance  by  the  snowy 
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peaks  of  the  Alps.     Such  were  some  of  the  prospects  which  cheered 
bourbon  during  his  detention  amid  the  Jura  mountains. 

At  last  he  approached  Chambery,  but  neither  he  nor  Pom- 
peiant  ventured  into  the  town,  but,  tarryin<r  in  the  environs, 
sent  on  Hugues  to  reconnoitre.  Some  time  elapsed  before  their 
emissary  returned.  He  had  managed  to  replenish  his  basket  with 
wine  and  provisions,  but  brought  word  that  the  town  was  full  of 
soldiers,  the  Comte  de  Saint^Pol^being  there  with  a  large  force,  on 
his  way  to  Italy  to  join  Bonnivet. 

This  intelligence  caused  Bourbon  at  once  to  abandon  the  design 
he  had  formed  of  crossing  the  Alps  and  proceeding  to  Genoa, 
and  decided  him,  at  whatever  risk,  to  prosecute  his  original  design, 
and  make  for  the  Franche-Comte.  There  was  danger  m  the  latter 
courte,  but  far  greater  danger  from  Saint-Pol  axid  his  troops. 

Without  entering  the  town,  Bourbon  therefore  turned  aside 
from  Chambery,  and  took  the  way  towards  Aix;  They  walked 
for  a  couple  of  hours,  when,  worn  out  almost  by  fatigue,  they 
wproached  a  ch&let,  and  obtained  accommodation  for  the  night. 
The  accoimt  they  gave  of  themselves  satisfied  the  master  of  the 
ch&let,  and  they  left  early  next  morning  without  exciting  his 
suspicion.  On  reaching  the  Lac  de  Bourget,  they  hired  a  boat, 
and  were  rowed  to  the  farther  end  of  that  beautiful  lake. 

Having  reached  Seyssel  in  safety,  they  crossed  the  Rhone, 
and  sought  shelter  in  a  ch4let  for  the  night.  Next  morning 
they  again  began  to  ascend  the  Jura,  and  after  crossing  several 
peaks,  and  tracking  more  than  one  gloomy  gorge,  they  came 
in  sight  of  the  ancient  town  of  Nantua,  seated  on  the  borders 
of  a  lake.  Not  daring,  however,  to  enter  the  town,  they  again 
sought  the  shelter  of  a  chlUet.  A  mountainous  rid^e  now  only 
separated  them  from  the  Franche-Comie.  This  ndge  crossed, 
Bourbon's  danger  would  be  over. 

At  break  of  day  the  fugitives  again  started  on  their  journey. 
It  was  a  lovely  morning,  and  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  might  have 
tempted  them  to  linger  on  their  way;  but  they  hurried  on,  eager 
to  cross  the  frontier. 

On  attaining  the  summit  of  a  mountain  commanding  the  beau- 
tiful valley,  in  which  lay  the  old  town  of  Nantua  and  its  lake, 
Bourbon  paused  for  a  moment  to  survey  the  lovely  prospect,  and 
then  became  aware  that  a  small  troop  of  cavalry  was  ascending 
the  heights.  Pointing  out  the  danger  to  his  companions  they  aU 
three  started  off,  and,  after  crossing  the  summit  of  the  mountain, 

hed  down  the  opposite  side.  Near  the  foot  of  the  acclivity  there 

i  a  thick  dark  wood,  and  into  this  they  plunged,  though  not  un- 
rceived  by  their  pursuers,  who  by  this  time  had  gained  the 

V  of  the  mountain.  , 

Lt  the  sight,  the  soldiers  dashed  down  the  hill,  a  portion  of  the 
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troop  entering  the  wood,  while  the  others  rode  round  it.  By  this 
manoeuvre  they  hoped  to  secure  their  prey ;  but  they  were  roiled. 
Three  of  the  men-at-arms,  who  had  penetrated  into  the  thicket, 
were  suddenly  set  upon  by  Bourbon  and  his  companions,  and 
compelled  to  give  up  their  horses.  Being  thus  provided  with 
steeas,  the  fugitives  suddenly  burst  out  of  the  wood  and  galloped 
towards  the  frontier,  which  was  marked  by  the  river  Ain,  now 
only  half  a  league  off. 

On  a  mount  on  the  farther  side  of  the  river  stood  a  fort  gar- 
risoned by  the  soldiers  of  the  Emperor,  and  it  was  towards  this  point 
that  the  fugitives  now  shaped  their  course.  But  they  were  notly 
pursued  by  their  enemies,  while  another  small  bana  of  cavalry, 
sallying  from  a  fort  on  the  French  side  of  the  river,  sought  to  cut 
off  their  retreat.  Before  the  latter  could  come  up,  however, 
Bourbon  and  his  companions  had  reached  the  river,  and  dashing 
into  it  without  hesitation,  swam  their  horses  safely  across. 

When  they  landed  on  the  opposite  bank  they  were  welcomed 
by  a  company  of  German  reiters,  to  whom  theConstable  immediately 
announced  himself,  and  on  learning  his  quality  the  men  shook  their 
lances,  and  set  up  a  loud  shout  of  "  Vive  Bourbon ! " 


XVIII. 

SAINT-CLATJDE. 

At  the  Constable's  request  he  was  conducted  by  the  reiters  to  the 
fort,  where  he  was  received  with  all  the  honour  due  to  his  rank 
by  the  governor,  who  congratulated  him  most  heartily  on  his  escape, 
and  gave  him  the  very  satisfactory  intelligence  that  all  his  ad- 
herents whom  he  had  quitted  at  the  Ch&teau  d'Herment — ^including 
the  Seigneurs  Tansannes,  Du  Peloux,  Espinat,  and  Desgui^res — 
together  with  Lurcy,  had  already  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
Franche-Comti. 

*^Your  highness  will  find  them  at  Saint-Claude,  where  they 
are  anxiously  awaiting  your  arrival,'*  said  the  governor.  "  They 
are  guests  of  Cardinal  Labaume,  Sovereign  Bishop  of  Geneva, 
and  are  sojourning  at  the  episcopal  palace.  Most  of  them  arrived 
nearly  a  week  ago,  but  the  Seigneur  Lurcy  only  crossed  the  frontier 
yesterday." 

^^I  am  rejoiced  to  learn  that  Lurcy  has  escaped,"  said  Bourbon. 
^^  I  have  heard  nothing  of  him,  and  feared  he  might  have  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  king,  who  would  have  shown  him  no 
mercy." 

"  That  is  quite  certain,"  replied  the  governor.     "  Your  highness 
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is  no  doubt  aware  that  the  Comte  de  Saint- Vallier,  the  Bishops 
of  Autun  and  Puy,  the  Seigneurs  Aimard  de  Prie,  Pierre  de 
Popillon,  Chancellor  of  the  Bourbonnois,  Gilbert  Baudemanche, 
and  others  of  your  partisans^  have  been  arrested  and  lodged  in  the 
Conciergerie  at  Paris.  It  is  said,  but  I  know  not  with  what 
truth,  that  the  Comte  de  Saint- Vallier  has  been  tortured,  to  wring 
confession  from  him." 

"  Alas ! "  exclaimed  Bourbon,  "  he  is  most  unjustly  dealt  with. 
Of  all  my  partisans.  Saint- Vallier  is  the  last  who  ought  to  be 
punished,  for  he  endeavoured  to  dissuade  me  from  my  design,  and 
yet  it  is  on  his  devoted  head  that  the  tyrant  seems  bent  on  wreaking 
his  direst  vengeance.  But  a  day  of  retribution  is  at  hand.  For 
every  life  sacrificed  by  Francois,  I  will  have  ten." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  mar  your  highness's  satisfaction  at  a  moment  like 
the  present,"  said  the  governor,  ^*  but  I  could  not  withhold  this 
painful  news  from  you. 

"I  thank  you  for  giving  it  me,  sir,"  rejoined  Bourbon.  "The 
information  steels  my  breast.  As  I  have  just  said,  if  I  can- 
not deliver  my  friends,  I  can  avenge  them.  But  what  of  the  ten 
thousand  lanz-knechts  that  were  to  be  raised  for  me  by  the  Comtes 
Furstenberg?" 

"  On  hearing^  of  your  highness's  flight,"  returned  the  governor, 
*^the  Comtes  Furstenberg  marched  with  their  men  towards  the 
west,  to  join  the  Anglo-Flemish  army  in  Picardy.  They  took 
several  castles  by  the  way,  but  I  fear  they  have  encountered  serious 
obstacles.  The  last  tidings  received  of  them  were,  that  they  were 
retreating  to  Neufchftteau  on  the  Meuse,  after  heavy  losses." 

"  Would  I  had  been  with  them ! "  cried  Bourbon.  "  But  where 
are  the  four  thousand  Vaudois  promised  me?" 

"  They  have  returned  to  their  own  country,  fearing  they  would 
get  no  pay,"  replied  the  governor. 

"  Then  I  have  no  army  in  the  Franche-Comte?" 

"Your  highness  will  soon  raise  one.  When  your  escape  is 
known,  thousands  will  flock  round  your  standard." 

With  this  assurance  Bourbon  was  forced  to  be  content.  He 
tarried  for  a  few  hours  at  the  fort  to  rest  and  refresh  himself, 
and  during  this  time  both  he  and  Pomperant  were  enabled, 
by  the  governor's  aid,  to  make  some  change  in  their  habiliments, 
of  which  they  stood  greatly  in  need. 

Thus  newly  equipped,  and  attended  by  Hugues,  who  had  like- 
wise obtained  fresh  nabiliments,  they  started  for  Saint-Claude,  ac- 
ompanied  by  an  escort  of  twenty  reiters. 

As  he  rode  along,  Bourbon  could  not  help  contrasting  his  pre- 
sent position  with  that  in  which  he  had  been  so  lately  placed.  A 
few  hours  ago,  he  was  environed  by  enemies,  and  in  danger  of  his 
ife.    Now  he  was  free,  and  would  soon  be  able  to  requite  the  in- 
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juries  he  had  sustained.  His  exultation  was  damped  by  the  thought 
that  so  many  of  his  partisans  were  in  the  king's  hands^  but  this  re- 
flection only  served  to  intensify  his  desire  for  vengeance. 

On  arriving  at  Saint-Claude,  he  repaired  at  once  to  the  episcopal 
palace,  and  presenting  himself  to  Cardinal  Labaume,  received  a 
cordial  welcome  from  the  prelate,  who  was  a  zealous  partisan  of 
the  Emperor. 

After  listening  with  great  interest  to  Bourbon's  account  of  his 
flight,  and  the  perils  he  had  encountered,  the  Cardinal  sent  for 
Lurcy  and  the  rest  of  the  Constable's  adherents,  and  was  much 
touched  by  the  meeting  that  took  place  between  them  and  their 
fugitive  lord- 
Bourbon  himself  was  profoundly  afiected  on  beholding  his  de- 
voted friends,  and  embraced  each  individually. 

"This  rewards  me  for  all  my  sufiering,"  he  said.  "You  must 
forgive  me,  my  good  friends,  for  quitting  you.  The  step  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  the  safety  of  us  all.  Had  I  not  taken  it, 
we  might  not  be  here  now." 

"  Your  highnesses  escape  from  so  many  perils  is  truly  providen- 
tial," observed  Cardinal  Labaume.  "Thanks  should  be  offered 
to  the  Great  Power  who  has  so  marvellously  preserved  you. 
Let  us  now  repair  to  my  chapel,  where  you  can  perform  your  de- 
votions." 

Though  a  stem  soldier,  Bourbon  was  devout,  and  religiously 
believing  that  the  hand  of  Heaven  had  been  manifested  in  his 
behalf,  it  was  with  unwonted  fervour  that  he  offered  up  his  grateful 
prayei'S  at  the  altar  of  the  small  chapel  to  which  he  was  led  by  the 
cardinaL 
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Bourbon  remained  for  three  days  at  Saint-Claude,  the  guest 
of  Cardinal  Labaume,  by  whom  he  was  entertained  with  princely 
hospitality.  On  the  fourth  day,  he  departed  for  Besan^on,  ac- 
companied by  all  his  adherents,  and  attended  by  a  numerous 
escort  of  retires,  furnished  for  him  by  the  cardinal.  Among  his 
suite  was  Hugucs,  who  was  now  enrolled  in  his  service. 

Harbingers  had  been  sent  on  to  announce  Bourbon's  visit  to  the 
ancient  capital  of  the  Franche-Comte.  Preparations,  therefore, 
for  his  reception  had  been  made  by  the  municipal  authorities, 
who,  in  order  to  please  the  Emperor  and  mortify  the  Kiujg  of 
France,  had  determined  to  treat  Bourbon  as  a  sovereign  prince. 
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The  city  of  Besan90Ti,  which  existed  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans,  and  which  has  been  described  by  Caesar  himself,  was  a 
place  of  great  strength,  built  on  a  hill,  almost  surrounded  by  the 
river  Doubs,  which  here  takes  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe.  On  a 
rocky  height,  the  base  of  which  was  washed  by  the  Doubs,  stood 
the  castle,  originally  built  by  the  Romans;  and  in  later  times, 
when  Besangon  was  annexed  to  France  after  the  peace  of  Nime- 
guen,  was  converted  into  a  citadel  by  Vauban.  From  its  position, 
this  castle  looked  impregnable,  and  capable  of  protecting  the  city, 
but  it  was  besieged  and  taken  by  Louis  XlV.  in  1660.  On 
a  plain  between  two  branches  of  the  Doubs,  where  the  Roman 
legions  had  once  been  encamped,  and  which  is  still  known  as  the 
Campus  Martiusy  could  be  seen  the  tents  of  a  small  force  of 
German  lanz-knechts,  reserved  by  the  Emperor  for  the  defence  of 
the  province. 

On  his  arrival  at  Besangon,  Bourbon  was  met  at  the  foot  of  the 
old  bridge  across  the  Doubs  by  the  burgomaster  and  all  the  civic 
authorities  on  horseback,  and  welcomed  by  them  to  the  city.  After 
listening  to  an  address  from  the  burgomaster,  he  was  conducted 
across  the  bridge,  which  was  lined  by  German  lanz-kneohts,  into 
the  city,  amid  the  roar  of  ordnance,  the  braying  of  trumpets,  the 
beating  of  drums,  and  the  acclamations  of  the  spectators.  The  • 
picturesque  old  houses  were  decked  with  garlands  of  flowers,  and 
hung  with  scrolls  and  banners,  houses  were  decorated  with  carpets 
and  rich  stuffs,  the  fountains  ran  with  wine,  and  the  capital  of  the 
Franche-Comt^  had  not  been  so  festive  since  the  time  when  the 
Emperor  last  visited  it. 

Bourbon  was  conducted  by  the  burgomaster  and  the  other  magis- 
trates to  the  cathedral  of  Saint-Jean,  a  noble  Gothic  pile,  and  as  he 
dismounted  at  the  porch,  enthusiastic  shouts  were  raised  by  the 
lanz-knechts  crowding  the  enclosure — the  interior  of  the  sacred 
pile  being  so  full  that  they  could  not  obtain  admittance.  Thanks- 
givings were  then  offered  for  the  deliverance  of  the  fugitive  prince 
from  his  enemies,  and  a  Te  Deum  sung.  At  the  close  of  these 
religious  solemnities,  Bourbon  was  taken  to  the  Herrenhaus,  where 
a  grand  banquet  had  been  prepared. 

All  honours  that  could  have  been  bestowed  upon  the  Emperor 
himself  was  shown  to  the  illustrious  fugitive.  A  palatial  mansion 
in  the  midst  of  the  city,  which  Charles  V.  himself  had  occupied, 
was  appropriated  to  him,  and  a  numerous  civic  guard  assigned  nim. 

Notwithstanding  this  brilliant  reception,  Bourbon  was  greatly 
disheartened  by  the  intelligence  he  received  of  the  proceedings  of 
his  royal  allies.  To  his  mortification  he  learnt  that  the  Spanish 
forces  had  been  successfully  held  in  check  at  Bayonne  by  Lautrec, 
while  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  who  had  made  a  descent  upon  the  coast 
:)f  Picardy,  and  had  advanced  almost  within  sight  of  Paris,  bad 
been  recalled  by  the  King  of  England.     Moreover,  a  large  force 
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had  been  placed  by  Frangois  upon  the  frontiers  of  Burgundy^ 
under  the  joint  command  of  the  Duke  d'Alengon  and  the  Duke 
de  Guise,  while  the  king  himself  still  remained  at  Lyons  with  the 
army. 

Bourbon  had  now  been  more  than  a  fortnight  at  Besangon,  burn- 
ing with  impatience  to  avenge  his  injuries,  wnen  despatches  arrived 
from  Spain  and  England.  Both  monarchs  attributed  the  failure  of 
the  design  to  him.  Had  he  performed  his  promises,  the  joint  inva- 
sion must  have  been  successful.  But  when  he  fled,  Henry  recalled 
his  forces,  and  the  Emperor  suspended  the  siege  of  Bayonne. 
The  King  of  England  refused  the  supplies  of  money  and  artillery 
which  Bourbon  had  urgently  demanded  of  him,  and  the  Emperor 
professed  himself  unable  to  send  him  either  money  or  succour. 
Both  declared  that  the  project  must  be  for  the  present  abandoned. 

Bourbon's  hopes  of  immediate  revenge  being  thus  at  an  end,  he 
resolved  to  proceed  without  delay  to  Spain,  in  order  to  hold  a  per- 
sonal interview  with  the  Emperor,  and,  if  possible,  plan  a  campaign 
for  the  winter. 

His  design  was  to  pass  into  Italy  by  way  of  Germany,  Switzer- 
land being  then  allied  to  France,  and  ne  proposed  m  the  first 
instance  to  visit  his  cousin  the  Duke  of  Mantua.  From  Mantua 
he  would  proceed  to  Genoa,  and  thence  embark  for  Spain. 

While  he  was  making  preparations  for  his  meditated  journey, 
he  was  informed,  one  morning,  that  the  Seigneur  d'Imbaut,  a  gen- 
tleman belonging  to  the  household  of  the  King  of  France,  fur- 
nished with  a  sauf  conduit,  had  arrived  at  Besan9on,  and  sought 
a  private  audience  of  him. 

Bourbon  refused  a  private  audience,  but  consented  to  receive  the 
envoy  in  the  presence  of  his  adherents.  Accordingly,  D'Irabaut 
was  ushered  into  a  great  hall  half  filled  with  the  civic  guard,  armed 
with  halberds.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  hall,  on  a  cnair  of  state, 
sat  Bourbon,  surrounded  by  his  partisans. 

After  making  a  profound  obeisance,  the  envoy  said: 

^^  I  am  the  bearer  of  a  message  from  my  royal  master  the  King 
of  France.  I  am  sent  to  offer  to  your  highness  a  full  and  com- 
plete pardon  for  all  your  offences  committed  against  his  majesty 
and  against  the  state,  if  you  will  engage  to  merit  clemency  by 
sincere  repentance,  and  unshaken  fidelity  for  the  future." 

Here  D'Imbaut  paused,  ;but  Bourbon  making  no  reply,  he 
went  on: 

^^As  an  incitement  to  your  highness  to  return  to  your  duty, 
the  king  my  master  graciously  offers  you  the  immediate  restitution 
of  the  whole  of  your  possessions,  which  will  otherwise  be  confis- 
cated, the  re-establishment  of  all  the  pensions  of  which  you  have 
been  deprived,  with  full  assurance  that  they  shall  hereafter  be  paid 
with  exactitude."  He  then  paused  for  a  moment,  and  added, 
^^  What  answer  shall  I  take  from  your  highness  to  his  majesty?  " 
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"  Tell  the  king  your  master,"  rejoined  Bourbon,  sternly  and 
haughtily,  *^  that  I  have  thrown  off  my  allegiance  to  him,  and 
consequently  he  has  no  power  to  pardon  me.  Tell  him  that  he  has 
already  played  me  false,  and  that  I  would  not  trust  his  promise  to 
restore  me  my  possessions,  pr  to  continue  my  pensions.  Tell  him 
to  confiscate  my  domains  if  he  likes — I  will  soon  have  them  back 
again." 

"I  will  repeat  word  for  word  what  your  highness- has  told  me," 
replied  the  envoy. 

"  You  may  depart,  then,"  said  Bourbon. 

^^  I  have  not  yet  done,"  said  D'Imbaut,  assuming  a  different  and 
more  haughty  manner;  ^^  since  your  highness  has  declared  that 
you  have  thrown  off  your  allegiance,  I  must,  in  the  name  of  the 
king  my  master,  demand  your  sword  as  Constable  of  France." 

Bourbon's  eyes  blazed  with  anger  at  this  demand,  but  he  con- 
strained himself. 

"  The  king  your  master  took  that  sword  from  me  at  Fontaine- 
bleau,"  he  said.  "But  I  have  another  sword,  which  he  shall 
have — when  he  can  take  it." 

"  I  have  my  answer,"  said  DTmbaut. 

Then  looking  round  at  the  group  of  gentlemen,  he  asked : 

"  Messeigneurs,  do  you  all  remain  obstinate  in  rebellion?  I  am 
enabled  to  offer  you  the  king's  grace.     Will  none  of  you  accept 

"None,"  they  replied,  with  one  voice. 

"A  moment,  sir,"  said  Bourbon  to  the  envoy.  "Tell  the 
king  your  master,  from  me,  his  enemy,  that  when  next  we 
meet  we  shall  have  changed  places.  It  will  be  for  him  to  sue  for 
pardon." 

Charged  with  this  defiant  message  D'Imbaut  departed. 
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THE  GERMAN  ALMANACKS  FOB  1866. 

The  German  Almanacks  for  this  year  are  a  very  good  type  of  the 
German  people — heary  and  prosaic ;  their  wit  is  ponderous,  not  light  and 
sparkling.  However,  it  is  not  vulgar,  like  that  of  the  Yankees,  as  evinced 
in  the  famous  work,  **  Artemus  Ward,  his  Book." 

The  stories  in  these  ''  Volks  Kalender'^  are  anything  but  sensational, 
though  occasioDally  far-fetched.  They  are  not  exactly  simple,  for  sim- 
plicity is  sometimes  pleasing,  but  they  are  generally  dull,  and  dulness  is 
never  agreeable.  Moreover,  there  is  little  variety  in  their  subjects. 
Whether  this  arises  from  the  limited  imaginations  of  the  writers,  or  from 
German  literature  being  so  enslaved,  we  cannot  take  upon  ourselves  to 
decide. 

In  Steffeus's  Almanack  there  are  at  least  half  a  dozen  long-winded 
pointless  tales  without  many  events.  The  opening  story,  by  Friedrich 
Gerstacker,  entitled  *'  The  Ship  Captain,"  gives  an  account  of  a  voyage 
from  New  York  to  Liverpool,  in  which  a  Captain  Powell,  the  commander 
of  the  Mary  'Burton^  being  in  love  with  a  young  lady  passenger,  and 
jealous  of  her  engagement  to  a  friend  of  his  own,  determines  to  carry  her 
off  to  Greenland,  regardless  of  the  injury  and  inconvenience  to  his  other 
passengers,  and  orders  his  men  to  steer  the  vessel's  course  to  the  north. 
He  had  nearly  reached  Greenland,  when  his  design  was  frustrated  by  the 
crew  and  passengers  suddenly  discovering  that  they  were  approaching  an 
iceberg !  The  captain  was  immediately  put  in  irons,  but  not  until  he  had 
attempted  to  murder  the  mate. 

The  vessel  was  then  carried  safely  to  Liverpool  after  a  voyage  of  sixty- 
two  days.  The  captain  eventually  escaped  the  punishment  he  deserved 
by  being  proved  to  have  become  a  raving  maniac. 

This  wild  story  occupies  thirty-two  closely-printed  pages,  and  shows  the 
author's  ignorance  of  nautical  matters. 

A  tale  by  Max  Ring  has  for  its  heroine  a  girl  belonging  to  the  lower 
ranks  of  Berlin,  who  was  engaged  to  a  German  in  a  station  of  life  rather 
superior  to  her  own.  This  person  quarrels  with  the  girl's  father,  and,  on 
being  dismissed  by  himj  takes  his  revenge  by  getting  a  French  soldier 
billeted  upon  them.  The  Frenchman  unceremoniously  takes  possession 
of  their  best  room,  and,  moreover,  brings  his  horse  into  it,  making  up  a 
bed  for  the  animal  there.  The  master  of  the  house  is  furious.  The 
daughter  Marie,  who  speaks  a  little  French,  endeavours,  without  avail,  to 
induce  their  new  inmate  to  remove  his  horse  into  the  stables.  Finally, 
the  old  man's  apprentice,  who  is  in  love  with  Marie,  makes  friends  with 
the  unwelcome  intruder  over  a  bottle  of  old  wine,  and  all  then  goes  well ; 
the  Frenchman  sings  *'  Fartant  pour  la  Syrie,"  and  the  German  shouts, 
in  his  Berlin  dialect,  **  O  Tanneboon — O  Tanneboon !  wie  griin  sind 
deine  Blatter."  The  story  winds  up  with  the  wedding  of  the  apprentice 
and  Marie. 

The  other  stories  are  even  less  fertile  of  ideas  than  the  above  '^  You 
andL;' 

^^  We  are  surprised  that  in  the  self-laudation  of  the  Prussians  for  their 
splendid  victories  at  Duppel  and  Alsen,  which  quite  threw  into  the  shade 
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the  victories  of  Austerlitz  and  Waterloo,  and  for  which  it  is  well  known 
soch  nnmerouB  decorations  were  bestowed,  there  should  be  in  these  popular 
annuals  no  heroic  poems  or  brilliant  records  relating  to  these  deeds,  by 
whose  oyerwhelming  grandeur  the  worid  ought  to  have  been  struck  dumb 
with  astonishment 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  only  article  bearing  at  all  upon 

5 clitics  which  we  have  been  able  to  discover  in  the  Almanacks  before  us. 
t  is  also  in  the  volume  by  Karl  Steffens.  Its  inflation,  pomposity,  and 
vain-glory  may  possibly  provoke  a  smile.  It  dives  far,  &r  back  into  the 
annals  of  andent  Germany,  when  ii  was  mistress  of  the  world  (a  period 
of  which  we  confess,  in  our  ignorance,  we  never  heard  before),  and 
touches  upon  the  more  recent  glory  acquired  in  their  naval  defeat  by  the 
Danes  o£F  Heligoland. 

Franz  Manrer  entitles  his  article 

THE  DAWN  OF  THE  OEBHAN  FLEET. 

Once  upon  a  time,  when  only  one  emperor  reigned  in  Europe — namely, 
the  Emperor  of  the  sacred  Roman  kingdom  of  the  German  nation— the 
(arde  of  whose  power  extended  from  Flanders,  on  the  English  Channel, 
to  Esthonta,  on  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  from  the  stormy  coasts  of  the 
Baltic  and  North  Sea  down  to  the  sunny  creeks  of  Sicily,  proudly  Crerman 
dupe,  with  the  war-pennon  flying,  sailed,  dreaded  through  all  the  seas 
th^  known,  and  no  one  dared,  unpunished,  to  insult  the  German  flag, 
to  touch  German  property,  to  be  insolent  to  German  officers,  or  even  to 
show  them  a  shade  of  disrespect,  far  distant  though  they  might  have  been 
from  their  native  German  shores ;  for  the  German  hand  weighed  heavily, 
German  swords  were  shaip,  and  quickly  drawn  from  their  scabbards.  This 
was  the  period  of  German  glory  and  greatness.  While  the  whole  was  re- 
spected and  feared,  individual  portions  throve ;  and  trice  versd^  while  these 
nourished  and  grew,  the  main  trunk  always  retained  fresh  and  vigorous 
vital  power. 

The  North  German  maritime  states,  which,  along  with  many  other 
German  and  not  German  states,  had  joined  the  great  Hanse  Town 
Assodation,  possessed  in  their  men-of-war  such  tremendous  power,  that 
they  chased  mighty  kings  from  their  country  and  people ;  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  year  1367,  the  Danish  King  Waldemar  III.,  although  Denmark 
at  that  time,  and  long  after  it,  was  far  more  powerful  than  England, 
which  the  warriors  and  the  united  fleets  of  the  states  of  Hamburg  and 
Lubeck  conquered  in  the  year  1473,  when  the  English  attempted  to 
shake  off  the  consuming  and  yet  salutary  yoke  of  the  German  merchants, 
who,  with  their  swords  at  their  rides,  with  their  scales  and  yard-sticks 
mled  absolutely  in  Britain,  as  well  as  in  Denmaric,  Sweden,  Norway,  and 
the  Netherlands.  In  their  own  country,  <*The  Emperor's  People,'*  as 
the  Germans  were  then  called,  defeated  the  subjects  of  the  British  king, 
~hat,  three  hundred  years  later,  the  mighty  Emperor  of  the  French, 
)iapoleon  I.,  was  not  able  to  effect. 

With  rapid  strides  Germany  had  advanced  to  the  height  of  her  power, 
lom  the  moment,  indeed,  that  she  had  proved  her  indomitable  strength 
Q  unity.  Discord  made  her  fall  off  graidually,  but  even  when  long  since 
single  stones  in  the  g^gantie  Gothic  structure  could  no  longer  hold  to- 
gether, fordgn  countries  still  feared  the  tottering  ruins,  because  in  their 
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fall  they  were  strong  enough  to  crush  the  insolent  assailants  by  the  weight 
of  their  debris,  and  because  the  ancient  German  spirit  was  still  dominant. 
Hence  the  Britons,  Danes,  Swedes,  Norwegians,  Russians,  and  Poles,  to 
whom  we  had  first  taught  navigation,  commerce,  and  industry,  while  they 
were  trembling  before  the  German  sword,  and  were  paying  tribute  to 
German  merchants,  did  not  go  so  quickly  ahead  of  us  as  our  ancestors 
had  done  in  surpassing  the  intelligence  of  Rome ;  not  until  a  considerable 
time  after  did  they  succeed  in  wresting  here  and  there  a  jewel  from  the 
German  crown,  such  as  Sohleswig,  Alsace,  Lorraine,  Courland,  Livonia, 
and  Esthonia,  which,  with  the  exception  of  Schleswig,  they  hate  kept 
until  the  present  day,  while  we  have  long  since  driven  them  from  their 
other  robber's  spoil,  namely  Fomerania,  Bremen,  and  Verden,  whose 
splendid  sailors,  on  board  Swedish  men-of-war,  helped  to  win  for  Sweden 
glorious  naval  engagements.  Hence  it  happened  that  the  isolated  town 
of  Hamburg,  deserted  by  the  empire,  ventured,  on  the  4th  and  5th  of 
September,  in  the  year  1630,  for  the  freedom  of  their  German  river,  the 
Elbe,  with  their  fleet  to  engage  in  a  murderous  action  against  the  superior 
Danish  naval  force,  which  they  would  have  won  if  the  elements  and  luck 
[for  luck  we  should  read  pluck"]  had  not  been  against  them.  And  yet  the 
Danes  were  led  by  Denmark's  greatest  naval  hero.  King  Christian  IV., 
who  deserved  the  name  of  the  northern  '*  Old  Fritz." 

Recognising  the  aptness  of  the  German  people  for  the  sea,  the  great 
Elector  of  Brandenburg  tried  to  form  a  new  navy,  and  to  make  his 
country  a  flourishing  maritime  power,  like  wealthy  Holland,  which  he 
took  as  his  model.  The  undertaking  was  not  without  success  as  long  as 
this  daring,  energetic  man  held  the  reins,  for  the  Brandenburg  men-of- 
war  fought  with  effect  against  the  Spaniards,  then  so  mighty,  and  also 
against  the  Swedes,  from  whom  they  helped  to  snateh  the  island  of 
Rugen ;  they  defied  the  masters  of  the  sea,  the  Duteh  and  the  Britons, 
then  growing  into  power;  besides,  they  assisted  the  designs  of  the  Bran- 
denburg colonies  in  Transatlantic  regions,  helped  to  protect  them,  and 
watehed  over  the  rights  and  safety  of  their  merchant  ships  entrusted  to 
their  care. 

But  the  terrible  Thirty  Years'  War  cut  off  too  closely  to  the  roots  the 
lofty  character  of  our  people  ;  and  noble  roots,  when  too  much  crushed 
or  cut  away,  as  is  well  known,  do  not  again  so  quickly  put  forth  shoots — 
they  need  a  long  time  to  recover  themselves,  whereas  bad  roots  recover 
themselves  and  propagate  fast.  .  .  . 

King  Frederick  the  Great,  with  the  help  of  the  Stettin  merchant, 
Daniel  Schulz,  and  Count  Dohna,  had  a  quantity  of  merchant  ships 
equipped  to  defend  the  Stettin  Hafls  against  the  Swedes,  and  these  frail 
barks,  with  a  crew  of  about  six  hundred  men,  withstood  four  times  as 
many  Swedes,  in  real  men-of-war,  for  nearly  four  weeks,  until,  on  the 
10th  of  September,  1769,  they  were  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  the 
Swedes  using  grai^ling-irons,  and  bringing  them  to  close  quarters;  how- 
ever, by  their  unexampled  courage  they  gained  honour  for  the  Prussian 
flag.  The  names  of  the  Prussian  captains  who  commanded  in  that  battle 
have  come  down  to  us,  therefore  we  are  enabled  to  give  them  to  our 
readers.  The  heroes  were  called  Brun,  Schwaix,  Funk,  Marquard, 
Braunschweig,  Likfeld,  Hanson,  and  Barkhahn.  Three  yean  after  this 
glorious  defeat,  for  which  the  Swedes  paid  dearly,  with  the  loss  of  several 
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hundred  men,  and  three  vessels  destroyed,  the  Prassians,  again  upoD  armed 
merchantmen,  fought  and  won  a  splendid  victory  over  the  same  foe,  and 
captured  a  Swedish  fingate  of  thirty-six  guns  [wonderful  fact !]  .  .  . 

A  dwarf  among  the  states  of  Europe  showed  us  that  it  was  stronger 
than  ourselves,  because  it  possessed  ships  of  war  while  we  only  had  armies. 
It  was  worth  while  to  make  a  beginning,  and  from  1849  Prussia  fitted  out 
ships  in  proportion  as  many  as  the  Austrians,  in  other  words  not  enough, 
but  not  so  very  few  after  all,  for  when  Denmark  declared  the  Prussian 
harbours  blockaded,  her  fleet  of  two  Prussian  screw  corvettes,  Arcona 
zxkdiNymphe^  as  well  as  the  steamer  Loreley,  went  boldly  against  them  as 
far  as  the  Rugen's  peninsula  Jasmund,  and  fought  a  bloody  battle  on  the 
17th  of  March,  1864,  notwithstanding  the  force  opposing  them  was  four 
times  their  number,  and  taught  the  Danes  a  lesson  which  they  took  to 
hearty  and  thought  it  advisable  after  that  to  keep  a  respectable  distance 
from  the  German  shores ;  but,  supported  by  the  secret  and  open  friendship 
of  other  powers,  who  longed  intensely  to  see  us  injured  and  humiliated, 
contrary  to  international  law,  they  detained  single  neutral  ships  from  our 
harbours,,  which  were  not  blockaded,  and  seized  some  Prussian  merchant- 
men, which  lawless  piracy  they  called  privateering.  Their  men-of-war, 
however,  disappeared  entirely  from  the  North  Sea,  after  an  Austrian  and 
Prussian  squsidron  had  fought  a  murderous  battle  with  them,  on  the  10th 
of  MaV}  1864,  off  Heligoland,  though  the  issue  of  which  remained  un- 
decided, the  effects  were  the  same  as  a  German  naval  victory. 

These  two  spring  days,  the  17th  of  March  and  the  10th  of  May,  when 
the  shades  of  evening  separated  the  exasperated  combatants,  have  become- 
the  spring  and  the  dawn  of  the  German  fleet,  for  henceforth  neither 
Phissta  nor  Austria  will  ever  again  think  of  giving  up  the  young- 
creation,  or  of  allowing  it  to  languish  miserably.  The  monarchs  of  both 
countries  have  pledged  their  royal  word  that  henceforth  the  navy  shall 
take  its  proper  place  among  the  national  defences ;  and  the  time  will 
also  come  when  the  people  will,  without  scruples,  joyfully  make  those 
Bacrifices  which  will  be  necessary  to  accomplish  this  promise.  Then  the 
German  people  will  give ;  for  though  a  strong  Prussian  and  a  mighty 
Austrian  fleet  is  not  wholly  German,  still  one  of  the  two,  or  perhaps. 
both,  will  be 'the  root  of  the  future  Grerman  fleet  under  the  black-red- 
grolden  flag,  and  from  the  root  will  sprout  out  fresh  branches,  as  formerly 
at  the  period  of  Germany's  highest  glory! 

The  engravings  in  Steffens*s  Volks  Kalender  are  excellent,  especially 
those  which  are  prefixed  to  some  short  poems.  These  vignettes  are 
charming,  and  give  interest  to  the  verses.  The  little  poems  themselves 
are  unpretending  and  rather  pretty,  and  quite  free  from  affectation  or 
striving  after  effect.     We  g^ve  a  translation  of  three  of  them  : 

THE  CHILD  OF  THE  POOR. 

You  ne'er  forbid  the  bird  to  break — 

The  bird  who  watches  in  your  woods — 
The  branches  green,  wherewith  to  make 

The  little  nest  in  which  he  broods. 
What  to  the  bird's  warm  nest  you  grant 

Grudge  not  to  those  in  human  form, 
Denv  not  to  the  child  of  want 

The  dry  twigs  broken  by  the  storm !  • 


.  LIX. 
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Secare  within  the  sheltered  nest, 

Gnarded  well  from  every  gale. 
The  young  birds  dwell  in  warmth  and  rest. 

And  their  food  can  never  fail. 
Out  in  the  wind,  and  in  the  rain. 

The  child  of  poverty  must  go, 
Suffering  hunger,  thirst,  or  pain ; 

Ah,  then,  to  him  some  pity  show ! 

In  summer  jovs  you  find  delight. 

And  to  the  birds'  sweet  warblines  list — 
To  sunny  lands  they  take  their  flignt 

When  o'er  the  woods  hang  gloom  and  mist. 
Then  through  the  forest  glades  resound. 

Not  songs,  but  sighs  from  many  a  breast. 
From  wand'rers  o'er  the  snowy  ground. 

With  cold  and  misery  oppressed  1 

The  Lord  forgets  not  the  poor  bird. 

Nor  the  poor  children  in  the  wood ; 
By  Him  their  wailing  cries  are  heard. 

And  all  their  sorrows  understood. 
Ah,  then,  be  merciful !  and  know, 

The  twig  now  withered,  dried,  and  old, 
Green  in  eternity  shall  grow. 

And  bear  you  fruit  a  thousand-fold  t 

HANS,  SANS  CULOTIS. 

Where  are  you  hiding,  Hans  ?    It  has  long  since  struck  four ; 

We're  waiting  here  for  yon— 
That  into  the  thick  wood  the  robber-band  may  poor. 

And  the  gensd'armes  ptirsue. 
A  merry  romp,  Hans,  we  will  have  to-night, 
And  you  shall  be  the  captain  of  the  fight ! 

Children  I  ye  may  laugh  «t  Haas  right  heartily—- 

He  sits  at  home  to-day ; 
Poor  Hans !    He  can't  come  down  from  yon  old  dresser,  see ! 

With  vou  to  go  and  play. 
His  naked  legs  Hans  sadly  gazes  on — 
How  very  strange !    Where  have  his  trousers  gone  P 

Upon  his  master's  trees  some  rosy  apples  hung. 

Hans  thought  he  would  like  one. 
So  up  he  climbed,  high,  high  the  topmost  leaves  among, 

iut  Hans — what  have  you  done  ? 
An  awkward  branch,  as  Hans  the  apple  stole. 
Caught  bim,  and  in  his  garments  tore  a  hoie ! 

Hans  sat  with  dangling  legs,  and  making  a  wry  face. 

Untouched  the  apple  stood. 
His  mother  sewed  a  large  patch  into  the  torn  place. 

His  father  in  cross  mood 
Came  home,  and,  upon  hearing  Hans's  trick. 
He  beat  him  soundly  with  a  hazel  stick. 

Ah,  Hans !  your  master  saw  you  on  his  apple-tree ; 

To  increase  your  sorrow, 
No  doubt  you  guess,  then,  what  your  punishment  will  be 

When  you  go  back  to-morrow. 
Your  dear-bought  apple,  why  will  you  not  biteP 
Poor  Hans !    We  wish  you  a  good  appetite ! 
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ACROSS  TAB  RtVtnLfeT. 

Herself  as  ret  a  <Aild  in  years. 

She  guides  with  kind  and  tender  care 
Her  little  brother,  full  of  fears. 

Who  stops  in  hesitatictt  there. 

Timid  and  trembling  how  he  stands ! 

His  eyes  are  filed  upon  the  brook ; 
And  now  he  stretches  lorth  his  hands 

To  her,  with  a  beseeohing  look. 

Encircled  by  his  sister's  arm, 
While  her  sweet  smiles  upon  him  beam. 

Her  soft  words  soothing  his  alarm. 
He  wades  into  the  chilly  stream. 

Pleased  by  the  water*a  sportive  pky, 

He  goes — his  sister  still  his  guide ; 
Hisjoyous  smiles  her  care  repay, 

When  they  hare  reached  the  other  side. 

Oh,  wondrous  blossom,  planted  by 

Omnipotence  in  female  hearts. 
Wherein  the  germs  of  pure  lote  lie. 

In  need,  whidi  tenderness  inpait ! 

The  unconscious  impulse  from  above, 

Prompting  what  now  the  sister  feels. 
May  ripen  to  maternal  love, 

As,  m  his  course.  Time  quickly  steals. 

We  oWrre  in  a  list  of  all  tli«  potentates  of  Europe,  giten  at  the  com<> 
oieDcemeDt  of  one  of  the  Almanacks  b«fbre  a&'^we  shall  not  be  so  in- 
human as  to  mention  whioh-^this  eentettoe  or  paragraph: 

<<HolsteiD.     Henog  FHedrich,  bom  6th  July,  1829,  married  the 

DnchtM  Adelheid  of  Hohenl.  Langenb.,  bom  July,  1835.     Children, 

Angntte  Victoria,  Karoline  Mathilda,  and  Ernst  Giinther."  Is  the  editor 

not  afnud  of  riiaring  the  doom  of  D^.  May,  and  being  imprisoned,  with 

or  without  hard  kbonr,  for  naming,  in  the  year  of  grace  1866,  the  now 

discarded  a&d  obnoxious  Frederidk  of  Augustenburg  at  Duke  of  Hoi- 

stein  ?     What  will  Count— -it  ought  to  be  Ktng'^Bismark  say  to  this,  if 

his  Argvo  eye  should  light  upon  the  story-telling  announcement?    The 

poor  puppet  duke !    For  whom  the  monarch  of  ^ixe-Coburg**Gotha,  and 

the  heir-apparent  of  the  Prussian  throne,  were  so  exceedingly  interested, 

beibre  the  iayasioii  of  Denmark  was  eommeneed,  to  eetablish  his  rights ; 

but  who  hut  been  made  what,  in  common  parlance,  is  oalled  a.  catspaw 

of,  since  his  pretended  claims  were  only  put  forth  as  an  excuse  for 

lohbing  Denmark  ef  Schleswig,  Holsteitt,  and  Lauenberg,  in  order  that 

Prassia  might  get  possession  of  Kiel,  and  some  of  the  beet  Baltic  ports, 

enaUe  her  to  become  a  maritime  as  well  as  a  military  nation.     The 

jir-apparent^  who  blustered  so  much  for  '^justice"  to  the  duke,  ought  to 

3el  rather  sore  at  Prassia's  and  her  vassal,  Austria's,  desertion  of  his 

iause.   Bat  probably  he  will  resign  himself  gracefully  to  a  disaster  which 

s  to  increase  his  own  future  kingdom,  and  forget,  or  in  German  fashion 

leny,  his  whilom  partisanship  of  him  now  so  appropriately  styled  in  Ger- 

aany  Frederick  LACKLaKD ! 

D  2 
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The  Almanack  edited  by  Gabtts  is  by  no  means  attractire;  it  contains 
a  number  of  short  tales,  of  about  a  page  and  a  half  each,  besides  several 
longer  ones.  Among  these  may  be  named  "  The  Fate  of  a  Ring,**  '<  The 
Umbrella,"  "  Gabriel  Sedlich's  Adventure  on  a  Journey,"  Gabriel  Sed- 
lich  being  a  bankrupt  hairdress^  at  a  theatre,  and  a  third  or  fourth-rate 
actor.  We  hailed  this  last  effort  of  genius,  imagining  by  the  name  that 
the  adventure  might  be  somewhat  comical,  but  soon  perceived  it  was  as 
heavy  as  a  dancing  bear.  There  is  one  sketch,  however,  which  is  amusing. 
It  is  entitled  "  Self-Conceited,"  by  Bertha  Alrebi.  Notwithstanding  the 
Germans'  dislike  to  the  overbearing  Englbh,  they  give  themselves  some 
trouble  to  imitate  them.  The  following  extract  from  the  above-men- 
tioned sketch — though,  to  do  the  authoress  justice,  she  is  laughing  at  the 
heroine-'will  give  an  idea  of  what  Grerman  young  ladies  imagine  to  be 
the  most  recherche  mode  of  tea-drinking  among  the  much-misrepresented 
"Englander." 

Rosalie  placed  herself  before  the  mirror,  and,  with  ereat  satisfaction, 
contemplated  her  over-dressed  figure.  She  smoothed  her  hair :  her  ringlets 
had  got  rather  out  of  curl.  *'  Ah!"  she  said  to  herself,  '*  even  this  looks 
interesting,  just  like  the  die-away  English  ladies  with  their  long,  long 
locks.  I  might  pass  for  one ;  there  is  a  great  deal  of  the  English  type 
about  me.  I  will  have  some  fun  about  it,  to  while  away  my  time  in  this 
stupid  country-place,  and  by-and-by,  in  society  in  town,  I  can  relate 
what  happens  as  an  anecdote.  The  little  goose  of  a  parson's  daughter, 
who  doubtless  has  never  g^ne  far  from  her  chum,  I  could  make  believe 
anything.  How  shall  I  begin  ?  When  first  I  beheld  the  girl  her  manners 
were  very  assured — ^not  at  all  as  if  she  were  impressed  with  the  difference 
between  her  poverty  and  our  wealth.  I  shall  make  her  feel  it,  however; 
external  advantages  would  be  less  sure  of  effecting  this  with  her,  pro- 
bably, than  mental  weapons.  She  shall  recognise  what  opportunities  for 
cultivation  and  superior  enjoyment  those  in  affluent  circumstances  have 
at  their  command.  To  astonish  her,  and  amuse  myself,  I  will  play  the 
Englishwoman  to-day.  The  English  language,  customs,  and  comforts 
are  all  Greek  to  Miss  Minna.  I  will  go  to  work  at  once  !*'  Rosalie 
rang,  Marianne,  the  parlour-maid,  entered,  and  received  the  following 
orders  for  the  housekeeper :  '^  Tell  Mrs.  Wolter,  instead  of  coffee,  she  is 
to  send  us  up  exceedingly  strong  tea  in  the  Britannia-metal  service,  with 
some  pieces  of  toast  and  an  English  cake.  Then  bring  me  those  red- 
bound  books  of  English  poetry  which  are  in  my  room." 

Marianne  did  as  she  was  bid,  and  also  brought  the  volumes.  Rosalie, 
who,  meanwhile,  had  put  on  a  large  shawl  before  the  glass,  and  arranged 
it  so  that  it  fell  a  little  off  the  shoulders,  and  thus  drew  out  her  curb  still 
longer,  threw  herself  languidly  upon  a  sofii,  and  was  absorbed  in  Byron, 
when  suddenly  the  idea  struck  her  that  it  might  be  advisable  and  proper 
to  consign  a  part  also  to  Marianne  in  the  intended  comedy,  so  she  said, 
*'  Mary,  you  are  to  pass  for  an  English  girl  to-day  ;  you  are  not  to  speak 
a  syllable  of  German  before  my  guests  this  afternoon." 

*'  But,  miss,  it  is  my  mother-tongue,  and  I  understand  no  other." 

*<  That  is  of  no  consequence  1  To  everything  that  I  say,  answer, 
alternately,  <  Yes,  my  lady  !'  or  <  All  right !'  Surely  you  will  be  able  to 
impress  these  two  sentences  upon  your  memory." 
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Marianne  was  forced  to  repeat  the  words  like  a  parrot  until  she  could 
say  them  fluently.  If  she  performed  her  part  well  as  an  Englishwoman, 
Rosalie  promised  her  a  thaler ;  and  Marianne,  ahsurd  as  she  knew  she 
-must  appear,  consented  to  obey.  In  secret,  it  is  true,  she  thought, 
*^  What  do  not  rich  people  expect  of  us  p  To  all  their  caprices  we  must 
lend  ourselves  V 

Some  one  knocked  at  the  door,  and  in  came  Mrs.  Wolter,  an  elderly 
individual,  who  had  been  on  the  property  for  many  years.  With  her 
arms  stuck  akimbo,  and  with  difficulty  keeping  down  her  anger,  she  said: 
*^  Miss,  do  you  really  mean  that  to-day,  the  second  afternoon  of  the  holy 
Whitsuntide  holidays,  should  be  taken  up  baking  English  cakes,  while 
my  beautiful  Eonigs-cakes,  which  are  ready,  are  to  be  despised  ?*' 

Energy,  good  sense,  and  justice  can  exercise  power  even  over  the  most 
determined  characters,  and  Rosalie  felt  she  dared  not  draw  the  strings  too 
tightly  here ;  besides,  it  was  only  the  name  she  wanted,  so  she  determined 
to  call  Mrs.  Welter's  cakes  "  queen's-cakes,"  and  replied  : 

*^  If  you  have  such  an  objection  to  baking  afresh,  let  it  be  as  it  is." 

''  And,"  Mrs.  Wolter  again  exclaimed,  *'  is  it  true  that  you  wuh  to 
drink  tea  now,  the  usual  hour  for  coffee?" 

'*  Certainly  I  I  particularly  wish  it.  Also,  along  with  the  slices  of 
toast,  I  want  sent  up  both  fried  and  raw  bacon,  for  that  is  the  English 
custom. 

*'  English  ^  plump-puddinc^  I  know,  of  course ;  it  bums  into  \ng  flames, 
like  when  one  boils  over  wim  anger.  I  have  heajrd  also  of  English  *  race- 
horses,' that  run  away  when  they  get  too  much  of  the  spur.  There  are 
English  'buldoggs'  also.  But  English  customs — here,  here  with  us 
in  the  country?  Well,  I  had  better  put  an  English  plaister  upon  my 
mouth!" 

And  off  marched  Mrs.  Wolter,  while  Marianne  had  a  hard  task  to  pre- 
vent herself  from  laughing  aloud. 

Rosalie's  brother  coming  in  just  then,  she  confided  to  him  her  plans 
for  chasing  away  the  tediousness  of  the  afternoon.     He  reproves  her : 

''  Nonsense,  affectation,  only  to  mystify  the  people !  Take  care  !  They 
are  more  sensible  than  you  fancy,  and  the  consequences  may  prove  db- 
agreeable  to  you.  The  clergyman  is  a  learned  man,  and  his  wife  de- 
cidedly not  without  education.  Very  probably  they  have  taught  their 
daughter  more  than  you  young  ladies  from  the  town  acquire,  or  have  had 
drummed  into  your  heads  at  your  much-lauded  schools.'* 

Still  Rosalie  was  obstinate  as  well  as  conceited,  and  would  not  give 
way  to  her  brother.  Presently  the  expected  guests  appeared  at  the 
garden  gate.  Miss  Minna  was  well  wrapped  up,  and  had  overshoes  and 
an  umbrella.  Rosalie  received  them  politely,  but  not  cordially,  ex- 
pressing her  surprise  that  they  did  not  prefer  to  drive  in  such  bad 
weather. 

''  Our  father  wanted  the  horses  for  something  else,  and  there  was  no 
onveyance,  therefore,  at  our  command,"  replied  Minna. 

"  Do  you  not  ride,  then  ?"  asked  Rosalie. 

<'  No;  the  idea  of  mounting  a  horse  never  entered  my  brain." 

**  Oh,  in  England  all  the  ladies  ride  even  more  than  they  drive.  I  in* 
end  to  ride  a  great  deal  here  in  the  country." 

'*  Then  I  advise  you  to  get  a  safe  animal,"  said  Paul,  Minna's  brother, 
i  young  agriculturist 
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''  Ah»  I  am  very  coarageousl  Shall  we  one  day  ride  '  a  tteeple-ohase' 
together  ?     Are  you  a  keen  *  sportsman'  ?  "  asked  Rosalie. 

*'  I  am  very  fond  of  riding/'  replied  Paul. 

'« Every  '  man  of  fashion'  must  be  devoted  to  audi  pursnitBy  or  be  ia 
no 'dandy.'" 

They  took  seats,  and  Marianne  brought  the  tea. 

"  May  I  offer  you  some  of  these  ^  queen's-cakes'  P  "  asked  Roealieft  en- 
deavouring as  often  as  possible  to  stuff  in  English  woidt*  Minna  took  & 
shoe  of  the  eake,  and  Rosalie  rattled  on  :  *'  We  are  very  badly  provided 
vith  stieh  things  here  in  the  oonntry .  I  miss  many  of  ny  domestic  ^  com- 
forts.' I  would  like  to  carry  my  English  cutloois  everywhere  with  me. 
I  must  beg  you  to  put  up  with  these  queen's-eakes." 

'*  They  taste  exactly  like  our  common  Koniga-cakes,  a  recipe  for 
which  I  lately  gave  Mrs.  Wolter/'  replied  Minna.  *'  They  are  very  well 
made,  however." 

Rosalie  cast  a  smiling,  triumphant  gUiiee  at  her  brother,  and  then 
answered : 

'*  Ah,  you  know  '  Miss  Wolter;'  she  is  one  of  your  circle,  I  suppose? 
She  is  rather  an  antiquated,  obstinate  individual.  She  almost  refused  %> 
let  me  have  bacon  for  tea,  which  ie  decidedly  the  English  custom." 

*^  A  rural  &shion  I"  remarked  Pawl.  ^^  Moreover,  a  peculiar  taste,  wbwh 
I  do  not  believe  even  the  English  people  themselves  could  tolerate  except 
at  breakfast.  For  men  who  are  going  to  hunt,  for  instance,  bacon  would 
be  a  very  solid  foundation  for  a  meal,  and  I  myself,  when  occupied  out  in 
the  fields,  find  nothing  nicer  than  a  piece  of  bacon  and  bread." 

Rosalie  again  smiled  significantly  to  her  brother. 

*'  But  here,  at  the  table  of  people  from  the  capital,  you  naturally  ex^ 
pected  greater  delicacies,  more  etherial  dishes,"  said  Rosalie's  brother. 

*'  De  gustu  non  est  disputandum/*  answered  Paul,  Minna's  brother. 

''  You  are  a  good  Latin  scholar,  I  perceive,"  said  Alfred, 

«<  During  the  long  quiet  winter  evenings  in  the  country  one  is  glad  of 
anything  for  amusement.  Besides,  an  agriculturist  can  learn  much  firom 
Virgil's  *  Georgics.' " 

^'  Before  such  studies  and  classical  pastimes  I  must  lower  my  colours." 

**  My  brother  was  at  a  mercantile  school,"  Rosalie  hastened  to  say.  "  In 
^m  the  dead  languages  are  less  taught  than  the  living.  But  in  society 
such  great  advantage  is  to  be  derived  from  the  knowledge  of  modern 
languages,  that  I  never  let  a  day  pass  without  exercising  myself  in 
them.  I  have  also  an  English  maid,  and  read  many  English  and 
French  newspapers.  Miss  Minna,  are  you  fond  of  English  litera- 
ture  ?" 

"I  am  only  acquainted  with  it  through  translations,  therefore  ray 
knowledge  is,  of  course,  extremely  limited." 

"  We  Germans,"  said  Paul,  <<  have  a  long-established  saying,  <  Nothing 
pleases  the  husband  so  much  as  when  the  wife  can  cook  well' " 

"  Horrible  I  Yes,  yes, « comfort'  is  to  be  learned  only  from  *  English- 
man.' The  domestic  arrangements  in  England  are  far  superior  to  our 
own.  How  badly  we  are  furnished  with  everything  here;  take  the  female 
servants,  for  instance ;  good  cooks  and  good  ladies'-maids  are  not  to  be 
had  among  the  Germans.  A  delicate  taste  is  so  much  wanting  in  kitchens; 
^the  culinary  science'  should  be  studied;  and  in  the  toilette,  taste  and 
fancy  and  invention  are  all  needed  to  render  it  elegaet  1" 
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Paul  laughed,  and  declared  the  ladies  would  do  heiter  to  trust  to  them- 
selves more,  and  lesa  to  their  servants. 

"  That  is  not  always  practicable,  and  besides,  what  is  the  use  of  having 
servants  then?  There's  Mrs.  Wolter,  for  example,  for  weeks  she  has  been 
informed  of  our  intended  visit  here,  and  jet  she  seems  to  have  got  nothing 
ready.    What  is  the  use  of  her,  if  she  does  not  fulfil  her  duties?" 

'^  But,"  said  Minna,  in  a  conciliating  tone,  ''  I  thought  the  worthy 
woman  kept  the  larder  and  cellar  well  filled ;  she  is  indefatigable  in  her 
industry." 

"  You  shall  judge  for  yourself.  I  may  ask  for  what  I  will,  she  has 
aothing  ready.  Perhaps  the  gentlemen  would  rather  take  beer  instead 
of  tea.  I  will  ask  for  it ;  but  as  my  maid  does  not  understand  German, 
I  must  write  down  everything  which  I  order  through  her." 

Rosalie  wrote  a  few  words  upon  a  piece  of  ^aper,  and  rang.  Marianne 
made  her  appearance,  and  received  the  slip,  with  the  command,  '^  Thr 
Miss  Wolter, ^^  A  significant  glance  gave  the  girl  to  understand  that 
she  must  answer.  Blushing  deeply,  Marianne  stammered,  "Jees,  my 
lady  r  Alfred  strugg^led  hard  not  to  laugh,  and  Paul  and  Minna 
looked  at  each  other  in  astonishment.  Very  soon  Marianne  returned, 
but  stood  standing  there,  silent  and  embarrassed. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?"  asked  Rosalie,  forgetting  her  English.  **  AtCs 
riischr*  was  the  girl's  answer,  provoking  suppressed  laughter  on  all 
sides.  Rosalie  was  in  the  act  of  explaining  that  she  had  ordered  English 
beer,  ale,  or  porter,  when  suddenly  Mrs.  Wolter  herself  entered,  bowed 
politely,  but  said  in  a  decided  tone : 

"  I  beg  pardon  for  disturbing  you,  but  as  I  knew  that  only  the  pastor's 
children,  with  whom  I  am  so  well  acquainted,  are  your  guests  to-day,  I 
thought  it  best  to  ascertain  myself  what  was  required.  I  can  read  written 
orders,  of  course;  but  such  dishes  as  are  asked  for,  in  this  slip  of  paper, 
are  new  to  me.  I  don't  know  Aleporter.  Pray,  Miss  Rosalie,  what  do 
you  really  want  ?" 

The  young  lady  addressed,  with  her  wounded  and  irritated  feelings, 
thought  it  wisest  to  answer  nothing,  but  turned  her  back  upon  the 
speaker.     Minna,  wishing  to  smoothe  matters,  said  : 

"  Ah,  Mrs.  Wolter,  these  are  only  words  of  a  foreign  language,  which 
are  differently  pronounced,  and  mean  quite  another  thing." 

"  Nonsensical  talk,  then  !  Just  look  at  this  cookery-book,  which 
Marianne  lent  me ;  it  contains  all  the  dishes  in  the  world,  but  not 
a  word  is  mentioned  of  Aleporter,"*^ 

Minna  glanced  at  the  title-page  of  the  book  handed  to  her,  and  was 
astonished  to  find  in  it  the  signature  of  her  mother,  who  had  given  it  to 
a  friend ;  she  asked,  hurriedly,  "  How  did  this  girl,  the  English  maid, 
get  this  book*?" 

"  It  was  an  heirloom  from  her  mother,"  said  Mrs.  Wolter. 
"  It  is  very  strange,"  continued  Minna.     "  My  mother  often  longed  to 
now  the  fiate  of  a  friend  of  her  youth.     How  did  this  find  its  way  to 
ii:ngland?" 

"  The  person  to  whom  your  mother  gave  it  must  have  migrated,"  re- 
ilied  Rosalie,  hastily  ;  but  Marianne  interrupted  her : 

*'  No,  Miss  Rosalie ;  this  is  carrying  the  joke  too  far.  My  parents 
were,  and  remained,  honest  Germans.  I  am  so,  too,  and  your  farce 
Bust  come  to  an  end.     My  departed  mother  spoke  to  me  so  often  of  her 
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dear  friend,  that  I  cannot  lose  the  opportunity  of  becoming  known  to 
her.     It  may  be  a  comfort  and  help  to  nie  in  my  loneliness.'* 

The  best  portions  of  this  Almanack  are  some  pages  on  natural  histoiy 
and  botany ;  but  as  they  throw  no  new  light  upon  these  sciences,  there  is 
no  need  to  translate  them. 

In  the  Yolks  Kalender,  by  Gustav  Nieritz,  there  is  a  pleasant  article  on 
the  German  Christmas  and  New  Year  festivities,  from  which  we  give  a 
short  extract,  relating  to  the  f^te  entitled  "  The  Three  Holy  Kings," 
which  is  especially  observed  in  the  south  of  Germany. 

The  Epiphany  f^te  commences  on  the  6th  of  January,  and  is  celebrated 
in  most  of  the  German  country  places  with  more  or  less  solemnity,  and 
in  different  ways.    One  of  the  principal  features  of  the  Three  Kings  f&te 
consists  in  processions  of  fantastically  dressed  children,  or  sometimes  even 
of  grown-up  people,  as  was  lately  the  case  in  Southern  Germany,  chiefly 
in  Catholic  districts,  but  seldom  or  never  in  North  Germany.    They  carry 
a  symbolical  representation  in  plaster  of  the  search  for  the  infant  Jesus, 
in  Bethlehem,  by  the  three  wise  men,  or  Kings  of  the  East  (Melchior, 
Kaspar,  and  Balthasar).    The  three  children  who  represent  this  mythical 
personification,  go  from  house  to  house  singing  some  well-known  popular 
melody,  for  which  they  receive  little  gifts  of  money,  cakes,  fruit,  &c.     In 
the  south-west  of  Germany,  namely  in  Bavaria,  Wtirtemberg,  and  Baden, 
these  representations  are  given  by  orphan  and  other  poor  children,  to 
gain  some  small  support  for  the  winter  months,  to  which  good-hearted 
people  willingly  contribute,  especially  as  these  exhibitions  are  particularly 
interesting  to  the  rising  generation.     Immediately  after  New  Year's-day 
these  little  actors  commence  their  wanderings  over  their  neighbourhood, 
often  extending  their  rambles  for  many  miles  around.    During  the  nights 
the  compassionate  inhabitants  of  the  villages  grant  them  shelter  in  barns, 
ox-sta]ls,  and  sheds,  and  provide  them  with  necessary  food.    The  company 
consists  generally  of  three,  sometimes  of  four  children,  either  boys  or 
girls,  between  the  ages  of  nine  and  fourteen',  whose  fantastic  clothing  is 
suited  to  the  design  of  the  representation ;  the  royal  garment  consists  of 
a  white  sheet,  confined  round  the  waist  by  either  a  cord,  band,  or  hand- 
kerchief,  the  front  of  which  is  adorned  with  stars  cut  out  of  gold  paper ; 
a  crown  on  the  head,  also  decorated  with  gold  paper,  is  indispensable ; 
but,  however  different  the  form  may  be,  a  pointed  nm  must  not  be  want- 
ing.    The  tallest  of  the  three  kings  carries  a  long  pilgrim's  staff  in  his 
hand,  at  the  point  of  which  a  silver  star  is  fixed,  that,  through  some 
simple  mechanical  process,  is  made  to  shake  about  during  the  ceremony. 
The  other  two  carry,  one  a  sceptre,  the  other  a  shepherd's  crook.     The 
performers  have  their  faces  blackened,  to  show  that  they  come  from  the 
East ;  and  this  is  also  alluded  to  in  the  following  lines,  which  they  sing : 

We,  Kaspar,  Melcher,  and  Baltzer  by  name. 

Are  the  Three  Holy  Kings  from  Moorish-land  that  came ; 


or, 


The  Three  Holy  Kings  from  Moorish-land  we  be, 
The  sun  has  burn'd  as  black,  good  folks,  you  see. 

Before  going  into  a  cottage,  or  entering  the  gates  of  a  country-seat, 
the  wandering  company  give  intimation  to  the  owners  of  their  arrival, 
and  beg  for  admission.     The  whole  family  then  assemble,  together  with 
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the  servants,  in  one  room,  to  witness  the  spectacle.  The  three  performers 
are  admitted,  and,  amidst  profound  silence,  recite  in  the  most  serious 
manner  their  legends  in  verse,  or  sing  about  the  birth  of  the  in&nt 
Christ.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  performance  they  receive  the  gifts 
destined  for  them,  bow  their  thanks,  and  withdraw,  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
next  respectable  farm-house. 

More  curious  still  was  the  way  in  which  the  Three  Kings- day  was 
formerly  celebrated  in  Bavaria.  Here  the  three  kings  from  Africa  were 
represented  by  three  old  women,  dressed  g^tesquely  in  men's  clothes, 
with  their  heads  enveloped  in  a  kind  of  bag,  in  which  holes  were  made 
for  their  eyes  and  mouths.  Thus  disguised  they  wandered  about.  The 
first  carried  a  broom,  the  second  a  rake,  and  the  third  had  a  chain  round 
her  waist ;  with  these  they  brushed,  raked,  and  rattled  away  before  every 
door,  until  the  inmates  of  the  house  chose  to  bestow  something  on  them. 

There  b  a  paper  called  '^  Christmas  Pictures,"  by  the  editor,  which  is 
composed  of  short  sketches  from  scenes  in  the  lives  of  the  lower  classes ; 
but  our  space  will  not  permit  of  our  quoting  any  of  them.  The  volume 
is  principally  devoted  to  a  tale  which  bears  the  name  of  *'  Meister  WoUers 
and  liis  Cutter  the  Seal;  an  Elbe  novel  of  Hamburg  Life/'  By  C. 
Reinhardt  And  with  some  extracts  from  which  sea»novel  we  shall 
dose  our  notices  of  the  German  Almanacks  for  1866: 

Wherever  water  abounds  there  will  be  found  people  who  delight  in 
sailing  about  upon  it.  In  Hamburg,  especially,  there  are  many  amateur 
seamen,  who,  principally  on  Sunday,  infest  the  good  old  Elbe,  and  who, 
after  working  away  for  hours,  return  home  with  blistered  hands,  and 
tumble  into  bed  vowing  that  *^  they'll  be  hang^  if  they  ever  go  upon  the 
water  again" — where,  however,  they  are  to  be  found  punctually  at  four 
o'clock  the  very  next  Sunday  morning. 

Meister  Woilers  belonged  to  this  class  of  persons ;  he  was  a  tailor  by 
trade,  and  had  risen  from  the  lowest  grade  of  his  craft,  and  had  also,  as 
he  thought,  perfected  himself  in  seamanship.  It  must  not,  however,  be 
supposed  firom  this  that  Meister  Woilers  had  made  any  long  voyages, 
although,  from  the  knowing  way  in  which  he  examined  the  rigging  of  a 
ship,  and  talked  about  '^the  water,"  this  might  have  been  imagined.  He 
had  only  beheld  the  sea  twice,  and  on  these  two  occasions  it  was  merely 
when  crossing  to  Heligoland.  Whether  these  trips  had  afforded  him 
much  enjoyment  is,  however,  doubtful ;  for,  on  reaching  Heligoland,  his 
first  act  was  to  clamber  up  one  of  the  highest  hills  to  take  a  survey  of 
the  surrounding  country,  in  the  hopes  of  discovering  a  footpath  to  Cuz- 
haven,  for  he  was  very  anxious  to  take  back  to  Hamburg  with  him  some 
of  the  few  internal  arrangements  of  his  frame  which  sea-sickness  had  leflk 
him.  But  Heligoland  is  an  awful  place  to  visit  for  those  who  cannot 
>ear  the  shaking  and  rolling  of  a  ship.  Search  where  they  will  for  a 
*earer  way  of  getting  back,  nothing  is  to  be  descried  all  around  but  a 
ast  sea-green  emetic  ;  our  poor  friend  was,  therefore,  forced  to  submit 
to  the  miseries  of  returning  to  terra  firma  the  same  way  as  he  had  come 
Brom  it,  and  arrived  as  hollow  as  a  bass  viol,  but  somewhat  out  of  tune, 
and  much  in  the  form  of  a  French  horn.  One  would  have  thought  after 
this  that  his  longing  for  the  sea  might  have  entirely  disappeared;  but, 
wonderful  to  relate,  this  was  not  the  case,  Meister  Woilers  had  not  only 
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quite  forgotten  his  sea-sicknese,  whick  he  ascribed  to  the  engine  of  the 
steam-boat,  but  he  even  thought  that  he  had  become,  bj  ikeae  two  rather 
stormy  Toyages,  a  perfect  sailor;  and  he  spoke  of  boisterous  seas, 
breakers,  shoals,  scudding  before  the  wind,  and  going  up  the  shrouds,  as 
if  he  had  spent  half  his  life  on  the  ocean,  and  frequented  the  most  dan* 
gerous  coasts.  As  his  business  brought  him  veiy  much  in  contact  with 
seafaring  people,  he  was  constantly  knocking  about  the  harbour  in  com- 
pany with  captains  and  mates,  where  he  was  eternally  studying  the 
accounts  of  the  weather  along  the  northern  coasts,  obseriring  the  wind, 
and  striving  to  initiate  himself  into  the  mysteries  of  nautical  matters  by 
indirect  questions,  pretending  all  the  while  to  be  quite  au  fait  upon  the 
sul^ect.  .  •  . 

Our  friend  the  taik)r  was  at  that  time  the  proud  owner  of  a  boat 
entitled  the  Emma ;  but  having  f>und  out  that  she  was  not  at  all  sea* 
worthy,  he  sold  her,  and  purchased  a  cutter  of  greater  pretensions.  In 
his  excitement  he  had  quite  forgotten  that  he  had  a  wife  who  totally  dis- 
approved of  his  penchant  for  the  sea,  and  dreading  her  tongue,  he  be« 
sought  his  godfather,  Schunnemaim,  to  pass  off  his  new  boat,  the  Seaif 
as  belonging  to  him,  and  to  invite  his  wife  and  himself  to  go  out  in  h&t 
for  a  sail  the  following  Sunday. 

It  was  as  good  as  a  piece  at  the  play  to  see  the  way  the  godfather 
Schllnnemann  came  and  imparted  to  Meister  WoUers  that  he  had  bought 
a  cutter,  the  surprise  expressed  by  the  latter,  and  how  Schiinnemann,  re- 
gretting that  he  did  not  understand  the  management  of  a  boat,  requested 
his  friend  to  take  charge  of  it. 

These  two  worthies  played  their  parts  so  well,  that  Mrs.  WoUers  had 
not  the  smallest  suspicion  of  the  truth,  and  even  undertook  to  provide 
^  provisions  necessary  for  the  whole  day,  when  WoUers  whispered  to 
her  that  they  had  better  act  generously  towards  Schiinnemann.  As 
Meister  WoUers  was  experienced  in  such  matters,  he  took  upon  himself 
the  gathering  together  of  the  necessary  cooking-utensils,  which  he  him- 
self packed  up  in  a  large  basket.  Besides  knives,  forks,  plates,  glasses, 
jugs,  and  cups,  which  filled  a  basket  by  themselves,  WoUers  put  a  supply 
of  black  bread  and  rolls  into  a  large  hamper,  oa  the  top  of  which  he 
placed  a  round  of  beef,  as  big  as  a  child  of  two  years  of  age,  which  would 
perfectly  well  have  sufficed  for  a  voyage  to  America.  Notwithstanding 
this,  the  beef  received  as  companions  a  pickled  eel  about  two  yards  long, 
and  a  sausage  one  yard  in  length  and  proportionately  thick,  for  people 
can  never  decide  beforehand  how  long  a  sea-voyage  is  going  to  last. 
Besides  this,  WoUers  did  not  forget  to  add  a  Dutch  cheese,  a  keg  of 
butter,  a  bottle  of  anchovy,  and  salt,  pepper,  mustard,  and  a  few  mixed 
pickles  as  a  matter  of  course.  He  was  also  provident  in  the  drinking 
hne,  having  provided  three  bottles  of  rum,  two  of  port  wine,  and  half  a 
dozen  of  St.  Jnlien. 

As  they  proposed  during  this  trip  to  keep  within  reach  of  civilised 
eountries,  there  was  very  little  possibility  of  their  being  famished;  and  as 
the  Seal  possessed  two  cabins,  Mrs.  WoUers  and  her  two  sisters-in-law, 
who  were  to  be  of  the  party,  were  enabled  to  put  on  their  Sunday  finery 
without  fear  of  rainy  weather,  or  of  their  dresses  being  crushed  upon  a 
XHUTow  bench,  as  is  the  case  in  '^common  rowing-boats,"  into  which 
Mrs.  WoUers  never  would  have  consented  to  have  gone.     But  a  cutter 
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was  quite  another  thing.  This  was  in  her  ejes  like  an  elegant  carriage 
and  pair,  in  which  she  did  net  mind  being  seen.  She  neyer  for  a  moment 
dreamed  that  she  was  in  her  own  conyeyance.  Had  any  one  divulged 
this  secret  to  her  during  the  sail,  she  would  eertainly  have  jum|)ed  over* 
boaid  in  horror,  even  if  it  had  been  in  the  middle  of  the  Elbe  ;  for  ever 
since  yesterday  she  had  begun  to  think  Mr.  Schiinnemann,  although  a 
widower,  an  extremely  flighty,  silly,  and  dangerous  person,  against  whom 
she  must  warn  her  husband.  How  easily  it  might  also  enter  into  his  head 
to  buy  himself  a  cutter  Kke  his  godfather's!  Ha!  that  would  be  a 
climax,  thought  Mrs.  WoUers. 

On  the  next  Sunday  morning  the  clock  had  just  struck  four,  or  *'  eight 
bells,"  as  WoUera  murmured  half  awake,  when  he  sprang  out  of  bed, 
scrambled  into  his  dressiog*gown,  and  ran  to  the  house  door  to  see  what 
the  wind  and  weather  were  like.  He  shook  his  head  as  he  looked  up  at 
the  sky.  It  seemed  ominous ;  not  a  cloud  was  to  be  seen  driven  by  the 
wind  across  the  blue  expanse,  not  a  breath  of  air  was  stirring.  Our 
friend  put  his  finger  into  his  month,  and  then  held  it  up^  so  as  to  feel  the 
current  of  air;  but  there  was  none !  The  smoke  even  irom  the  fire, 
where  the  cook  was  preparing  coffee  for  the  early  breakfast,  ascended 
irom  the  neighbouring  chimney  straight  up  in  the  air,  so  there  remained 
tmly  one  more  method  to  be  tried,  to  which  despairing  seamen  have  re-> 
covrse  when  the  wind  will  not  rise,  and  that  was  to  whistle  for  it.  This 
is  done  by  the  person  looking  in  the  direction  in  which  the  wind  ought 
to  come,  and  whistling  the  ascending  chromatic  scale,  a  method  that  is 
infallible  if  it  be  only  properly  executed  and  people  do  not  lose  patience, 
foK  there  is  no  example  known  of  any  one  having  to  whistle  in  vain 
kmger  than  three  days.  So  WoUers  whistled  for  tlie  wind.  Whilst  thou'* 
sands  were,  perhaps,  delighted  at  the  calmness  of  the  morning,  and  whilst 
the  owners  of  rowing-boats  looked  with  pleasure  at  the  smooth,  mirror- 
Uke  stream,  there  stood  this  egotist,  whistling  his  scales  for  wind,  nay, 
even  for  storm,  for  he  was  determined  to  have  a  good  sail  that  day. 

It  is  really  a  great  misfortune  in  this  world  that  people  never  have 
exactly  what  they  want.  Meister  W^&llers  comforted  himself  in  tlie  mean 
time  with  the  hope  that  the  wind  wouM,  periiaps,  be  so  obliging  as  to 
rise  with  the  turn  of  the  tide,  and  so  he  drank  his  cofiee,  urging  the 
ladies  all  the  while  to  make  haste,  as  they  were  to  be  on  board  by  six 
o'clock.  Chrischan,  cabin-boy  for  the  day,  had  to  superintend  the  trans- 
port of  the  provisions,  and  at  last  the  passengers  of  the  Seal  set  out  to 
join  her,  and  to  commence  their  excurmon  on  the  Elbe,  under  Captain 
Wollers.  They  were  met  at  the  Millernthor  by  the  godfather  Schiinne- 
maaii  and  his  two  cousins,  who  were  accompanied  by  their  future  wives. 
The  cousins  were  to  be  pressed  into  the  service  as  sailors,  and  the  ladies 
were  expected  to  admire  their  beloved  ones  in  their  new  capacity. 

The  cutter  lay  a  little  below  St.  Pauli,  close  to  a  wharf,  where  the 
sails  were  kept.  Wallers  could  scarcely  conceal  his  delight  when  he  came 
m  sight  of  his  little  vessel.  In  time  both  her  passengers  and  provisions 
were  conveyed  on  board,  with  the  help  of  the  owner  of  the  wharf  the 
sails  were  set,  which  certainly  without  his  assistance  would  never  have 
been  achieved,  the  tide  had  flowed  in,  and  with  it  a  slight  breeze  had 
sprang  up.  Ever^'thing  seemed  favourable  for  the  voyage,  and  Captain 
Wollers  stood  at  the  hi^m  ready  to  start,     fiut  however  bent  upon  a  sail 
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the  captain  and  passengers  might  have  been,  in  one  quarter  there  was 
evidently  no  intention  to  move,  and  that  was  on  the  part  of  the  Seal 
herself.  The  Seal  was  one  of  those  thick-headed,  stubborn  boats  which 
play  a  hundred  different  tricks,  and  like  to  go  their  own  way.  She  would 
not  obey  the  helmsman,  who,  in  his  endeavours  to  master  her,  was  nearly 
pitched  over  the  shrouds ;  but  what  she  most  disliked  was  to  sail  against 
the  current  and  a  slight  storm,  and  all  her  canvas  was  necessary  to  get 
her  on  at  all.  She  was  also  fond,  like  all  seals,  of  sunning  herself  on 
sand-banks,  and  she  often  succeeded  in  doing  this  by  disobeying  the 
helm. 

Her  possession  of  these  virtues  her  former  owner  had  naturally  not 
imparted  to  Meister  WoUers,  so  we  now  find  our  captain  standing  at  the 
helm,  having  the  highest  opinion  of  the  qualifications  of  the  Seal;  the 
rope  which  had  fastened  her  to  the  wharf  had  been  hauled  in,  and  the 
two  cousins  shoved  the  boat  from  the  shore  with  long  poles,  whilst 
Schtinnemann  and  Chrischan  stood  in  readiness  to  hoist  the  sails.  The 
first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  steer  through  the  numerous  colliers  crowd- 
ing  this  place  in  order  to  reach  the  open  river,  a  manoeuvre  rather  diffi- 
cult of  accomplishment  with  so  clumsy  a  vessel,  and  one  not  easy  to  be 
achieved  without  a  collision,  whiah,  at  the  very  least,  would  bring  down 
upon  them  a  volley  of  abusive  language.  The  cousins  pushed  with  all 
their  might,  so  as  to  reach  another  opening  in  order  to  get  into  dear 
water,  while  WoUers  gave  the  order  to  hoist  the  foresail,  the  nudnsaili 
and  the  topsail.  In  the  hope  of  finding  the  right  ropes,  Schtinnemann 
and  Chriscnan  tugged  at  every  one  that  came  to  hand,  the  consequence 
of  which  was  that  all  the  loose  tackle  got  entangled  into  such  an  extra- 
ordinary manner,  that  even  th^  most  experienced  seaman  would  have  had 
difficulty  in  finding  the  right  one. 

In  the  mean  time,  they  had  arrived  at  the  passage,  and  while  Wollers 
swore  and  shouted,  and  Schtinnemann  and  his  cousins  followed  his  ex- 
ample, tugging  in  vain  at  the  rigging,  the  Seal  seized  the  opportunity  to 
squeeze  herself  between  the  fore-parts  of  two  colliers,  where  she  quietly 
lay,  whilst  the  crews  of  the  two  vessels  amused  themselves  by  looking 
down  upon  her  and  her  passengers,  and  sneering  and  laughing  at  them, 
Mrs.  Wollers,  at  that  moment  glancing  up,  beheld,  to  her  intense  horror, 
two  enormous  rusty  anchors  hanging  immediately  over  her  head,  which 
she  pictured  to  herself  might  at  every  instant  fall  down  and  crush  her 
like  a  fly.  Captain  Wollers  stood  in  despair  at  the  helm,  and  agitated 
it  frantically  backwards  and  forwards,  without  having  an  idea  how  to  ex- 
tricate himself  from  this  terrible  dilemma.  As  they  had  neither  a  long 
rope,  nor  a  boat,  with  which  they  might  have  worked  themselves  out  of 
this  corner  towards  the  stream,  our  charming  pleasure-seeking  party  had 
the  pleasant  prospect  before  them  of  remaining  where  they  were  for  the 
following  eight  hours,  and  then,  perhaps,  with  the  next  tide  of  being 
carried  on  between  the  two  stems  of  the  neighbouring  boats.  A  friendly 
appeal  for  assistance  to  the  crews  of  the  two  colliers  only  called  forth  from 
these  redoubled  grins  and  laughter,  without  their  moving  a  finger  to  help 
them.  Meister  Wollers  knew  with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  and  he  sud- 
denly dived  into  the  cabin,  from  which  he  shortly  afterwards  emerged 
with  two  bottles  of  rum :  these  he  offered  to  the  crews  of  the  two 
colliers.     The  whole  scene  suddenly  changed,  and  the  sailors  became 
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wonderfully  anxious  and  willing  to  help  the  cutter  out  of  her  difficulty, 
and  to  hring  her  into  open  water ;  for  a  sailor  will  do  anything  in  the 
world  for  a  hottle  of  rum. 

They  let  down  a  boat,  and  took  with  them  into  it  a  long  rope  to  fasten 
to  the  next  ship  going  up  the  stream,  which  would  tow  the  Seal  out.  As 
soon,  however,  as  the  sailors  got  to  this  ship,  the  crew  of  it  demanded 
also  a  bottle  of  rum,  and  Wollers  was  obliged  to  sacrifice  his  third  and 
last  bottle  to  get  out  of  this  confounded  coal-hole.  It  was  child's  play 
to  the  sailors  to  set  the  cutter  afloat,  and  in  five  minutes  the  Seal  lay 
outside  the  colliers.  The  sailors,  having  untwisted  her  ropes,  arranged 
her  sails,  and  taken  possession  of  their  three  bottles  of  rum,  started  the 
cutter  with  a  loud  cheery  Wollers,  meanwhile,  with  the  helm  in  his  hand, 
finding  himself  suddenly  tacking  against  the  wind  and  flying  through 
the  water,  fiut,  alas !  there  cannot  be  a  worse  place  for  sailing  than 
near  St  Fauli,  for  here  there  are  always  a  host  of  small  fishing-craft  and 
turf-boats,  called  here  Ewem,  lying  at  anchor,  and  blocking  up  the  pas- 
sage. There  is,  of  course,  plenty  of  room  to  tow  a  boat  along,  or  to  sail 
before  the  wind;  but  those  who  wish  to  tack  must  understand  what  they 
are  about,  for,  besides  the  above-named  Ewem,  to  make  the  matter  more 
complicated,  every  moment  a  small  steamer  comes  paddling  along.  Can 
it  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  Captain  Wollers  wished  at  Jericho  the 
whole  fleet  of  small  craft  straight  towards  which  the  Seal  was  running, 
and  would  have  been  thankful  to  have  had  the  entire  Elbe  to  himself. 
He  would  have  liked  with  one  dash  to  have  reached  the  end  of  Stone 
Island,  and  still  hoped  to  pass  behind  the  clump  of  turf-boats ;  but  as  the 
Seal  did  not  seem  to  be  going  close  enough  to  the  wind,  he  was  obliged, 
just  before  he  reached  the  last  tack,  to  bring  her  in  stays,  in  order  to  tack 
to  the  opposite  side.  He  was  utterly  ignorant  how  he  should  set  about 
to  force  the  Seal  to  perform  this  manosuvre,  so  he  merely  seized  hold  of 
the  helm  and  pulled  it  round,  the  cutter,  apparently  good  naturedly 
acquiescing  with  his  plans,  turned,  flapped  her  sails,  and  then  all  at  once 
fell  back  into  her  old  tricks,  running  full  tilt  straight  at  the  unfortunate 
Ewer  I 

Now  there  happened  to  be  seated  upon  the  deck  of  this  turf-boat  one 
of  those  fair-haired  sausage-eaters,  who  come  from  the  interior  to  supply 
the  Hamburgers  with  tuxf,  quietly  pealing  his  potatoes,  and  absorbed  in 
his  occupation.  Whether  this  irritated  the  Seal,  or  whether  she  consi- 
dered the  man  a  fit  object  to  be  aimed  at,  is  doubtful;  anyhow,  she  deli- 
berately pointed  her  jib-boom  at  him,  and  rushed  forward  with  such  vio- 
lence, that  the  potato-peeler  would  have  been  sent  flying  overboard  like 
a  billiard-ball  if,  just  in  the  nick  of  time,  he  had  not  averted  that 
catastrophe  by  taking  a  tremendous  leap  to  one  side,  while  his  potatoes, 
of  course,  went  rolling  all  over  the  deck.  Having  accomplished  this 
spiteful  little  trick,  the  Seal  calmly  came  to  a  stand-still  by  the  Ewer^ 
with  her  jib-boom  stretched  right  across  her  victim,  very  much  in  the 
position  of  a  horse  with  his  head  amicably  placed  over  the  neck  of 
his  companion.  The  sausage-eater  had  scarcely  recovered  from  his 
surprise,  when,  regardless  of  its  being  Sunday  morning,  he  broke  out  into 
a  regular  volley  of  curses  against  the  crew  of  the  cutter  in  the  lowest 
possible  German,  making  the  ladies*  hair  stand  on  end,  and  Wollers,  in 
despair,  fork  out  a  bottle  of  port  wine,  to  stop  his  mouth.     Happily, 
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WoUers  succeeded  so  far  in  appeaciag  him,  that  the  man  even  set  th« 
Seal  again  in  her  right  course,  enabling  our  captain,  afiber  having  under* 
gone  intense  agony  of  mind  on  account  of  the  HaHburg  steamer  and  the 
Danish  guardship,  to  reach  at  length  the  open  nav^ahle  waters. 

He  drew  a  long  hreath  of  relief  when  he  beheld  a  free  expanse  of  water 
before  him;  still,  on  the  Hanoverian  side  of  the  river,  there  were  a 
quantity  of  ill-natured  sand-banks  just  concealed  beneath  the  satfaoe,  a 
danger  with  which  Wollers  was  only  too  well  acquainted,  for  many  a  tiMe 
he  had  stuck  fast  upon  one  in  his  boat,  the  Emma ;  therefore  Schlinne- 
mann  was  kept  constantly  sounding  with  a  hmg  pole  whenever  the  Seai 
tacked  in  that  direction,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  turn  about  in  good  time. 
Upon  the  Neumiihlner  side  it  was  better,  for«one  can  sail  up  to  within 
twenty  feet  of  the  banks  and  turn  without  the  smallest  inconvenience. 
Here  Wollers  fancied  himself  out  of  all  danger,  and  began  to  feel  himself 
more  and  more  like  a  genuine  captain*  The  spiteful  Seal,  however,  sooa 
showed  him  that  he  was  not  yet  her  master.  There  was  a  brig  anchored 
in  the  stream  to  which  Wollers  had  not  paid  sufficient  attention,  ezpect«> 
ing  to  clear  her ;  the  water,  however,  became  so  suddenly  shallow,  that 
there  was  hardly  room  to  tack,  and  they  were  doee  on  the  bng.  Wollers 
then  altered  his  steering  to  give  the  brig  a  wider  berth.  Ue  did  not, 
however,  make  allowances  for  the  brig  taking  the  wind  out  of  his  sails, 
nor  yet  for  the  current ;  consequently  he  ran  bang  up  against  the  brig, 
whose  jib-boom  went  through  his  ngging,  and  left  the  Seai  hanging 
therefrom  like  an  enormous  reticule  upon  a  lady's  arm. 

<<  This  was  the  third  misfortune,"  as  Chrischan  most  indiscreetly 
ventured  to  express  himself,  and  thereupon  received  such  a  sound  box  on 
the  ear  that  he  went  rolling  down  to  the  cabin,  aad  alighted  with  one  leg 
into  the  butter-k^,  which,  of  course,  had  to  be  sacrificed  and  thrown 
overboard.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  pleasant  to  the  crew  of  the 
brig  on  this  blessed  Sunday  morning  than  to  see  these  land-rats,  as  they 
called  them,  hanging  in  such  a  predicament  from  their  jib-boom :  two  or 
three  of  the  sailors  could  not  resist  the  pleasure  of  climbing  along  their 
bowsprit  to  take  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  affair.  Even  the  captain  and 
mate  came  forward  and  asked  if  they  wished  to  be  conveyed  to  England, 
whither  they  were  bound,  in  this  failiion.  Not  a  word  had  been  lost  upon 
the  unhappy  Wollers,  who  once  more  vanished  below,  and  appeared  again 
shortly  carrying  a  couple  of  bottles,  which  he  offered  to  the  sailors  as  a 
ransom  if  they  would  get  the  cutter  off.  ...  . 

In  process  of  time  the  Seal  was  extricated  from  her  precarious  situa- 
tion, and,  after  receiving  sundry  instructions  from  the  good-natured  mate, 
Wollers  started  off  again,  now  seriously  believing  himself  quite  up  to 
managing  the  sails.  The  ladies,  however,  by  this  last  mishap,  had  pretty 
nearly  lost  all  confidence  in  their  captain,  and,  whenever  they  drew  near 
to  the  banks,  wanted  to  land — a  proposition  to  which  he  invariably  turned 
a  deaf  ear. 

Thus,  without  any  further  accident,  they  had  passed  Blankenese,  when 
Wollers,  with  horror,  observed,  notwithstanding  his  repeated  tacking,  and 
that  the  wind  had  risen,  he  was  evidently  going  backwards,  for  the  Seal 
was  again  opposite  the  last  houses  of  the  village  of  Blankenese,  much  to 
the  amusement  of  the  fishermen  lounging  about  the  banks,  who  were 
almost  dying  of  laughter.    He  instantly  suspected  that  the  cutter  was  up 
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to  some  new  diabolical  prank,  but  on  this  occasion  she  was  as  innocent  as 
a  new-bom  babe,  for  the  tide  had  turned,  and  there  was  no  use  tackinr 
any  longer.  WoUers  soon  discovered  this  by  observing  the  ships  at  anchor 
turning  round,  so  he  noade  for  a  small  sand- bank  opposite  Blankenese, 
and,  dropping  his  anchor,  ordered  the  sails  to  be  taken  in.  The  ladies 
would  have  preferred  being  ou  the  other  side,  that  they  might  have  taken 
a  walk  on  the  shore,  but  WoUers  declared  he  would  on  no  account  trust 
himself  in  the  hands  of  the  Blankenese  people,  and  told  such  startling 
stories  of  the  extravagance  of  the  inns  there,  that  they  were  at  last  con- 
tent to  trust  to  th^  own  resources,  and  desired  Chrischan  to  light  a  fire 
and  boil  some  water.  Meanwhile,  the  larger  hatchway  yras  opened  to 
allow  fresh  air  to  penetrate  into  the  cabin,  the  table  was  laid,  and  the  tei^ 
things,  he^  set  out.  Unfortunately,  the  mm  had  been  sacrificed  at  the 
first  mishap,  the  butter,  too,  was  gone,  still  tea  and  red  wine  were  not  to 
be  despised ;  besides,  there  were  plenty  of  other  good  thii^  left,  and  they 
hoped  to  enjoy  a  capital  meal  upon  the  water. 

Gradvally  the  river  rose  higher  and  higher,  soon  the  sand^bank  was 
oovetied  wiui  water,  while  the  wind  increased  perceptibly,  remembering 
evidently  Wollers's  decoy  whistle,  for  it  blew  so  violently  when  Chrischaii 
was  bringing  the  kettle,  that  it  was  not  far  short  of  a  storm,  beginning 
to  toss  the  water  into  waves,  which  set  the  Seal  dancing  up  and  down. 
It  was  not  poor  Chrischan's  fault,  l^erefore,  that  he  stumbled  with  the 
kettle  just  as  be  arrived  at  ^e  hatehway,  and  had  very  nearly  scalded 
the  godfather  Schiinaemann  as  red  as  a  lobster;  happily  the  beef  received 
the  burning  infusion,  and  Sdiunnemann,  die  ladies,  and  the  cousins, 
merely  what  ran  over  from  the  table.  Wollers  swore  in  a  thundering 
voice  at  his  awkward  cabin-boy,  ordering  him  to  feUk  fresh  water. 

While  the  party  was  engaged  sopping  up  the  water  from  the  table* 
cloth  and  wiping  their  dresses,  the  wind  had  become  a  perfect  gale,  blow- 
ing hard  right  up  the  river.    The  waves  came  rolling  along,  fringed  with 
their  dancing  white  foam,  setting  the  Seal,  that  was  riding  at  anchor, 
tossing  and  pitehing  to  such  an  extent  that  tea-things,  plates,  glasses  and 
all,  went  jumping  about  the  table,  and  Schiinnemaon  had  very  nearly 
been  shot  across  the  table  upon  top  of  the  ladies,  who  felt  exceedingly  un- 
comfortable, and  again  expressed  a  wish  for  tea.     WoUers,  therefore,  put 
his  hands  to  his  mouth,  and  roared,  *^  Chrischan!  water  to  make  the  tea T' 
Chrischan  was  seated  in  the  forecastle  before  die  stove;  plenty  of  warm 
water  he  had  ready,  it  is  true,  but  he  felt  so  wretchedly  ill  and  wobegone 
that  he  was  perfectly  indifFei*ent  to  the  wishes  of  the  cabin  passengers ;  he 
would  have,  been  most  thankful  for  some  tea  himself  had  any  been  offered 
to  him. '   He  could  not  stand  the  pitehing  of  the  boat,  and  on  putting  his 
head  out  of  the  hatchway,  and  seeing  the  waves  eocne  swelling  and  rolling 
along,  he  wished  himself  at  the  top  of  GuUberg.     Wollen  kept  roaring 
60  fearfully  for  boiling  water,  that  at  length  the  servant  made  his  way  on 
^    ik,  and  crawled  on  all-fours,  bearing  the  kettle  aloft,  and  laying  himself 
;  upon  his  stomach,  handed  it  down  into  the  cabin ;  but  there  he  re- 
.ined  staring  at  the  company  and  the  well-filled  table  beneath.  Schun- 
3mann,  who  observed  this  proceeding,  fancying  that  he  had  guessed  what 
e   wanted,  cut  off  a  large  piece  of  the  sausage,  and  smiling  good 
ituredly,  held  it  up  to  his  nose.     Instead  of  seizing  it,  Chrischan's 
ves  seemed  to  start  from  his  head,  his  mouth  opened  wide,  and — an  un- 
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expected  and  not  savoury  shower  was  poured  out  upon  the  viands  on  the 
table,  and  the  company  round  it. 

Mrs.  Wollers  was  furious  at  such  behaviour ;  she  opened  her  mouth  to 
fipve  vent  to  her  wrath  at  the  offender,  when  instead,  she  had  to  follow 
his  example,  thereby  causing  the  two  fiancees  to  join  in  the  quartette ; 
and  in  wnat  a  horrible  state  the  cabin  was  now !  The  godfather  Schiin- 
nemann,  who  for  some  time  past  had  felt  rather  queer,  became  at  this 
Stage  of  affiurs  as  pale  as  a  corpse,  so  he  thought  it  best  to  make  an  effort 
to  escape  from  the  cabin,  but  just  as  he  had  climbed  up  the  companion-* 
way  his  stomach  also  began  to  turn,  and  the  two  wretched  cousins  follow- 
ing close  upoQ  his  heels,  received  an  unwelcome  bath,  which  sent  them, 
along  with  Schtinnemann,  rolling  back  into  the  cabin,  where  they  chimed 
in  with  the  general  lamentations,  or,  as  an  author  poetically  expresses  it, 
'^  sacrificed  themselves  to  Neptune."  It  was  a  terrible,  undeniable  fact-* 
sea-sickness  had  broken  out  on  board  the  Seal, 

With  horror  Meister  Wollers  had  perceived  this  misfortune  approach* 
ing ;  at  first  he  had  seized  hold  of  Chrischan  by  the  legs  to  drag  him  away 
from  the  opening,  but  as  there  was  very  soon  nothing  to  be  spoiled  in  the 
cabin,  he  left  him  lying  where  he  was,  but  drew  the  large  sail  over  the 
hatchway,  so  as  to  shut  out  the  wailing  and  horrible  sounds  from  below, 
for  they  were  making  him  feel  anything  but  comfortable ;  then  he  ran 
forward  to  heave  up  the  anchor,  and  set  the  cutter  going  again,  in  the 
hope  of  stopping  the  fearful  thumping  and  pitching.  As,  however,  there 
was  no  windlass  for  the  anchor,  it  would  have  required  a  small  giant  to 
have  brought  single-handed  the  heavy  boat  round  against  the  wind  and 
the  current,  and  Wollers  was  soon  sensible  of  his  powerless  position,  so 
he  ran,  and  lifting  up  a  corner  of  the  sail,  shouted  to  Schiinnemann  and 
his  cousins  to  come  to  his  aid.  If,  however,  he  had  offered  them  ten  thou- 
sand doUars  apiece  to  come  up  and  go  forward  with  him,  they  would  not 
even  have  glanced  round  at  him.  Nor  was  Chrischan  a  bit  more  inclined 
to  move,  so  Wollers  betook  himself  forward  again,  and  sat  down  sorrow- 
fully near  the  mast,  so  as  to  be  out  of  hearing  of  the  horrible  groans 
issuing  from  the  cabin,  above  all  of  which  the  imprecations  and  scoldings 
of  his  wife  rose  in  shrill  tones.  He  might  have  sat  there  about  three 
hours,  and  began  to  wonder  whether  they  were  still  alive  in  the  cabin, 
when  he  beheld  a  fishing-boat  bearing  down  to  pass  him.  He  hailed  it, 
and  waved  his  hat,  until  it  hauled  down  its  sails  and  came  rowing  towards 
him,  when  Wollers  fiung  a  rope  to  the  two  fishermen  who  were  in  the 
boat,  and  entreated  them  to  help  him  to  raise  his  anchor.  The  fishermen, 
guessing  that  there  was  a  chance  of  their  getting  something  for  their 
pains,  jumped  on  board,  and  the  two  men  and  Wdllers  pulled  away  at  the 
anchor-chain,  and  at  length  got  up  the  anchor,  which  had  buried  itself 
deep  in  the  sand.  As  soon  as  the  Seal  was  set  at  liberty  she  turned 
round,  and  dropping  down  the  stream,  left  off  her  terrible  pitching. 
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FEENCH  AEISTOCBACT  AT  THE  SEA-SIDE.* 

M.  Fafiavx  was  the  last  to  be  reconciled  to  the  marriage  of  his  niece, 
Valentine  Barbot,  with  Gontran,  Count  of  Mably.  Married,  however, 
they  were,  as,  after  the  public  scandal  with  which  the  intended  marriage 
with  Lambert,  Count  of  Saint-Genin,  had  been  interrupted,  there  was  no 
other  alternative,  and  no  sooner  married  than  they  started  whither  the 
aspirations  of  both  most  tended — to  Paris — the  centre,  of  the  Frank 
world.  Valentine  wrote  to  the  old  man  three  days  after  her  arrival,  on 
paper  of  the  Hdtel  Meurice.  She  protested  her  unalterable  affection  and 
respect,  and  declared  that  Gontran  was  the  most  affectionate  and  delicate 
of  husbands,  who,  so  far  from  turning  her  from  her  duty,  had  himself 
conducted  her  to  the  one  o'clock  mass,  and  waited  for  her  on  the  steps  of 
the  Madeleine.  One  thing  only  made  an  impression  on  Pere  Fafiaux  on 
reading  this  precious  epistle,  which  was,  that  Valentine  did  not  get  up 
till  noon.  Of  what  use  her  convent  education,  and  the  salutary  habits  he 
had  enjoined  of  being  up  every  day  by  six  o'clock?  He,  however,  vouch- 
safed no  reply  to  Valentine's  letters.  When  she  apprised  him  that  the 
Hdtel  of  MabI V  had  been  entirely  newly  furnished  and  decorated,  and  that 
an  apartment  nad  been  set  aside  solely  for  his  own  use,  he  only  shrugged 
his  shoulders  and  muttered  to  himself,  *'  A  million  gone  already  !''  He 
had  masses  said  at  all  the  churches  of  Lyons — pro  amma  aherrante'-^ 
for  a  soul  gone  astray.  As  to  the  husband,  he  was  despatched  without  a 
sigh,  in  the  company  of  the  whole  lot  of  Haut-Monts  and  Lanroses,  to 
the  darker  regions.  His  niece  had  been  taken  from  hihi  against  his  will. 
With  a  scandalous  explosion  that  had  echoed  all  over  Lyons,  he,  an  old 
man  of  indomitable  will,  and  the  hoarder  up  of  millions  (everything  in 
France  is  reckoned  by  millions — it  saves  trouble),  had  been  treated  as  if 
he  were  nobody,  and  he  vowed  a  deep  and  implacable  revenge  against  the 
whole  set  He  began  with  the  Saint-Genins.  The  failure  of  Lambert's 
marriage  brought  down  the  creditors.  M.  Fafiaux  was  cruel  enough  to 
indirectly  fiEm  their  rapacity.  When  no  alternative  remained  but  to  sell 
the  estate  of  Grande  Balme,  and  the  Hdtel  Bellecour  at  Lyons,  he  came 
forward  with  an  ostensible  party  who  were  to  purchase  both.  The  party 
in  question  were  two  monks,  who  dwelt  in  the  attic  of  his  own  house.  One 
had  been  a  schoolmaster,  the  other  a  bankrupt  win^  and  spirit  merchant 
at  Bordeaux.  They  were  now  founders  of  a  new  order,  called  Thaborites, 
from  Mount  Thabor.  The  one  was  to  convert  the  hdtel  into  an  academy 
or  collegiate  school,  the  other  was  to  appropriate  the  Grande  Ealme  as  a 
manufactory  of  liqueur  du  Mont  Thabor,  not  only  salutary  to  the  stomach, 
but,  like  the  "  Chartreuse,"  beneficial  to  the  soul,  being  distilled  by  holy 
hands.  In  return  for  these  concessions,  the  dowager  countess  and  the 
oung  count,  her  son,  were  to  have  300,000  francs,  or  the  interest  of  that 
imi  at  five  per  cent  for  ten  years,  and  all  debts  were  to  be  paid.  It  was 
lOt  without  bitter  regrets,  as  may  be  imagined,  that  the  Genins  felt 
smselves  obliged  to  hand  over  their  estates  to  two  poor  monks  repre- 

*  La  Vielle  Boche.    Les  Vacancies  de  la  Comtesse.    Far  Edmond  About 
jrii :  L.  Hachette  et  O. 
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sented  by  M.  Fa6aux,  and  withdraw  with  a  few  family  memorials  to  a 
modest  apartment  in  the  city  of  Lyons. 

Gontran  and  his  countess  were  in  the  mean  time  installed  in  a  fashion- 
able quarter  of  Paris,  and  lived  in  that  style  and  after  that  fashion  which, 
in  that  great  centre  of  civilisation,  is  deemed  to  be  essential  to  matrimonial 
felicity.  M.  About  is  at  the  trouble  to  inform  us,  for  example,  that 
upon  the  first  evening  of  their  arrival  in  Paris,  the  count  *'  proved  to  his 
wife,  by  reasons  redolent  in  exquisite  delicacy,  that  he  loved  her  too  much, 
and  held  her  in  far  too  great  a  respect,  to  present  himself  to  her  under 
the  brutalising  aspect  of  sleep."  They  had  accordingly  their  separate 
apartments.  Valentine  only  remembered  that  it  was  not  so  with  her 
ftither  and  mother,  and  for  the  first  time  she  wept  at  what  her  instinct 
justly  designated  to  her  as  a  cold  classical  etiquette  which  tyrannised 
over  the  natural  afiections.  She,  unfortunately  for  herself,  held  the  count, 
her  husband,  in  too  great  respect  to  venture  upon  a  discussion  on  so 
delicate  a  topic.  Next  morning,  too,  the  count  was  out  early  to  retake 
possession  of  his  beloved  pav6  of  Pyis.  The  Boulevards  have  a  fascina- 
tion for  every  true  Parisian,  which  is  more  powerful  even  than  love. 
Crontran,  like  all  other  Parisians,  was  more  at  home  in  the  streets  than 
in  his  h6te!.  There  was  only  one  drawback  to  his  happiness  ;  he  remem- 
bered eveiy  now  and  then  that  he  was  no  longer  one,  but  two,  and  the 
reminiseecce  was  not  of  the  most  agreeable  character.  But  Gontran  loved 
his  young  wife,  and  further  reflections  told  him  that  it  was  to  her  that  he 
was  indebted  for  being  able  to  return  to  Paris,  reoccupy  the  home  of  his 
ancestors,  and  reassume  through  her  fortune  that  position  to  which  he 
considered  himself  entitled  by  rank,  talent,  and  fashion.  So  he  returned 
to  breakfast  with  his  young  wife,  happy  and  in  good  spirits. 

The  harmonious  understanding  thus  established  between  the  young 
couple,  although  not  quite  coming  up  to  what  the  innocent  and  affec- 
tionate young  countess  had  anticipated,  was  further  diversified  by  the 
necessity  both  parties  were  in  of  setting  themselves  up  in  the  world.  Not 
only  had  the  hdtel  of  the  Mablys  to  be  repurchased,  repiured,  newly 
decorated  and  furnished,  but  horses  and  equipages  had  to  be  procured, 
and,  above  all,  new  and  proper  toilettes  had  to  be  made.  Mably,  it  will 
be  remembered,  at  the  epoch  of  hb  marriage,  had  just  come  out  of 
Cliehy,  and  Valentine,  in  her  provincial  gari),  was  like  a  Raphael  with- 
out a  fVame.  It  was  calculated  by  the  count  that  140,000  francs,  taken 
out  of  their  capital,  would  meet  all  exigencies,  but  by  the  time  that  a 
million  had  been  paid  for  the  h6tel,  100,000  francs  for  the  repairs, 
decorations,  and  furniture,  100,000  fbr  diamonds,  60,000  for  horses  and 
carriages,  and  60,000  for  indispensable  sundries,  the  coloured  papers  that 
M.  Fafiaux  had  been  all  his  life  accumulating  represented  an  income  of 
85,000  francs  only. 

"  We  pay  to  ourselves,"  observed  Gontran,  **  a  house  rent  of  upwards 
of  50,000  francs." 

**  We  will  economise  in  other  things,"  Valentine  replied. 

The  h6tel  of  the  Mablys,  repurchased  and  restored  by  Valentine,  was 
opened  with  a  festival,  ivhich  was,  however,  far  more  brilliant  than  eco- 
nomical. During  the  three  months  that  the  house  had  been  under  repair, 
the  count  and  countess  had  made  their  visits,  and  had  taken  their  place 
in  <\ie  best  society.     It  was  necessary  that  they  should  return  the  sand- 
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wiehes  and  the  trifles  which  they  had  received  from  others.  Madame 
de  Mahly  had  a  great  success.  She  was  declared  to  be  pretty,  genteel, 
and  graceful.  The  staff  of  the  crinoliDe- wearers  bore  her  away  in  triumph 
to  bails,  suppers,  theatres,  and  cavalcades ;  the  "  ^le  de  haute  devotion  " 
and  of  transcendental  charity,  initiated  her  in  its  meetings,  conferences, 
sermons,  sales,  and  lotteries.  The  abundance  and  variety  of  Parisian 
pleasures  carried  away  the  young  lady  with  a  kind  of  intoxication.  It 
was  a  whirlpool  in  which,  once  involved,  there  is  no  possible  means  of 
extrication  save  by  bankruptcy,  which  is  social  and  fashionable  death. 
The  scruples  which  lingered — reminiscences  of  a  conventual  education — 
were  eradicated  in  less  than  three  weeks.  She  imbibed,  in  their  place, 
the  idea  that  the  worid  is  the  infallible  arbiter  in  matters  of  conduct,  and 
all  that  the  world  approves  of  is  permissible.  With  an  instinct  that  was 
natural,  she  made  everybody  at  home  at  her  hdtel,  where  she  received  one 
day  a  week  and  gave  a  dinner  another.  So  exquisite  was  also  her  na- 
tural taste,  that  for  two  consecutive  seasons  she  led  the  fashion  in  the 
Faubourg  St.  Germain.  The  Duchess  of  Haut-Mont  said  one  evening 
to  her  brother,  ^'  That  little  one  astonishes  me  ;  she  can  amuse  four  gen- 
tlemen by  herself  alone,  whilst  your  wife,  so  brilliant  and  so  Parisian, 
cannot  even  retain  half  a  one  !" 

Valentine  had  declared  at  starting,  to  her  husband,  that  an  allowance  of 
two  hundred  francs  a  month  would  suffice  for  her  toilette.  Gontran  had 
smiled,  and  said  that  he  would  not  scold  her  if  it  did  not  exceed  two 
thousand.  Some  ingenious  people  compensate  for  external  expenses  by 
strict  economy  at  home,  but  the  Mablys  had  not  this  resource.  When 
a  mUlion  of  money  is  spent  upon  an  hdtel,  it  is  not  to  eat  black  bread 
in  it.  A  large  hdtel  and  splendid  equipages  also  demand  a  numerous 
attendance.  At  the  expiration  of  the  first  year  Gontran  devoted  a  wet 
morning  to  the  melancholy  labours  of  addition.  Nor  were  the  results 
cheering.  The  expenses  of  the  year  exceeded  the  revenue  by  a  consider- 
able sum.  When  he  communicated  the  fact  to  his  wife,  **  What !"  she 
exclaimed ;  "  notwithstanding  all  our  economies,  we  are  dO,000  francs 
in  debtr* 

The  next  time  that  Madame  de  Mably  met  her  relative,  Countess 
Adh^mar,  she  unburdened  herself  in  the  simplicity  of  her  grief,  that  with 
all  her  economies  she  and  her  husband  were  living  beyond  their  income. 
The  countess,  instead  of  sympathising  vrith  her,  laughed  at  the  revelation. 
''  Why,  little  dear,"  she  said,  ''  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  increase  your 
income." 

''  Bat  how  can  that  be  done  ?"  inquired  Valentine,  surprised. 

**  Oh,"  replied  the  countess,  ''  you  must  speak  to  Adh^mar  upon  that 
point.     He  does  nothing  else  ever  since  we  have  been  married.'* 

The  two  friends  adjourned  to  the  study  of  Count  Adh6mar  de  Lanrose, 
of  whose  character  as  a  speculative  financier,  to  the  horror  of  his  noble 

irent,  we  have  given  some  account  when  treating  of  the  modern  aristo- 

acy  of  France  as  depicted  by  M.  About.     The  young  count  was  alike 

Lttered  and  pleased  at  being  consulted  on  money  matters  by  his  fair  and 

oble  relatiTC. 

^*  Send  your  husband  to  me,"  he  said,  in  conclusion  of  a  long  conver- 

ition,  **  and  I  will  indicate  to  him  the  means  of  doubling  his  income 

ithout  compromiang  his  capital.'' 
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Mably,  when  he  heard  this  from  the  h'ps  of  his  pretty  wife,  did  not 
hesitate  in  seeing  Adhemar  upon  the  subject.  He  nad,  like  the  rest  of 
Paris,  the  most  perfect  faith  in  the  infallibility  of  the  count's  judgment. 
Yet  among  the  securities  which  were  to  be  exchanged  for  real  invest- 
ments produciug  a  modest  five  per  cent.,  one  of  the  principal  was  the 
opening  to  commerce  and  the  establishment  of  French  supremacy  in  the 
African  kingdom  of  Humbe,  situated  between  the  25th  and  16th  degrees 
of  longitude,  and  the  10th  and  30th  of  longitude.  But  the  investment 
was  returning  fifteen  per  cent. 

Life  in  Paris,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  is  not  without  danger. 
Rank,  fortune,  and  character  do  not  save  the  individual  from  those  perils 
which  are  common  to  all.  The  once  young  and  innocent  pupil  of  the  con- 
vent of  the  Sacred  Heart,  the  niece  of  the  pious  and  austere  Fafiaux,  and 
the  inexperienced  provincial  giil,  now  Madame  de  Mably,  was  -soon  des- 
tined to  discover  how  many  and  what  vile  traps  are  laid  in  the  way  of  the 
unwary,  even  in  what  is  designated  as  the  best  society.  Among  her 
husband's  friends  was  one  Odoacre  de  fiourg^lys,  rich,  handsome,  clever, 
and  eccentric,  an  admirable  rider,  and  exceedingly  popular  on  account 
of  his  very  eccentricities.  About  calls  him  "  ce  grand  noble  gamin  connu 
de  tout  Paris,"  and  the  ladies  excused  his  delinquencies  by  designating 
him  as  ^^  ce  fou  d'Odoacre."  This  Odoacre,  who  was  a  kind  of  Delphic 
oracle  among  men,  was  more  than  an  Apollo— a  Jupiter  among  the 
ladies.  His  mixed  failures  and  successes  had  made  him  at  once  diffi- 
cult and  inconstant.  '^  Lui  bon  gar9on,  ue  perdait  pas  son  temps  de- 
yant  les  places  fortes.  A  quoi  bon  ?  La  vie  est  si  courte !"  He  used 
to  say,  laughingly,  '*  I  am  not  a  shepherd  of  Arcadia  ;  I  am  a  man  to 
take  or  leave.*' 

The  youth  and  beauty,  the  graceful  simplicity  and  innocence,  of  the 
Countess  of  Mably  did  not  fail  to  attract  this  peculiar  type  of  Paris 
fashionable  society.  For  a  whole  year — a  most  unusual  thing  with  him 
— did  he  lay  siege  to  her  heart.  Valentine  blushed  at  first  on  detecting 
his  advances,  and  this  was  followed  by  an  ineradicable  horror  of  the  man's 
presumption.  She,  however,  could  not  avoid  him  ;  for  he  was  not  only 
supposed  to  be  her  husband*8  inend,  but  he  was  also  intimate  at  the 
Haut-Monts,  the  Lanroses,  and  with  most  of  her  other  friends  and  re- 
latives. 

On  the  20th  of  April,  1856,  between  two  and  three  in  the  afternoon, 
Valentine  ascended  the  staircase  at  her  milliner's  to  select  some  summer 
articles.  Mademoiselle  Angelina  conducted  her  into  a  little  ornamental 
boudoir,  where  she  said  she  had  some  novelties  that  were  not  yet  to  be 
made  public.  A  door  closed  behind  the  countess,  another  opened  before 
her.  Mademoiselle  Angelina  disappeared,  and  a  great  specimen  of  human 
perversity,  Odoacre  de  Bourgalys,  appeared  kneeling  on  the  carpet. 

Valentine,  whose  first  impulse  was  to  slap  the  young  man's  face, 
shrieked,  and  then  fainted.  Odoacre  rang  the  bell,  and  bolted.  When 
the  countess  came  to  herself,  great  was  her  indignation  at  the  trap  laid 
for  her  by  Mademoiselle  Angelina,  and  she  hastened  out  of  her  polluted 
premises,  driving  first  towards  home,  but  on  reflection  turning  off  to  the 
fiois  de  Boulogne  to  calm  her  feelings,  and  consider  if  she  should  men- 
tion the  insult  to  which  she  had  been  subjected  to  Grontran.  For  the 
first  time  in  her  Paris  life  she  felt  that  she  had  no  comer  in  which  to 
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weep,  and  no  bosom  friend  in  whom  to  repose  confidence  and  seek  for 
sympathy  and  advice.  The  result  of  her  palpitating  cogitations  was,  that 
as  the  fault  was  not  hers,  and  she  had  done  nothing  to  encourage  the 
young  man  to  insult  her,  she  would  not  put  her  husband's  life  in  danger 
on  account  of  another  person's  faults,  and  that  she  would  preserve  the 
secret  of  an  event  which  it  was  equally  the  interest  of  the  guilty  parties 
-— Odoacre  and  Angelina — to  keep  from  publicity. 

With  this  resolve  she  returned  home,  not  to  meet  her  husband,  but  M. 
Fafiauz,  who  had  suddenly  arrived  and  installed  himself  in  the  hoteL 

It  was  with  difficulty  that  Valentine  so  far  recovered  herself  as  to 
stammer  out : 

"  Oh,  dear  uncle,  what  an  agreeable  surprise  !" 

The  dear  uncle  coughed,  opened  his  hands,  and  delivered  himself  of 
the  first  words  of  an  exordium  which  he  had  prepared  : 

*'  Is  it  thus,  then,  that  I  find  you,  after  sixteen  months  of  marriage? 
my  sister^s  daughter,  my  tenderly  brought-up  and  adopted  child,  the  soul 
which  I  took  so  much  care  in  imbuing  with  all  Christian  virtues,  has  in 
80  short  a  time  wandered  to  the  borders  of  such  a  precipice  !'* 
"But,  uncle  dear!" 

'*  Of  what  avail  the  pious  teachings  of  the  holy  house  in  which  your 
childhood  was  passed  ?"  persevered  the  old  man,  whilst  Valentine,  half 
terrified,  still  under  the  influence  of  conflicting  emotions,  and  unprepared 
for  additional  trials,  could  only  murmur, 
**  In  mercy  explain  yourself  !** 

Great  was  her  relief  when,  after  torturing  her  by  saying  that  he  knew 
all — that  she  was  a  degraded  Magdalen,  a  heartless  coquette,  and  a  sinner 
of  the  lowest  grade — the  g^nd  accusation  in  reserve  turned  out  to  be 
that  -she  had  not  kept  her  Lent !     So  great,  indeed,  was  her  relief,  that 
she  actually  wept  with  joy.     She  admitted  the  truth  of  the  accusation, 
acknowledged  that  her  faith  had  been  dulled  by  the  noise  and  dissipation 
of  the  "  world,"  and  promised  to  reform.  To  avoid  Odoacre  de  Bourgalys 
she  would  willingly  have  gone  for  six  months  to  a  convent,  but  her  uncle 
only  demanded  that  she  should  be  less  intimate  with  the  Haut-Monts  and 
the  Lanroses,  and  that  she   would  cultivate  the  friendship  of  certain 
serious  persons  respected  for  their  virtues.     To  this  efi^ect  he  introduced 
her  to  a  number  of  "  bons  peres,"  among  whom  were  two  or  three  really 
distinguished  men.    She  learned  the  existence  of  a  new  world  to  her,  and 
which  was  utterly  distinct  from  the  Church,  properly  so  called,  for  M. 
Pafiaux  did  not  know  the  name  of  a  single  cur^  in  Paris.     He  spoke  of 
the  secular  clergy  as  of  an  inferior  element  good  for  the  people,  but  his 
esteem  lay  with  the  communities.    The  pretty  neophyte  also  learned  that, 
thanks  to  the  institution  of  the  "  tiers  onires,"  she  could  pronounce  quasi- 
monastic  vows  without  ceasing  to  be  the  wife  of  her  husband.     She 
allowed  herself  to  be  affiliated  into  a  congregation  in  which  many  great 
lies  were  registered  with  herself.     She  signed  papers,  received  brevet- 
nk,  and  was  gratified  with  secret  medals  and  mystic  rings,  which  could 
I  worn  as  jewellery  even  at  a  ball.  The  change  in  her  life  that  followed 
K>n  these  new  avocations  may  be  imagined.     She  became  indifferent  to 
ivolous  amusements,  neglectful  of  her  household  duties,  and  almost  a 
ranger  to  her  husband.     She  would  have  given  up  balls  and  opera,  but 
rt  director,  Pere  Gaumiche,  insisted  upon  her  not  doing  so.    It  did"  not 
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suit  the  tactice  of  the  fathers  of  St.  Christopher  that  their  neophytes 
should  go  to  extremes.  This  would  have  entailed  a  pnblic  rebellion  on 
the  part  of  fathers,  husbands,  or  brothers,  and  have  thwarted  them  in 
their  intrigues.  Bat  Valentine  was  among  the  most  seabus  of  their 
disciples.  Instead  of  going  to  weekly  confereoceSy  she  held  devotional 
meetings  at  her  own  hotel.  M.  de  Mably  did  not  take  umbrage  at  this 
conversion.  He  had  several  reasons  for  abstaining  from  so  doing.  He 
did  not  wish  to  act  against  M.  Fafiauz's  recommendations;  the  new  life 
was  less  expensive  and  fatiguing  than  the  one  he  had  hitherto  led ;  he 
thought  within  himself  that  the  change  had  been  too  rapid  to  last  long. 
No  offspring  had  blessed  their  union,  and  he  admitted  that  Valentine 
must  have  some  amusement;  her  devotional  and  charitable  pursuits  left 
him  more  time  for  his  club  and  for  the  pav6,  and,  must  we  admit  it  (but 
we  have  alluded,  in  the  previous  sketch  of  M.  About's  portraits  of 
'^French  Aristocracy,"  to  a  former  attachment  that  existed  between 
Gontran  and  Eliane  de  Batejins,  now,  Marchioness  of  Lanrose),  by  one 
of  those  strange  perversities  of  human  nature  that  appear  almost  unac- 
countable, the  Count  of  Mably,  who  was  wedded  to  a  young,  pretty,  in- 
nocent, and  loving  wife,  had  actually  got  to  neglect  her  for  the  society 
of  her  brilliant,  haughty,  but  much  less  pure  and  amiable  rival.  Not- 
withstanding the  recommendations  of  M.  Fafiaux,  Valentine  also  kept  up 
friendly  relations  with  Eliane.  An  accidental  circumstance  came  to  cement 
these  relations.  The  countess  had  exchanged  her  blue  scapulary  for  one 
that  was  pink  and  white  ;  from  a  neophyte  she  had  come  to  preside  over 
the  conferences  of  those  affiliated  to  the  order  of  St.  Christopher ;  the 
Marchioness  of  Lanrose  held  the  same  position  amongst  the  ladies  affiliated 
to  the  order  of  Saint  Joseph.  One  fine  day  it  was  discovered  that  the 
parties  benefited  and  relieved  by  the  two  societies  were  actually  the  same ! 
After  a  brief  time  of  consternation  and  perplexity,  Father  Gaumiche  pro- 
posed that  the  two  societies  should  work  together  without  being  con- 
founded, and  thus  it  was  that  Valentine  and  Eliane  were  once  more 
thrown  intimately  together — but  this  time  engaged  in  works  of  bene- 
ficence. 

Matters  were  in  this  state,  when  one  fine  day  our  old  firiend.  Count 
Lambert  de  Saint- Genin,  the  affianced  of  Valentine,  dropped  at  the 
H6tel  Mably  as  if  from  the  skies,  with  hunting-coat,  plaid  trousers  of  a 
large  pattern,  flexible  wide-awake,  an  alarming  waistcoat,  and  an  exten- 
sive scrubby  beard.  He  only  wanted  his  dog  Mirzaand  his  gun  to  have 
constituted  the  beau-ideal  of  a  French  aristocratic  country  sportsman. 
His  style  and  language  were  in  keeping  with  his  appearance.  Monsieur 
and  Madame  de  Mably  were  in  horrors,  but  they  could  not  repudiate  one 
to  whom  both  were  so  deeply  indebted.  There  were  also  £amily  ties  tx> 
be  considered,  and,  after  all,  Lambert  was  a  good*hearted,  generous 
fellow,  and  they  soon  made  up  their  minds  to  take  him  in  hand,  dress 
him,  polish  him  up,  and  make  him  presentable — a  task  in  which  they 
were  ably  assisted  by  Odoacre  de  Bourgalys,  to  whose  good  services 
Oontran  especially  appealed  under  these  trying  circumstances.  Lambert, 
on  his  side,  teamed  his  lessons  in  simplicity  of  heart,  and  with  rural  sub- 
mission. Nay,  so  far  did  his  transformation  proceed,  that  a  certain 
Mademoiselle  Angelique  Cerceau,  better  known  at  L}'ons  under  the 
pfleudon3n[n  of  Florence,  and  whom  he  had  brought  to  Paris  with  hopes 
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of  hig^h  ariiatie  pTeferment,  appeared  to  faim  in  the  light  of  something 
utterly  unpresentable.  The  friend  of  Bourgalys,  and  the  cousin  of  Lan- 
lose  and  Mably,  actually  asked  himself  if  his  mistress  had  not  been  trans- 
formed in  the  journey.  Sensitive  of  ridicule,  he  hastened  to  reconquer 
his  liberty  by  certain  pecuniary  sacrifices,  which,  paid  according  to  the 
▼incial  tan£P,  were  not  so  exorbitant  as  if  the  tie  had  been  incurred  at 


Another  feeling,  in  addition  to  that  lively  sense  of  the  ridiculous  which 
is  innate  in  every  Frenchman,  actuated  Lambert  in  this  proceeding,  as 
well  as  in  haatening  his  own  reformation.  Valentine  appeared  to  him 
even  more  beautiful  than  she  had  done  at  the  Balme ;  she  was,  indeed, 
at  that  epoch,  in  the  plenitude  of  her  charms,  and  although  her  vivacity 
of  old  was  now  tempered  by  her  devotional  exercises,  Lambert  could  no 
more  prevent  or  conceal  the  respectful  admiration  in  which  he  held  her, 
than  he  could  divest  himself  of  an  inward  conviction  that  Gontran  did 
not  estimate  the  extent  of  the  concession  he  had  made  to  him  at  its  true 
Table,  or  that  he  did  all  that  he  oaght  to  do  to  ensure  her  happiness. 

One  day  Valentine  went  out,  much  against  her  inclination,  to  pay  a 
round  of  risits.  The  Countess  Adh^mar,  whom  she  had  not  seen  for  a 
fortnight,  was  included  in  the  list.  She  found  her  in  a  state  of  great  ex- 
citement, and  her  house  in  disorder,  the  rooms,  nay,  even  to  the  passages, 
fiiU  of  boxes  and  packages ;  she  was,  in  fact,  about  to  start  for  the  sea- 
aide.  Carville — a  spot  whi<^  had  just  received  the  approbation  of  the 
£Ei8faiODable  world,  as  sufficiently  select  and  exclusive — was,  as  she  ex- 
plained it  to  Madame  de  Mably,  her  immediate  destination.  Everybody 
was  going  there— that  is  to  say,  of  their  set.  The  countess  had  taken  a 
^*  efailet*'  large  enough  to  entertain  a  few  friends.  Adhemar  was  too 
mock  engprossed  with  his  African  colony  to  do  more  than  run  down  once 
a  week.  Would  Valentine  go  ?  She  had  plenty  of  room  for  her,  and 
she  almost  exhausted  herself  in  expatiating  upon  the  pleasures  of  the  sea- 
aide,  the  deligiits  of  freedom  from  restraint  and  conventionalities — ^the 
batlis  and  the  pic-nics.  Valentine  smiled  a  negative,  but  she  went  home 
contrasting,  somewhat  painfully  in  her  own  mind,  the  indifference  of  her 
husband  and  the  austerities  of  her  sect  with  the  tempting  enjoyments 
held  out  by  a  brief  vacation  at  Carville. 

An  overt  and  aggravating  act  of  neglect  on  the  part  of  Gontran,  on 
her  return  home,  brought  on  a  crisis.  Valentine  resolved  to  profit  by 
the  invitation  of  Yolamle,  Countess  Adhemar  of  Lanrose,  and  have  her 
▼acatioQB.  Gontran,  who  at  that  moment  was  more  than  ever  involved 
in  hia  intrigue  with  Eliaoe,  rather  encouraged  than  opposed  the  project ; 
as  to  Count  Adhemar,  he  was  intrigued  in  a  different  manner,  by  news 
of  a  certain  M.  Mouton,  of  Lyons  (apparently  the  ubiquitous  M.  Fafiaux 
tibrough  a  representative),  who  had  been  purchasing  property  in  Humb6, 
winning  the  afiEections  of  the  negro  monarch  by  abundant  potations  of  the 
*iquor  of  Mont  Thabor,  and,  worse  than  all,  had  put  himself  under 
ilngHsh  protectioa. 

Mesdames  de  Lanrose  and  de  Mably  were  accompanied  on  their  yisit 
o  Carville  by  Lambert,  Count  of  St.  Genin,  and  Odoacre  de  Bourgalys. 
it  appears  to  be  a  peculiarity  in  Parisian  fashionable  society,  that  there 
De  always  some  peraont  to  appreciate  those  charms  in  other  men's  wives 
irhich  are  lost  upon  their  husbands.   The  honest,  simpte»hearted  Lambert 
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had  farther  satisfied  himself  that  Valentine  was  not  only  not  appreciated, 
but  was  cruelly  neglected,  ill  treated,  and  abandoned,  if  not  betrayed. 
His  loyalty  to  Gontran  would  not  have  permitted  an  evil  thought  of 
superseding  him  in  the  affections  of  his  wife  to  have  entered  his  mind  for 
a  moment,  but  his  old  love  for  Valentine  had  never  been  eradicated,  and 
he  felt  it  a  comfort  to  be  with  her,  to  console  her,  and  to  dance  attend^ 
ance  upon  her  in  her  isolation  and  affliction.  As  to  the  boisterous  Odoacre, 
his  impertinences  had  been  so  long  tolerated  that  it  would  be  deviating 
from  historical  truth  to  say  that  he  had  ceased  to  hope. 

The  arrival  of  the  two  young  countesAs,  their  cavaliers  and  attendants, 
at  a  small  sea-side  place  like  Carville,  excited  no  small  sensation.  It  was 
who  should  be  first  to  call  upon  them,  make  offers  of  services,  and  con- 
ciliate their  intimacy.  Valentine  especially  met  with  wondrous  success  ; 
but  as  the  guest  of  Yolande,  who  even  provided  her  with  her  riding- 
horse,  she  could  not  help  feeling  she  was  looked  upon  as  the  prot6g^e— • 
if  not  the  poup^e — of  Madame  Adh^mar,  and  this  feeling  was  still 
further  exasperated  by  the  tone  of  amiable  protection  and  condescending 
affection  which  the  one  adopted  towards  the  other.     It  was  a  secondary 

Eosition  which  Valentine  did  not  feel  at  all  suitable  to  her  pretensions ; 
er  rank  and  wealth  were  quite  equal  to  those  of  Yolande,  while  youth 
and  beauty  were  in  her  favour !  If  she  rose  from  the  people,  her  family 
was,  at  all  events,  better  than  Mademoiselle  Gilot's,  and  the  Count  de 
Mably  was  unquestionably  a  man  of  better  repute  than  the  great  promoter 
of  limited  liability  companies — M.  Adh^mar  de  Lanrose.  The  result  of 
these  envious  susceptibilities  was  to  beget  in  Valentine  a  spirit  of  resist- 
ance to  the  assumed  superiority  of  Yolande,  which  gradually  grew  up 
into  open  hostilities — hostilities  declared  in  dress,  in  manners,  in  hcwse- 
manship,  in  bathing,  and  most  especially  in  who  should  attract  the  greater 
number  of  admirers.  Yolaude  swam  well,  or,  as  of  the  feminine  world, 
it  would  be  more  correct  to  say,  that  she  floated  well ;  but  of  Valentine, 
who  had  all  accomplishments,  we  are  told  that  ''she  appeared  to  the 
eyes  of  the  spectators  on  the  shore  like  a  divinity  of  the  water.  She 
played  about  after  the  fashion  of  Sirens — at  one  moment  laying  on  the 
frothy  wave  as  if  on  a  pillow,  at  another  swimming  upright,  half  her 
body  above  the  water.  Her  drapery  modelled  itself  divinely,  and  she 
looked  like  a  statue  of  black  marble  with  a  white  head — just  such  as  the 
Bomans  have  depicted." 

The  rivalry  was  amusing,  if  it  was  not  precisely  of  that  kind  which, 
however  fashionable,  can  be  represented  as  in  every  respect  exemplary* 
An  abyss  lay  between  the  convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart  at  Lyons  and  the 
'*  insolent  shores"  of  Carville,  but  "  the  modesty  of  the  sex,"  we  are  told, 
*'  humanises  itself  by  degrees."  Trees  do  not  flourish  at  Carville,  but 
scandal,  on  oho  other  hand,  propagates  itself  there  with  wondrous  rapidity. 
It  is  impossible,  without  having  resided  at  one  of  these  little  fashionable 
resorts,  to  conceive  how  much  idleness  and  crowding  can  embitter  the 
feelings  of  three  or  four  hundred  ladies  thrown  together  at  every  moment, 
and  in  the  pursuit  of  the  same  '*  pleasures.**  The  rivalry  of  Yolande  and 
Valentine  gradually  developed  itself  to  open  expressions  and  taunts  of  a 
more  or  less  indecisive  character,  but  not  the  less  pungent.  The  victory 
in  these  little  duels  remained  as  in  other  matters — riding,  walking, 
dancing,  or  bathing — with  Valentine. 
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An  unexpected  incident  came,  however,  to  humiliate  the  young  Countess 
of  Mably  at  the  moment  of  her  greatest  triumphs.  The  rivalry  of  the 
two  beauties  had  cumulated  to  that  extent,  that  Yolande  had  sulked  and 
pretended  illness,  and  Valentine  had  taken  refuge  in  the  **  chftlet"  of  the 
Duchess  of  Haut-Mont.  Thus  placed  apart,  the  rivals  no  longer  tem- 
pered their  hostilities  with  forb^rance — the  combat  became  open  and 
public.  Yolande  gave  brilliant  soirees ;  Valentine,  to  revenge  herself,  got 
up  cavalcades,  pic-nics,  and  excursions  at  sea,  in  which  she  always  managed 
to  be  accompanied  by  the  ^lite  of  the  society  of  Carville.  But  a  change 
had  come  over  Odoacre  de  Bourgalvs.  Hope  deferred,  it  has  long  ago 
been  remarked,  makes  the  heart  sick,  and  so  it  was  with  this  arbiter  of 
elegance  and  prince  of  the  *^  jeunesse  dor6e"  at  Carville.  Piqued  with 
the  idea  that  he  should  be  perpetually  dancing  attendance  upon  the  young 
beauty  he  admired  so  much,  that  every  morning  he  should  have  to  ask, 
**  Where  are  we  going  to  to-day  ?"  and  every  afternoon,  "  What  shall  we 
do  this  evening  ?"  without  making  a  step  in  advance,  he  resolved  to  try 
what  might  be  accomplished  by  other  tactics.  He  fancied  that,  as  with 
other  coquettes,  something  might  be  done  by  suddenly  turning  the  back 
upon  one  whose  favours  he  had  so  long  and  so  assiduously  courted.  He 
attached  himself  so  closely  to  Madame  de  Lanrose,  as  even  to  give  origin 
to  a  new  scandal.  Valentine  could  not  understand  this  defection.  **  Was 
she  abandoned,''  she  asked  herself,  **  because  she  was  virtuous?  And  was 
it  because  she  was  virtuous,  that  she  must  be  a  silent  spectator  of 
Yolande's  successes  ?"  Lambert  alone  stood  by  her,  and  '*  tore  the  hair 
from  his  head  in  her  presence."  '*  What  is  the  matter  with  them?"  he 
would  exclaim.  '<  What  poisonous  grass  have  they  trod  upon  ?  You  have 
done  nothii^  to  them,  cousin,  and  yet  there  you  are,  upon  my  word  of 
honour,  shunned  like  an  infected  sheep  !" 

The  Countess  of  Mably  decided  upon  playing  high  stakes.  Circum- 
stances had  led  her  to  determine  upon  forthwith  returning  home.  She 
heard  but  seldom  from  her  husband,  and  when  she  complained  of  his  not 
coming  to  see  her  at  the  sea-side,  his  excuse  was  that  a  crisis  in  the 
African  investment  detained  him.  Affairs  in  Humb^  were  becoming 
more  and  more  complicated.  These  letters  had  been  read  at  the  Eta- 
blissement  des  Bains,  in  the  presence  of  all — the  Duchess  of  Haut-Mont, 
Yolande,  Odoacre,  and  Lambert  included.  But  in  the  mean  time  Adh6mar 
had  arrived  upon  a  visit  to  his  wife,  and  in  reply  to  Valentine's  anxious 
inquiries,  declared  that  he  had  scarcely  ever  met  Gontran,  that  affairs 
could  not  be  more  prosperous  and  promising  than  in  the  vicinity  of 
Senegal,  and  that  there  must  be  a  mystification — an  announcement  which 
filled  Yolande's  bosom  with  all  the  bitter  delights  of  a  real  triumph  over 
her  rival. 

"  I  will  go,"  said  Valentine  to  Lambert,  on  the  occasion  of  this  signal 

defeat ;  **  but  before  I  go  I  will  have  my  revenge,  and  it  shall  be  a  brilliant 

Mie.   I  am  resolved  that,  if  only  for  one  day,  all  Carville,  its  puppies  and 

ts  coquettes,  M.  de  Bourgalys  at  the  head  of  them,  shall  declare  them- 

.elves  publicly  against  her  and  for  me  !" 

To  carry  out  this  daring  project  with  success,  it  was  necessary  that 
)doacre  de  Bourgalys  should  be  won  over  at  any  cost.  As  to  Lambert, 
he  was  willing  to  aid  and  abet,  but  to  carry  away  all  Carville  from 
Madame  de  Lanrose  by  a  coup-de-main  was  a  thing  altogether  beyond 
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his  limited  fiMSulties  of  comprehenston.  Madame  de  MJablj,  on  her  side, 
did  not  hesitate.  She  resolved  upon  a  pie-nic  to  the  Abbey  of  Lampig^  j, 
in  Bonrgalys's  yacht,  the  said  pie-nic  to  conchide  with  an  illumination  of 
the  rains  and  a  return  by  torchlight.  All  Carville  should  be  there.  The 
only  thing  wanting  was  the  co-operation  of  Bourgalys.  Madame  Lanroee 
had  arranged  a  concert  for  the  same  evening.  Odoaore  sent  word  hy 
Lambert  that  his  yacht  was  at  the  countess's  orders,  but  a  prerioos  en- 
gagement prevented  his  being  one  of  the  party.  Bourgalys  not  being  of 
the  pic-nie,  no  one  else  would  go.  Driven  to  extremities,  Valentine  made 
an  appointment  to  meet  Odoacre  the  same  evening.  She  was  reeoived  to 
win  him  over  at  any  cost.  But  the  thing  went  further  than  she  had  cal- 
culated upon.  Feigning  illness,  she  remained  awi^  from  the  concert, 
much  to  Lambert's  annoyance.  Odoacre,  on  his  M<k,  went  to  the  con- 
cert, but  managed  to  slip  away,  as  he  thought  unobserved,  briefly  after- 
wards. The  two  met,  and  Valentin e  reproached  her  admirer  with  his 
defection,  and  with  abandoning  her  for  Yolande.  Her  object  was  simply 
to  win  him  over  to  the  pie-nic,  to  ensure  the  triumph  of  a  day.  But  the 
enterprising  Bourgalys  mistook  the  countess's  meaning,  and  sought  to 
convert  it  into  a  triumph  of  the  night.  In  the  ardour  awakened  bj 
Valentine's  condescension,  he  threw  himself  on  his  knees  and  seized  her 
hand.  For  the  first  time  Madame  de  Mably  felt  the  full  extent  of  her 
imprudence.  She  turned  pale,  and  raising  herself  to  her  full  height  held 
out  the  palms  of  her  hands  to  her  assailant  At  that  very  moment  the 
door  was  impetuously  thrown  open,  and  Lambert,  who  had  seen  Odoacre 
leave  the  concert-room,  entered  abruptly.  A  fearful  scene  ensued.  The 
Count  de  St.  Genin  seised  Bourgalys  by  the  throat,  and  hurraing  him 
towards  the  balcony,  ejected  him  into  the  street.  Madame  de  Mably 
sank  into  an  easy-chair,  apparently  lifeless.  The  dudiees  was  sent  for 
from  the  concert.  The  news  spread  all  over  Carville  in  less  than  ten 
minutes. 

Next  morning  Madame  de  Mably,  after  a  night  of  deUiinm,  came  to 
herself  in  the  arms  of  M.  Fafianx.    Her  first  words  were: 

'<  Oh !  what  vacations  !" 

And  the  second :  ^  Ah !  those  Laproses  I" 

M.  Fafianx  bent  over  her  with  unction,  and  said : 

^  If  the  Lanxoaes  have  endeavoured  to  compromise  you  and  sully  yoar 
character,  my  poor  child,  you  can  conscJe  yourself!  Heaven  has  punished 
them  both,  the  &ther  in  his  honour,  the  son  in  his  money." 

By  which  we  suppose  we  are  to  understand — that  which  will  no  doobt 
be  deveioped  in  a  farther  volume — that  the  Count  of  Mably  had  not 
been  losing  his  time  with  Eliane,  and  that  some  catastrophe  had  befallen 
the  African  kingdom  of  Humb^. 
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A   YABN. 

Aw  AT  oo  her  eoone,  before  a  strong  north-easterly  breeze,  flew-  her 
Majesty's  brig  Gcidfly.  Everj  stitch  of  canvas  she  could  carry  was 
set,  eaeh  sail  was  well  trimmed,  each  brace  hauled  tant,  and  it  might 
have  been  supposed  that  we  were  eager  to  reach  some  port  where  friends 
and  pleasure  awaHed  us.  But  it  was  far  otherwise ;  we  were  quitting 
England  and  our  home,  that  spot  which  contains  all  a  seaman  holds  most 
dear,  and  were  bound  for  a  land  of  pestilence  and  death,  the  little 
delectable  coast  of  Africa,  to  be  employed  for  the  next  three  years  in 
chasing,  capturing,  or  destroying  to  the  best  of  our  power  and  ability  all 
vessels  engaged  in  the  traffic  of  human  flesh.  We  touched  at  the  Axorea, 
and  reached  Sierra  Leone,  the  chief  port  on  that  station,  without  meeting 
with  any  adventure  worth  relating.  We  remained  there  a  week  to  wood 
and  water,  to  perform  which  operations  we  shipped  a  doeen  stout  Kroo- 
men.  These  people  come  from  a  province  south  of  Sierra  Leone,  and 
are  employed  on  board  all  vessels  on  that  coast  to  perform  such  occu- 
pations as  would  too  much  expose  Europeans  to  the  heat  of  the  sun. 
They  are  an  energetic,  brave,  lively  set  of  fellows,  and  Tery  trustworthy 
— indeed,  I  do  not  know  how  we  shonld  have  g^t  on  without  them.  They 
work  very  hard,  and  when  they  have  saved  money  enough  to  buy  them- 
selves one  or  more  wives,  aecording  to  their  tastes,  they  return  to  their 
own  country  to  live  in  ease  and  dignity.  As  they  generally  assume 
either  the  names  of  the  officers  with  whom  they  have  served,  or  of  some 
reigning  prince  or  hero  of  antiquity,  it  is  extraordinary  what  a  number 
of  retired  commanders  and  lientenants,  not  to  speak  of  higher  dignitaries, 
are  to  be  found  in  Krooland.  Sierra  Leone  has  been  so  often  described, 
that  I  will  not  attempt  to  draw  a  picture  of  its  romantic  though  deceit- 
ful beauties.  Its  blue  sky  and  calm  waters,  its  verdant  groves  and 
majestic  mountains,  its  gpracelul  villas  and  flowering  shrnfas,  put  one  in 
mind  of  a  lovely  woman  who  employs  her  charms  to  beguile  and  destroy 
those  who  confide  in  her. 

On  turning  to  my  log,  I  find  that  on  the ^  at  dawn,  we  unmoored 

ship,  and  under  all  pbun  sul  ran  out  of  the  river  of  Sierra  Leone.  As 
soon  as  we  were  clear  of  the  land  we  shaped  a  course  for  the  motith  of 
the  Sherbro  Biver,  a  locality  notorious  for  its  numerous  slave  dep6t8» 
On  our  way  thither  we  chased  several  sail,  but  some  of  them  got  off 
altogether,  and  others  proved  to  be  either  British  cruisers,  foreign  men- 
of-war,  or  honest  traders,  so  that  not  a  capture  of  any  sort  or  kind  did 
we  make.  It  was  for  no  want  of  vigilance,  however,  on  our  part ;  early 
ind  late,  at  noon  and  at  night,  I  was  at  the  mast-head  on  the  look-out 
'yr  sails.  I  knew  that,  if  I  did  not  set  a  good  example  of  watchfulness, 
thers  would  be  careless,  for  I  held  the  responsible  post,  with  all  the 
lononr  and  glory  attached  to  it,  of  first  lieutenant  of  the  Gadfly, 

**  Mr.  Rawaon,"  said  the  captain  one  day  to  me,  in  a  good-natured 
>ne,  as  I  was  walking  the  quarter-deck  with  him,  *'  you  will  wear  your- 
If  out  by  your  never-ceasing  anxiety  in  looking  out  for  slavers.  There 
lay  be  some,  but  my  opinion  k  that  they  are  a  great  deal  too  sharp- 
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sighted  to  let  us  catch  them  in  the  brig.  We  may  chance  to  get  along- 
side one  now  and  then  in  the  boats  and  up  the  rivers,  but  out  here  it's  in 
vain  to  look  for  them." 

He  was  new  to  the  coast,  and  the  climate  had  already  impaired  his 
usual  energy. 

*^  Never  fear,  sir,"  I  answered ;  ^'  we  may  have  a  chance  as  well  as 
others,  and  at  all  events  it  shall  not  be  said  that  we  did  not  get  hold  of 
any  slavers  for  want  of  looking  for  them.'* 

The  next  day  we  made  the  land  about  the  mouth  of  the  Sherbro  River, 
and  had  to  beat  up  against  as  oppressive  a  wind  as  I  ever  recollect  ex- 
periencing. One  is  apt  to  fancy  that  the  sky  and  water  in  that  climate 
must  always  be  blue.  Now,  and  on  many  other  occasions,  instead  of 
there  being  any  cerulean  tints  in  any  direction,  the  sky  was  of  a  dirty 
copper  tinge — or  rather  such  as  is  seen  spread  out  like  a  canopy  over 
London  on  a  calm  damp  day  in  November — while  the  sea,  which  rolled 
along  in  vast  and  sluggish  undulations,  looked  as  if  it  was  formed  of 
sheets  of  lead  of  the  same  hue.  Looking  astern,  one  almost  expected  to 
see  the  wake  we  ploughed  up  remaining  indelible  as  on  a  hard  substance. 
Over  the  land  hung  a  mist  of  the  same  brownish -yellow  hue,  hiding 
everything  but  the  »int  outline  of  the  coast. 

"  This  is  what  I  call  a  right-down  regular  Harmatten,"  said  the 
master,  who,  like  me,  had  been  before  in  that  delectable  clime.  The 
rest  of  the  officers  were  new  to  it.  '^  It  will  put  the  purser's  whiskers 
in  curl  if  he  gives  them  a  turn  round  with  a  marlin-spike.  Don't  you 
smell  the  earthy  flavour  of  the  sands  of  Africa  P" 

'^  By  Jove !  I  think  I  do,"  said  Jenkins,  the  second  lieutenant,  one  of 
a  group  who  were  collected  on  the  weather  side  of  the  quarter-deck. 
*'  I  can  distinguish  the  lions'  and  boa-constrictors'  breath  in  it,  too,  if  I'm 
not  mistaken.     Not  much  of  Araby's  spicy  gales  here,  at  all  events." 

*^  Blue  skies,  and  verdant  groves,  and  spicy  gales,  sound  very  pretty 
in  poetry,  but  devilish  little  of  them  do  we  get  in  reality,"  said  the 
master.  ''  And  when  there  is  a  blue  sky  there's  such  a  confounded  hot 
sun  peeps  out  of  it,  that  one  feels  as  if  all  the  marrow  in  one's  bones  was 
being  dried  up.  But  this  won't  last  long.  We  shall  have  a  change 
soon." 

*'  Glad  you  think  so,"  observed  Jenkins ;  <<  I'm  tired  of  this  already." 

"  I  didn't  say  the  change  would  be  for  the  better,"  answered  the 
master.  *'  We  may  have  a  black  squall  come  roaring  up  from  off  the 
land,  and  take  our  topsails  out  of  the  bolt  ropes,  or  our  topmasts  over  the 
side,  before  we  know  where  we  are,  if  you  don't  keep  a  bright  look-out 
for  it ;  and  we  shall  have  the  rainy  season  beginning  in  earnest  directly, 
and  then  look  out  for  wet  jackets." 

**  A  pleasant  prospect  you  give  us,  Smith,"  said  I.  *'  I  wish  I  could 
draw  a  better,  but  my  experience  won't  let  me  differ  from  you." 

The  fog  and  the  heat  continued,  and  the  wind,  which  put  one  in  mind 
of  the  blast  of  a  furnace,  was  equally  steady,  so  that  we  slowly  beat  up 
till  we  got  close  in  shore.  It  was  dark  when  we  made  our  approach  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Sherbro,  and  when  we  were  off  it  we  furled  everything 
and  let  the  vessel  go  where  she  might,  in  the  hopes  that  should  there  be 
a  slaver  inside  ready  to  sail,  she  might  take  the  opportunity  of  running 
out  while  the  land-wind  lasted,  and  not  seeing  us,  might  fall  into  our 
dutches.     Every  light  was  doused  on  board,  and  the  bells  were  even  not 
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allowed  to  be  struck.  There  we  lay  like  a  log  on  the  water,  or,  as 
Jenkins  said,  like  a  boa-constrictor  ready  to  spring  on  its  prey.  Besides 
the  regular  look-outs  we  had  plenty  of  volunteer  eyes  peering  into  the 
darkness,  in  hopes  of  distinguishiog  an  unsuspecting  slaver.  We  of 
course  kept  the  lead  at  the  bottom  to  mark  the  direction  we  were  driving, 
but  we  did  not  move  much,  as  the  send  of  the  sea  on  shore  was  counter- 
acted by  the  wind  blowing  off  it  Everybody  made  sure  of  having  a 
prize  before  morning.  Jenkins  said  he  was  certain  of  having  one,  and 
the  master  was  very  sanguine.  The  first  watch  passed  away,  and  nothing 
appeared,  but  neither  of  them  would  go  below. 

'*  I  think  we  must  have  driven  too  much  to  the  southward,"  said 
Jenkins  to  the  master,  growing  impatient.  ^'  The  written  orders  for  the 
night  are  to  hold  our  position.  Don't  you  think  we  had  better  make 
sail  back  again  P"      ^ 

*'  What !  and  show  our  whereabouts  to  the  slaver,  if  there  is  one  ?" 
answered  the  master.  "  Besides,  we  haven't  driven  the  sixteenth  of  a 
mile,  except  off  shore ;  and  there  isn't  much  odds  about  that.  Hark ! 
did  not  you  hear  some  cries  coming  from  in-shore  of  us  p 

We  listened,  but  if  sounds  there  were,  they  were  not  repeated ;  and  as 
Jenkins  had  the  middle  watch,  I  turned  in,  desiring  to  be  called  if  any- 
thing occurred.  I  was  on  deck  again  just  as  the  light  of  day  was 
struggling  into  existence  through  the  heavy  canopy  which  hung  over  us, 
and  as  the  sun,  which  must  have  been  rising  in  the  heavens,  got  higher, 
so  the  mass  of  vapour  over  the  land  increased  in  denseness  and  depth. 
At  first  it  hung  just  above  the  mangrove- bushes,  and  we  could  see  the 
tops  of  a  few  lofty  palm-trees  on  shore,  and  some  distant  mountains 
popping  their  heads  above  it ;  but  by  degprees  they  and  the  whole  scene 
before  us  were  immersed  in  it. 

The  people's  breakfast  was  just  over  when  the  captain  came  on  deck. 

*^  No  success,  Mr.  Rawson,  last  night,"  said  he.  "  We'll  try  my  plan, 
now.  I'm  convinced  that  there  must  be  slavers  up  that  river,  so  we'll 
send  the  cutter  and  pinnace  up  to  look  after  them.  Desire  Mr.  Jenkins 
to  be  prepared  to  take  command  of  them,  and  let  Mr.  Johnston  go  also." 

*'  Ay,  ay,  sir,"  I  answered.     "  Shall  I  get  the  boats  ready,  sir  ?" 

"  Yes,  you  may,  at  once,"  was  the  answer. 

And  the  boats'  crews  were  soon  busily  engaged  in  making  the  neces- 
sary arrangements  for  their  departure.  With  three  cheers  from  the  ship, 
away  they  pulled  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Sherbro.  We  watched  them 
anxiously ;  for  although  the  wind  was  off  shore,  the  swell  which  rolled  in 
threw  up  a  heavy  surf  on  the  bar,  which  at  times  makes  the  entrance  to 
that  river  very  dangerous.  There  was,  however,  every  probability  of 
Jenkins  finding  a  smooth  place  to  get  across,  and  if  not  he  was  ordered 
to  return. 

The  crews  gave  way  with  a  will,  and  the  boats  flew  across  the  dark, 
~^ow,  heaving  undulations,  now  on  the  summit  of  one  of  the  leaden  rises, 
nd  now  lost  to  view  from  the  deck.  At  last  they  reached  the  irregular 
ne  of  white  foam,  which  danced  up  glittering  and  distinct  against  the 
lark  mass  of  land  and  fog  beyond.  Into  it  they  seemed  to  plunge,  and 
ve  saw  no  more  of  them,  for  the  wall  of  breakers  and  the  height  of  the 
swell  entirely  shut  out  all  view  beyond.  With  hearty  wishes  for  the 
afety  of  our  shipmates,  we  hoisted  the  topsails  and  ran  off  the  land. 

When  we  had  run  some  eight  or  ten  miles  by  the  log,  it  came  on  a 
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dead  calm,  and  there  we  lay,  rollinp^  and  tumbling  aboat,  as  the  master 
said,  like  a  crab  in  a  saucepan,  without  being  able  to  help  ourselves.  At 
length  it  cleared  up  a  little  in  the  north-west,  and  a  line  of  whitish  sky 
was  seen  under  the  copper.  The  line  increased  in  siie  and  blueness,  till 
our  topsails  were  filled  with  a  fine  strong  breeze  from  that  quarter.  The 
brig  was  then  kept  away,  in  order  to  run  down  to  the  southernmost  ex- 
tremity of  our  station. 

I  had  just  gone  aloft  to  have  a  look  round,  when  my  eye  fell  on  a  sail 
broad  on  our  starboard  bow,  which,  from  the  size  of  her  royals,  just  ap- 

riaring  above  the  horizon,  I  judged  to  be  a  large  square-rigged  vessel, 
descended  to  the  cabin  to  inform  the  captain,  and  to  ask  leave  to  make 
sail  in  chase. 

<'What,  another  of  your  phantom  slavers,  Rawson?"  he  answered, 
laughing.  "  Make  sail,  by  all  means ;  but  I'm  afraid  we  shall  not  be 
much  the  wiser." 

Hauling  up  a  little,  I  soon  had  every  stitch  of  canvas  on  the  brig 
which  she  could  carry,  with  starboard  fore-topmast  atudding-suls.  We 
drew  rapidly  on  the  chase,  and  in  half  an  hour  could  see  nearly  down 
to  her  topsails.  The  breeze  freshened,  and  we  went  through  the  water 
in  earnest. 

*^  A  thumping  brig ;  there's  no  doubt  about  it,''  said  the  master. 
"  Observe  the  rakish  cut  of  her  sails ;  one  can  almost  smell  the  niggers 
on  board  her." 

"  She's  carrying  on,  too,  as  if  she  was  in  a  hurry  to  get  away  &om  us," 
I  remarked. 

*'  So  she  is,"  said  the  captain,  coming  on  deck.  "  But  it  strikes  me 
that  those  slave-dealers  generaUy  send  faster  craft  to  sea  than  she  appears 
to  be.  It's  only  some  of  your  wise  governments  who  don't  care  about 
the  slavers  being  caught  who  send  out  slow  coaches,  which  are  fit  for 
nothing  but  carrying  timber." 

*'  Then  why  should  she  be  in  such  a  hurry  ?"  I  observed. 

*'  A  sail  right  ahead  !"  sang  out  the  man  at  the  mast-head. 

«  Because  she's  in  chase  of  something  else,"  remarked  the  captain, 
laughing.  *<  Hand  me  the  glass.  I  thought  so.  What  do  you  make 
out  of  that  ensign  which  has  just  blown  out  at  her  peak  ?" 

I  took  a  look  through  the  telescope. 

''  A  Yankee  brig,  sir,"  I  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  vexation.  '*  I  should 
not  wonder  but  what  she  is  an  American  man-of-war,  after  all." 

Well,  though  it  must  be  owned  that  the  Yankees  can  bnild  fine  and 
fast  ships  when  they  wish  to  do  so,  and  want  them  to  go  along,  I  must 
say  that  the  chase  sailed  as  badly  as  any  ship-of-war  I  ever  met.  We 
came  up  with  her  hand-over-hand,  and  we  were  soon  sufficiently  near  to 
exchange  signals,  when  we  made  out  that  she  was  the  United  States 
brig-of-war  the  Grampus^  in  chase  of  a  suspicious-looking  craft  to  the 
southward. 

Exchangiog  a  few  courteous  expressions  with  the  American  captain, 
who  stood  on  the  weather  side  of  the  poop  eyeing  us  with  a  look  of  envy, 
we  passed  rapidly  by  him. 

'*  If  you  make  yon  stranger  a  prize,  I  think  we  ought  to  go  shares^" 
he  said)  laughing.     "  We  sighted  her  first." 

'*  You  shall  have  the  whole  of  her  if  you  overhaul  her  first,"  answered 
our  captain. 
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^'  TheQ  I  calculate  we  may  as  well  give  in,  for  your  legs  are  a  tarnatioa 
deal  l<«ger  than  ourAi  it  seems." 

The  suDy  which  now  shone  forth  for  a  brief  space,  glittered  on  the 
bright  copper  of  the  brig  as  she  lifted  to  the  send  of  the  sea,  and  the 
£oam  flew  over  her  bows  and  washed  fore  and  aft  along  her  dingy  sides 
as  she  tore  through  Uie  water;  bat  it  would  not  do,  the  little  Gadfly 
laughed  her  to  scorn,  and,  as  we  headed  her,  seemed  impudently  to  kick 
vp  her  heels  at  her  in  contempt  at  her  slow  ways.  We  were  not  long  in 
eoming  up  with  the  chase,  nor  in  making  out  by  the  cut  of  her  canvas, 
her  short  yards,  and  heavy-looking  hull,  that  she  was  no  slaver.  As  soon 
as  w«  fired  a  gun,  and  hoisted  our  ensign  and  pennant,  she  hove  to,  and 
on  sending  a  boat  on  board  we  found  that  she  was  the  Mary  Jane^  o£ 
Bristol,  a  steady-going  old  African  trader.  She  had  been  carrying  sail, 
both  because  she  was  on  her  right  course,  and  because  she  could  not 
tdll  but  what  the  Grampus  might  be  a  slaver  or  pirate,  anxious  to  over- 
haul her. 

The  master,  who  was  a  very  civil  old  fellow,  came  on  board,  and  gave 
us  some  valuable  suggestions.  He  had  witnessed  some  of  the  horrors  of 
the  middle  passage,  and  was  a  strong  advocate  for  the  abolition  of  the 
slave-trade. 

'*  Africa  will  never  improve  while  it  exists,  and  it  will  exist  as  long  as 
people  find  it  profitable,  and  the  governments  of  the  world  either  en* 
eourage  it  or  only  take  half  measures  to  abolish  it.  I  am  sorry  to  own, 
too,  that  people  nearer  home  gain  too  much  by  it  to  withstand  the  temp- 
tation of  assisting  those  engaged  in  it,  and  I  know  for  certain  that  many 
£iigliah  merchants  have  account-currentB  with  slave-dealers,  and  send 
their  vesa^  out  here  full  of  goods  expressly  for  them." 

I  afberwards  found  that  what  he  said  was  perfectly  true.  After  taking 
some  lueeheoB  with  us,  he  tumbled  into  his  boat  and  stood  on  his  course, 
while  we  hauled  our  wind  to  return  to  the  northward. 

**  We  have  not  nuwie  our  first  pziae  yet,  Rawson,"  said  the  captain,  as 
I  took  dinner  with  him  in  his  cabin  that  day. 

^  No,  sir ;  but  I  hope  we  soon  shall,"  I  replied.  "  Better  luck  next 
time!" 

As  chance  would  have  it,  just  after  sunset  we  again  foil  in  with  the 
Grampus,  and  passed  close  to  hsr. 

'^  You  didn't  find  many  woolly  heads  on  board  l^iat  'ere  craft,  I  calcu- 
late ?"  said  a  voice  from  the  main  rigging,  followed  by  a  loud  laugh  from 
several  persons. 

**  No,"  I  answered,  indignantly,  thinking  of  the  conversation  with  the 
master  of  the  Mary  Jane,  ''  But  there's  a  time  coming  when  your 
people  will  bitterly  regret  that  woolly  heads  or  slavery  exists  in  your 
country,  and  will  wish  that  you  long  ago  had  done  your  best  to  abolish 
it.     Good  night,  gentlemen !" 

There  was  no  answer,  and  we  rapidly  flew  by  each  other. 

i'or  two  or  three  days  we  cruised  about  as  unsuccessful  as  before,  the 

lUlier  continuing  fine;  but  the  sky  giving  indubitable  signs  of  the  ap- 

ach  of  the  stormy  and  rainy  season,  we  beat  back  along  shore  to  pick 
our  boats.  The  wind  had  been  veering  about  for  some  time,  and  at 
gth  seemed  to  have  made  up  its  mind  to  enjoy  a  stiffish  blow  out  of 
south-west.  This,  of  course,  vrould  have  kicked  up  a  considerable 
f  on  the  har,  and  as  Jenkins  had  orders,  as  soon  as  he  saw  signs  of 
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such  being  the  case,  to  come  oat  and  look  out  for  us,  we  were  in  hourly 
expectation  of  falling  iu  with  the  boats.  We  had,  however,  seen  nothing 
of  them,  though  we  kept  a  very  sharp  look  out,  and  had  almost  got  up  to 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  when,  in  the  afternoon  watch,  I  bethought  me 
that  by  way  of  a  change  I  would  go  aloft,  and  try  if  a  fresh  pair  of  eyes 
would  see  farther  than  those  of  the  man  stationed  there.  I  had  been  up 
about  five  minutes,  when  my  eye  fell  on  the  white  canvas  of  a  largish 
vessel  standing  along  shore  under  easy  sail.  She  had  a  most  suspicious 
look;  indeed,  I  felt  convinced  that  she,  at  all  events,  was  a  slaver.  I  was 
on  deck  in  an  instant,  and,  hurrying  into  the  captain's  cabin  with  a  look 
of  triumph,  though  I  tried  to  be  perfectly  calm  and  unconcerned,  I  uttered 
the  words,  ''  A  sail  ou  the  lee  beam !" 

<<  Very  well,  Mr.  Rawson.  What  does  she  look  like  ?"  said  the  cap- 
tain. 

<'  She's  a  large  topsail  schooner,  sir,  and  she's  without  doubt  a  slaver,'' 
I  answered  quite  calmly,  as  a  matter  of  course. 

"  What,  another  of  your  slavers  ?"  he  answered.  **  Tm  afraid  they'll 
all  turn  out  Flying  Dutchmen." 

"  Not  this  time,  sir,  I'm  certain,"  I  replied.  "  Shall  we  make  sail  in 
chase  ?" 

''  Oh,  certainly — certainly  !"  he  replied.  "  I'll  be  on  deck  immediately 
myself." 

I  flew  on  deck,  and,  without  waiting  for  him,  sang  out,  in  a  cheery 
voice,  to  the  boatswain,  <'  Turn  the  hands  up !  Make  sail !"  The  pipe 
sounded  along  the  decks  with  a  shriller  sound  than  usual,  I  thought,  and 
the  news  that  a  suspicious  sail  was  in  sight  having  already  travelled 
below,  the  men  were  all  ready,  and  flew  aloft  before  the  last  sound  of  the 
order  was  given.  The  gear  of  the  courses  was  overhauled  whilst  the  top* 
gallant-sails  and  royals  were  being  loosed,  and  in  a  few  seconds  all  plain 
sail  was  made  on  the  brig.  The  stranger,  who  had  not  apparently 
before  seen  us,  was  not  long  in  following  our  example.  He  set  his  fore- 
sail, topgallant-sail,  and  royal,  gaff-topsail  and  flying-jib,  in  addition  to 
the  canvas  he  had  been  before  carrying,  and,  putting  down  his  helm,  stood 
off  shore  on  a  bowline,  with  the  intention  of  crossing  our  bows.  The 
reason  of  his  doing  this  was  that  to  the  northward  a  long  and  dangerous 
reef  ran  off  from  the  shore,  so  that  he  had  no  other  means  of  escape.  We 
had  him,  indeed,  partly  embayed,  and  yet,  if  he  was  able  to  carry  on,  it 
was  clear  that  he  might  still  manage  to  get  out  ahead  of  us.  The  Oadfly 
sailed  well,  and  carried  her  canvas  admirably,  but  so  did  the  stranger, 
and,  by  the  way,  every  sail  on  board  her  was  set ;  it  was  evident  he  was 
in  earnest  in  doing  his  best  to  weather  on  us. 

<'  What  do  you  think  of  that  fellow  now,  sir?"  I  said,  as  the  captain 
came  on  deck.     ''  There's  no  mistaking  what  she  is." 

'*  By  Jove !  Rawson,  I  think  you  are  right  this  time,  at  all  events," 
was  the  answer.  *'  Stand  by  the  royals,  though.  We  must  not  carry  the 
masts  over  the  side ;  and  she  will  go  along  as  fast  without  them." 

I  saw  it  was  time,  indeed,  to  take  in  our  lighter  canvas,  for,  as  we  were^ 
obliged  to  haul  more  up,  the  masts  were  bending  like  whips,  and  the 
green  seas  came  washing  in  bodily  to  leeward,  while  the  spray  flew  in 
sheets  over  our  weather  bulwarks.  The  day  wore  on,  and  evening  was 
fast  approaching,  with  every  prospect  of  a  dirty  night ;  the  vrind  was  in- 
creasing, and  dark  masses  of  clouds  came  rolling  up  from  the  south-west. 
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and  flying  over  in  the  opposite  quarter,  though  as  they  came  on  faster 
than  they  disappeared,  the  sky  overhead  soon  got  pretty  full  of  them. 
The  stranger,  meantime,  was  carrying  on  in  gallant  style — ^not  an  inch 
of  anything  did  he  slack.  He  seemed  to  think  that  it  was  neck  or  no- 
thing with  him.  It  must  he  understood  that  while  his  course  was  about 
west,  and  that  nothing  off  that  could  he  venture  to  go,  we  were  able  to 
keep  rather  more  away.  There  was  no  chance,  however,  of  our  getting 
him  under  our  guns  before  dark,  when  he,  of  course,  would  do  his  best  to 
double  on  us.  It  was  an  exciting  time,  and  even  the  most  apathetic  on 
board  would  not  go  below.  We  were  longmg  to  get  near  enough  to  give 
her  a  shot  or  two  with  any  probability  of  hitting  her.  All  this  time  the 
sea  was  getting  up,  and  as  sne  was  evidently  a  sharp,  shallow  vessel,  this 
much  impeded  her  progress.  Instead  of,  as  when  we  first  saw  her,  gliding 
gently  through  the  waves,  or  putting  them  gracefully  aside  with  her 
bows,  she  now  rose  and  fell  as  they  passed  under  her,  and  hammered 
away  at  them  as  she  strove  to  make  her  onward  progress. 

We  caught  one  bright  gleam  of  the  sun  on  her  copper  as  she  lifted  on 
the  top  of  a  wave,  just  as  the  glowing  orb  of  day  sank  into  the  water, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  darkness  would  cover  the  face  of  the  deep.  Now 
was  to  come  the  tug  of  war,  or  rather,  the  trial  of  our  patience.  The 
moon  had  not  yet  risen,  although  it  soon  would,  but,  in  the  mean  time, 
she  might  tack  and  stand  away  to  the  southward,  or  she  might  pass  ahead 
of  us. 

*<  Try  her  with  a  shot,  Mr.  Rawson,"  said  the  captain.  "  If  we  could 
hull  her,  the  fellow  would  heave  to." 

'<  I  would  prefer  knocking  away  some  of  her  wings,  and  thus  secure  her, 
rather  than  trust  to  such  slippery  gentry,*'  I  thought,  as  I  elevated  one 
of  the  lee  guns  and  fired. 

The  shot  went  over  her  or  between  her  masts,  for  no  damage  was  done. 
It  showed,  however,  that  she  was  within  range. 

<^  Have  another  slap  at  her,"  said  the  captain.  "  But  I  do  not  think 
there's  much  chance  of  hitting  her  with  the  sea  we  have  on.'* 

This  time  the  gunner  took  aim,  but  with  no  better  success.  Another 
and  another  shot  was  fired  with  the  same  want  of  result,  and  nothing 
seemed  in  any  way  to  daunt  the  chase.  Darkness  had  now  come  on  in 
earnest,  and  we  could  just  distinguish  the  schooner's  sails  through  the 
gloom.  A  number  of  sharp  eyes  were  kept  on  her,  though  they  at  times 
almost  lost  sight  of  her,  and  the  dark  clouds  which  hung  overhead,  to  in- 
crease our  difficulties,  every  now  and  then  sent  down  deluges  of  rain,  which 
still  more  impeded  our  prospect.  After  some  time  the  captain,  who  had 
been  below,  returned  on  deck. 

*'  Whereabouts  is  the  chase,  Mr.  Rawson  f  *'  he  asked. 

*<  Right  away  under  the  lee  cat-head,"  I  answered.  *'  She  was  there 
a  moment  ago." 

I  looked  again.     She  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.     I  flew  to  the  binnacle; 

e  had  not  in  any  way  altered  our  course. 

<'  Provoking  enough,"  observed  tiie  captain,  coolly.     **  But  I  thought 

would  be  so." 

I  had  nothing  to  say  in  return,  but  I  did  not  despair  of  seeing  her 

:ain. 

*'  She  must  have  tacked,*'  said  the  captain,  '*  and  hopes  to  get  away  to 
he  southward  of  us  before  the  morning." 
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''  I  think  noty  sir,"  I  answered*  *<  I  suspect  he'll  hold  his  course ;  for, 
when  last  seen,  he  was  drawing  near  us,  and  he  hopes  to  pass  ahead  of 
us  in  the  dark  ;  but  if  we  can  but  get  a  gleam  of  moonlight  to  show  us 
his  whereabouts,  we  may  yet  clip  his  wings  for  him  before  he  gets  away 
from  us." 

Almost  as  I  was  speaking,  the  moon  rose  above  the  waters  undimmed 
by  a  cloud,  its  pale  light  revealing  the  schooner  just  where  I  expected  her 
to  be.     A  cheer  burst  from  the  lips  of  many  of  the  anxious  watchers. 

''  Now  or  never  is  the  time  to  knock  some  of  her  spars  away  !*'  I 
thought.  ''Shall  we  give  her  another  shot,  sir?"  I  asked  of  the 
captain. 

''Yes;  you  may  give  her  a  broadside,  Mr.  Rawson,  and  slap  it  into  the 
fellow's  hull.  He  deserves  no  mercy  at  oor  hands.  Bat  stay;  we  might 
run  the  chance  of  killing  some  of  the  unfortunate  blacks  who  may  be 
below." 

I  went  round  to  the  g^ns,  I  elevated  them  as  much  as  possible,  and  I 
told  the  captains  to  try  and  hit  her  masts.  The  order  was  given  to  fire 
as  each  gun  could  be  brought  to  bear.  No  easy  task,  let  me  observe,  for 
so  much  did  the  brig  heel  over,  that  the  men  in  the  waist  were  up  to  their 
middles  nearly  all  the  time  in  water.  It  was  a  night  to  try  the  mettle  of 
fellows,  and  none  could  behave  better  than  did  ours.  The  wind  howled 
and  whistled  as  it  rushed  through  the  rigging,  the  waves  roared  and 
splashed  as  we  dashed  through  them,  and  threw  their  white  crests  over 
us,  the  masts  seemed  to  bend,  and  the  hull  to  utter  unusual  groans  of 
complaint  as  we  tasked  her  powers  to  the  utmost.  Darkness  was  around 
us,  an  enemy  at  hand,  and  a  dangerous  shore  under  our  lee;  but  all  hands 
laughed  and  joked  with  the  most  perfect  unconcern.  Again  the  moon  was 
obscured,  and  on  we  tore  through  the  foamy  waters.  There  was  no  use 
in  firing,  for  no  aim  could  then  be  taken.  Once  more  the  clouds  cleared 
away,  and  the  moonbeams  shone  on  the  hull  and  sails  of  the  schooner 
with  all  her  canvas  set,  just  about  to  cross  our  fore  foot. 

**  Now's  your  time,  my  men  P*  I  sang  out,  as  I  sprung  forward,  luffing 
up  at  the  same  time,  so  as  to  get  our  broadside  to  bear  on  her. 

The  foremost  gun  was  the  first  fired,  followed  by  the  others  in  succes- 
sion. Nothing  daunted,  the  fellow  was  holding  on,  his  jib-halyards  alone 
having  been  carried  away,  and  the  jib  was  slashing  about  under  his  bows. 

''  By  Jupiter  !  he'll  weather  on  ns  now,  if  we  don't  take  care  and  slip 
away  in  the  wind's  eye,"  I  exclaimed. 

xhe  captain  thought  so  too ;  and  again  ordering  me  to  fire  right  at 
her  hull,  a  yaw  was  given,  and  gun  after  gun  as  they  were  brought  to 
bear  was  poured  into  the  slaver.  The  effects  of  the  shot  made  her  fiy  up 
into  the  wind.  Several  of  her  braces  and  halyards  were  cut  away,  and, 
she  now  nearly  a  wreck,  we  in  a  few  minutes  were  close  aboard  her. 
"  Hands,  shorten  sail."  In  three  seconds  her  Majesty's  brig  was  under 
topsails,  hove-to  alongside  her  prize. 

"  Mr.  Rawson,"  said  the  captain,  addresnng  me,  *^  there  will  be  some 
difficulty  in  boarding  that  vessel,  and  I  wbh  that  you  would  go  in  the  gig 
and  take  possession  of  her.  She  is  our  first  prize,  remember,  and  it  would 
not  do  to  let  her  slip  through  our  fingers." 

''  Ay,  ay,  sir.  Gig's  crew  away,  then  I"  I  sung  out,  as  I  stepped  to 
the  binnacle  to  take  tne  bearings  of  the  schooner  from  us.  Luckily  I  did 
so,  for  we  could  only  then  just  distinguish  her,  and  a  dark  mass  of  clouds 
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driving  across  the  moon  shat  her  out  completely  from  our  sight.  "  Bear 
a  hand  there,  and  lower  awa^  the  gig!"  I  sung  out,  for  I  was  anxious  to 
shove  off  before  the  brig  entirely  lost  her  way  through  the  water. 

It  was  not  particularly  pleasant  work  in  the  heavy  sea  there  was 
running,  having  to  grope  about  in  the  dark  for  a  craft  manned  probably 
by  desperadoes,  who  would  be  too  happy  to  cut  one's  throat  if  they  had 
the  opportunity-  I  had  a  brace  of  pistols,  and  a  few  cutlasses  had  been 
thrown  into  the  boat  Thus  prepared,  we  cast  off,  and  the  men  bent 
bravely  to  their  oars  as  the  boat  topped  the  heavy  seas  over  which  we  had 
to  pass.  The  brig  showed  a  light  for  us  to  steer  by,  but  the  schooner 
was  in  no  way  so  civil.  On  we  pulled,  however,  in  the  hope  of  hitting 
her,  bnt  though  we  had  gone  over  fully  the  distance  I  calculated  she  must 
have  been  from  us,  yet  nothing  of  her  could  we  see.  I  was  almost  in 
despair,  and  as  while  looking  for  her  I  could  not  attend  carefully  to  the 
boat's  steering,  we  shipped  two  or  three  heavy  seas,  which  aknost  swamped 
her,  and  we  had  to  bale  them  out  as  fast  as  we  could.  For  some  time  the 
men  lay  on  their  oars,  just  keejnng  the  boat's  head  to  th?  a^a?  wl|il^  w^ 
looked  round  for  the  chase. 

**  She  has  gone!  The  rascal  took  the  opportunity  of  the  last  shower 
to  sneak  off,"  I  thought  '^  Pleasant  But  patience;  c'est  la  fortune 
de  la  guerre." 

Disconsolate  enough  I  was  steering  back  for  the  faint  glimmer  of  light 
which  I  believed  proceeded  from  the  lantern  on  board  the  GMtfly^  wl^n 
I  fancied  I  heard  the  loud  flapping  of  a  sail  near  us.  I  looked  earnestly 
into  the  darkness. 

'^  There  she  is,  sir,"  sung  out  the  coxswain. 

'*  You're  right  Give  way,  my  boys,"  I  cried ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  we 
were  alongside  the  schooner. 

Not  a  rope  was  thrown  to  us,  nor  was  any  assistance  offered,  so  we  had 
to  scramble  on  board  as  best  we  could.  It  was  fortunate  that  we  met  with 
no  resistance,  from  which  we  afterwards  found  we  had  had  a  narrow  escape, 
when  all  our  lives  would  have  been  sacrificed.  As  we  leaped  down  on 
board  over  the  bulwarks  we  found  only  one  man  on  deck,  on  the  after- 
part  of  which  he  was  walking  by  himself,  evidently  in  a  furious  rage,  by 
the  manner  in  which  he  cursed  and  gesticulated.  As  the  light  of  the 
lantern  fell  on  his  countenance,  I  thought  I  had  never  seen  one  with  a 
more  diabolical  expression.  He  was  a  little  roan,  slightly  built,  with  dark, 
weather-beaten,  and  sharp  features,  excessively  ugly.  His  eyes  were  small, 
but  black  as  jet,  and  I  fancied  that  I  could  see  them  twinkling  even  in  the 
dark.  The  crew  had  all  been  sent  below,  but  we  soon  roused  them  up, 
twenty  in  number ;  fierce,  cut-throat-looidng  villsuns  most  of  them  were. 
The  between-decks  we  found  crowded  with  slaves,  and  afterwards,  when 
we  came  to  count  them,  there  were  three  hondred  men,  women,  and 
children,  so  clc^ely  packed  that  they  could  not  lie  down  even  to  rest.  They 
id  suffered  dreadfully  during  the  chase,  with  the  fright  and  heat,  and 

om  having  the  hatches  battened  down.  Odr  first  business  was  to  shorten 

il,  which  we  made  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  who  formed  the  crew 
aloft  to  do,  and  we  then  edged  the  schooner  down  to  where  the  brig 

IS,  and  lay-to  dose  to  her. 

The  master  of  the  slaver,  when  at  length  he  became  convinced  that 

'^re  was  no  help  for  what  had  occurred,  grew  more  calm,  and  he  then 

d  me  that  everything  he  had  in  the  world  was  embarked  on  board  that 
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craft,  that  he  had  set  his  canvas  and  made  every  sheet  and  tack  fast,  when, 
sending  all  hb  people  below,  the  hatches  being  battened  down,  he  himself 
had  taken  the  helm,  determined  to  weather  us  or  to  run  his  vessel  under 
water. 

**  I  should  have  escaped,  too,"  he  continued,  "  if  your  cursed  shot  had 
not  carried  away  my  topsails  while  all  the  hands  were  below.  A  quarter 
of  an  hour  more,  and  you  might  have  looked  for  me  in  vain.*' 

I  did  not  tell  him  how  nearly  we  were  missing  him  after  all ;  indeed,  I 
had  enough  to  do  to  watch  him  and  his  crew,  and  to  see  that  they  did 
not  play  us  any  trick.  All  the  men  I  conBned  in  the  fore  peak,  after 
securing  all  the  arms  I  could  find,  while  I  allowed  him  to  turn  into  his 
own  berth,  where  he  slept,  or  pretended  to  sleep.  I  never  passed  a  more 
anxious  night,  what  with  the  stench  and  the  groans  of  the  wretched 
slaves,  and  the  risk  of  a  crew  of  desperadoes  rising  on  us.  We  kept,  how- 
ever, as  close  to  the  Gadfly  as  we  could,  and  hailed  every  time  the  bell 
was  struck,  to  say  all  was  right.  Towards  the  morning  the  wind  mode- 
rated and  the  sea  went  down,  and  at  daylight  a  prize  crew  came  on  board 
to  set  the  schooner  to  rights.  This  we  were  not  long  in  doing,  as  her 
damages  were  slight,  and  such  as,  had  the  slaver^s  people  been  more  de- 
termined, they  might  without  difficulty  have  repaired.  There  was  by  that 
time  merely  a  light  breese,  and  as  soon  as  we  got  the  canvas  on  the 
schooner  we  found  that  we  could  sail  round  and  round  the  brig,  so  that  it 
was  fortunate  we  had  managed  to  wing  her  before  the  sea  went  down,  or 
we  should  have  had  no  chance  with  her. 

While  the  slave  captain  was  still  asleep,  and  the  rest  of  his  crew  were 
below,  one  of  the  fellows  shoved  his  head  up  the  fore  hatchway,  and  asked 
to  speak  with  me.  I  told  him  to  come  aft,  and  I  recognised  him  as  a 
Portuguese  whom  I  had  taken  once  before  in  the  West  Indies.  With 
an  a&ighted  look  he  glanced  towards  the  round-house  on  deck,  where 
the  captain  was  sleeping,  and  motioned  me  to  come  as  iar  from  it  as 
possible. 

"  I  have  run  every  risk,  senhor,  to  come  and  warn  you  of  danger,  in 
the  hope  that  you  will  be  lenient  to  us,"  he  began.  '*  That  man  in  there, 
senhor,  is  the  very  devil.  Don't  you  recollect  him  ?  You  took  him  in 
the  AJfuhrinha^  off  the  Havannah.  He  was  really  her  master,  though  he 
pretended  to  be  the  mate." 

It  had  struck  me  from  the  first  that  I  had  seen  the  fellow's  face  before, 
but  I  could  not  recollect  where. 

**  Yes,  I  remember  him,"  I  replied.     «  But  what  of  that  ?" 

'*  Why,  senhor,  you  know  what  a  desperate  fellow  he  was  then,  and  he 
has  not  altered.  Even  last  night,  when  we  rounded  to  to  prevent  your 
sinking  us,  he  called  us  all  aft,  and  asking  us  if  we  would  stick  by  him, 
propoMd  heaving  some  shot  into  your  gig  as  you  came  alongside,  knock- 
ing you  and  your  people  on  the  head,  and  while  your  vessel  was  looking 
about  to  pick  up  the  sinking  boat,  in  the  dark  to  try  and  slip  away  from 
you.  He  was  in  a  furious  rage  when  we  would  not  consent.  Some  were 
afraid  of  the  plan  miscarrying,  and  of  being  caught  notwithstanding,  and 
hung  for  murder.  Others  were  unwilling  to  kill  you,  as  you  never  ill 
treat  your  prisoners,  of  which  number  pray  rank  me,  and  while  he  was 
still  urging  his  project  you  jumped  on  bosjxi.  You  had  a  narrow  escape 
though,  senhor,  for  he  was  nearly  pistolling  you  as  you  appeared,  to  set  us 
the  example." 
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So  I  felti  especially  when  I  saw  the  diabolical-lookiDg  little  villain  sooa 
after  i^pear  on  deck.  I  promised  the  informer  that  I  would  not  forget 
him,  and  would  be  on  my  guard,  though  I  did  not  giye*him  any  credit 
for  disinterested  motives  in  mendoning  what  had  occurred.  I  had  no 
difficulty  by  daylight  in  recognising  my  friend  the  captain,  nor  shall  I 
again  forget  his  udy  mug  in  a  hurry.  He  also  saw  that  he  was  known, 
and  had  the  impudence  to  claim  me  as  an  old  acquaintance. 

Everything  being  put  to  rights  on  board  the  schooner,  I  handed  her 
over  to  a  mate  and  the  crew,  who  were  to  take  her  to  Sierra  Leone. 
Before  leaving  her,  however,  I  had  all  the  slaves  up  on  deck,  a  third  at 
a  time,  and  had  them  washed  and  cleaned,  as  also  the  hold,  as  well  as  cir- 
cumstances would  allow.  A  great  number  of  the  poor  wretches  died  before 
they  reached  their  port,  not  on  account  of  bad  weather,  or  the  length  of 
the  voyage,  but  from  their  having  been  a  long  time  confined  in  the  barra- 
coons  previously  to  their  being  embarked.  The  little  captain  and  most 
of  his  crew,  however,  we  sent  on  board  the  Oadjly,  as  it  would  not  have 
been  prudent  to  trust  him  in  the  schooner. 

With  a  flowing  sheet  our  first  prize  stood  away  for  Sierra  Leone,  and 
three  hearty  cheers  accompanied  her  on  her  course. 

<^  We've  not  made  a  bad  night's  work  of  it,  master,"  said  I,  as  I  sat 
down  to  breakfast  with  him. 

"  No,**  he  answered,  "  if  the  prize  ever  reaches  her  port." 

"  Why  should  you  think  she  will  not?**  I  asked. 

''  It's  better  not  to  be  too  sanguine.  There's  many  a  slip  between  the 
cup  and  the  lip,"  was  the  reply. 

'^  Too  true  an  adage,"  I  felt.  *'  I'm  sure  I've  found  it  so  in  my  course 
through  life." 

We,  meantime,  stood  in  shore,  to  look  for  our  boats.  The  night  closed 
in  without  our  meeting  with  them,  till  at  length  we  became  seriously 
alarmed  for  their  safety.  The  next  day,  when  just  off  the  mouth  of  the 
Sherbro,  two  black  objects  were  descried  from  the  mast-head.  We  made 
towards  them,  and  with  no  little  satisfaction  welcomed  our  shipmates  on 
board.  They  had  had  hard  work  of  it,  with  damp  fogs  or  rain  nearly  half 
the  time,  and  without  having  enjoyed  any  other  shelter  than  such  as  the 
boats  and  a  sail  could  afford.  Poor  Jenkins  was  ill  with  fever,  as  were 
several  of  the  people,  and  they  were  for  some  time  on  the  doctor's  list.  We 
now  shaped  a  course  foi^  Sierra  Leone,  to  assist  in  the  condemnation  of  our 
prize.  We  found  her  arrived  there  safe  enough,  and  having  been  taken 
with  slaves  on  board,  there  was  no  doubt  of  her  capture  being  legal.  We 
were  not  sorry  to  get  rid  of  the  little  slave  captain  and  his  crew.  He 
kept  up  his  character  to  the  last,  and  I  never  met  a  man  so  energetic  and 
daring  in  doing  evil.  Before  we  left  we  discovered  that  he  was  trying  to 
induce  some  other  slave  captains  and  their  crews  to  join  with  him  in 
cutting  out  a  condemned  slaver  which  lay  in  the  harbour,  but  it  appeared 
"^~t  they  considered  the  risk  of  the  undertaking  too  great  to  attempt  it. 

)  formed  afterwards  several   other  similar  projects,  and  was  finally 

pped  off  to  the  Havannah,  as  too  dangerous  a  character  to  remain  in 
colony. 

'>Ve  afterwards  captured  a  number  of  slavers,  but  none  of  them  afforded 
\o  much  interest  and  gratification  as  the  taking  of  our  first  prize. 
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qumpses  of  dat-dreamlanp. 

By  Francis  Jacox. 

At  a  very  early  period  of  the  childhood  of  Hartley  Coleridge,  he  ima- 
gined himself  to  foresee  a  time  ivhen,  as  his  hrother  tells  us,  a  small 
cataract  would  burst  forth  in  the  field  next  his — or  rather  his  uncle 
Southey's — house ;  the  stream  thus  created  would  soon  have  its  banks 
thickly  peopled ;  a  region,  a  realm  would  arise  ;  and  the  result  would  be 
an  island-continent,  to  be  called  Ejuxria,  with  its  own  attendant  isles — a 
new  Australia,  the  history  and  geography  of  which  were  at  one  time  as 
familiar,  to  say  the  least,  to  Hartley's  younger  brother  and  affectionate 
biographer,  Mr.  Derwent  Coleridge,  as  any  portion  (he  had  almost,  in 
his  faith  in  Ejuxria,  written  it  '^  any  other  portion")  of  the  habitable 
globe.  The  details  have  gradually  faded  from  the  survivor's  memory, 
and,  fitly  enough,  as  he  says,  no  written  record  remains  (though  an 
elaborate  map  of  the  country  was  once  in  existence),  from  which  they 
can  be  recovered. 

The  earth  hath  bubbles,  as  the  water  hath. 

And  these  are  of  them.    Whither  have  they  vanished  ?— • 

Into  the  air,  and  what  seemed  corporal  melted 

As  breath  into  the  wind.    Would  they  had  stay'd! 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  Ejuxrian  world— -this  is  Mr.  Derwent  Cole- 
ridge's account  of  it-*-presented  a  complete  analogon  to  the  world  of 
hcty  so  far  as  it  was  known  to  Hartley,  complete  in  all  its  parts ;  furnish- 
ing a  theatre  and  scene  of  action,  with  dxamatis  persone,  and  suitable 
machinery,  in  which,  day  after  day,  for  the  space  of  long  years,  he  went 
on  evolving  the  complicated  drama  of  existence.  "There  were  many 
nations,  continental  and  insular,  each  with  its  separate  history*,  civil, 
ecclesiastical,  and  literary,  its  forms  of  religion  aod  government,  and 
specific  national  character."  The  names  of  Ejuxrian  generals  And  states- 
men were  £Guniiiar  in  the  biographer's  ear  as  household  words.  He  wit- 
nessed the  jar  of  faction  in  his  brother's  realm,  and  had  to  trace  the 
course  of  sedition.  He  lived  to  see  changes  of  government,  a  great  pro- 
gress of  public  opinion,  and  a  new  order  of  things. 

For  Ejuxria,  though  a  cloudland,  was  not  merely  a  land  of  passing 
donds ;  though  a  dreamland,  it  was  not  compact  of  dreams  that  are  gone 
in  a  night.  To  the  brothers,  one  of  whom  had  created,  and  both  of 
whom  beUeved  in  it,  it  was  for  a  large  space  of  their  childhood  a  con- 
tinuing city.  When  at  length,  however,  a  sense  of  unreality  was  forced 
upon  Hartley,  and  he  "  felt  himself  obliged  to  account  for  his  knowledge 
o^  and  connexion  with,  this  distant  land,"  like  Mahomet  and  other  self- 
asserting  seers,  he  resorted  to  a  preternatural  medium,  or  consecrated 
agency,  and  got  up  a  story,  "  b(»rrowed  horn  the  Arabian  Nights,"  of  a 
great  fa^d,  by  which  he  was  transported  to  and  fro.  "  But  he  recurred 
to  these  explanations  with  great  reluctance,  and  got  rid  of  them  as 
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quickly  as  poflsible."  Hia  bcodiet  onoe  asked  him  how  it  was  that  his 
absence  on  these  oocaAons  was  not  observed ;  but  Hartley  was  angry  and 
mortified,  and  the  sceptic  never  repeated  the  experiment  Hardly  a 
sceptic,  either ;  for  by  his  own  report  the  questioner  was  willingly  be- 
guiled. Hartley's  usual  mode  of  introducing  the  subject  was — ^^  Der- 
wenty  I  have  haa  lettexs  and  papers  from  Ejuxria."  Then  would  come 
his  budget  of  news,  "  with  appropriate  reflectionsy  his  words  flowing  on  in 
an  ezhaustless  stream,  and  his  countenance  bearing  witness  to  the  inspi- 
ration," so  Mr.  Derwent  Coleridge  inclines  to  call  it,  by  which  he  was 
agitated.  That  he  was  utterly  unconscious  of  invention,  his  brotiier  is 
persuaded;  and  the  latter  believes  that  Hartley  continued  the  habit 
mentally,  from  time  to  time,  after  he  left  school,  and  of  course  had  no 
longer  a  confidant;  "in  this,  as  in  many  other  ways,  continuing  a 
child;"*— Nature  preserving  for  him,  by  individual  righ^ 

A  young  lamb's  bearf;  among  the  full-grown  flocks.f 

De  Quincey  too,  in  early  childhood,  had  an  Ejuzria,  or  imaginary 
kingdom  of  his  own,  to  govern,  the  name  he  gave  to  which  was  Gom- 
broon. And  soon  he  found  how  uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown ; 
&r  his  elder  brother,  not  content  with  tyrannising  over  the  counterpart 
dreamland  himself  had  created,  insisted  on  interfering  with  the  internal 
economy  of  the  realm  aforesaid, — so  that  at  every  step  Thomas  had  to 
contend  for  tiie  honour  and  independence  of  his  islanders.  What  though 
the  world  in  question  was  purely  aerial,  where  all  the  sufferings  and  the 
combats  were  absolutely  moonsmne  ? — to  the  child-creator  of  Gombroon, 
that  dream-kingdom  wnich  had  risen  like  a  vapour  from  his  own  brain, 
was  distressingly  real,  when  thus  the  liberties  of  its  dexuzens  were  im- 
perilled. Hear  him  retrace  hb  emotions  at  this  juncture, — afler  mooting 
the  suggestion  that  as  the  realm  was  purely  the  efflux  of  his  fancy,  surely 
by  the  simple  fiat  of  his  will  it  micht  be  for  ever  dissolved,  and  his  db- 
tresses  at  tne  same  time  be  disposed  of  at  once  and  for  aye.  "  Ah !  but 
no ;  I  had  contracted  obligations  to  Gombroon ;  I  had  submitted  my 
conscience  to  a  yoke,  and  in  secret  truth  my  will  had  no  such  autocratic 
power.  Long  contemplation  of  a  shadow,  earnest  study  for  the  welfare 
of  that  shadow,  sympathy  with  the  wounded  sensibilities  of  that  shadow 
under  accumulated  wrongs,  these  bitter  experiences,  nursed  by  brooding 
thought,  had  gradually  frozen  that  shadow  into  a  rigour  of  reality  far 
denser  than  the  material  realities  of  brass  or  granite."  For  Mr.  de 
Quincey  strenuously  contends  that  to  make  a  strife  overwhelming  by  a 
thousand-fold  to  the  feelings,  it  must  not  deal  with  great  material  inte- 
rests, but  such  as  rise  into  the  world  of  dreams,  and  act  upon  the  nerves 
through  spiritual,  and  not  through  fleshly  torments.  :|:  Great  was  his 
right  to  insist  on  this,  so  large  a  portion  of  whose  life  was  spent  in 
dream-world — not  forgetting  the  dreams,  now  sublime,  now  appalliDg,  at 
one  time  rapturous  with  ecstasy  of  bliss,  at  another  hideous  with  loath- 
ne  horrors,  of  the  English  Opium-eater,  as  such.  In  the  course  of  a 
^  life,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  anything  was  ever  to  him  more  in- 

Memoir  of  Hartley  Coleridge,  pp.  41  sq, 
Wordsworth,  Lines  to  H.  C. 

see,  fomiOj  chapter  ii.  in  the  first  volume  of  De  Quinccy's  Autobiographic 
^ibes:  "Introduction  to  the  World  of  Strife." 
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tensely  real,  more  substantially  and  objectively  true,  than  that  exacting 
realm,  of  imagination  all  compact,  the  far-off  ishnd  of  Gombroon. 

Little  Maggie  Tnlliver,  in  ^^  George  Eliot's"  masterly  picture  of  child- 
life,  when  crowed  in  her  dearest  wishes,  and  so  taught  very  early  what  a 
disappointing  world  this  is  of  ours,  could  think  of  no  comfort,  we  read, 
but  to  sit  down  by  the  holly,  or  wander  by  the  hedgerow,  and  ''  fancy  it 
was  all  different,  re&shionmg  her  little  world  into  iust  what  she  should 
like  it  to  be. — ^Maggie's  was  a  troublous  life,  and  this  was  the  form  in 
which  she  took  her  opium."*  Poor  Maegie  works  one  listener  at  least, 
and  that  is  Lucy  Deane,  into  a  delighted  semi-belief  in  her  stories  about 
the  live  things  they  come  upon  by  accident— how  Mrs.  Earwig  had  a 
wash  at  home,  and  one  of  her  chil<iren  had  fallen  into  the  hot  copper,  £or 
which  reason  she  was  running  so  fast  to  fetch  the  doetorf — et  cistera,  ei 
c^Biera,  omniana^  ^ugmocU,  figments  of  £&ncy  such  as  pile  up  cloud-strata 
in  the  realms  of  Ejuzria  and  Gombroon. 

Although  truth  is  pronounced  by  Macaulay  to  be  essential  to  poetry, 
it  is,  he  maintains,  the  truth  of  madness :  the  reasonings  are  just,  but  the 
premises  are  &Ise.  After  the  first  suppositions  have  been  made,  he  says, 
everything  ought  to  be  consistent ;  but  those  first  suppositions  require  a 
degree  of  credulity  which  almost  amounts  to  a  partial  and  temporary  de- 
rangement of  the  intellect.  '^  Hence,  of  all  people,  children  are  the  most 
imaginative.  They  abandon  themselves  without  reserve  to  every  illusion. 
Every  image  whicn  is  strongly  presented  to  their  mental  eye  produces  on 
them  the  effect  of  reality."^  '^^^  author  of  "  John  Halifax,"  in  one  of 
her  prose  essays,  remarks  on  the  existence  of  many  children  of  vivid 
imagination,  who,  even  to  themselves,  can  hardly  distingubh  between 
what  they  see  and  what  they  invent,  and  have  to  be  taught,  by  hard  and 
patient  lessons,  the  difference  between  truth  and  falsehood.  She  proffers 
the  instance  of  a  little  fellow  she  knew,  scarcely  past  the  lisping-age,  who 
used  day  after  day  and  week  after  week  to  relate  to  mother  and  nurse 
continuous  biogranhies  of  his  **  brother  WiUiam,**  and  a  certain  "  Crocus 
bold"  (both  equally  fabulous  characters) ;  how  he  used  to  meet  them  on 
the  sea-shore,  and  go  for  a  sail  with  them — how  the  *'  Crocus  bold"  fell 
out  of  the  boat,  and  '*my  brother  William"  jumped  overboard,  and 
fished  him  up  again ;  and  how  they  two  lived  together  in  a  bay  the  child 
named—a  real  bay^-and  "  sold  lobsters,"  &c.  &c.  Amid  all  the  laughter 
created  by  this  story,  told — Miss  Mulock  bears  witness — with  the  gravest 
countenance  by  the  young  narrator,  who  was  exceedingly  displeased  if 
you  doubted  his  veracity  for  a  moment — it  produced  an  uneasy  sensation, 
not  unlike  what  one  would  feel  in  listening  to  a  monomaniac,  who  tells 
you  earnestly  how  he 

Sees  a  £ace  you  cannot  see, — 

though  perhaps  it  is,  he  avers,  looking  over  your  shoulder  at  this  very 
time.§ 

♦  The  MiU  on  the  Floss,  ch.  vL  f  Ibid.,  ch.  x. 

t  Macaulay's  Essay  on  Miltoo. 

§  Or  rather,  perhaps,  as  the  essayist  further  suggests,  like  "  that  curious  be- 
wilderment with  which  one  hears  the  statement  of  a  modem  Spiritualist,  probably 
in  all  respects  but  this  a  very  sensible,  rational  person,  who  relates  'communica- 
tions '  as  lengthy  as  they  are  ludicrous,  from  the  invisible  world,  informs  you, 
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Lily  Floris,  in  Mr.  Sala*8  story  of  ''  Quite  Alone," — being  pent  up  in 
a  Paris  "  pension"  of  the  strictest,  gloomiest  type,  resorts  to  that  dernier 
ressori  of  cramped,  cribbed  childhood,  the  mental  creation  of  a  dream- 
world, wherein  to  live,  and  moYe,  and  have  her  being.  In  default,  we 
read,  of  something  tangible  to  love,  she  elected  to  build  up  a  world  of  her 
own,  and  to  people  it  with  creatures  of  her  own  imagination,  and  to 
dwell  among  them,  and  love  them  very  dearly.  <^  Her  world  was  totally 
at  war  with  Mercator's  projection.  It  was  a  very  puerile  Utopia,  the 
most  frivolous  of  Formosas,  a  highly  babyish  New  Atlantis — a  silly 
nonsensical  world,  if  you  like ;  but  she  believed  firmly  in  it,  and  her  de« 
votion  to  its  inhabitants  was  unbounded.  If  she  were  punished,  some- 
body in  the  Ideal  World  came  to  comfort  her,  and  to  show  her  a  clue  to 
work  her  way  out  of  the  labyrinth  of  a  tangled  task.  If  she  were  un- 
happy, she  was  invited  to  festivals  and  pic-nies  in  the  Imaginary  Land."* 
Any  little  broken  ray  of  sunshine  that  had  fellen  on  the  child's  pathway 
before  she  was  immured  in  that  dismal  prison-house,  was  now  worked  up 
by  her  plastic  imagination  into  the  blaze  of  light  that  irradiated  her 
Ejuxria  or  Gombroon. 

The  habit  of ''  making  out"  interests  for  themselves,  common  enough 
in  children  who  have  none  in  actual  life,  is  said  to  have  been  very  strong 
in  Charlotte  Bront^.  The  whole  family,  according  to  one  who  knew 
them,  used  to  '<  make  out"  histories,  and  invent  characters  and  events.f 

A  surrounding  atmosphere  of  unhappiness  is  apt  to  quicken  and  exalt 
this  compensative  tendency  in  the  child's  mind.  Mrs.  Schimmelpen- 
ninck,  in  her  autobiography,  describes  her  mind,  in  early  girlhood,  as  far 
off  in  Dreamland,  while  she  seemed  absorbed  in  prescribed  studies, — 
"  living  in  an  ideal  world,  which  I  peopled  according  to  my  fancy,  and 
where,  in  truth,  I  sought  to  indemnCfy  myself  for' my  unhappiness  by  an 
imaginative  creation."^  A  previous  chapter  affords  an  example  of  Mary 
Anne  Galton's  figments  of  fancy  in  the  home  of  her  restless  childhooci. 
She  had  got  hold  of  two  skulls  for  ''  playthings"  (save  the  mark !  and 
bless  the  child !),  and  ''  in  the  day-dream,"  she  writer,  "  in  which  I  was 
so  often  wont  to  indulge,  I  constituted  these  two  skulls  into  those  of 
Anthony  Babington,  whom  I  supposed  the  noble  defender  of  Mary,  and 
John  Polly,  the  mean  betrayer  of  the  whole  plot  to  Elisabeth.  I  gradu- 
ally attached  a  long  history  to  each,  beginning  with  their  childhood,  and 
imagining  how,  little  by  little,  noble  daring,  and  compassion,  and  self- 
devotion  were  nurtured  in  the  one,  and  meanness,  and  selfishness,  and 
the  full-blown  traitor^s  character  were  developed  in  the  other."§  She 
even  wrote,  in  two  little  books,  the  history  she  had  affixed  to  each ;  a 
history  which  thus  became  to  her  most  real. 

and  expects  you  to  believe,  that  he  has  seen  spirit-wreaths  moved  from  head  to 
head  by  spirit-hands,  and  felt  soft,  dead-cold  fingers  clasping  his,  under  his 
respectable  dining-table.  You  cannot  deny  these  things  without  accusing  good 
people  of  voluntary  mendacity;  you  have,  therefore,  no  resource  but  to  set  it  all 
iown  to  'the  force  of  imagination.'  "— I^ssay  on  the  Age  of  Gold.  (Macmillan, 
■860.) 

*  Quite  Alone,  ch.  xxvi. 

t  '*  I  told  her  sometimes  they  were  like  growing  potatoes  in  a  cellar.  She  said, 
iddly, '  TesI  I  know  we  are.'  "—Life  of  C.  Brontfc,  ch.  vi. 

t  Autobiography  of  M.  A.  Schimmelpenninck,  vol  i.  p.  279. 

§  Ibid.,  p.  159. 
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The  two  Italian  peaaant-children,  Loigi  and  Teresa,  in  an  episode  of 
one  of  M.  Diimas's  Yoluminons  icmances,  abandon  themselTes  witlioat  re- 
straint to  the  £ancie8  prompted  by  their  respectiye  dispositions, — ^the  boy 
expatiating  in  day-dreams  of  himself  as  a  sea-captain,  a  general,  and 
goyemor  of  a  province, — the  giii,  as  a  belladonna,  in  Instroos  attire,  and 
surroonded  by  liveried  servitors.  They  eould  not  bat  beHeve  that  soeh 
things  were,  which  were  to  them  most  dear.  "  Then,  when  they  had 
passed  the  day  formiz^  castles  in  the  air,  thlsy  separated  their  flocks,  and 
descended  from  the  elevation  of  their  dreams  to  the  realify  of  their  humble 
position."* 

There  are  Mr.  Disraeli's  little  Lord  Cadurcis  and  Venetia,  agab,  who, 
wandering  in  the  park,  are  said  to  have  made  there  a  little  worid  for 
themselves,  of  which  no  one  dreamed  ;  for  Venetia  had  ponred  forth  all 
her  Arcadian  lore  into  her  playmate's  ear,  and  they  acted  together  the 
adventures  of  romance,  under  the  fond  names  of  Musidoms  and  Philoclea. 
'^  Unwearied  was  the  innocent  sport  of  their  virgin  imaginations"-* 
making  her  mother's  place  Arcadia,  and  Ats  Maoedon ;  whUe  the  inter- 
vening woods  figured  as  the  forests  of  Thessaly,  and  the  breezy  downs 
were  the  heights  of  Pindus.  When  it  was  time  for  his  smaU  lordship  to 
be  taken  home,  '<  they  parted  with  an  embrace  in  the  woods  of  Thessaly, 
and  Masidorus  strolled  home  with  a  heavy  heart  to  his  Macedonian  realm. 
•^Parted  from  Venetia,  the  magic  suddenly  seemed  to  cease,  and  Musi- 
doms was  instantly  transformed  into  die  little  Lord  Cadurcis,  exhausted 
by  the  unconscious  efforts  of  his  €sncy,"f  as  well  as  depreasied  by  the 
separation  from  bis  sweet  companion,  and  shrinking  from  the  unpoetical 
reception  which  at  the  best  awaited  him  in  his  ung^nial  home, — the 
original  of  Plantagenet  Lord  Cadurcis  being,  as  readers  will  scarcely  need 
to  be  reminded,  no  other  than  George  Gordon  Noel,  Lord  Byron. 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  too-brief  Autobiography,  relates  of  his  sister 
Anne,  who  died  in  early  life, — ^his  junior  by  about  a  year, — that  she  lived 
'^  in  an  ideal  work!  wKich  she  had  framed  to  herself  by  the  force  of 
imagmatbn."^  Of  little  Walter  himself,  in  his  invalid  childhood,  one  of 
his  old  schoolfellows  bears  record  that  he  used  to  interest  them  all  by  <le- 
scribing  the  ''  visions,"  as  he  called  them,  which  he  had  lying  alone  on 
the  floor  or  sofa,  when  kept  from  going  to  church  on  a  Sunday  by  ill 
health.  ''  Child  as  I  was,  I  could  not  help  being  delighted  with  his  de- 
scription of  the  glories  he  had  seen — hb  misty  and  sublime  sketches  of 
the  regions  above,  which  he  had  visited  in  his  trance."§  Of  Jane  Taylor, 
not  the  least  gifUxl  of  a  gifted  family,  her  brother  Isaac  observes,  that  it 
was  evident  to  all  who  todc  note  of  her,  that,  even  from  her  third  or  fourth 
year,  the  little  girl  inhabited  a  fairy-land,  and  was  perpetually  occupied 
vrith  the  imaginary  interests  of  her  teeming  fancy.  ||  Mr.  Sala  relates  how 
a  little  dead  sister  of  his  used  to  draw  what  the  two  called  fairy-land  on 
her  slate.  It  might  be,  after  all,  but  a  vile  childish  scrawl,  done  over  a 
half  smeared-out  game  of  oughts  and  crosses,  with  a  morsel  of  slate- 
pencil:  '*  Yet  I  and  she  believed  in  the  fairy-land  she  drew.  We  could 
pluck  the  golden  fruit  od  the  boughs,  and  hear  the  silver-voiced  birds,  and 
see  the  fairy  elves  with  their  queen  (drawn  very  possibly  with  a  head  like 


*  Le  Chateau  d*If,  ch.  xxziii.  t  Venetia,  ch.  viii. 

t  Life  of  Scott,  ch.  i.  §  Ibid.,  ch.  iii. 

II  Memoirs  and  Remains  of  Jane  Taylor,  vol.  i.  p.  5. 
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a  deformed  oyster). dancing  beneath  the  big  round  moon  upon  the  yellow 
8Bnd3."*  A  thoughtful  essayist  on  Dante  has  remarked  that  only  those 
who  take  the  trouble  to  understand  how  the  credulous  faith  of  children  in 
their  own  imaginings  may  be  systematised  with  rigid  metaphysical 
subtlety  at  a  certain  epoch  of  the  human  mind,  can  transport  themseWes 
back  into  the  fairy-land  of  fancy  and  devotion.  '^  Yet,  without  this  know- 
ledge, they  must  not  hope  to  understand  Dante."t 

In  the  boyhood  of  Bernardinde  St.  Pierre  has  been  recognised  a  power 
Hke  that  which  made  the  infancy  of  Hartley  Coleridge  so  remarkable,  of 
living  in  a  world,  visionary  and  yet  methodical,  of  his  own.  His  imagi- 
nation being  stimulated  by  reading  ^'  Robinson  Crusoe,"  he  soon  invented 
an  island  of  his  own ;  <'  but  not  content  with  the  solitary  existence  of  his 
model,  he  peopled  it  with  the  sort  of  persons  that  he  thought  he  should 
like  to  live  wiUi.  Already  in  this  boyish  fiancy  we  see  the  germ  of  '  Paul 
and  Virginia,'  where  the  enchanted  Island  that  presents  the  scenery  of  the 
Isle  of  France  is  tenanted  by  persons  who  are  life-like  but  impossible."  j: 

The  elder  Humboldt,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  the  most  cherished  of  his 
correspondents,  assures  her  that  the  power  she  possessed  as  a  child,  of 
creating  phantasies  of  objects,  whose  existence  she  wished  or  expected, 
belonged  to  him  also  from  his  earliest  infancy — <'  from  my  sixth  year,  I 
thinL"  The  habit  seems  to  have  been  first  excited  in  her  by  the  longing 
for  a  friend,  and  the  reading  of  Clarissa ;  but  in  him  it  was  caused  by  no 
outward  circumstance  that  he  could  remember.  "The  objects  which 
passed  through  my  mind  in  this  manner  were  very  numerous  and  various; 
but  one  has  remained  with  me  from  the  time  of  my  childhood  till  now 
[1824],  and  will  probably  so  remain  until  my  death.  If  I  lie  awake  at 
night,  ride  or  walk  alone,  or  at  any  time  am  unoccupied  in  my  thoughts, 
this  phantom  of  my  childhood  stalks  before  me,  ever  changing  its  form, 
but  still  ever  the  same."§  The  philosophic  Baron  adds,  that  as  this  is  an 
object  unlike  any  of  the  figures  which  he  meets  in  life,  it  disappears  before 
the  realities  of  a  work-day  world  ;  but  that  whether  it  come  or  go,  define 
itself  or  dislimn,  he  is  ever  heartily  thankful  for  this  power  of  peopling  his 
thoughts. 

Niebuhr  in  early  boyhood  c(Hiceived  the  idea  of  a  kingdom  (which  he 
called  Plattengland),  drew  maps  of  it,  gave  laws,  declared  war,  and  made 
peace.  His  father,  the  well-known  traveller,  Carsten  Niebuhr,  used  to 
relate  his  travels  to  him ;  and  young  Barthold's  eager  imagination  em- 
bodied his  father's  descriptions  in  animated  figures.  "By  a  power  of 
transferring  himself  into  those  countries,  he  painted  to  himself  the  manner 
of  life,  and  their  local  circumstances,  agreeably  to  his  own  conception." 
In  his  later  boyish  days  also,  we  read,||  he  often  lived  in  these  dreams ; 
and  his  castles  in  the  air  consisted  of  colonies  which  he  planted  in  those 
parts,  regulating  them  according  to  his  own  notions  of  ideal  perfection. 

A  Westminster  Reviewer  of  his  Life  and  Letters^  suggests  that  the 

Dutch  Pictures :  Little  Children. 
1  Sat  Rev.  viii  226.  t  Yide  ibid.,  vi.  85. 

'  Letters  to  a  Lady,  by  WUhelm  von  Humboldt,  No.  xxxii. 

In  the  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Niebuhr,  as  translated  by  Mr.  G.  V.  Cox, 
a.,  Oxon.    1844. 

I  As  edited  with  characteristic  Essays  by  Bonsen,  and  Professors  Brandls  and 
>heU. 
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physical  aspect  of  the  country  he  was  born  and  bred  in,  being  *<  hideous," 
he  ''  drew  maps  instead  of  pictures,*'  and  sought  within  the  beauty  and 
interest  that  were  a-wanting  without.  This  account  of  his  constructiye 
feats  in  the  sphere  of  Ejuxria  and  Gombroon  is  added :  **  As  a  boy, 
Barthold  Niebuhr  had  an  imaginary  kingdom  of  his  own,  called  Low 
England,  the  wars,  legisktion,  and  universal  interests  of  which  he  con- 
ducted with  much  energy  and  wisdom.  It  was  a  very  real  a£fair  to  him; 
and  the  old  Greeks  and  Romans  were,  apparently,  neither  more  nor  less 
real."*  His  faculty  as  an  historian  was  probably  rather  fostered  and 
enlivened  than  injured  by  early  addiction  to  all  this  coinage  of  the  brain. 

Goethe  and  his  mother  were  wonderfully  en  rapport  in  the  construction 
of  baseless  fabrics  which  both  virtually  took  for  real.  Great  was  her 
faculty  for  story-telling  and  story-making ;  and  we  have  her  own  word 
for  it,  that,  in  the  myths  she  conjured  up  for  the  delectation  of  her 
children,  she  was  almost  a  more  fervent  believer  than  they.  '*  I  was  as 
eager  for  the  hours  of  story-telling  as  the  children  themselves ;  I  was 
quite  curious  about  the  future  course  of  my  own  improvisation,  and  any 
invitation  which  interrupted  these  evenings  was  disagreeable.''  There  she 
sat,  and  there  Wolfgang — the  future  creator  of  Fausts,  and  Gretchens, 
and  Mignons — held  her  with  his  large  black  eyes  ;  and  when  the  fate  of 
one  of  his  favourites  was  not  according  to  his  fancy,  the  mother  saw  the 
angry  veins  swell  on  his  temples,  while  he  strove  to  repress  his  tears. 
"  And  when  I  made  a  pause,*'  she  says,  "  for  the  night,  promising  to  con- 
tinue the  story  next  day,  I  was  certain  that  he  would  in  the  mean  while 
think  it  out  for  himself,  and  so  he  often  stimulated  my  imagination."  His 
grandmother,  who  made  a  great  pet  of  him,  was  the  confidant  of  all  his 
ideas  as  to  how  the  story  would  turn  out,  and  as  she  repeated  these  to  his 
mother,  the  latter  turned  the  story  according  to  these  hints,  and  Wolf- 
gang was  all  delight  at  the  veritable  fulfilment  of  his  own  conceptions,t 
in  the  reality  of  which  he  now  therefore  believed  more  distinctly  than 
ever. 

When  Sir  William  Jones  was  a  schoolboy  at  Harrow,  he,  together  with 
Dr.  Parr  and  Bishop  Bennett  (of  Cloyne),  his  chiefest  cronies  there,  in- 
dulged in  a  systematic  construction  of  a  quasi-Ejuzria  or  Gombroon.  The 
three  boys  divided  the  fields  near  Harrow,  according  to  a  map  of  Greece, 
into  states  and  kingdoms ;  each  fixing  upon  one  as  his  own  particular 
realm  :  wars  were  got  up  and  got  over,  and  the  *'  young  statesmen  held 
councils,  made  vehement  harangues,  and  composed  memorials,  all  doubt- 
less very  boyish,  but  calculated  to  fill  their  minds  with  ideas  of  leg^Iation 
and  civil  government."^  The  earth  has  bubbles  as  the  water  hath,  and 
these  are  of  them.  Blowing  bubbles  is  a  species  of  world- making,  in  the 
blower's  view  of  it ;  and  some  of  these  radiant  spheres  are  long  ere  they 
burst. 

Nor  is  this  state  of  mind  or  feeling  confined  to  childhood.  Men  are 
but  children  of  a  larger  growth  ;  and  in  some  the  imagination  retains  its 
vivid  power  to  the  last.  Saint  Francis  of  Assisi  has  been  called  an  abso- 
lute prodigy  of  faith  ;  especially  of  faith  in  himself:  for  whatever  he  saw 
in  the  camera  lucida  of  his  own  mind,  he  received  implicitly,  observes 

•   Westminster  Jieview,  N.  S.,  No.  iii.  p.  144. 

t  See  Lewes^s  Life  of  Goethe,  vol.  i.  pp.  21  sq. 

X  Memoirs  of  Sir  Wm.  Jones,  by  Lonl  Teignmoutli,  ch.  L 
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Sir  James  Stephen,  '<  as  the  genuine  reflection  of  some  external  reality. 
Every  metaphor  with  which  he  dallied,  became  to  him  an  actual  person- 
age, to  be  loved  or  to  be  hated.  To  all  inanimate  beings  he  ascribed 
a  personality  and  a  sentient  nature,  in  something  more  than  a  sport  of 
£incy."*  Hawthome^s  correspondent  F.  is  described  as  living  in  a  world 
of  his  own,  and  of  his  own  making  too ;  all  which  is  suggested  to  be  not 
so  much  a  delusion  as  a  partly  wilful  and  partly  involuntary  sport  of 
the  imagination,  developed  with  such  morbid  energy  that  he  ''  beholds 
these  spectral  scenes  and  characters  with  no  less  distinctness  than  a  play 
upon  the  stage,  and  with  somewhat  more  of  illusive  credence."!  Jean 
Jacques  dilates  in  his  Confessions  on  the  recourse  he  had  to  a  cloud- 
world  of  unrealities  when  this  world  of  realities  chilled  and  repulsed  him: 
he  flung  himself  into  what  he  calls  le  payz  des  chimeres ;  and  seeing 
nothing  in  existence  that  was  worthy  of  ecstasy,  he  sought  an  outlet  for 
his  transports  '^  dans  un  monde  ideal  que  mon  imagination  cr^atrice  eut 
bient6t  peupld  d'Stres  selon  mon  c(Bur."  Here  he  enjoyed  des  con-* 
HnueUeg  extases.  His  Ejuxria  was  the  home  of  creatures  parfaUe8.X 
He  forgot  altogether  the  human  race,  in  favour  of  the  Gombroon  he 
could  and  did  people,  a  discretion^  with  beings  as  celestial  in  beauty  as 
in  virtue, — with  steadfast,  tender,  faithful  friends,  such  as  in  vain  he  looked 
for  in  this  visible  diurnal  sphere.  In  the  world  of  his  own  creation  he 
now  lived,  and  moved,  and  had  his  being ;  and  it,  to  him,  was  the  one 
thing  real,  where  either  he  must  live  or  have  no  life. — So  again  in  Zes 
Severies — a  sequel  to  Les  Confessions — he  tells  of  the  delight  with 
which  he  communed  with  les  etres  imaginaires^  just  as  if  these  beinn 
really  existed.  <^  lis  existent  pour  moi  qui  les  ai  cre^s,"  he  adds,  "  et  je 
ne  crains  ni  qu'ils  me  trahissent  ni  qu'ils  m^abandonnent;  ils  dureront 
antant  que  mes  malheurs  memes,  et  suffiront  pour  me  les  faire  oubrLer."§ 
Quite  early  in  life  Rousseau  had  acquired  a  pronounced  taste  for  this 
kind  of  day-dreaming.  As  a  mere  lad  he  had  been  wont  to  calm  his 
naissante  $ensibilite,\\  and  seek  a  refuge  from  the  strife  of  e very-day  ex- 
istence, by  fastening  his  imagination  on  scenes  and  subjects  that  had 
interested  him  in  his  reading, — to  recal  these,  vary  them,  combine  them 
anew,)  and  so  thoroughly  appropriate  them  that  ne  became  one  of  the 
persons  conceived  of,  and  with  their  history  and  interests  sought  to 
identify  his  own.  It  was  an  apprenticeship  in  the  author^s  craft,  by  which 
he  was  one  day  to  signalise  himself  in  creative  art. 

For  genius,  when  it  takes  to  writing  fiction,  will  more  or  less  vividly, 
''realise"  to  itself  the  ideal  beings  it  summons  into  existence.  It  is  not 
free  and  happy  in  its  creations,  unless  it  in  some  sort  believe  in  them. 
To  apply  a  fragment  from  a  fragmentary  drama, — 

Find  me  a  book  of  fables ;  he,  whose  world 
Grows  in  bis  thoughts,  methinks,  alone  is  happy .^ 

When  Beaumarchais  was  censured  for  the  prosaic  realism  which  marks 
!  talk  of  his  characters,  he  answered  that  it  was  not  his  fault;  that  all 

Ecclesiastical  Biography,  vol.  i.:  St.  Francis  of  Assist 
Hawthorne's  Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse  :  P.*8  Correspondenca. 

i  See  Les  Confessions,  II*"*  partie,  lettre  ix. 

i  Let  Bdveries  du  Promeneur  Solitaire,  §  viii. 

ji  Les  Confessions,  llvie  i. 

T  Torritmond,  an  unfinished  drama,  by  W.  Lovell  Beddoes,  Act  I.  Sc  1. 
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the  time  he  was  writing  the  piece,  he  was  engaged  in  the  most  liyely 
conversation  with  his  dramatis  persona ;  that  whUe  seated  at  his  writing- 
tahle  he  kept  exclaiming,  *^  Figaro,  prends  garde,  le  Comte  sait  tout !«~ 
Ah !  Comtesse,  quelle  imprudence  ! — ^rite,  saure-toi,  petit  page ;"  and 
then  he  wrote  down  their  answers,  whatever  they  chanced  to  be — ^nothing 
more.  This  struck  Mendelssohn — a  quam  Umgissitnk  imlike  nature  to 
Beanmarchais — as  '*  both  true  and  charming ;"  and  he  uses  the  anecdote 
to  illustrate  his  doctrine,  enforced  in  a  letter  to  Herr  Devrient,*  that  an 
opera  can  only  become  thoroughly  musical,  and  thoroughly  dramatic,  by 
an  intense  feeling  of  life  in  all  the  characters. 

Charlotte  Bronte  used  to  read  to  her  sisters,  and  they  to  her,  once  or 
twice  a  week,  what  each  had  written  of  the  stories  they  were  engaged 
upon — criticism  being  invited  and  expected.  But  the  author  of  '*  Jane 
Eyre"  told  Mrs.  Gaskell  that  the  remarks  made  had  seldom  any  effect  in 
inducing  her  to  alter  her  work,  so  possessed  was  she  with  the  feeling  that 
she  had  described  reality .f  The  characters  were  her  companions  in 
quiet  hours  :  the  interest  of  the  persons  in  her  novels  supplied  the  lack 
of  interest  in  her  life,  when  her  sisters  were  dead  and  gone  :  ''but  too 
frequently  she  could  not  write,  could  not  see  her  people,  nor  hear  them 
speak ;  a  great  mist  of  headache  had  blotted  them  out ;"  and  then  they 
were  nou-existent  to  her.;]:  Like  Richardson  in  the  case  of  Clarissa,  she 
was  appealed  to,  urgently,  to  alter  the  catastrophe  which  closes  *'  Villette." 
Her  father  importuned  her  to  make  it  a  happy  ending.  But  the  death 
of  M.  Emanuel  at  sea  appears  to  have  been  stamped  on  her  imagination, 
till  it  assumed  the  distinct  force  of  reality ;  and  she  '^  could  no  more  alter 
her  fictitious  ending  than  if  they  had  been  facts  which  she  was  relating."§ 
'^  "VlUette"  end  happily  ?  How  could  it  ?  as  Mr.  Roscoe  asks  :||  Monsieur 
Paul  Emanuel  really  did  die  at  sea.  There  was  no  help  for  it, — ^he 
would  have  been  a  puppet,  not  a  personage,  could  she  have  saved  him 
or  not,  just  as  she  pleased.  Once  endowed  with  a  life  of  his  own,  his  life 
was  no  longer  in  her  hands. 

Mr.  Dickens  has  acquainted  the  worid  with  the  origin  of  the  mun 
idea  of  his  Tale  of  Two  Cities — that  idea  having  been  first  conceived  by 
him  at  the  time  of  his  acting,  with  his  children  and  friends,  in  Mr. 
Wilkie  Collins's  drama  of  the  Frozen  Deep,  a  strong  desire  possessing 
him  to  embody  it  in  his  own  person  ;  and  as  the  idea,  he  says,  '^  became 
familiar  to  me,  it  gradually  shaped  itself  into  its  present  form.  Through- 
out its  execution,  it  has  had  complete  possession  of  me ;  I  have  so  far 
verified  what  is  done  and  suffered  in  these  pages,  as  that  I  have  certainly 
done  and  suffered  it  all  myself."ir 

The  practical  importance  is  obvious  of  a  certain  intensity  of  belief,  on 
the  author's  part,  in  the  reality  of  his  creations.  If  void  of  such  belief 
himself,  he  will  hardly  succeed  in  impressing  a  conviction  of  it  on  hb 
readers.  In  proportion  to  the  liveliness  of  his  belief  in  his  characters 
aa  real  people,  will  be  the  interest  he  takes  in  dealing  with  them ;  and 
upon  that  will  greatly  depend  the  degree  of  interest  he  can  expect  to 
excite  in  his  readers. 

The  late  Mr.  Albert  Smith  confesses  to  have  begun  one  of  the  most 

*  See  Mendelssohn's  Letters  from  Italy,  pp.  211  sq. 

t  Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte,  vol.  ii.  p.  11.  J  Ibid.,  p.  246. 

§  Ibid.,  p.  266.  II  National  Review^  July,  1857. 

<T  Preface  to  a  Tale  of  Two  Cities. 
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popular  of  his  works  in  fear  and  trembling ;  bufc  as  he  proceeded,  he 
became  interested,  and  so  gained  courage :  some  of  his  acquuntance  who 
read  the  book,  as  it  came  out  in  parts,  ^*  began  to  speak  of  the  characters 
as  facts,  until,"  he  says,  "  I  firmly  beliered  in  them  myself,  and  took  as 
much  interest  in  guiding  their  destinies  as  I  would  now  fain  hope  the 
best-disposed  of  my  readers  did  in  following  them/'* 

When  Dr.  Norman  jVIaoleod  commenced  writing  ^<  The  Old  Lieute- 
nant and  his  Son,"  his  intention  was  m««ly  to  occupy  a  chapter  or  two 
in  Good  Words  with  a  lif^-sketch  derived  firom  memories  of  the  past.  But 
the  sketch  grew  upon  him,  he  says ;  persons,  and  things,  and  scenes, 
came  crowding  out  of  the  darkness,  and  while  he  honestly  wished  to 
mould  them  for  practical  good,  he  felt  all  the  while  more  possessed  by 
them  than  possessing  them.  **  My  own  half-creations  became  my  tyrants, 
and  so  I  was  driven  on  &om  chapter  to  chapter,  "f  &c.  Years  before 
the  author  of  "  George  Geith"  became  really  popular,  a  novel  by  that 
author^  was  thus  appraised  by  one  of  the  most  competent  of  critics :  the 
plot,  said  he,  was  involved,  eccentric,  improbable ;  but  the  characters 
were  evidently  drawn  by  a  mind  which  can  realise  fictitious  characters 
with  the  same  sort  of  minute  intensity  with  which  Dr.  Stanley  can 
realise  some  bygone  scene  of  history,  or  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  conceive  the 
dying  agonies  of  a  goat  starving  in  the  desert. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne  was  probably  drawing  to  some  extent  on  his  own 
experience  when  he  makes  a  brother-author,  ^'  my  friend  Oberon,"  declare 
to  him :  *<  You  cannot  conceive  what  an  effect  the  composition  of  these 
tales  has  had  on  me.  ...  I  am  surrounding  myself  with  shadows,  which 
bewilder  me  by  aping  the  realities  of  life."  They  had  drawn  him  aside, 
be  says,  from  the  beaten  path  of  the  world,  and  led  him  into  a|  strange 
sort  of  solitude — a  solitade  in  the  midst  of  men-— where  nobody  wished 
for  what  he  wished  for,  nor  thought  and  felt  as  he  did.§  That  solitude 
was  over-peopled-^but  with  shadows ;  and  to  him  the  shadows  were 
more  real  than  the  outside  worid,  that  not  being  of  imagination  ail 
compact. 

Balzac  is  probably  the  most  remarkable  example  on  record  of  passionate 
belief  in  the  reality  of  his  every  character  and  every  incident.  *'  In 
mere  intensity  of  imagination,"  writes  a  Saturday  Reviewer, — '^  in  the 
power  of  making  fictitious  personages  into  realities  for  the  mind  which 
conceived  them— no  one  has  ever  excelled  Balzac,  if  any  one  has  equalled 
him.^ll  He  was,  in  M.  de  Sainte-Beuve's  words,  enivre  de  son  osuvre. 
The  world  he  had  half  taken  from  observation,  half  made  ''  out  of  his 
own  head," — ^the  characters  of  every  type  and  class  which  he  had  en- 
dowed with  life,—- were  confounded  by  him  with  le  monde  et  les  per* 
sonnages  de  la  realite.  He  saw  them,  chatted  with  them,  was  for  ever 
quoting  them  to  you  as  persons  he  and  you  knew  quite  well. if  He  had 
dodied  them  so  palpably  and  so  definitely  in  flesh  and  bones,  that  each 
I  to  him 

A  presence  that  was  not  to  be  pat  by. 

*  L'Envoi  to  Chrittophei:  Tadpole. 

t  Preface  to  The  Old  Lieutenant  and  his  Son.    1862. 

t  The  Moors  and  the  Fens,  by  F.  G.  Trafford.    1858. 

§  The  Snow  Image,  and  other  Tales,  p.  131  (Bohn's  edit.). 

II  Saivrday  Beview,  viii.  194. 

1  Cf.  Causeries  du  Lundi,  t.  ii.  p.  352. 
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In  moments  of  enthusiasm  he  would  manhal  them  around  him, — a 
throng  of  beings  to  him  instinct  with  life,  because  by  him  informed  with 
life,— by  him,  without  whose  life  they  had  not  been. 

To  Balzac  indeed  may  ezoeptionally  be  applied  the  lines  of  Words- 
worth, intended  of  no  such  person : 

And  being  still  unsatisfied  with  aught 
Of  dimmer  character,  he  thence  attained 
An  active  power  to  fasten  images 
Upon  his  brain :  and  on  their  pictured  lines 
Intensely  brooded,  even  till  they  acquired 
The  liveliness  of  dreams.* 


GOOD  m  THE  END.t 


A  COLD,  bright  winter's  morning— that  was  the  time  and  the  weather ; 
and  the  drawing-room  of  a  country-house  near  Melun,  in  France — that 
was  the  place.  The  drawing-room  was  empty.  It  had  windows  opening 
down  to  the  floor,  and  from  them  there  was  a  view  over  the  open  country, 
over  a  park,  and  fields  beyond,  and  long  straight  roads,  and  rows  of 
pointed  poplar-trees. 

There  was^  nobody  in  the  drawing>room — as  has  been  said  already — 
but  some  one  had  been  there  lately ;  that  was  evident  from  the  g^at 
piece  of  uncompleted  canvas- work  that  had  been  laid  aside  on  a  chair  of 
white  wood,  with  light  blue  silk  for  its  covering,  and  the  skeins  of  wool 
that  were  scattered  about  the  table.  There  were  books,  too,  on  the  same 
round  table,  and  an  illustrated  newspaper,  and  the  Revue  dee  Deux 
Mondes. 

Presently  a  door,  connecting  the  drawing-room  with  a  smaller  room, 
was  thrown  open,  and  a  man-servant  ushered  into  the  apartment  a  gentle- 
man of  middle  age,  who  had  been  handsome  in  his  youth,  but  whose  face 
bore  on  it  the  marks  either  of  hard  work  or  hard  pleasure. 

"  If  you  would  have  the  kindness  to  wait  here,  sir,"  said  the  servant. 

"  Good,  my  firiend,"  said  the  visitor. 

**  What  name  shall  I  say  to  my  master,  the  count,  sir?" 

The  visitor  seemed  to  be  slightly  embarrassed,  but  he  very  quickly 
answered,  *'  Oh  I  one  of  his  friends.  Tell  him  that  one  of  his  friends 
wants  to  see  him." 

*'  Exactly  so,  sir.  I  asked,  because  the  count  is  going  out  hunting,  sir, 
as  he  does  most  days,  after  breakfast ;  and  he  does  not  often  see  gentle- 
men at  this  time,  sir.** 

'^  I  shall  not  keep  him  long.  Be  so  good  as  to  say,  at  once,  that  I  am 
here." 

"  Certainly,  sir,"  said  the  servant.  And  he  closed  the  door  after  him, 
and  went  to  tell  his  master. 

•  The  Excursion,  book  i. 

t  I  owe  to  a  Proverbe,  lately  written  by  M.  Octave  Feuillet,  the  suggestion  of 
this  brief  dramatic  story. 
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Monsieur  Berton — that  was  the  stranger's  name — walked  towards  the 
window,  and  looked  out  upon  the  country,  but  as  if  he  were  thinking  of 
something  else,  gazing  on  something  beyond  it.  And  in  truth  he  was 
thinking  of  the  master  of  the  house  ;  and  these,  or  something  like  them, 
were  his  thoughts : 

'*  He  was  an  excellent  fellow  in  old  times,  to  be  sure !  But  who 
knows  what  he  has  been  moulded  to  ?  Ten  years  under  such  a  mother- 
in-law — not  to  speak  of  his  wife.  Why  that's  enough  to  spoil  the  best 
nature  in  the  world,  one  would  think.     However,  we  shall  see.*' 

And  his  meditation  was  interrupted  by  the  footsteps  of  the  count,  who 
was  heard  outside,  muttering  the  words,  '^  A  man  who  won't  g^ve  his 
name !     Who  the  devil  is  he  ?" 

'^Ah!"  thought  Berton,  ^*a  visitor  at  this  time  of  day  spoils  the 
hunting,  does  it  ?     An  unfortunate  debut  for  me !" 

At  that  instant  the  count  appeared,  and  Berton  immediately  saluted 
him  with  *'  Archibald,  how  do  you  do  ?" 

But  there  was  no  immediate  answer,  and  when  it  came  it  was,  ^^  Berton ! 
Is  it  you  ?     Tour  word  for  it.*' 

<<  My  word,*'  said  Berton,  slowly. 

'*  But  you  won*t  stay,"  hurriedly  responded  the  count.  <^  Excuse  me 
for  saying  so.** 

"Thanks  for  your  reception.  I  expected  no  better.  To  me  it  is 
all  the  same.     To  look  at  you  gives  me  pleasure.     But  let  us  see — your 

There  was  a  shake  of  the  hand,  as  between  friends  who  had  been  long 
parted. 

"  And  your  heart  b  as  good  as  ever,  Archibald  P" 
*^  Not  worse,  Berton,  than  of  old.  So  I  may  hope.  But  I  assure  yoik 
your  presence  here  is  awkward.  You  must  understand  that  this  is  a» 
nouse  in  which  your  name  has  never  been  mentioned  without  a  shudder.- 
— I  might  say  '  a  curse,'  if  ladies  cursed.  But  let  us  see  what  you  wish. 
What  brings  you  here  ?" 

Berton's  first  answer  was  itself  a  question. 
"May  I  take  a  seat?" 

^  Certainly,**  said  the  Count  of  Montauban,  pushing  him  a  chair.  **  I 
beg  your  pardon.  All  the  more  welcome  to  a  seat  because  my  wife 
happens  to  be  engaged  at  this  moment.  I  was  at  first  so  utterly  as- 
tonished to  see  you,  that but  at  heart  (understand  me  I),  and  not- 
withstanding all  that  has  passed,  I  feel  towards  you  as  I  felt  when  we 
were  young.** 

He  sat  down  himself  now,  and  had  evidently  entered  upon  a  conversa- 
tion that  he  thought  might  be  long. 

"  But  tell  us  what  you  want,**  he  continued. 

"All  in  good  time,  Archibald.     First  of  all,  you  have   lost  your 
"her-in-law.     That  is  true — ^is  it  not  ?" 
I  have  lost  her,"  said  the  count,  quickly  and  lightly  enough;  and 
1,  more  plaintively,  "  yes,  I  have  lost  her.*' 
Only  your  wife,  then,  left?'* 
Only  my  wife.** 
No  children?" 
None.    You  must  have  heard  that." 

'T..  LUC  G 
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'<  You  would  like  to  have  had  6ome.     I  know  you  wouldy  ArehibaU." 

'^  Heaven,"  said  the  oount,  *'  has  not  aeen  fit ;  and,  with  such  a  waie,  I 
hare  no  reason  to  eonplain." 

**  No ;  but  yo«  may  be  sorry." 

'<  I  am  sorry.  My  wife  is  sorry  also.  But  this  is  needless  talk.  Yon 
luiTe  not  come  from  Pans  to  Melun — 'though  the  distance  is  short — 
merely  to  ask  if  I  had  a  child." 

^*  I  came/'  said  Berton,  *'  to  offer  you  one.  A  darling  child— a  g^l 
— an  angel  that  may  foil  ftom  heaven  into  yoor  arms,  if  you  will  it." 

**  Why  joke  in  this  fashion,  Berton  ?     What  is  really  your  bumness  ?" 

''Allow  me  to  recal  to  you  a  history  that  is  sufi&ciently  sad,"  said 
Berton.     And  as  he  said  it,  a  cloud  of  melancholy  spread  over  his  face. 

*^  If  it  is  your  own  history,"  answered  the  counl^  **  I  think  it  would  be 
useless.     I  am  too  well  acquainted  with  it  already." 

^  Never  mind.     Let  me  speak,  only  for  a  moment" 

The  count  nodded  assent;  and  Berton,  settling  himself  in  hit  chair, 
with  Tain  attempts  to  he  comfortable,  thus  began : 

'^  Twenty  years  ago  your  mother-in-law  had  a  daughter  about  ten 
years  older  than  that  other  daughter  who  is  now  your  wife.  She  desired 
a  good  match  for  her — ^the  best  parti  that  was  attainable.  He  who  came 
first,  if  nch  enough,  was  likely  to  be  accepted.  The  first  comer  was  the 
Vicomte  de  Thymines.  He  had  money  and  soeial  position,  and  he  was 
accepted.  He  was,  as  I  said,  the  Vicomte  de  Thymines :  I  hav^e  no  other 
name  to  give  him  in  your  presence." 

^'  I  grant  that  he  was  not  admirable." 

**  Madame  de  Thymines,  unfortunately  for  her  husband,  threw  herarif 
at  once  into  the  stream — the  MaeUtrom—- of  Parisian  life.  I  met  her  in 
society — ^I  liked  her — I  loved  her.  She  was  in  a  few  months  compro- 
mised in  the  eyes  of  society,  threatened  by  those  who  should  ham — but 
I  will  stop.  There  is  no  need  to  say  more  against  her  family.  Let  me 
go  on  with  the  story.  We  lefb  Paris  together;  and  our  departure  caused 
in  society,  and  especially  in  your  mother-in-law's  family,  a  oensatioa 
which  perhaps  is  scarcely  yet  forgotten." 

'^  I  fear  not,"  said  the  count,  very  quietly. 

"  I  took  her  to  Italy,  afiker  having  told  Thymines  where  he  might 
meet  me.  fie  did  not  take  the  proffered  opportunity ;  but  that  is  a 
remark  by  the  way.  The  first  intoxication  past,  the  first  ddiirinm  at 
an  end,  the  poor  girl-^or  she  was  still  a  girl— began  to  feel  the  reproob 
of  the  world,  the  voice  of  her  own  conscience.  She  tried  to  find  oonso^* 
lation  in  the  pure  springs  of  her  life — of  the  life  of  her  young  days.  She 
wrote  letters  upon  letters,  sometimes  to  her  mother — your  mother-in- 
law — sometimes  to  her  sister-— now  your  wife.  She  asked  for  one  word 
of  pardon,  of  affection,  of  simple  chanty — wiueh  never  came." 

^  My  friend,"  said  the  coont— 4he  two  were  old  school-fellows ;  friends, 
notwithstanding  the  scandal  and  the  wrong— -'^  my  friend,  you  knew  my 
mother-in-law.     She  was  somewhat  rigid ;  but  a  good  woman." 

"  It  may  be  so.  But  her  daughter  died  without  a  word  from  her-— 
died  after  three  years  of  a  life  whose  bitterness  I  shared,  hut  scarcely 
lessened.  That  should  have  corrected  me  of  my  gallant  humour ;  but 
the  years  often  rid  a  man  of  his  virtues — rarely  of  his  vices.  To  be  brief, 
I  was  left  alone  with  a  little  girl." 
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<'  I  knew  you  had  a  child/'  remarked  the  count. 

^<  As  long  as  she  was  .a  child/*  contuQued  Bertoo,  in  an  earnest  voice, 
^'  there  was  nothing  improper  in  my  keeping  her  hy  my  side.  It  was  a 
pleasure  to  me,  for  I  almost  worshipped  her«  When  she  was  getting 
older,  I  thought  it  right  to  place  her  in  a  eonvent,  to  be  educated  there. 
There  she  is  now  ;  but  there  she  can't  always  remain.  She  is  close  upon 
fifteen  ;  it  is  time  to  think  of  her  future.  But  for  me  to  take  her  back 
to  aoy  houae,  when  she  hears  another's  name,  would  be  to  recal  to  every* 
body's  recollection  the  misfortune  of  her  birth.  It  would  be  to  prevent 
her  marrying  a  husband  who  would  be  worthy  of  her.  For  who  that  is 
very  worthy  would  come  and  seek  a  wife  at  my  hands,  from  my  home  ? 
Tou  see  my  position  ?" 

'<  What  can  I  do  to  mend  it  ?" 

^  Tour  mother-in-law  would  have  been  obdurate  ;  I  am  quite  sure  of 
iiuA.  But  I  thought  that  possibly  yoiur  wife  and  you  would  be  genewMis; 
would  give  my  child,  in  your  house,  an  honourable  asylum,  whence  one 
day  an  honest  man  might  take  her  as  his  wife." 

He  was  affected ;  and  to  say  this  had  cost  him  much.  He  waited 
aaxiously  for  the  count's  reply  ;  and  his  hopes  fell  when  it  came. 

*'  For  my  part,  Berton,  I  should  he  quite  disposed  to  accept  the  pro-* 
posal,  hut  you  cannot  ask  me  to  compel  my  wife  to  do  so ;  and  I  know 
my  wife." 

"  But  if  your  wife  wepe  to  consent—*" 

^  How  in  the  world  can  you  expect  my  wife  to  consent  ?  She  was 
brought  up— -thanks  in  part  to  your  own  conduct — with  sufficient  auste- 
xiAy.  Deeply  rooted  in  her  are  the  purest  traditions  and  evea  the  pre- 
jooiccB  of  \ise  feubourg.  In  her  eyes,  you  alone  represent  the  seven 
deadly  sins*  To  expect  her  to  turn  all  at  once  from  that  opinion,  and  to 
adopt  the  child  her  sister  bore  to  you,  would  be  mad." 

*'  It  would  be  mad,  if  your  wife  pretended  to  be  as  strict  and  inflexible 
ae  your  late  mother-in-law.     But  possibly  she  does  not." 

•*  I  tell  you,  I  know  my  wife,"  exclaimed  the  count. 

"  Well,  let  me  unaided  plead  my  cause.  Let  me  speak  to  your  wife 
myself." 

^  Willingly.  You  have  a  right  to  do  that.  But  at  first  it  k  impos- 
sible to  speak  to  her  under  your  own  name.  Let  me  iniroduee  you  aA 
Monsieur  Arnoult,  my  old  college  friend,  now  the  consul  at  Trieste. 
Asanr^e  your  own  story.  You  will  tell  my  wife  that  you  were  commis- 
ooned  by  M<»sieur  Berton,  on  his  death-bed,  to  beg  her  to  befriend  his 
child.  She  never  saw  you ;  and  the  deception  will  be  undiaoovered — at 
least,  as  long  as  that  is  necessary." 

<'  As  you  think  best,"  said  Berton ;  <<  it  is  all  the  same  to  me."  But 
he  looked  rathev  agitated. 

The  count  1^  the  room  for  a  moment^  to  call  his  wife.  When  he  se- 
tamed,  be  whispered  to  Berton, 

<*  She  is  comiBf .    Bememher  who  you  are-«-AjraouIt  of  Trieate." 

In  a  moment  the  countess  eatered— a  woman  of  about  thirty  years, 
■afther  tail  and  very  graeefel,  of  a  fair  complexion,  fioely-eut  nese  and 
nottth,  clear  grey  eyes,  small  poroelaia-like  ean,  over  which  masses  of 
ight  hair  were  drawn  back  from  the  pale  broad  forehead. 

'<8he  is  certainly  beautiful,"  said  JBerton  to  himself;  "mi  there  is 

g2 
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some  hope  of  her  listening,  though  the  lips  look  as  though  they  could 
utter  harsh  things — not  to  say  cruel." 

*<  My  dear  friend/'  said  the  count,  turning  to  his  wife,  ^*  let  me  in- 
troduce you  to  one  of  my  old  college  friends,  whose  name  you  have  heard 
hefore — M.  Amoult,  consul  at  Trieste." 

The  countess,  who  had  bowed  once,  bowed  again  to  Berton.  The 
count  was  evidently  on  the  point  of  departure ;  and  his  wife,  seeing  this, 
asked  Berton  to  allow  her  to  speak  one  word  to  him,  and  followed  him 
to  the  door.     She  said  to  him  in  a  low  clear  tone, 

<<  Why  did  you  tell  me  it  was  M.  Amoult,  when  it  is  M.  Berton  ?" 

"  What  !**  exclaimed  the  count,  "  you  know  him  ?" 

<<  I  have  seen  him;  but  what  does  it  all  mean  ?"  And  there  was  just 
a  shade  of  displeasure  over  the  face  that  generally  kept  its  calmness. 

<<  It  is  quite  an  adventure.  He  will  explain  it  to  you.  Very  singular 
— very  droll.  You  must  hear  it  from  him  yourself.  I  shall  see  you 
again  before  long.** 

The  countess  restrained  even  a  slight  lifting  of  her  shoulders,  and  went 
back  to  M.  Berton.     The  count  left  for  his  hunting. 

«  Be  good  enough  to  sit  down,  M.  .  .  .  Amoult,"  said  the  mistress 
of  the  house,  taking  her  canvas-work  from  thr  chair  on  which  it  was 
placed,  and  choosing  a  skein  of  wool  from  the  table.  Then  she  sat  down 
herself  in  a  great  arm-chair,  and  continued  speaking.  "  I  shall  ask  your 
leave.  Monsieur  Amoult,  to  go  on  with  my  work.  It  is  canvas-work — 
a  wedding  present  for  a  lady  in  England,  and  it  ought  to  be  finbhed  this 
evening." 

<<  Madam,"  said  Berton,  "  I  shall  be  able  to  say  what  I  have  to  say 
quite  as  well.  It  is  tme  I  have  the  misfortune  to  present  myself  to  you, 
for  the  first  time,  under  disadvantageous  circumstances  ...  for  the 
message  I  have  to  deliver  will  not  permit  of  very  extreme  delicacy.  I 
am  forced,  madam,  to  recal  memories  which  roust  be  sufficiently  painful ; 
to  pronounce  a  name  which  cannot  be  agreeable  to  you — ^that  of  M. 
Berton." 

''  Indeed !"  said  the  countess,  rather  coldly.  And  she  went  on  with 
the  worsted-work. 

^'  Though  I  was  never  particularly  intimate  with  him,  I  had  often  met 
him  in  my  youne  days." 

**  Exactly,"  said  the  countess. 

**  Some  weeks  ago  M.  Berton,  travelling  by  Venice — I  mean  Trieste 
—where  I  reside,  fell  ill.  Naturally  I  did  all  that  I  could  for  him  to 
have  the  best  medical  assistance  that  Venice  could  ofier." 

*'  Trieste^  said  the  countess,  gravely  correcting  him. 

^^ Trieste!  you  are  right;  and  I  beg  your  pardon.  The  towns  are 
dose  together,  like  Trouville  and  Deauville — like  London  and  West- 
minster— as  you  are  aware,  madam.  And  I  am  equally  familiar  with 
both.  Well,  madam,  to  be  brief,  notwithstanding  all  that  could  be  done 
for  him,  the  invalid,  after  lingering  and  suffering  for  a  few  days,  died." 

'<  The  loss  is  slight,"  remarked  we  countess. 

^<  Certainly,  madam,  there  have  been,  and  there  will  be,  greater  losses ; 
although  it  is  possible  that  the  world  may  have  exaggerated  the  fiuilts 
even  of  M.  Berton." 

«  Difficult !"  observed  the  countess,  and  slightly  raised  her  shoulders. 
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*^  For  the  matter  of  that,  madam,  he  was  much  to  be  blamed.  But  he 
is  dead.     You  can  scarcely  ask  more  than  that  of  him." 

*^  I  would  ask  him  not  to  come  to  life  again,  if  that  were  possible." 

The  remark  made  her  visitor  look  at  her ;  but  she  quietly  worked  on 
at  her  canvas,  with  eyes  dropped. 

**  Well,  madam,"  said  Berton,  in  a  manner  as  composed  as  he  could 
assume, ''  I  come  to  my  message.  In  a  last  interview,  M.  Berton  ap- 
peared extremely  anxious  as  to  what  might  befal  a  person — a  young 
girl — who  does  not  bear  lus  name,  but  who  had  the  highest  claims  on  his 
affection.  He  begged  me,  madam,  in  the  hour  of  his  death,  to  commend 
his  daughter,  Mademoiselle  de  Thymines,  to  your  care." 

**  But  Mademoiselle  de  Thymines  has  no  need  of  my  care,  I  imagine. 
Has  she  not  the  fortune  of  her  father? — and  is  she  not  in  a  convent  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  And  she  is  very  well  off  there  ?" 

*^  Extremely ;  but  one  would  not  condemn  her  to  remain  there  for  ever. 
And,  madam,  her  future  would  be  compromised  if  her  aunt — ^her  only 
relation — ^refused  to  protect  her.  M.  Berton  was  so  persuaded  of  this, 
that  he  told  me  that  had  he  lived  he  should  himself  have  begged  you — 
begged  you  with  the  utmost  earnestness,  to  have  pity  on  his  child." 

"  He  would  have  been  exceedingly  foolish  had  he  come  before  me  with 
such  a  prayer." 

*^  For  God's  sake,  madam,  eonsent  to  forget  M.  Berton  for  a  moment, 
and  think  only  of  his  child.     You  could  do  her  all  the  good  in  the  world. 


by  your  counsel,  your  example.' 
"  I  think,  sir,"  said 


,  ,  said  the  countess,  speaking  clearly,  and  in  a  tone  of 
decision — *<  I  think  that  you  are  a  man  of  the  world.  How  would  the 
world,  whose  good  opinion  I  have  hitherto  tried  to  deserve,  look  upon 
me,  if  I  encouraged  the  consequences  of  a  shame  such  as  that  my  family 
has  suffered  ?" 

"  Madam,  I  do  not  know  if  my  idea  of  virtue  be  correct." 
''  Allow  me  to  doubt  it,  Monsieur  Amoult,"  said  the  countess,  signifi- 
oantly,  as  she  rose  from  her  chair  to  get  another  skein  of  wool. 

"  I  had  fended  that  true  virtue,  severe  for  itself,  was  indulgent  to 
others ;  that  from  its  higher  region  it  deigpied  sometimes  to  look  down 
upon,  sometimes  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  those  who  submitted  to  the 
sad  yoke  of  the  passions.  I  thought  true  virtue  liked  to  do  a  sood  work 
which  the  world  might  blame,  but  which  the  conscience  would  approve, 
and  God  would  bless.  That,  madam,  is  virtue,  as  I  have  conceived 
of  it,  and  respected  it  If  I  am  mistaken,  why  so  much  the  worse  for 
the  world !" 

He  rose  from  his  seat,  and  the  countess,  lifting  her  eyes,  said  to  him, 
^'  I  do  not  know,  sir,  if  my  idea  of  vice  be  correct." 
^*  Allow  me  to  doubt  it,  madam,"  said  Berton,  with  a  slight  bow. 
*'  Well,  then,  correct  or  not,  I  have  my  idea  of  it ;  and  I  confess  that 
y  sympathy  for  it  is  very  small  indeed.     Because  under  such  fine  names 
'  aspirations  of  the  soul,*  the  ^  sad  yoke  of  the  passions' — under  all  this 
bifice  of  language — vice  conceals  itself.     And  in  reality  to  follow  vice, 
entertain  these  *  aspirations,'  to  be  under  this  ^  sad  yoke,'  is — excuse 
r  saying  so^- abandoning  ane^s  self  enUrely  to  one^s  worst  instincts; 
ring  up  without  a  struggle  all  that  makes  life  worth  living  for.     But  I 
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would  not  say  anything  ftgainet  my  poor  sister ;  ottly  I  ooafoss  I  cannot 
understand  a  woman  yielding  herself  op,  body  and  sosA,  to*  one  of  these 
men  H  iannes  Jbrtttnes,  as  they  call  it,  who  require  neither  talent,  nor 
knowledge,  nor  good  faith  for  their  success,  but  burn  their  riAgwt  ittcense 
of  flattery  in  abundance,  and  so  suffocate  their  victims^*' 

^  £xeuse  me,  madam  ;  but  do  you  know  I  diflfer  from  you  as  to  the 
qualities  required  by  these  Ibrtuaate  gentlemen.  They  need  the  best 
qualities  of  the  heart — or,  at  any  rate,  of  the  mind." 

**'  Good  Heaveas !"  said  the  couivtess. 

**  Fint  of  all,  madam,  you  could  say  they  want '  more  heart' — like  Mnr. 
Skewton,  in  that  wonderful  English  story  of  '  IXombey.'  But  it  is  eti- 
dent,  madam,  that  they  have  too  much  of  it  already.  Then,  as  to  mental 
qualities ;  they  require  the  most  varied  intelligence,  or  how  could  tbey 
make  their  many  conquests  ?  They  must  know  literature,  be  acquainted 
with  science  ;  in  fact,  madam,  they  must  be  alKaocompHshed.'' 

**  Enough,  jir ;  quite  enough.'* 

^  They  m«nt  kno»w  something  of  horticulture,  something  of  painting, 
floroetbing  of  music,  something  of  everything  that  interests  ladies.  And 
they  must  be  philosophers  in  their  way,  if  only  to  know  how  to  resign 
themselves  to  the  fate  that  must  sometimes  be  theirs.^' 

He  had  just  finished  this  catalogue  of  the  accomplishments  to  be  pos- 
sessed by  these  men  a  bonnes  fortunes^  when  the  servant,  who  had  fint 
shown  him  into  the  room,  entei^. 

^' Madam,"  said  the  servant,  "I  have  just  come  bade  from  town.  It 
is  quite  impossible  to  find  wool  of  the  exact  shade  you  ordered.  Here  is 
the  pattern  ag^in,  ma'am." 

"  Nothing  of  that  shade  in  any  shop  in  Melun  ?" 

•*  Nothing,  ma'am." 

**  But  it's  impossible,  John.  How  am  I  to  make  this  flower  without 
the  violet  wool  ?     You  can  go." 

When  the  servant  had  left,  the  countess  tmrned  to  Berton,  and  con- 
tinued to  bewail  to  him  on  accotmt  of  the  wool. 

"  Ah  I  you  can  never  get  what  you  want  in  the  provinces.  I  shall 
have  to  send  to  Parts  aflwr  all.  And  the  present  won't  be  finished  in 
time,  for  want  of  this  unfortunate  Iris." 

^^  If  I  might  be  so  bold  as  to  suggest,"  began  M.  Berton,  timidly. 

"  Oh  do  !     Anything,"  said  the  countess. 

**  If  you  were  to  put  something  that  would  not  require  so  dark  a 
violet." 

"  What  is  there  ?"  eagerly  demanded  the  countess,  looking  the  modest 
Berton  full  in  the  face. 

**  The  Gloxinea,  for  example." 

**  Excellent,  M.  Arnoult.     But  who  is  to  draw  it  ?" 

"  If  I  might  be  allowed  to  try,  I  might  possibly  mark  out  something 
for  you." 

*'With  the  greatest  willingpaess  in  the  world,"  said  the  countess, 
holding  the  canvas  firmly  in  hand,  while  Berton  approached  and  began 
his  work.     It  was  soon  finished. 

**  Why,  that  is  better  than  the  Iris ;  indeed  it  is.  I  am  so  very  much 
obKged  to  you." 
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^  You  have  worked  that  bird  admirably^  madam — aa  lodiaB  paroquet, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken  ?" 

^  It  is,"  aniwered  the  oounteM ;  '^  and,  do  jou  know,  I  put  it  there  ia 
▼erj  ehikiisfaaeeB^  for  it  is  ecareely  impropriate.  I  bad  Uoo  Indian  pan>- 
quete  once.  Both  died ;  and,  in  neemory  of  them,  behold  this  one  in 
worsted- work  T' 

*<  Did  you  take  the  precaatioB,  nadam,"  aaked  Bertoo,  <'  to  surround 
their  perches  with  flannel  ?" 

^  No,  indeed,"  said  the  countess^  a  little  surprised  at  the  remark. 

**  Ah,  but  that  is  iadispeneable.  Those  little  creatures  catch  cold  so 
very  easily.  But  taking  the  precaution  I  mentioned,  aod  not  forgetting 
to  bathe  dieir  fieet  with  a  little  tepid  wine  when  you  see  that  they  are  at 
ati  unwell,  I  will  guarantee  that  yon  are  able  to  Leep  them." 

^  Thanks  for  l£e  information,"  said  the  countess,  pleasantly  smiling ; 
<^  thanks  also  for  the  suggestion  for  my  canvas-work.  And  now  I  feav 
there  is  nothing  for  me  to  do  but  to  set  you  at  liberty  again,  Monsieur 
Berton-*-!  beg  pardon — Monsieur  Amoult.  I  am  getting  rather  bewil- 
dered .  •  •  Trieste  .  •  .  Venice  ...  I  declare  I  am  losing  my  head." 

Earnestly  enough  did  Berton  look  into  her  face,  and  earnest  was  his 
Toice  when  he  said, 

^  Spare  me,  I  beg  yon.  I  am  very  unfortunate  in  having  such  ill 
success  as  the  end  of  my  endeavours.— of  the  strategy  I  was  advised 

"  Ah,  then  it  was  not  your  idea  after  all  ?" 

**  Perhaps,  madam,  if — ^as  I  desired  myself-— I  had  come  before  you  in 
my  own  name,  you  would  better  have  understood  the  feeling  which 
brought  me  here,  which  laid  ptostrate  at  your  feet  a  spirit  little  inclined 
to  bend.  You  might  have  eooeidered  my  grief  bitter  and  burning 
enough  to  atone  for  many  misdeeds.  At  any  rate,  you  would  hava 
undeiBtood  that  the  truest,  deepest  homage  I  could  pay  to  virtue  was 
the  attempt  to  bring  up  my  own  little  child— my  daughter — in  the  ws(ya 
of  virtue." 

The  countess  seemed  to  be  doing  her  best  to  show  herself  invulnerable. 
But  she  answered  to  his  last,  quietly  and  kindly, 

**  I  nniBrstand  you,  sir.  Try  to  understand  me,  in  my  turn.  If 
Mademoiselle  de  Thymines  had  been  left  alone  in  the  world,  my  duty 
would  have  been  to  protect  her ;  and  from  my  duty,  God  helping  me,  1 
shoidd  not  have  shrunk.'' 

"  You  are  good,  madam^" 

*'B«t  MaikmoiseHe  de  Thymines  is  not  ak)ne  in  the  world.  Her 
would  necessitate  the  preeeaee  of  her  father  ;  or,  at  least,  his 

^uent  viflite.  And  yo«i  will  allow  that  the  most  liberal  conscience,  the 
conscience  that  least  of  all  receives  its  dictates  from  the  world  without, 
would  feel  all  this  to  be  an  excess  of  toleration." 

"  Alas !"  said  Berton,  very  sadly — and  he  took  up  his  hat  to  depart — 
'  that  thought  has  never  occurred  to  me.  Madam,  you  are  right ;  and  I 
nust  retire.     Adieu !" 

"  Adieu !"  said  the  countess.  And  she  looked  another  way,  afraid  to 
neet  his  eyes. 

Slowly  Berton  walked  towards  the  door ;  but  no  sooner  was  it  reached 
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than  he  turned  qoicklj  back,  and  addressed  the  countess  once  more,  this 
time  in  a  louder  voice,  with  more  excitement,  under  less  restraint. 

"  Madam,  I  will  prove  to  you  that  these  bad  hearts  of  ours  are  some- 
times capable  of  self-sacrifice — of  hard  self-sacrifice.  Take  my  daughter, 
madam,  on  your  own  terms.  It  is  good  of  you  to  do  so.  And  I  promise 
you  never  to  intrude  into  this  place  again ;  never  to  see  my  child  so  long 
«8  your  home  shall  be  hers.  Let  her  be  happy,  and  good,  and  honoured ! 
That  is  all  I  want." 

The  Comtesse  de  Montauban  was  not  a  little  astonished,  and  it  was 
only  after  a  silence  of  half  a  minute  that  she  answered, 

*'  On  that  condition,  you  may  be  sure  of  my  best  assistance." 

'*  I  shall  go  and  tell  her  of  it  this  very  day,  and  prepare  her — but 
stop !  I  will  write  to  her,  madam.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  tell  me 
where  to  find  a  sheet  of  paper  ?  You  would  be  good  enough  to  give  her 
my  letter  yourself." 

<^  Certainly ;  and  there  is  the  writing-case,  Monsieur  Berton." 

"  Only  a  couple  of  lines  **  said  Berton,  as  he  took  the  pen  in  his  hand. 
«  <  My  darling  Child,  I  am  obliged  to  leave  you.  I  am  going  away; 
perhaps  &r  a  long  time.  A  relation — ^your  own  aunt — will  take  care  of 
you  in  my  absence.  You  will  receive  from  her  the  most  tender  and  watch- 
ful affection.'  You  will  love  her,  will  you  not  ?"  And  he  turned  to  the 
lady  with  an  appealing  glance. 

"  Indeed  I  will,"  said  the  countess.  And  as  she  spoke,  a  mist  gathered 
before  the  clear  beautiful  eyes. 

**  '  Write  to  me,  my  darling.  Never  forget — ^never,  as  long  as  you 
live,  forget — ^your  poor  father  who  is  obliged  to  leave  you.'  " 

He  covered  his  face  with  his  handkerchief,  and  broke  out  into  pitiful 
sobs.  Then,  gathering  strength,  he  looked  towards  the  countess,  and 
once  more  spoke  to  her : 

"  Thanks ;  and  pardon  me  for  my  presumption.  Adieu,  madam, 
adieu  I" 

The  countess  rose— one  bound  towards  the  door  to  which  Berton  was 
walking — her  hand  was  on  his  arm. 

*•  Stay !" 

She  took  the  letter  from  the  table,  tore  it  into  shreds,  and  threw  them 
into  the  fire. 

'*  There !"  she  exclaimed,  "  Monsieur  Berton,  the  world  may  say  what 
it  pleases.  You  have  done  your  duty,  in  this  instance ;  I  shall  do  mine. 
...  Go  yourself  to  the  convent,  zxi^-^hring  me  your  child /^* 

"  Madam,"  said  Berton,  '^  you  are  excellent ;  you  are  good  indeed !" 

The  Comte  de  Montauban  entered  the  room  at  this  moment — some- 
thing had  interfered  with  the  hunt — and  Berton,  anxious  to  shake  hands 
with  somebody,  shook  hands  with  him,  and  said,  in  delight, 

"  Ah,  Archibald  I  your  wife  was  better  than  you  thought.  You  did 
not  know  her,  after  all,  you  see." 

T.  Frederick  Wedmork. 
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BEIAES  AND   THOENS. 
Bt  Blavchs  Mabbtat. 

[That  genins  ia  hereditary  may  be  doubted,  but  it  will,  ve  think,  be  admitted, 
that  the  Aathoress  of  the  Norel  which  we  hare  now  the  pleasure  of  presenting 
to  oar  Readers,  possesses  a  talent  akin  to  that  of  her  distinguished  father,  the 
late  CapUin  Manyat— £d.  B.  M.] 

L 

JACK  TBATBSS. 

Not  many  miles  on  the  southern  side  of  one  of  our  most  flourishing 
towns  lies  the  little  village  of  Wilmington.  The  inhabitants  would  per- 
haps be  rather  indignant  were  I  to  employ  the  adjective  just  mentioned 
in  connexion  with  their  flourishing  and  ever-increasing  hamlet.  Still, 
whatever  it  may  become  eventually,  whatever  progress  science  and  civi- 
lisation may  make  in  the  exterior  of  this,  at  present,  unsophisticated 
little  pUoe,  it  can  only  be  classed  at  this  moment  as  one  of  the  prettiest 
and  most  rural  country  villages  in  England. 

Certainly  it  boasts  of  a  railway,  and  consequently  a  small  station,  on 
the  platform  of  which  may  be  seen  an  antiquated-looking  official,  wear- 
ing the  insignia  of  his  office  in  the  shape  of  a  well-worn  suit  of  some  dark 
blue  material,  set  off  with  sundry  leaden-looking  buttons.  He  is  the  terror 
of  all  the  small  boys  in  the  district,  by  virtue  of  the  said  uniform,  I  sup- 
pose, added  to  the  extreme  redness  of  his  countenance,  rendered  sour  as 
well  as  red  by  the  numerous  vexations  supposed  by  him  to  be  the  lot  of 
railway  porters  in  general. 

The  5.50  train  is  just  due.     Three  minutes  over  time;  but  the  hour  is 

never  punctually  kept  at  Wilmington.     The  functionary  in  office,  who^ 

alas !  for  his  temper,  has  to  perform  the  part  of  guard,  ticket  collector, 

and  general  porter  sJl  in  one,  is  standing  on  the  platform  ready  to  receive 

the  expected  train.     An  antiquated,  nervous-looking  old  lady,  armed  with 

a  bandbox,  a  covered  basket,  and  a  large  bundle,  is  eagerly  tormenting 

him  with  questions  as  to  the  probable  reason  of  its  non-arrival.    She  haa 

taken  her  ticket,  second  class,  to  a  small  station  some  ten  miles  on. 

Garrulously  she  informed  the  sour-looking  official  that  the  sickness  of  a 

dear  daughter,  just  laid  in  of  her  twelfth,  bless  her !  had  been  the  cause 

of  this  sudden  move  on  her  part.  The  bandbox,  tied  up  in  a  flaring  yellow 

cotton  handkerchief,  seemed  to  harass  her  perpetually.  There  was  no  one 

on  the  platform,  not  a  soul  to  be  seen ;  still,  the  perplexing  thought  that 

it  mighi  be  ravished  from  her  arms  forcibly  by  some  passenger  alighting 

firom  the  coming  train  caused  her  to  move  nearer  to  Mr.  Stevens  (the 

functionary  in  question),  and  almost  cling  to  his  outspread  arm  as  he 

ignalled  the  engine-driver  just  in  sight.     Thrusting  her  back  with  no 

^ntle  push,  he  advanced,  calling  out,  in  a  lazy,  sleepy,  beery  tone,  the 

-ame  of  '*  Wilmington  1"    ''Wilmington''  sounding  much  to  the  be- 

ildered  passengers  as  if  he  exhorted  them  to  **  Turn  out  here"—"  Turn 

>ut  here,''  or  anything,  in  fact,  but  the  name  of  the  place  he  intended  to 

ipart  to  their  weary  ears.     The  tnun  stopped ;  the  door  of  one  of  the 
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first-class  carriages  was  quickly  opened,  and  the  voice  of  a  young  man, 
already  half  out,  called  loudly  : 

'^Here,  I  say,  Stevens,  ny  good  fellow,  look  sharp!  See  to  my 
luggage — ^a  portmanteau  and  a  small  bag  under  the  seat,  that's  all."  And, 
jumping  out  of  the  carriage,  he  stretched  his  arms  over  his  head  and 
yawned  complacently,  as  if  glad  to  find  his  dusty  journey  over. 

The  train  is  oiF  again  ;  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  unfortunate  old 
lady,  bound  on  a  nussion  at  the  summons  of  Lucina,  had  foimd  her  place 
somewhere  amongst  the  numerous  passengers.  At  any  rats,  she  was  no 
more  to  be  seen,  as,  bearing  both  portmanteau  and  valise  in  hand,  Stevens 
advanced  to  claim  the  ticket,  and  at  the  same  time  welcome  the  solitary 
passenger  to  the  fresh,  salubrious  air  of  Wilmington. 

"  Glad  to  see  you  amongst  us  again,  captain,''  says  he,  touching  his  cap 
m  ao»w«ff  to  the  £ree«and-easy  nod  which  greeted  him  on  his  approaeh. 

^^  All  well  at  home,  I  hope  F"  remarked  the  captain  in  question,  handing 
hifl  ticket  as  be  passed  out  of  the  narrow  doorway.  ^  They  don't  expeet 
me  at  the  Hall  to-night,  so  you  must  send  up  the  luggage^  Stevens,  as 
soon  as  you  can." 

Captain  Travers  seemed  in  no  hurry,  though,  as  he  leisurely  sauntered 
up  the  dusty  road,  called  by  oeitrtesy  the  Htgh-street  of  Wilmington.  The 
month  was  that  of  June,  and  the  sun  still  high  enough  in  the  heavens  to 
cause  its  heat  to  be  oppressive,  and,  at  the  same  time,  its  glare  to  reflect 
uncomfortably  in  the  eyes  of  the  pedestrian.  It  made  him  almost  wish 
iftiat  any  other  covering  had  been  chosen  for  his  head  than  the  hard,  u»* 
eompvomising  beaver  now  pressing  on  his  nnfortmate  forehead. 

The  Hall  stood  at  the  end  of  the  village.  Its  vast  iron  g^tes,  flanked  on 
both  sides  by  magnificent  chesnuts,  shooe  out  in  bold  relief  in  the  glory 
of  the  setting  sun.  From  the  railway  station  a  short  cut  could  he  ob- 
tained by  any  pedestrian  across  the  common;  the  low  stunted  furse- 
buahes  had  been  cut  away  here  and  there,  in  order  to  afibrd  a  path  from 
the  Hall  to  the  lower  village. 

On  the  evening  in  qaestion,  however.  Captain  Travers  did  not  avail 
liiniself  of  any  short  cut;  in  fact,  had  there  been  any  one  there  at  thai 
hour  to  watch  him,  it  would  have  been  clearly  evident  that,  although 
bound  for  the  Hall,  yet,  at  the  present  moment,  the  sight  of  the  house 
AS  it  gained  rapidly  on  him,  tardy  as  were  his  steps,  was  anything  but 
pleasant  to  that  gentleman. 

^'  Devil  take  it  1"  he  ejaculated,  with  a  gesture  of  impatience.  **  This 
is  a  most  uofortunate  business.  My  father  writes  me  word  that  he  must 
see  me  on  a  most  important  matter  as  soon  as  possible.  Money  is  at  the 
bottom  of  it,  I  feel  convinced ;  the  governor  never  wrote  like  that  unless 
nsachief  was  brewing.  And  here  was  I  just  on  the  point  of  coming  down 
here,  making  myself  a  most  agreeable  and  most  dutiful  son;  for  ten  days 
or  so  bonag  myself,  in  ^etct,  to  extinction,  by  passing  a  week  in  the  midst 
of  rural  felicity  when  a  gun  was  out  of  the  question.  What  do  I  care 
for  roses  and  posies!  The  coaatry  is  not  worth  looking  at  before  the 
first  of  September.  Here  was  I  just  on  the  point  of  asking  for  money 
myself — *  a  little  advance,  in  fact.'  By  Jove  I  how  many  '  little  ad- 
▼ances'  have  I  had  since  I  joined,  I  wonder  ?  Still,  if  s  no  good  shirk- 
ing the  matter ;  I'll  put  a  hnive  £aee  on  it  I'll  hear  most  respectfully 
all  the  old  boy  has  got  to  remark,  and  keep  my  little  request  as  a  ofrps 
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tie  reserve.  Ha!  there s  old  Storena  hobbfing  on  with  my  luggage. 
I  had  better  be  off,  or  they  will  wonder  what  has  become  of  me." 

The  Common  of  Wilmington  was  rather  a  wide  place ;  only  two  sides 
of  it  were  as  yet  bordered  by  cottages.  Looking  op  after  all  this  solilo- 
qnising,  Captain  Trarers  found  himself  unexpectedly  in  the  very  midst 
of  the  short  furze-bnshes  which,  in  some  parts,  covered  it  as  thick  as 
possible. 

The  half  hour  struck  out  from  the  old  church  dock.  Clear  and  loud 
BOMided  the  chime  through  the  evening  air.  Simultaneously  with  the 
hour  was  heard  the  sonorous  bomb  of  a  massive  Chinese  gong.  The 
seeond  dinner^ bell,  as  it  was  called,  had  just  been  rung;  all  the  villagers 
-^at  least,  all  those  who  were  at  any  convenient  distance-r-were  now 
folly  aware  that  the  pompons  bntler  of  Mr.  Travers,  of  Stafford  Hall, 
bad  just  announced  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  gpreat  house  that  the  dinmal 
meal  of  ragomii  and  salmis^  concocted  by  the  Ude  of  die  lower  regions, 
was  awaiting  their  master's  pleasure. 

Three  minutes  have  passed.  The  grey-haired  butler  is  patiently 
stamding  near  the  well-spread  table,  ready  to  remove  the  cover  direetly 
his  master  thinks  fit  to  partake  of  his  JitHefme.  His  feithfui  ally,  John, 
in  all  the  glory  of  scarlet  plush,  is  stationed,  door  in  hand,  anxiously 

Cring  up  the  staircase,  in  order,  if  possible,  by  the  use  of  his  optics,  to 
ten  the  tardy*  steps  of  the  expected  gentleraaa. 

A  quick  rush — ^a  tight,  giriish  step;  and  before  ha  could  almost 
TCoover  h«  position  of  ^  attention,"  door  in  hand,  a  slight  figure  rushes 
past  him,  aind  flops  itself  into  the  seat  opposite  to  that  intended  for  the 
master  of  the  house. 

Flop — albeit,  a  rather  vulgar  word — ^is  the  only  one,  unfortunately,  I 
can  use  in  order  to  describe  thoroughly  the  manner  in  which  it  genendly 
pleased  Miss  Hareourt,  the  young  lady  in  question,  to  rest  her  weary 
mnbs  after  the  action  sustained  by  the  constant  use  she  gave  her  nnfor- 
tnoate  members. 

Miss  Hareourt,  in  fact,  althoagh  arrived  at  the  sedate  age  of  sixteen, 
I  am  sorry  to  confess,  retained  much  of  the  hoydenish,  brusque  manners 
for  which,  alas  1  she  had  ever  been  famed  since  she  could  use  her  feet  at 
all.  Her  general  impatience  was  now  beginning  to  show  itself;  the 
table-napkhi  was  unfolded,  and  the  bread,  placed  ready  at  her  hand,  was 
broicen  in  two.  Pieces  were  already  finding  their  way  to  her  mouth, 
when  the  firm  tread  of  Mr.  Travers  was  heard  descending  the  stair- 
ease. 

Grace,  which  was  always  uttered  in  the  stiffest  and  most  unbending  of 
manners,  being  concluded,  the  meal  began.  Not  much  conversation 
seemed  to  pass  between  the  two.  The  pleasures  of  the  table  had  long 
been  one  of  the  greatest  foibles  of  Mr.  Travers's  life.  Once  fully  launched 
in  tile  mysteries  of  eniremeis,  hors  cPceuvreSy  dsc,  not  the  liveliest  sally 
emanating  from  the  mouth  of  the  prettiest  woman  could  elicit  more  com- 
ment than  what  might  be  gathered  from  a  grunt,  sounding  very  much  as 
if  one  of  the  fot  porkers  of  the  establishment  had  absconded  from  his  sty, 
and  assumed  for  the  nonce  the  part  of  gaest  at  the  well-appointed  dinner- 
table.  On  this  oceasion  he  was  more  than  usually  taciturn ;  the  comma- 
nication  he  had  to  make  to  his  son  and  heir  (who  at  that  moment  was 
fruitlessly  attempting  to  force  a  path  through  all  the  intricate  mazes  of 
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the  furze-bushes  and  brambles  combined)  had  rendered  him  gloomy  for 
some  days  past 

Evidently  something  more  than  usual  oppressed  him;  not  even  the 
tempting  sight  of  a  matelote  d  Vindienne^  his  favourite  dish,  could  elicit 
a  grunt  of  satisfaction.  More  than  ten  minutes  had  passed ;  the  rays  of 
the  setting  sun  caused  a  bright  yellow  light  to  pervade  the  entire  room. 
A  quick,  sharp  tread  was  distinctly  heard  on  the  gravel  through  the  open 
windows ;  and,  ere  the  master  of  the  house  could  rouse  himself  m>m 
the  brown  study  into  which  he  had  fallen,  even  with  his  much-loved  dish 
still  in  progress,  the  door  was  suddenly  thrown  open,  and  the  grey- 
haired  butler  announced,  in  a  sonorous  voice,  the  advent  of  Captain 
Travers. 

Before  the  author  of  his  being  could  turn  round  sufficiently  in  his  chair 
to  greet  his  son,  now  so  unexpectedly  before  him,  I  should  like,  if  pos- 
sible, to  describe  the  latter  as  he  stood,  hat  in  hand,  at  the  threshold  of 
the  door. 

The  bright  yellow  light,  gleaming  in  from  the  western  windows,  cast  its 
rays  exactly  over  the  face  and  figure  of  the  Beau  Sabreur  as  he  handed 
his  hat  to  the  obsequious  functionary  in  waidng.  I  said  I  should  like  to 
describe  him ;  alas  !  the  wish,  I  fear,  will  remain,  and  the  description  still 
be  incomplete.  In  fact,  he  was  one  of  those  kind  of  individuals  seen  but 
rarely,  but  who,  when  seen,  captivated  all  hearts — ^took  them  all  by  storm 
—ft  kind  of  veuiy  vidiy  viei  affair,  as  he  would  laughingly  have  termed  it 
himself,  had  he  been  told,  as  unfortunately  he  was  too  often,  that  another 
of  the  brave  array  of  fair  damsels  had  faflen  down,  stricken  in  the  ranks, 
a  victim  to  the  unmeaning  smiles  and  specious  gallantry  of  Jack  Travers, 
or  Handsome  Jack,  as  was  the  sobriquet  by  which  he  was  known  to  his 
thousand-and-one  indmate  chums. 

In  truth,  I  think  he  deserved  the  nickname.  I  am  not  an  adept  at 
portrait-painting :  describe  a  hero  or  heroine  as  you  will,  lay  on  the 
colours  with  the  tenderest  touch,  depict  the  features  with  a  delicacy  of 
outline  and  a  microscopic  handling  only  equalled  by  Mieris,  and  after 
this,  in  all  probability,  your  readers  will  form  in  their  minds  an  entirely 
opposite  picture  to  the  one  you  wbh  them  to  have  done.  Young  ladies 
labouring  under  the  tender  passion  generally  try,  I  fancy,  to  invest  the 
imaginary  hero  with  all  the  attributes  belon^ng  to  the  real  hero  of  their 
dreams,  and  I  suppose,  men  do  the  same.  Fair  hair  and  blue  eyes,  or  vice 
vers&t  answer  for  so  many  different  persons. 

I  recollect  one  gentleman  telling  me  that  he  never  could  thoroughly 
enjoy  a  novel  unless  he  fancied  himself  the  hero ;  then  all  went  cotdeur 
de  rose :  all  the  pretty  love-speeches,  all  the  rhapsodies,  all  the  trans- 
ports, all  the  bitter  tears  shed  before  the  attainment  of  the  grand  climax, 
namely  marriage,  he  invested  himself  with.  It  was  very  touching,  and, 
I  dare  say,  might  be  a  good  way  to  appreciate  a  work  of  fiction ;  still,  as 
this  gentleman  possessed  a  figure  not  that  of  an  Adonis ;  as  his  complexion 
would  have  required  more  than  one  application  of  **  Turkish  bloom  "  to 
render  it  even  moderately  fair ;  and  as,|  moreover,  he  had  reached  that 
period  at  which  we  generally  begin  to  leave  off  thoughts  of  love,  I  could 
not  respond  in  the  hearty  manner  I  should  have  done  had  he  been  at  an 
age  less  verging  on  that  of  Methuselah. 
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Jack  Travers  was  tall — uncommonly  tall,  I  suppose,  he  would  have  been 
called.  His  height,  I  know,  was  over  six  feet.  The  breadth  of  his 
shoulders  seemed,  however,  to  take  off  from  his  height.  There  was 
none  of  that  lanky,  disagreeable  look  which  generally  accompanies  very 
tall  men.  His  age  might  have  been  judged  at  siz-and- twenty :  his  hair 
was  brown,  as  were  his  eyes:  a  long,  wavy,  soft  moustache,  growing 
tawny  towards  the  ends  (no  shears  had  ever  robbed  it  of  its  maiden  silki- 
ness),  formed,  I  think,  nearly  the  sum-total  of  his  charms. 

Throwing  himself  carelessly  into  a  chair,  after  divesting  himself  of 
his  paletot,  Captain  Travers  seemed  to  make  himself  quite  at  home,  by  the 
speedy  demolition  of  the  viands  before  him.  The  dinner  over,  Miss 
Harcourt,  without  having  vouchsafed  one  word  to  either  of  the  gentle- 
men, rose  to  leave  the  room.  Closing  the  door  after  her,  as  he  stood  to 
let  her  pass  out,  Jack  Travers  advanced  towards  his  father.  Drawing  his 
chair  nearer  to  his  side,  he  awaited  in  silence,  only  broken  by  the  loud 
monotonous  tick  of  the  ormolu  clock  on  an  etagere  just  behind  him,  what- 
ever his  parent  might  wish  to  say  on  the  subject  he  had  so  lately  corre- 
sponded about. 

But  if  the  business  in  question  was  important,  at  any  rate  it  appeared 
anything  but  urgent,  to  judge  from  the  quiet,  undemonstrative  way  in 
which  Mr.  Travers  continued  to  imbibe  glass  after  glass  of  his  favourite 
port,  placed  at  a  convenient  distance  by  uie  attentive  hand  of  the  butler 
before  retiring. 

A  still  longer  silence  ensued;  the  ticking  of  the  clock  was  almost 
drowned  by  the  gurgling  sound  caused  by  the  port  wine  as  it  disappeared 
slowly  down  the  epiglottis  of  the  gourmand. 

*'  I  hardly  expected  you  this  evening,  Jack,"  said  his  father  at  last, 
crossing  his  legs,  and  complacently  rubbing  his  thin  knees  with  his  hands 
—a  way  he  had  when  on  the  point  of  bringing  forth,  what  he  imagined, 
a  good  idea,  and,  at  the  same  time,  something  which  would  prove  a  poser 
to  his  listener.  '<  You  got  my  letter,  of  course.  No,  don't  interrupt  me. 
I  mentioned  in  that  letter  that  important  business  caused  me  to  write 
urgently.  I  fancy  I  am  too  much  a  man  of  the  woild  to  trust  any  matters 
on  paper  which  might  hereafter  be  brought  up  against  me."  Here  a 
complacent  smile  overspread  his  countenance,  which,  however,  quickly 
faded  as  he  cleared  his  throat,  preparatory  to  beginning  the  evidently  dis- 
agreeable subject.  ''  Jack !  has  it  never  struck  you,"  he  said,  emptying 
his  glass,  and  replacing  it  by  his  side — ''has  it  never  entered  your 
thoughts  that,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  luxury,  we  may  have  been  living 
on  the  brink  of  a  volcano  p  I  do  not  wish  to  reproach  you  ;  I  have  more 
to  reproach  myself  with  for  having  brought  you  up  as  I  did.  But  the 
truth  must  come  out  before  long;  and,  to  make  a  tedious  matter  short,  we 
are  almost  ruined,  my  son.  "  Ten  years  of  what  you  have  required  for 
your  annual  expenditure  would  have  ruined  a  richer  roan  than  I  ever 
was.  Yes,"  continued  he,  speaking  quite  piteously,  as  he  glanced  up  at 
the  handsome,  nonchalant  form  before  him,  '*  that  confounded  betting- 
book  of  yours  has  been  our  ruin.  It's  true  you  have  had  ill  luck — a  run 
of  ill  luck,  as  you  call  it — fluth,  I  have,  indeed,  yet  to  see  the  good  ;  and 
what  with  paying  off,  and  keepine  quiet  that  jade  Marie,  and  your  per- 
lonal  expenses,  the  bank  can't  hold  out  much  longer.     I  thought  I  did 
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a  very  clever  tbing,  Marter  Jack,  when  I  put  y<M  bto  a  oradc  regnoeot; 
how  was  I  to  know  that  it  would  lead  to  all  these  scrapes?  But  it  was 
not  to  talk  of  your  peccadilloes  which  caused  me  to  summoB  you  here 
to-night ;  there  are  graver  things  yet  to  he  heard.  What  shouM  you 
say,"  he  cootinned,  leaning  forward^  and  speaking  almost  im  a  whisper, 
<<  when  I  tell  you  that  Barnes  has  failed?  Gooe — smashed  to  atoms.  I 
kept  it  from  you  as  long  as  I  could ;  indeed  I  did,  Jack ;  fauit  ill  luck 
never  comes  alone.  Three  times  thb  year  have  I  fisiled  in  apeeolatioiif 
which  I  thought  would  have  set  all  straight  again.  The  last  was  ia  that 
infernal  gas  company ;  a  thousand  sliares  went  to  smash  in  a  week.  And 
now,"  he  added,  with  a  sigh,  ^*  how  about  this  heiress^  Jack  ?  Bow 
about  this  beautiful  heiress  which  you  were  to  pick  up,  and  so  end  all 
your  miseries  for  lile — hey?  You've  not  fouud  one?  Well,  listen. 
Gregson  was  down  here  last  week ;  he  has  just  come  from  Jamaica,  came 
to  look  after  our  joint  ward,  Sybella  HarcourL  Daring  his  visits  I 
mooted  a  subject  which  has  been  uppermost  in  my  mind  for  some  time ; 
I  gained  him  over  to  my  side.  Jack,  you  know  what  I  mean  ;  it  oely 
required  his  consent.  The  heiress  is  found.  Whatever  becomes  of  me 
out  of  all  this  miserable  business,  pou  are,  at  least,  provided  for.  The 
estates  in  Jamaica  are  enormous ;  Gregson  has  the  complete  raanagcffient, 
of  course.  Once  her  husband,  we  take  it  entirely  out  of  his  hands.  The 
exact  income  I  hardly  know,  but  her  long  minority  has  rendered  it  almost 
double  what  it  was  at  the  onset.  There  is  no  time  to  lose  ;  our  disasters 
known  and  afloat,  adieu  to  Gregson's  consent.  Ah !  he  little  thought 
when  he  wandered  about  these  grounds,  when  his  vulgar  little  body  waa 
luxuriously  ensconced  in  one  of  the  state  beds,  that  all  the  wealth  which 
so  awed  his  common  mind  was  as  likely  as  not,  before  long,  to  be  brought 
to  the  hammer,  and  the  owner  thereof  as  likely  to  sleep  in  the  Qaaeu's 
Bench  as  not  before  the  year  was  out.  This  marriage  must  be  aecom- 
f^ished  at  once.  I  am  an  old  man,  and  now-a-days  you  yonngsten 
manage  everything  so  differently  to  what  they  did  in  my  time ;  but  how 
long  will  it  take  for  the  wooing — eh,  Jack  ?  How  long?  We  have  no 
time  to  lose.  The  game  is  in  our  hands,  if  we  only  know  how  to  play 
our  cards  at  the  right  time.  Well,"  he  conttnued,  looking  up  auziousiy 
at  the  gloomy  countenance  of  his  listener,  and  waiting  his  reply. 

At  the  present  moment,  however,  a  reply  favourable  or  otherwite  seemed 
a  matter  far  from  the  thoughts  of  Captain  Travers.  During  the  whole  of 
has  father's  oonveisation  he  had  remained  a  quiet  and  attentive  liafaener. 
At  the  relation  of  the  pecuniary  disaster,  his  brow  became  more  firmly 
knit  than  it  had  been  at  the  beginmng  of  the  redtd.  The  mention  o£ 
Miss  Harcourt,  as  the  means  by  which  he  could  evade  his  liabilities  and 
set  himself  straight  lor  life,  nearly  caused  a  groan  to  eacape  him;  lie 
suppressed  it,  however,  and  remained  in  silence  to  the  end. 

The  hearing  over,  he  raised  himself  on  his  hands,  pudiing  his  chair 
airay  from  the  table  with  a  gesture  bordering  on  disgust,  and  pidled  the 
ends  of  his  long  tawny  moustache  with  a  ferocity  only  equalled  by  the 
manner  in  which  his  teeth  were  seen  nervouely  hitidDg  the  part  nearest 
his  mouth.  Certainly,  if  he  intends  lus  hireule  appsdDulage  to  be  classed^ 
as  hitherto  in  the  eyes  of  the  fiur  sex,  as  the  £siest  and  siUcieet  in  the 
world,  he  nuMt  leave  off  this  harsh  treatment  of  the  imuMent  ?iotiai  of 
his  wrath. 
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Some  moments  passed ;  tl^n,  min^  from  his  seat,  he  paced  once  or 
twice  across  the  long  room  ;  at  the  second  turn  he  stopped,  and,  facing 
his  parent,  said,  sternly,  in  a  voice  hoarse  with  emotion : 

**  Father  t  yon  ask  too  much.  My  heart,  alas  !  has  long  heen  given 
elsewhere.  It  is  hard  enoagh  to  learn,  in  one  week,  that  not  only  is 
poverty  my  portion,  bat  also  that  by  that  poverty  I  must  give  up  the  girl 
I  adore.  That,  Heaven  knows,  is  hard  enough  to  bear,  but  to  have  a 
little  hideous,  insignificant  chit  like  this* ward  of  yours  thrust  down  my 
throat By  Jove  !  sir,  I  can't;  and  there's  an  end  of  it." 

If  a  thunderbolt  had  fallen  down  straight  from  the  clear  blue  of  the 
evening  sky  at  his  feet,  the  amazement  which  depicted  itself  on  the  face 
of  Mr.  Travers,  on  hearing  this  unexpected  announcement  of  his  son's 
wiHiilness,  could  not  have  been  greater.  Speech  seemed  almost  denied 
him  as  he  gazed  vacantly  at  the  tall  commanding  figare  pacing  the  room 
in  nervons  agitation  and  rapid  short  strides  before  him.  Slowly  he  rose, 
and  ere  he  reached  the  door  he  tnmed,  his  gaunt  thin  figure  breathless 
with  rage. 

•*  Ah !"  he  said,  "  you  attempt  to  balk  me ;  you  dare  to  fly  in  my  face 
after  all  the  years  of  anxiety  you  have  caused  me.  I  have  told  you  my 
wishes,  I  have  pointed  out  the  only  means  of  escape  from  a  fate  which  is 
hanging,  even  now,  over  your  head.  You  defy  me,  ungrateful  boy;  reap 
ti»e  consequences  of  your  own  misdeeds.     I  renounce  you  for  ever.** 

The  door  dosed.  Captain  Travers  raised  his  hand  to  his  fsvered  brow, 
as  if  by  that  movement  to  relieve  it  of  some  of  its  weight,  and  dear  the 
mist  which  this  unexpected  conversation  had  cast  over  it.  The  turning 
of  the  handle  caused  him  to  look  up  afresh  ;  the  door  was  slowly  unclosed, 
and  the  head  of  his  parent,  looking  pale  and  agitated,  appeared  for  a 
moment  at  the  opening. 

"  Think  it  over  again.  Jack  ;  think  it  over.  Believe  me,  ^tis  the  only 
sure  road  to  happiness  and  wealth." 

'^  By  Heavens  I"  ejaculated  Captain  Travers,  as  he  fiercely  paced  the 
whole  length  of  the  room,  *'  all  the  thinking  in  the  world  will  not  ever 
make  me  reconciled  to  such  a  fate.  What !  tied  all  my  life  to  a  rich,  ugly 
wife ;  bound  hand  and  foot  to  a  common-place  doll ;  I  could  not  stand  it.* 
Here  the  recollection  of  certain  Israelites,  whose  scrips  were,  if  not  quite, 
still  nearly  due  for  payment,  rose  up  to  his  mind.  Something  whispered, 
and  made  him  reflect  that  perhaps,  as  it  was,  he  was  already  bound  hand 
and  foot,  if  not  to  a  hated  wife,  yet,  in  fact,  to  these  very  sons  of  Belial. 
How  get  out  of  these  liabilities  ?  How,  indeed,  ever  extricate  himself, 
now  that  his  father's  aid  was  hopeless?  "  Well !  thinking  over  it  won't 
mend  the  matter,"  he  murmured,  as,  with  the  eye  of  a  connoisseur,  he 
sdected  a  cigar  from  the  case  on  the  sideboard,  proceeded  to  roll  the  end 
carefully  in  his  fingers,  and,  having  Kghted  the  same,  sauntered  Idsurely 
from  the  apartment. 

The  dining-room  at  Stafford  Hail  opened  with  long  French  windows 
n  to  a  smooth  expansive  lawn,  the  even  surface  of  which  was  uninter- 
raptod  save  by  two  magnificent  cedars,  whose  branches  swept  the  ground. 
A  peacodc,  basking  in  the  setting  sun,  seemed  more  indined  to  parade 
limself  and  spread  his  tail  for  the  edification  of  his  owners,  than  to  think 
f  seeking,  as  all  moral  birds  of  his  spedes  had  doubtless  done  ere  this, 
he  roost  wherein  he  was  to  pass  the  night.  Flinging  the  end  of  his  half- 
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finished  cigar  at  the  head  of  the  unoffending  hird,  Captain  Trayero  par- 
Baed  his  stroll  in  silence.  The  gloom  which  was  seated  on  his  brow 
deepened  with  every  step  he  took. 

Seating  himself  on  a  bench,  hid  from  all  passers-by  by  the  thickness 
of  the  trees,  he  continued  for  more  than  an  hour  lost  in  thought. 

Captain  Tracers  was  essentially  a  selfish  man ;  from  his  cradle  every 
whim  had  been  gratified.  The  only  child  of  doting  parents,  they  suc- 
ceeded— as,  alas !  many  have  done  before  them — in  spoiling  by  indulgence 
the  noble,  fresh  nature  given  by  a  kind,  beneficent  Maker — ^given  to 

Erove  a  blessing  if  only  properly  managed.  His  mother,  on  whom  he 
ivished  as  much  affection  as  his  own  love  of  self  would  permit,  had  now 
been  dead  some  years.  In  losing  her,  he  lost  his  best  friend,  his  only 
sure  g^ide  and  counsellor.  Foolish  as  had  been  her  indulgence,  still,  one 
word  from  his  mother,  one  rebuke  uttered  in  words  of  love,  would  often 
cause  him  to  turn  and  ponder  ere  he  committed  some  folly,  or  some  ex- 
travagance, which  he  knew,  before  she  spoke  even,  her  gentle  nature 
must  disapprove  of.  But  his  mother  was  gone ;  no  soft  voice  was  there 
to  say,  **  Act  as  your  heart  dictates;  think  not  of  self;  destroy  not  the 
life  of  a  girl  whose  whole  being  is  bound  up  in  you." 

That  hour's  reflection  on  the  bench,  however,  had  given  birth  to  no 
such  thoughts  as  these.  He  loved  another ;  his  love,  he  knew,  was  re- 
turned ;  and  yet  he  was  now  prepared  to  resign  her  and  to  break  her 
heart.  Selfishly  he  had  begun  the  intimacy;  her  beauty  alone  had 
attracted  him.  Selfishly  he  continued  it,  using  every  endeavour  to  gain 
her  love,  knowing  he  could  never  give  her  the  position  she  ought  to  have 
as  his  wife.  Selfishly  he  now  again  thought  of  resigning  her  at  the  first 
tidings  of  misfortune;  and  yet  knowing,  as  he  must  have  done,  that  his 
present  motives  were  only  engendered  by  the  prospect  of  the  life  he 
would  have  to  endure  without  the  luxuries  he  had  been  accustomed  to, 
he  rose  from  that  bench,  evidently  with  the  firm  belief  that  he  was  doing 
a  most  heroic  action — in  fact,  making  a  martyr  of  himself  at  the  shrine 
of  Mammon. 

It  seems  very  outrageous,  very  contrary  to  all  right  feeling,  that 
Captain  Travers,  knowing  as  he  did  wherein  his  path  of  duty  lay — seeing 
clearly,  as  he  must,  in  what  direction  honour  beckoned  him  to  follow — ^it 
seems,  I  say,  very  contrary  to  all  our  ideas  of  right  that  he  should  not 
only  so  easily  accept  the  opposite  position,  but  even  glory  in  the  renun- 
ciation of  what  his  heart  told  him  was  right.  But,  my  dear  reader,  have 
you  never  once  in  all  your  life  met  with  a  similar  case  P  or,  indeed,  to 
come  nearer  home,  has  it  never  occurred  (of  course  in  a  milder  form)  to 
your  own  self  ?  How  often  our  judgment  tells  us  what  is  right !  How 
clearly  we  see  what  we  ought  to  do !  There  are  two  paths  before  us ; 
we  wrestle  sometimes,  perhaps,  between  the  straight  and  the  crooked 
one ;  our  evil  genius  (never  far  off  at  a  moment  like  this)  triumphs 
ultimately  ;  we  know  we  have  been  weak,  we  feel  abased  at  our  own  folly; 
but  he  is  there  again  ready  at  hand  to  sugg^t  to  us  to  brave  it  out  We 
think,  and  think  it  over,  until  at  last,  from  the  sheer  wish  to  imagine 
ourselves  heroes,  instead  of  weak,  vacillating  fools,  with  the  conviction 
at  our  hearts  that  we  have  done  wrong,  and  yielded  when  we  ought  jto 
have  been  firm,  we  actually  contrive  to  slight  conscience  for  a  while  by 
listening  to  the  tempter,  who  persuades  us  that  we  could  not  well  have 
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acted  otherwise.  Af^r  all,  Captain  Travers  was  only  a  specimen  of 
human  nature;  certainly  rather  a  bad  one,  still,  believe  me,  not  un- 
natural. 

*'  Ah,  well  I**  said  he,  stretching  his  arms  out  full  length,  as  if  the 
effort  of  an  hour's  thought  had  been  too  much  for  his  brain.  *'  Ah, 
well !  needs  must  when  the  devil  drives,  I  suppose ;  it's  a  bitter  pill, 
mon  pere,  that  you  have  offered  for  me  to  swallow.  But  how  can  I  do 
it  ?"  he  continued,  pacing  up  and  down  the  gravel  path  before  him, 
*'  Poor  little  thing !  what  will  she  think  of  me  ?  I  know  she  loves  me. 
Poor  little  girl !  it  will  almost  break  her  heart." 

The  moustaches  are  here  again  brought  into  requisition.  Captain 
Travers  can  do  nothing  without  the  accompanying  movement ;  first  one 
side,  then  the  other ;  till,  apparently  wearied  of  thought,  he  leaves  the 
sheltered  nook  wherein  all  these  meditations  have  taken  place,  and 
saunters  back,  in  the  same  lazy  manner  as  he  came,  into  the  house. 

Sybella  Harcourt  is  seated,  making  tea  for  her  guardian,  as  the  cap- 
tain enters.  The  joyous  ringing  laugh  in  which  she  was  indulging, 
whilst  retailing  some  village  gossip  to  her  companion,  and  which  lighted 
up  wonderfully  the  usually  pale,  sickly-looking  face,  was  instantly  hushed. 
I  fancy  the  fine  airs  of  the  young  gentleman  had  quite  struck  her  with 
awe  in  the  days  gone  by,  for,  whenever  he  made  a  guest  at  the  table, 
Miss  Harcourt's  manner  was  sure  to  be  most  retiring  and  quiet. 

*'  Am  I  dreaming  ?"  she  thought,  as  he  advanced  to  the  little  table 
where  she  was  seated ;  and,  having  acquiesced  in  her  demand  as  to 
whether  he  would  partake  of  a  cup  of  tea,  remained  in  conversation  by 
her  side — if  conversation  it  can  be  termed  when  all  the  sentences 
emanated  from  one  person.  She  performed  the  part  of  listener,  however, 
to  perfection ;  in  fact,  had  she  been  inclined,  she  was  too  much  abashed 
by  the  presence  of  this  fine  hero  to  put  forth  one  word  in  answer. 

<<  A  fool  into  the  bargain  to  add  to  her  other  attractions,"  thought  he 
that  same  evening,  as  he  was  making  a  kind  of  quarter-deck  promenade 
of  his  bedroom  carpet.  "  This  seems  a  promising  business,  and  enough 
to  induce  a  man  to  cut  his  throat." 

The  dressing-table  and  all  its  appurtenances,  set  out  with  the  scrupu- 
lous care  of  his  own  servant,  arrested  his  attention  during  one  of  these 
restless  walks.  Very  glittering  and  pretty  looked  all  the  gold- mounted 
crystal,  &c.,  which  literally  loaded  the  toilet ;  ivory  hair-brushes  and  eau 
d'Hongroise,  though  small  luxuries  in  their  way,  cannot  be  got  for 
nothing ;  Schneider,  Snip,  and  Co.  anxiously  await  your  orders  at  the 
present  moment — it  requires  but  a  line  to  have  half  their  (or,  indeed,  any 
of  their  confreres)  establishments  at  your  command.  Would  these  same 
gentlemen  be  as  punctual  to  your  wishes,  as  anxious  to  serve  you,  and 
give  untold  credit,  were  they  aware,  as  they  must  eventually  be,  that 
credit  is,  alas  !  the  only  thing  you  will  have  to  live  on  ?  Can  you  give 
up  all  those  luxuries,  essential  now  to  your  life?     Can  you  sit  down 

tiently  to  the  cold,  tasteless  dinner,  flanked,  perhaps,  by  a  faded, 

abbily-dressed  wife  and  ill-kept  brats  ? 

"  By  Heaven !  it  will  not  do,"  exclaimed  Captain  Travers,  as  these 
id  similar  pleasant  thoughts  flashed  through  his  brain.  "  By  Jove ! 
ly  father  is  right ;  it  can't  be  helped ;  love  and  beauty  are  luxuries  only 
served  for  the  rich,  I  suppose.    What  an  unlucky  devil  I  am !  I  wish, 
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tfaougf],  the  girl  was  not  so  deoced  ugly.  Well !  I  must  try  and  part  t^ 
best  face  on  tlie  matter,  and  begin  to  pay  my  eonrt  and  titter  sweet 
speeches,  when  I  shall  feel  as  if  I  had  been  chewing  lemons  aM  day. 
dah  !  the  thought  even  sickens  me.  Selfish  !  By  Jove  !  I  should  like 
to  see  the  man  who  coald  say  I  was  selfish.  I  am  not  so.  In  fact,  no 
man  could  be  less.  I  love  the  darling ;  but  it  would  be  the  heiglit  of 
selfishness  to  drag  her  down  hito  poverty.  As  to  my  previous  con- 
duct, that's  bosh ;  and  as  to  my  retrenching,  and  making  my  pay  suffi- 
cient, that's  also  an  absurdity,  land  not  to  be  thought  of.  One  can*^t 
teach  an  old  dog  new  tricks,  so  it's  of  no  use  my  attempting  to  live  with- 
out the  necessaries  of  life.  Of  course  I  know  I  am  as  good  tis  engaged, 
and  I  believe  she  sent  that  infernal  Watson  to  the  right-about  for  my 
sake ;  but  the  cards  are  against  it.  It's  no  earthly  use  kicking  against 
iate  ;  and  what  I  uttered  to  my  latter  at  dinner  to-iiay,  I  now  see,  were 
the  words  of  a  madman.  I  must  resign  poor  Gabrielle,  and  with  her  aH 
hopes  of  happiness." 

These  pleasing  reflections  ended,  Captain  Travers  reared  to  krs  coudi, 
considering  himself,  without  doubt,  the  most  ill-used  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  most  unseliish  of  mortals. 


II. 

LOVE  VEBSira  WBALTH. 

Three  weeks  have  passed  sitiee  that  eventful  evening  on  which  Cap- 
tain Travers  learnt  that,  not  only  was  the  game  up  as  regarded  gettin|r 
money  out  of  his  too  indulgent  father,  hvtt  also  th«t,  un^MS  he  acoefnted 
the  terms  proposed  to  him,  namely,  a  marriage  with  the  rich  Mlas 
Harcourt,  he  would  find  himself  shortly  ia  a  far  more  disagiweaUe 
position  than  he  ever  had  been  in  all  hk  Me  befom. 

On  the  morning  following  that  on  which  the  topic  wis  first  broached, 
he  had  had  a  long  conversation  with  his  father,  during  which  he  acknow- 
ledged his  folly  in  refusing  the  alliance ;  he  accepted  the  positton  of 
suitor  to  Miss  Harcourt,  only  pleading  for  a  little  time  belbre  he  oom- 
menced  the  disagreeable  task  imposed  upon  him. 

He  had  remained  but  one  week  in  the  country,  -during  which  time  a 
whole  catalogue  of  his  liabilities  had  been  made  over  to  his  parent.  The 
most  pressing  matters  settled,  he  was  now  again  at  Wilmington,  pre- 
paring himself,  as  he  called  it,  for  the  tough  work  in  hand  before  him. 
Three  weeks  of  consideration  did  not  appear  to  have  made  him  feel  any 
happier  on  the  subject ;  in  fact,  the  more  he  thought  of  it  the  worse  it 
appeared.  Often  and  often  was  he  at  the  point  of  throwing  np  the  game 
entirely,  of  going  to  his  father  and  asserting  boldly  that  he  preferred 
happiness  of  mind  and  a  small  income ;  that,  in  fact,  as  he  had  youth, 
health,  and  strength  be^fiiMre  him,  rather  than  become  enchained,  as  he  fel*^ 
he  should  be  by  this  marriage,  he  would  wash  his  hands  of  the  whale 
concern  and  leave  the  future  to  itself. 

But  if  the  nights  brought  all  these  reflections,  as  they  generally  did, 
with  the  rising  sun  vanished  all  his  moral  courage.  His  miseries,  whid 
appeared  so  very  great,  so  very  pitiable,  during  the  darkness — his  love 
for  another  also,  which  would  vent  itself  in  weary  sighs  and  lruitle» 
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longings  in  the  dreary  hours  of  nigkt — Miedy  as  it  were,  in  tlie  morning 
brightness  like  the  pictures  seen  in  a  dissolving  view ;  they  melted 
grudually  away,  and,  by  the  time  he  was  ap  and  dressed,  he  was  almost 
in  a  fair  way  of  supposing  himself  rather  a  luoky  dog  than  otherwise. 

I  wonder  if  the  advent  of  the  morning  post  had  anght  to  do  with  1^ 
Tegeneration !  Gertaiivly  sandry  curious^looking  wafered  epistles  found 
their  way  out  of  the  post-bag  into  the  generally  large  pile  of  letters 
awaiting  htm  «rt  the  side  of  his  plate  each  morning  at  breakfest.  Half- 
yearly  accounts  are  not  such  yery  formidable  things,  afiber  aU,  when  yoa 
feel  conYtiK>ed  that,  hy  a  little  retrenchment,  your  ind'olgent  creditors 
win  be  satisfied  at  Christmas  ;  but  they  assume  rather  a  different  aspeot 
when  you  see  the  sum-total  of  poands,  shillings,  and  pence  staring  you 
croelly  in  the  face,  and  knowing  inwardly  that  probably  by  next  Christ- 
inas, imless  you  accept  a  disagreeable  alternative,  the  Bench  will  be  your 
lodgings,  and  your  amiable  creditors  all  patting  in  detainers  one  after 
another. 

On  the  morning  following  his  return,  however,  thoughts  like  these  had 
iK»t  disturbed  the  serenity  of  Captain  Travers's  mind,  for  the  eai4y  post 
bad  not  yet  been  delivered  at  the  Hall  when  he  was  seen  descending  the 
staircase;  a  housemaid,  with  a  long-handled  broom  in  her  hand,  hastily 
attempted  to  scuttle  away  sundry  dustpans,  and  other  implements  of  her 
calling,  which  were  disposed  (as  housemaids  generally  do  contrive  to  dis- 
pose them)  directly  in  the  path  of  the  next  comer.  Not  heeding  her 
murmured  apologies  at  the  confusion  caused  by  the  overthrow  of  tbe 
blacklead  brushes,  he  gained  the  hall,  drawing  on  his  gloves  as  he 
hummed  an  air  then  in  vogue.  The  hands  of  the  clock  stood  at  half- 
pairt;  seven. 

"  By  Jove!"  he  exclaimed,  m^tally.  "  Half  an  hour  yet  to  that  in- 
femal  post-time.  If  Gore  does  not  write  to-day,  I  shall  certainly  ran  op 
to  town  again." 

The  sun  was  bright  and  clear;  the  mist  just  clearing  off  from  tiie 
earth  foretold  what  a  splendid  day  it  was  the  forerunner  of.     An  early 
morning  walk  through  the  dewy  meadow-grass  is  not  an  unpleasatft 
^time  after  a  night  spent  in  tossing  and  turning  on  a  restless  coudh* 
Captain  Travers  sauntered  leisurely  on,  kicking  before  him,  as  he  wenf, 
any  stray  0tones  which  might  audaoioosly  cross  his  path  on  the  smoodi 
Bward.     The  cattle  were  busy  feeding,  some  lying  lazily  chewing  the  cud 
after  the  early  morning  repast.    Evidently  the  balmy  summer  air  had  not 
added  to  that  general  sweetness  of  temper  which  wad  supposed  to  lend 
4991  extra  «harm  to  Captain  Travers  by  his  admirers.     On  this  day,  at 
kast,  it  appeared  to  be  altogether  absent    The  cowslips  raise  their  heads, 
peering  out  from  amongst  the  grass,  <eager  to  court  th^  rays  of  the  morn- 
ing sun  ;  not  one  is  left  to  bloom  in  peace.     On  he  goes,  kicking  up  the 
sftray  stones,  anathematising  the  dew,  which  has  already  taken  the  gloss  off    , 
lis  patent  varnished  Hoby's.     The  small  silver-topped  oane  does  its  work 
)f  destruction  swiftly  and  surely,  as  in  obedience  to  its  master's  hand  the 
sowstips  and  daisies  fall,  and  scatter  their  petals  on  the  verdant  meadow. 
A  gate  was  at  the  end  of  this  meadow,  leading  oot  to  the  high  road. 
It  Struck  Captain  Travers,  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  retracing  his  steps, 
hat,  after  all,  the  best  way  of  expediting  matters,  as  regarded  the  wished- 
•br  letters,  would  be  to  intercept  the  post-boy  himself  before  he  could  get 
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up  to  the  Hall.     A  padlock  and  chain,  however,  kept  the  gate  from 
yielding  to  his  touch. 

"  By  Jupiter  1"  he  exclaimed.  "  The  governor  keeps  all  hia  property 
well  locked  up ;  no  fear  of  any  strollers  coming  in  unawares.  Now  then 
for  a  leap  ;  it  is  the  only  way." 

Betreating  two  or  three  steps,  he  ran,  and  then  vaulted  quickly  over 
the  barrier,  nearly  overturning,  in  his  descent,  a  figure  which  happened 
just  then  to  be  passing.  Looking  up  to  see  what  damage  had  been 
sustained  on  either  side  by  this  rough  contact  of  bodies,  he  started,  and 
before  the  stranger  could  recover  his  position,  or  rather  his  cane,  which 
had  been  forcibly  knocked  out  of  his  hand,  the  words  issued  from  Captain 
Travers's  lips  of  "  Grore !  by  all  that's  wonderful !  Why,  what  brought 
you  here,  my  good  fellow  ?  It's  all  right,  isn't  it  ?  I  was  just  expecting 
•your  answer  anxiously.  But  really,"  he  continued,  trying  to  put  on  a 
concerned  air — "  really  I  must  apologise  for  having  nearly  knocked  your 
brains  out.  These  fences  are  so  uncommonly  high  and  thick,  that,  until 
a  person  is  just  before  the  gate,  he  cannot  be  seen.  I  say,  old  fellow, 
what's  the  news  ?  Did  you  give  the  letter  ?  Of  course  you  couldn't  see 
how  she  took  it."  And,  in  the  midst  of  asking  all  these  questions  in  a 
breath,  Captain  Travers  linked  his  arm  in  that  of  his  friend,  and  inti- 
mated that,  as  the  breakfast  would  shortly  be  ready,  they  had  better  take 
.the  near^t  road  to  the  house. 

'*  rU  keep  all  my  conversation  till  we  arrive  at  the  Hall,"  said  Mr. 
Gore,  in  answer  to  his  repeated  demand  as  to  the  delivery  of  the  letter. 
"  SufiBce  to  say  your  note  was  given ;  I  delivered  it  myself  when  her 
mother  had  gone  out.  I  had  to  watch  famously  for  an  opportunity,  I 
can  tell  you.  Why,  what  a  gay  Lothario  you  are  !  You  tell  me  that 
you  are  on  the  point  of  making  up  to  an  heiress — ^your  father's  ward ; 
and  in  the  same  breath  you  make  me  the  Mercury  for  your  previous  love- 
affairs.  Miss  Esmond  is  much  too  pretty  a  girl,  I  take  it,  to  trouble  her 
head  much  about  your  unworthy  self.  I  came  here  to-day  simply 
because  I  thought  the  fresh  air  might,  perhaps,  give  me  a  little  of  the 
innocence  of  my  childhood  over  again — eh  ?  You  laugh.  Indeed  that 
.is  my  reason,  especially  as  I  have  a  maiden  aunt,  living  some  four  miles 
from  here,  who  has  often  expressed  a  wish  to  see  her  undutiful  nephew. 
Directly  after  our  little  private  chat  is  over  I  shall  go  on  and  pay  her  a 
visit;  that's  what  I  call  killing  two  birds  with  one  stone;  and  who 
knows,  your  love-affairs  may  perhaps  be  the  means  of  my  getting  a  fat 
legacy.  Yes,  I  went  to  Solomon ;  rather  a  tough  business  there — ^hard 
as  bricks.  The  brute  would  hear  of  no  compromise.  I  told  all  the  story 
about  the  heiress ;  why,  my  dear  fellow,  I  took  my  oath  that  the  income 
exceeded  that  of  the  famous  Miss  Kilmansegg  with  her  golden  leg;  but 
it  was  of  no  good.  Either  he  was  sceptical  as  to  the  nature  of  my  oath, 
or  else  the  idiot  had  never  read  of  the  lady  in  question,  or,  in  fact,  any 
of  Hood's  productions.  Couldn't  you  get  your  governor  to  send  him  a 
line,  saying  that  all's  square  ?" 

The  Hall  was  now  gained ;  entering  in  at  a  small  side-door  unseen  by 
any  of  the  household,  and  hearing  that  breakfast  would  not  be  on  the 
table  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  from  a  servant  loiteiing  on  the 
staircase,  Captain  Travers  led  the  way,  followed  by  his  friend,  to  his  owi 
private  apartment. 
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"Now,  Gore,"  said  he,  after  {hey  had  seated  themselves,  "tell  me 
about  it  Of  course  I  could  not  well  acquaint  you  in  writing  of  the 
contents  of  that  note,  but  after  your  kindness  in  performing  my  errand, 
I  cannot  keep  anything  from  you.  Of  course  you  know  I  am  not,  never 
was  in  fact,  engaged  to  Miss  Elsmond.  That  she  fully  believed  that 
ultimately  I  should  propose,  poor  girl,  I  fear  there  is  little  doubt.  Ah, 
Gore,  I'm  an  unlucky  fellow !  I  know  I  should  not  have  trifled  with  her 
as  I  did,  but  I  really  was  not  aware  that  my  governor's  affiiirs  were  in 
such  a  seedy  state.  I  did  think  (if,  indeed,  I  ever  thought  at  all  about 
the  matter)  that,  if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst,  I  should  be  able  to 
scrape  up  a  small  income  independent  of  my  pay,  and  in  the  mean  time  I 
made  love.  I  was  in  no  hurry  to  hasten  the  happy  day.  I  knew  she 
loved  me,  and  I  played,  whilst  I  could,  amongst  the  roses — eh  ?  And 
now,  thank  Goodness,  she  knows  it  all.  I  had  an  excuse  for  writing — 
some  little  commission  or  other  which  had  to  be  fulfilled — so  I  began 
upon  that,  and  told  her  plainly,  after  a  short  preamble,  that  she  would 
soon  see  my  name  out  of  the  army-list,  as  that  my  only  means,  alas  !  of 
living  was  to  sell  out,  in  obedience  to  my  Other's  wishes,  and  that  I  was 
going  abroad.  Not  a  word  of  the  marriage.  I  couldn't  do  it.  I  leflt 
that  to  chance  and  the  confounded  newspapers,  which  will  brag  of  the 
news  soon  enough.  As  to  Solomon,  he  must  wait,  with  all  the  other 
debts,  till  the  sacrifice  is  complete — heigh  ho !  Here,  this  is  the  way ; 
we'll  pass  through  the  conservatory  round  by  the  front ;  the  windows  are 
always  open,  and  I  hear  the  bell  for  breakflst.  Yes,"  he  continued,  as 
they  gained  the  lawn,  "  the  bargain  is  equal,  as  I  said  before :  I  sacrifice 
myself,  and  my  future  wife  will  have  to  pay.  Well,  I  won  t  count  up 
just  yet  what  all  those  confounded  debts  come  to.  I've  got  enough  on 
my  mind  to  make  a  fellow  hang  himself,  and  I  believe  I  shall  do  it  before 
long.     Dash  this  window !  why  isn't  it  open  ?" 

Miss  Harcourt,  from  inside,  left  the  breakfast-table,  and  advanced  and 
undid  the  hasp. 

"  Thanks,"  he  murmured,  seating  himself  beside  his  father  at  the  well- 
spread  board,  after  having  introduced  his  friend. 

Hanging  may  appear  a  very  good  alternative  to  appease  a  troubled 
conscience,  but  at  the  present  moment  Captain  Travers  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  his  former  remark.  At  any  rate,  for  one  with  so  much  on  his 
mind,  he  contrived  to  make  a  tolerable  breakfast.  Hanging  is  a  good 
thing,  but  co£fee,  muffins,  and  chicken  are  perhaps  better. 

This  last  remark  emanated,  however,  from  the  lips  of  Raymond  Gore, 
who,  whilst  strolling  on  the  lawn  and  smoking  a  cigar,  discussed  with  his 
friend  the  state  of  aflairs.  If  Captain  Travers  had  expected  anything 
like  sympathy  from  this  gentleman,  he  would  not  have  displayed  much 
knowledge  of  character ;  for  a  more  worldly-minded,  selfish  fellow  could 
hardly  exist,  save  in  the  person  of  his  friend  and  chosen  companion, 
Captain  Travers.  Very  difibrent  they  looked,  as  arm  in  arm  they 
auntered  on  under  the  shade  of  the  wide-spreading  trees:  Captain 
Tiavers's  figure  stood  out  in  bold  relief  by  the  side  of  the  small,  almost 
'^A^/t/*  appearance  of  his  Fidus  Achates. 

A  friendship  had  existed  for  some  time  between  the  two.     The  young 

Uaehi^  at  present  loitering  in  town  on  the  loose,  found  Captain  Travers 

agreeable  acquaintance,  and  really,  in  his  worldly-minded  way,  liked 
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Vm  chum.  So  thMe  two  sauntered  on,  €lore  advising  hhn  stmigly  to 
win  Misft  Qareourt  as  soon  as  poatible,  parrying  all  his  fears  as  to  hev 
awkwardivess  and  want  o£  heaaty  by  the  consoling  remark  that  ^^  time 
would  add,  doubtless^  to*  her  charms."  He  only  liiotight,  I  dare  say,  that 
ki  so  arguing  he  was  doukg  a  right  and  pvoper  dning.  Hearts  wen 
Xkever  thought  of  in  the  corps  diplomatique,  of  which  he  was  a  member; 
Early  sent  out  as  uHaeke  to  one  of  onr  enabassies,  he  learnt,  almost  a» 
aeon  as^  he  get  there,  that  well-acted  deceit  and  Kes  ad  libiium  weve  the 
chief  motives  for  which  he  was  now  to  Hve ;  therefore  deceit  becaraer 
almost  hie  second  nature.  He  wmild  have  hoodwinked  his  mother,  or 
even  denied  his  parentage,  without  the  slightest  compunction.  This 
aroposed  marriage  was,  in  his  opinion,  just  the  thing  to  retrieve  Captain 
Tiavers's  debts,  Ac,  and  tiMsrefore^  remembering  his  metier  when  ha 
detailed  the  aceonnt  of  the  way  in  which  he  delivered  the  note  to  Mise 
Esmond,  he  cunningly  kept  hack  much  which  passed  during  that  inter- 
riew. 

"  The  thing  is  done  now,*'  he  said,  mentally — "  done  past  recal.  The 
best  way  is  to  let  the  marriage  proceed,  and  some  of  l^ese  days  TraTers 
will  t^ank  me  for  my  finesse,  which  threw  dust  in  his  eyes  so  cleverly." 

Did  he,  I  wonder,  in  after  years  ever  thank  him  ?  At  any  rate,  I  feel 
convinced  Miss  Esmond  noTer  did- 

Sybella  Haroourt  was  out  in  the  village  on  the  same  bright  morning. 
Batiring  alter  breakfast,  she  had  evaded  the  lecture  which  she  thought 
seemed  on  her  guardian's  Ups  after  the  two  young  men  had  left  the 
breakfast-room,  and,  taking  a  brown  garden-hat  from  a  peg  in  the  hall, 
ran  quickly  down  the  drive,  and  was  lost  to  view  tiii  the  bell  sununoned 
her  in  for  luncheon. 

I  am  almost  loth  to  describe  Sybella  as  I  see  her  now,  because  years  so 
altered  her  for  the  better,  that  I  feel  convinced  a  true  description  given 
now  would  prepossess  you,  perhaps,  against  her.  I  know  eventually  you 
will  agree  with  me  in  loving  her  as  I  do,  so  I  almost  feel  indined  to  leave 
her  looks  a  mystery. 

She  was  not  tall,  on  the  contrary  petite.  Very  dark  brown  hair  niingkd 
with  threads  of  gold,  which  lighted  it  up  amasingly,  and  large  dark 
grey  eyes.  Certainly  her  face  was  very  thin  and  extreraety  pale ;  aad 
then  again  her  want  of  taste  in  dress,  and  her  general  air  of  untidiness^ 
went  very  far  to  disgust  a  man  so  fastidious  in  everything  regarding 
women  as  was  Captain  Tcavers.  He  knew  not  where  the  fault  ky ;  he 
was  not  ad^t  enough  in  fomale  gear  to  he  able  to  understand  that,  with 
A  little  care  bestowed  upon  her,  his  fotore  wife  might  pass,  even  now^ 
.aa  a  very  attractive  girl. 

And  in  all  this — ^in  all  his  murmurs  of  disgust,  did  he  ever  alludo'  to 
4M(iy  of  her  qualities,,  good  or  bad  ?  I  fear  not.  His  love  even  for  Ga- 
jvielle  was  not  of  a  refined  enough  nature  to  make  him.  look  beyond  her 
-outwaj;d  appearance.  Her  beauty  attracted  him ;  he  coveted  that  beauty 
for  himself.  Of  course  he  wished  to  possess  love  also;  most  men  do 
that,  and  I  really  believe  it  proceeds  as  often  from  vanity  aa  any  other 
feeling.  They,  of  course,  must  inspire  a  passion,  &e.  lb  is  galling  to 
fiuid  that  the  woman  on  whom  you  have  lavished  M  yo«  can  of  afTeetion 
does  not  give  you  her  heart  in  seturn.. 

yVe  left  Sybella^  poor  child,  in  the  Ullage,  unoooscioaa  as  y«<^  of  the 
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destiay  awaiting  her*  She  had  never  thought  of  marriage — she  had 
never  seea  uuich  of  the  opposite  sex.  If  she  nad  heen  asked,,  she  would 
unhesitatingly  have  replied  that  she  thought  Captain  Travers  the  hand- 
somest man  in  the  .world.  She  was  awfully  afraid  of  him — ahashed  is 
more  the  word — ^when  in  his  presence.  Perhaps  she  felt  the  force  of  his 
manly  beauty  in  all  its  strength,  and  at  the  same  time  was  instinctively 
aware  of  her  own  deficiencies  in  that  respect. 

^Oh,  Mrs.  Rohson!  and  are  you  back  again?"  siud  Sybella,  in 
answer  to  the  curtseyed  recognition  of  an  elderly  dame  standing  on  her 
door-step.  ''  I  keara  you  had  gone  to  your  daughter.  Oh !  and  what  a 
deav  little  baby  I"  This  last  expression  was  called  forth  by  the  unfolding 
of  the  old  lady*a  afuroa  held  up  before  her,  underneath  the  cover  of  which 
iBposed  a  tiny  red-faced  specimen  of  humanity.  *'  Let  me  look  at  it,  and 
hold  it,"  she  continued,  with  the  gusto  which  generally  accompanies  the 
aijgkt  of  a  little  stranger  to  very  young  girls.  *'  What  little  hands  I" 
said  Sybella,  sitting  down  in  a  chair  and  settling  herself,  in  order  to  enjoy 
a  thorough  good  nursing  of  the  squalling  infant,  who  was  already  be- 
ginning to  make  its  voice  drown  that  of  its  visitor  by  its  violent  shrieksi. 
doabtlesB  eaused  by  the  unscientific  handling  it  experienced  from  its  not 
too-accustomed  nurse. 

^'  Ah«  poor  diear  I     Bless  it !"  said  Mrs.  Robson,  smoothing  down  the 
eraases  in  the  white  apvon  before  her.     "  Maybe  you've  heard,  miss,  as 
kow  it  'ave  lost  uts  mother  ?     Yes,  my  dear  daughter  was  took  away  just 
iexk  days  ago«.     Lor'  bless  you,  my  dear,  she  was  wore  out,  she  was,  with 
ftll  her  worries  and  all  her  family.    Ah !  poverty  is  a  sharp  thorn,  and  if 
my  poor  old  Baan  had  heea  alive  he'd  have  stared  to  see  things  as  they 
ate  this  day.     Why,  miss,  when  John  he  fust,  came  a-eourting  of  me,  he 
nas  wonder&il  well  off  for  the  likes  of  us.     We  set  up  a  little  shop  not 
taw  £rom  this;  many  here  remembers  us  well.     But  times  came  bad,  and 
somehow  ever  since  my  old  man  got  the  rheumatics  in  his  back,  business 
seemed  to  go  back'ards  instead  of  forwards.     But  what  was  I  a-going  to 
tell  you  of?**  she  continued,  with  the  gaiTulity  of  old  age.      "  Yes, 
*twas  about  ray  dear  girl,  just  gone.     She  was  one  of  the  prettiest  lasses 
Mving,  though  Lsays  it;  and  at  sixteen,uny  dear,  she  married  her  first 
husband.   That  was  Tom  Rivers — Singing  Tom,  as  we  used  to  call  him, 
'cos  he  was  so  uncommon  fond  of  music.    Well,  they  settled  at  Liverpool, 
and  he  used  to  play  the  fiddle  at  the  dancing-parties  (sometimes  at  the 
kouses  of  the  gentry)^  and  such  like.     They  had  one  daughter,  and 
nothink  would  suit  him  bui;  he  must  christen  her  Marie,  just  as  if  Mary 
vam't  a  good  enough  name  for  any  one ;  and  also  he  must  needs  spend 
all  his  money  in  book-karning  for  his  daughter,  in  order  to  make  a  lady 
of  her.     Well,  when  she  was  just  fifteen,  and  home  from  school,  he  dies, 
leaving  his  widdy  and  his  orphian  destitute.     Marie,  she  took  shortly 
after  (his  a  sitnation  as  teacher  in  a  young  ladies'  school ;  her  mother 
married  agaia<— mcnre's  the  pity — as  all  Mary's,  brothers  had  died  afore 
their  &ther,  and  Mary  she  goes  off  as  governess  to  some  high  family  lu 
Scotland.     She  hadn't  been  there  more  than  a  year  afore  she  writes  to 
ieli  her  mother  that  she  was  going  to  be  married  to  some  officer  chap. 
He  was  a  real  captain,  and  could  keep  her  Hke  a  lady.     She  said  afore 
bng  she'd  send  her  marriage  lines,  and  we  should  keep  them  for  hen 
Prom  that  day  to  thisy  my  dear — and  that's  over  two  year  ago — we  never 
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heerd  no  more  on  her.  Ah  !*'  she  continued^  rising  and  taking  the  baby 
from  Sybella,  *^J  never  had  no  opinion  of  them  milling^j;  I  cant 
abear  'em,  no  more  than  I  can  abear  them  railways." 

"  But  what  made  your  daughter  die  ?"  said  Sybella,  her  large  grey 
eyes  moist  with  tears  caused  by  the  recital  of  all  baby's  woes.  *'  Poor 
little  baby !  without  a  mother,  too !  Oh,  Mrs.  Robson,  tell  me  how  she 
died." 

"  Well,  Miss  Harcourt,"  resumed  her  companion,  evidently  highly 
delighted  at  the  prospect  of  hearing  her  own  voice  ag^in,  and  being  able 
to  retail,  for  the  hundred  and  twentieth  time,  the  story  of  her  daughter's 
demise.  ''  Well,  'twas  a  great  deal  on  account  of  the  worrit,  I  think, 
caused  by  Marie's  conduct ;  and  then  she  wasn't  never  strong,  and  this 
one,  bless  it !  makes  her  twelfth.  Now,  my  dear,  I  knew  she'd  die ;  I 
see  death  written  plainly  in  her  face  the  moment  I  entered  the  room. 
She  didn't  die  at  once,  though ;  she  lingered  on  and  on,  always  a-talking 
of  Mary,  and  a-wondering  where  she  could  be.  Do  you  believe  in 
ghosts,  miss  ?  Some  does,  and  some  doesn't,"  she  continued,  seeing  the 
•look  of  amazement  depicted  in  Sybella's  eyes.  "  Ah,  well,  on  the  night 
she  died  I  was  sitting  all  alone,  and  she  sleeping,  as  I  thought,  quite 
calmly.  All  of  a  sudden  I  hears  a  faint  voice  from  the  bed.  '  Mother,* 
say  she.  *  Yes,  my  dear  daughter,'  say  I.  *  Where's  the  gruel  ?'  say 
she.  '  Here  it  is,  my  dear,  a-warming  on  the  hob,'  say  I.  The  fire  was 
in  the  next  room,  my  dear— the  parlour,  as  they  called  it.  Up  I  gets  to 
fetch  the  gruel.  There  was  two  cupboards  in  that  parlour,  where  they 
kept  chauey  and  such  like,  one  on  the  right  side,  t'other  on  the  left. 
My  dear,  I  walked  up  to  the  fire.  The  cupboard  it  open  slowly ;  the  cup- 
board it  shut !  I  went  up  to  it :  the  door  it  was  locked.  I  looked 
t'other  side.  The  cupboard  it  again  open,  and  again  it  shut !  That 
door  was  also  locked.  On  the  same  evening,  Miss  Sybella,  my  dear 
daughter  she  died !" 


"  Really,  these  sketches  are  first-rate,"  said  Mr.  Gore,  taking  up  one 
or  two  landscapes  lying  upon  the  table.  **  Not  yours,  Travers,  are 
they  ?  I  thought  not.  Whoever  did  them  possesses  the  art  of  painting 
in  no  small  degree." 

"  Here  comes  the  artist  in  propria  pergona**  said  Captain  Travers, 
laughiilg,  as  Sybella  entered  the  room,  her  face  still  flushed  with  the 
recital  she  had  been  hearing  from  the  lips  of  old  Mrs.  Robson. 

'*  You  astonish  me,  Miss  Harcourt,"  said  Mr.  Gore,  again  resuming 
his  gaze.  ''  I  only  wish  I  could  do  as  well ;  but  these  kind  of  talents 
rarely  come  to  those  who  most  require  them.  Why,  if  I  could  paint 
as  well  as  that,  I'd  give  up  everything,  rush  off  to  Italy,  study  there  for 
a  few  years,  and  return  to  my  native  London,  and  astonish  the  world 
with  my  success.  Of  course,  you  will  never  require  such  an  alternative ; 
still,  if  ever  you  want  to  gain  your  bread,  recollect  my  words,  and  take 
to  painting  as  a  livelihood." 

"  Well,  what  are  you  thinking  of  so  earnestly,  Sybella  p"  said  Captain 
Travers,  some  little  time  after  Mr.  Gore  had  taken  his  departure.  He 
rose,  and  came  across  the  room  as  he  spoke.  She  was  busily  playing 
with  the  sketches,  which  were  still  lying  about  near  the  open  portfolio. 
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''  Do  JOB  wish  to  begin  the  artist-life  so  temptingly  held  out  by  Gore  ? 
Heaven  grant  you  may  never  require  to  use  your^alents  that  way !  What 
is  it— tell  me  ?" 

*<0h,"  answered  Sybella,  laughing  through  the  tears  which  were 
rising  in  her  eyes,  ^'  I  was  not  thinking  ,of  the  drawing ;  I  was  thinking 
of  a  poor  little  child  I  saw  to-day.  It  was  such  a  sad  story,  and  its 
mother  was  dead.  I  never  had  a  mother/'  she  continued,  sadly  ;  "  I  feel 
so  for  that  little  boy.  I  shall  ask  my  guardian  to  let  me  do  something 
for  the  poor  woman.  Do  you  know,  I  feel  sometimes  that  I  am  such  a 
useless,  foolish  girl ;  I  do  wish  so  much  to  do  some  good  in  this  world ; 
but  somehow  I  have  no  friends,  no  one  except  my  guardian  whom  I  can 
love." 

She  blushed  as  the  words  were  nervously  and  quickly  poured  forth — 
blushed  at  having  inadvertently  betrayed  so  much  of  her  feelings  to  the 
man  whom  she  knew  had  so  often  openly  disapproved  of  her  manners. 

Sybella's  blush  was  very  pretty  and,  moreover,  extremely  becoming. 
It  lighted  up  the  pale  face,  and  rendered  the  large  grey  eyes  quite 
liquid. 

What  impulse  stirred  Captain  Travers  I  ignore,  but  he  drew  nearer  to 
her,  and  took  the  little  hand  lying  passively  at  her  side.  He  had 
grumbled  and  rebelled  a  great  deal  at  the  proposed  wooing,  and  asserted 
that  he  should  sicken  at  it ;  perhaps  he  thought,  if  done  at  all,  t*were 
best  done  quickly ;  anyway,  he  kept  the  hand,  and,  before  she  could 
almost  look  round  and  express  her  surprise,  he  had  said,  in  a  soft  voice, 
known  well  to  himself,  and  only  used,  alas !  when  he  knew  the  occasion 
required  such  a  stimulus, 

"  No  one  to  love  ?  Sybella,  I  must  say  it  now — I  meant  to  have 
waited — but  don't  say  again  you  have  no  one  to  love.  Take  me,  sweetest; 
give  me  your  young,  fresh  love.  I  will  value  it,  indeed  I  will,  and  I 
will  try  and  make  your  life  happy." 

He  meant  it,  I  dare  say,  at  the  time;  he  knew  he  was  to  win  this 
young  girl  as  his  wife ;  the  moment  was  propitious,  and  she  looked  quite 
pretty,  moreover,  as  she  blushed  in  speaking.  At  any  rate,  whatever 
were  his  feelings,  and  however  soft  and  seductive  the  sounds  of  his  voioe^ 
the  answer  he  craved  was  not  forthcoming  at  present ;  for  almost  before 
the  last  words  died  on  his  lips,  Sybella,  with  a  startled  look  and  a  cry 
almost  of  alarm,  had  fled  from  the  room. 

"  You  were  too  hasty.  Jack ;  indeed  you  were,"  said  his  father,  as  he 
recounted  that  same  evening  the  recital  of  his  wooing.  "Sybella  is 
sach  a  child,  you  frightened  her  out  of  her  wits,  doubtless.  I  fancied 
something  was  the  matter  at  dinner ;  however,  her  childishness  is  a  fault 
which  time  luckily  will  mend,  and  it  does  not  want  time  either,  by  gad,*' 
he  continued;  "nothing  brings  a  girl  out  so  soon,  and  makes  a  woman 
of  her  so  fast,  as  an  ofiPer  of  marriage.     You  think  she  will  not  consent, 

u  say  ?     Psha !  she  will  be  all  right.   It  only  requires  a  little  manage- 

ent.     I  shall  contrive  to  speak  to  her  quietly  about  it  to-morrow  or 

"xt  day.     Meanwhile,  you  do  nothing.     Keep  silent.     Why  should  she 

t  consent  P     She  has  never  known  any  other  man  ;  and  if  she  has,  let 

T  make  her  comparisons." 

rhey  were  standing  on  the  hearth-rug  in  that  attitude  so  dear  to 

i^lishmeo,  &ther  and  son  side  by  side.     Laughingly,  Mr.  Travers 
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placed  himself  behind  his  eompanion  as  he  stooped  to  knock  the  ash  off 
his  cigar  into  the  g^te. 

"  Look  there.  Jack  !"  said  he,  as  the  tall  figure  rose  ap,  ahnost  totaHj- 
eclipsing  that  of  his  parent,  and  was  reflected  in  the  mirror.  "  Look 
there,  and  don't  ask  me,  your  progenitor,  if  Miss  Harcoort  will  resist 
**  Ah  !  how  glad  I  shall  be,"  he  said,  with  a  sigh,  throwing  himself  into 
an  arm-chair,  "  how  pleased  I  shall  be  to  see  you  a  Benedict !  Marriage' 
is-  the  anly  thing  for  you.  It  will  steady  ypn,  Jack,  and  you  want  it,  by 
gad." 

I  wonder  how  many  women  are  fixed  upon  by  anxious  relatione,  and 
pointed  ont  to  their  seapegrace  sons  as  fit  g^rls  for  wives  ?  How  many* 
are  chosen  and  married  simply  for  the  purpose  of  steadying  their  sons  } 
It  is  certainly  an  agreeable  reflection.  Tom,  Dick,  or  Harry  have  led  a 
last  life,  squandered  all  their  money,  done  enough  to  lose  their  characters, 
had  they  ever  possessed  any  after  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  aft  the  end  of 
all  this,  as  a  kind  of  finale  to  their  escapades,  some  fresh,  pure  young  girl 
is  fixed  upon  to  act  as  a  safety-valve  and  steady  them.  And  the  most 
curious  part  of  it  is,  that  these  very  men,  who  have  led  the  fastest  lives, 
are  always  most  suspicious^  most  hard  upon  their  wives,  when  they 
fancy  that  she  who  is  endowed  with  the  honour  of  bearing  thetr  un- 
sullied name  is  guilty  of  the  slightest  breach  of  decorum. 

'^Crosar's  wife  must  not  be  suspected.'*  Granted;  but  what*  have 
these  gentlemen  in  common  with  Ceesar  ? 


riABRIRT.T.Ti  ESMOND. 

Readxb,  has  it  ever  fallen  to  your  lot  to  be  compelled  to  live  for 
months — perhaps  throughout  all  the  sultry  summer  months — in  that  most 
uncomfortable,  most  depressing  of  all  sefoura  to  man,  yclept  a  London 
lodging-house? 

**  Furnished  Apartments.  Inquire  within."  The  obseqaious  Tand* 
lady,  curtseying  at  the  door  (to  which  she  has  been  summoned,  afber  your 
knock  has  been  responded  to  by  an  unkempt,  untidy-looking  creature  of  a 
genus  only  heard  of  and  found  in  the  said  kind  of  abodes),  shows  you  at  first 
all  over  the  fusty,  dingy  rooms  comprised  in  the  catalogue  of  her  imagi- 
native brain  as  "  the  first  floor  front"  or  "  the  best  parlour  ditto,*  allays  all 
your  fears  as  to  their  diminutive  size,  parries  all  remarks  tending  to  prove 
that  the  price  asked  for  the  suite  of  nobly-liimished  apartments  is  in  your 
mind  exorbitant,  and  that  comfort  seems  not  to  have  been  uppermost  in 
the  mind  of  the  furnishing  upholsterer,  by  the  volubility  with  which  she 
describes  the  extent  of  felicity,  comfort,  domesticity,  &c.,  enjoyed  for 
years  before  by  all  the  various  families,  titled  or  otherwise,  who  may  have 
been  led  by  kind  Fortune  to  seek  a  shelter  uuder  her  festering  roo£ 
Perhaps  you  may  have  arrived  from  the  country  tired  and  worn ;  hour 
after  hour  have  you  sought  and  found  not.  A  domicile  such  as  you  could 
wish  seems  farther  off  than  ever,  and  sick  at  heart,  wearied  out  with  non- 
success,  you  sink  at  last  into  one  of  the  nearest  chairs,  and  faintly  gasp 
the  wdcome  words  that  you  will  i^ree  to  become  one  of  the  '*  happy 
children  of  fortune,"  described  by  this  lady  as  the  attribute  of  all  sojourners 
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under  her  voof.  You  are  wett  ftwsre,  at  tke  time  that  jon  complete  the 
hai^atn,  that  amnj  of  the  previous  apartments  now  left  behind:  in  streets 
far  away  would  have  been  more  to  your  purpose ;  but,  alas!  these  were 
only  Tiewed  at  the  first,  when  your  strength  and  spirits  made  you  aspire 
to  higher  things.  This  one  was  the  last  on  your  list.  Having  porsoed 
a  kind  of  ignis  fatuua  all  the  day  in  search  of  a  really  comforlabie  abode, 
yott  are  compeUed  by  sheer  inability  to  recommence  your  journey,  to  re- 
sign yourself  to  the  tender  mercies  of  landlady  No.  20,  and  order  your 
trunks  to  be  taken  from  the  cab  and  brought  up-stairs  forthwith. 

Just  three  weeks  after  the  letter  had  been  deltTered  which  caused  so 
arach  anxiety  to  Captain  Travers^  Gabrielle  Esmond,  the  young  lady  el 
whom  metttkm  has  abeady  been  made,  was  standing  at  the  dingy,  un- 
washed window  ef  a  lodging-house  looking  out  into  one  of  the  thorough*- 
fares  leading  to  the  Park.  Wearily  sbe  gazed  out  into  tlie  street  beneath; 
dw  hot  summer  ur  seemed  pregEiairt  with  dust  and  smoke  as  it  gently 
waved  to  and  fio  the  soiled  and  faded  moreen  curtain  behind  which  she 
had  ensconced  herself. 

It  was  }«st  six  o'clock ;  the  hum  caused  by  the  incessant  passing  oC 
cairiagee  in  the  vicinity  was  beginniag  to  grow  less  loud,  as  sundry  spots 
ef  rain  fell  in  large  thveatening  drops.  A  thunderstorm  was  evidently 
brewing;  fiister  they  came  down  on  iQ  the  panes,  caiosing  the  pure 
ekment  t»  mii^le  with  the>  dkti  of  months  accumulated  outside,  and'  to 
fisrm  thick,  sluggish  streams  all  down  the  glass. 

Whatever  dreams  of  happiness  ^e  might  have  formed  or  indulged  in,, 
whilst  she  fancied-  herself  almost  the  betrothed  wife  of  Captain  Travers, 
Wd  new  vanshed.  Hev  mother,  her  only  parent,  a  nervous,  irritable 
invalid,  was  continsaliy  harassing  her  with  appeals  to  her  good  sense,  and 
warnings  as  to  her  folly  m  not  accepting  her  other  suitor,  Mr.  Watson, 
who,  it  appeared,  only  required,  according  to  that  penetrating  old  lady's 
judgment,  to  be  ^  bsought  on"  to  offer  his  hand,  and  vrith  it,  what  was 
6nr  better,  his  large  fortune,  for  her  acceptance. 

^'  Oh !"  sighed  Gabrielle,  wiping  the  tears  which  would  persist  in  flow- 
ing from  her  eyes,  ^  I  most  give  in,  I  feel  I  must.  This  hourly  torture 
is  kiiiing  me,  and  yet  mamma  thinks  she  is  only  acting  as  my  best  friend. 
After  all,  perhaps,'*  she  contioueds  a  frown  crossing  her  smooth  forehead 
— **  alter  all  it  wiHi,  perhaps,  be  as  welt  to  become  the  wife  of  Mr.  Watson, 
and  have  everything  I  pine  for  at  command,  as  to  be  left  sighing  here, 
wearing  the  willow,  as  they  call  it,  for  a  faithless  lover.  He  never  gave 
any  answer  to  die  message  I  sent  him.  If  it  kills  me,  I  will  forget  him, 
or  at  least  appear  to  ha/ve  done  so,  as  he  has  forgotten  me.  O  God !  I 
loved  him  so.     My  iove  1  my  love  V*  she  cried  in  her  anguish. 

Poor  Gttbrietie,  doubtless,  as  she  threw  herself,  almost  full  length,  on 

the  floor,,  in  the  agony  of  her  first  young  grief,  thought  her  ease  very 

hard;  she  said  she  wished  to  die;  she  wished  no  more  to  see  the  light  of  the 

>Q  she  used  so  much  to  love ;  and  her  ease  W€t$  a  bitter  one.     Young 

L  lovely  beyond  the  generality  of  women,  she  had  become,  alas !  the 

lect  of  admiration  to  one  of  those  frequent  hangers-on  to  society,  one 

Jiose  moral  thieves,  a  man  of  unmeaning  attentions — a  male  coquette, 

act.     Captain  Travers  was  *^  not  a  marrying  man  ;'^  that  means,  one 

0  may  go.  about  with  impunity,  sipping  at  every  flower,  and  just 

ore  the  grand  climax,  just  as  the  heart  of  the  blossom  is  reached  and 
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scorched,  away  they  go.  Miss  So-and-So  should  never  have  thought 
that  his  attentions  were  anything  hut  a  flirtation ;  every  one  knows  he  is 
not  a  marrying  man. 

This  is  all  the  pity  the  world  gives  to  girls  who,  in  their  innocence, 
are  deluded  enough  to  believe  whatever  a  man,  towards  whom  their 
hearts  are  already  prepossessed,  chooses  to  tell  them. 

Suddenly  the  loud  tones  of  a  brass  band  strike  out  before  the  door; 
she  rises';  the  strains,  soft  and  clear,  arrest  her  attention.  *<  L' Invita- 
tion" is  performed  to  some  half-doxen  dirty  children,  grouped  round  the 
players,  as  the  only  audience.  The  rain  has  not  yet  driven  them  into 
their  dismal  dens  of  want  and  filth;  rain  is  considered  rather  in  the  light 
of  a  blessing  than  otherwise.  How  many  a  stray  copper  has  been  brought 
out  from  the  reticule  of  some  sympathising  old  lady  at  the  sight  of  those 
poor  bare  feet  pattering  along  in  the  rain  and  mud ! 

^'  L'Invitation  !"  What  pleasant  dreams  the  lively  air  wafts  us  into ! 
The  brilliantly-lighted  room,  the  hum  of  voices,  the  rustle  of  silks  and 
faint  perfume,  as  the  dancers  eagerly  press  forward  to  meet  or  claim  their 
partners;  the  air  is  redolent  of  the  bouquets  and  exotics  everywhere 
around ;  lovely  aristocratic  girls  pass  before  us,  looking  quite  ethereal 
in  their  diaphanous  flowing  robes ;  aiid  our  cavalier,  the  one  par  excel' 
lence^  he  is  there,  pressing  through  the  crowd,  eagerly  making  towards 
the  spot  where  he  knows  us  to  be  standing  demurely  beside  our  chape- 
rone.  Our  hearts  beat  faster  and  harder  as  he  advances,  and  we  together 
join  in  the  waltz  now  beginning.  But,  alas!  what  more  dreary,  what 
more  dissonant,  to  the  mind  of  one  used  to  even  a  small  share  of  this 
world's  happiness,  than  to  sit  in  dismal,  dirty,  ill-furnished  lodgings,  and 
be  compelled  to  listen  to  strains  of  gladness,  recalling  happier  days  and 
hours  issuing  from  beyond,  when  we  feel  certain  no  gladness  can  come  to 
our  share  of  the  day's  amusement !  The  music,  however,  arrested  her 
attention — called  it  o£F,  in  fact,  in  a  measure,  from  more  wretched 
thoughts.  The  faded  carpet,  the  gaudy,  many-coloured  paper,  the 
mockery  of  paintings  which  adorned  the  walls,  the  uncompromising 
horsehair  seats,  looking,  as  they  stood  stiffly  in  a  row  against  the  wall, 
as  if  a  concussion  would  assuredly  take  place  if  you  sat  down  unad- 
visedly without  due  discretion  on  their  hard  wooden  frames;  all  spoke 
vividly  of  what  her  life  4ienceforward  would  be  if  she  neglected  to  em- 
brace the  offer  now  before  her. 

Gabrielle  Esmond  was  one  of  those  natures  to  whom  the  atmosphere 
of  refinement  seemed  almost  essential.  Delicate  and  fair  herself,  the 
daily  sights  she  was  now  unfortunately  accustomed  to  seemed  only  an 
every  day  and  every  hour  renewed  torture.  Her  nature  was  formed  for 
love  and  devotion.  Naturally  generous  almost  to  a  fault,  unselfish  also 
in  no  uncommon  degree,  she  would  have  lavished  all,  sacrificed  all,  for 
one  whom  she  loved. 

Whatever  frivolity  might  have  been  charged  to  her,  she  owed,  I  much 
fear,  to  her  mother;  owed  it,  first,  from  the  foreign  blood  she  had  trans- 
mitted to  her  o£&pring,  and,  secondly,  from  the  everlasting  lessons  being 
dinned  into  her  ears  of  the  glories  of  this,  and  the  pleasures  of  that,  all 
emanating  from  the  possession  of  wealth.  I  don't  tnink  Gabrielle  was  a 
vain  girl — ^not  more  so,  at  any  rate,  than  many  of  her  companions,  who 
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passed,  from  the  fact  of  their  ugliness,  as  models  of  female  deportment. 
She  loved  dress — she  knew  she  was  pretty,  and  nothing  pleased  her  better 
than  to  hear  she  was  considered  so.  She  was  a  very  woman,  from  the 
crown  of  her  lovely  golden  head  to  the  sole  of  her  dainty  little  foot.  But 
what  then  ?  Are  there  many  of  us  free  from  such  foibles  ?  and,  again, 
have  we  all  the  excuse  beauty  gives  us  ? 

She  had  had  many  trials  even  in  her  young  sinless  life,  for,  since  the 
death  of  her  father,  their  poverty  became  even  more  apparent  and  more 
galling.  Had  Captain  Travers  never  appeared  upon  the  scene  in  the 
form  of  the  tempter,  probably  Mr.  Watson  and  hb  proposals  might  have 
rendered  her  a  happy  woman  for  ever. 

Mrs.  Esmond  awakes  from  her  long  nap.  The  music  which  so  startled 
her  daughter  had  had  no  effect  on  her  calm  repose ;  an  after-dinner  siesta 
was  a  usual  thing. 

She  is  seated  on  a  large  arm-chair  near  the  fireplace  ;  fire,  of  course, 
there  is  none  ;  still,  to  the  little  chilly  invalid,  always  ensconced  in  shawls 
and  wraps,  whatever  the  temperature  may  be,  the  mere  idea  of  leaving 
the  fireside  nook  seemed  a  misfortune.  Very  small,  thin,  and  wizened 
she  looked  on  this  evening,  her  sharp  bright  black  eyes  glancing  round 
at  every  turn,  and  a  continual  restless  way  she  had  (combined  with  a 
large  hooked  nose)  of  turning  round  quickly  every  instant  giving  her  the 
appearance  of  one  of  those  amiable,  or  unamiable,  as  the  case  may  be, 
cockatoos  one  sees  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  who,  on  your  approach, 
twist  their  heads  on  one  side,  undecided  whether  to  meet  your  advances 
with  a  bite,  or  to  allow  you  the  honour  of  scratching  their  heads  peace- 
ably. 

Her  husband  had  been  dead  for  some  years.  By  birth  Mrs.  Esmond 
was  a  Frenchwoman.  Since  the  time  of  her  marriage  she  had  lived  in 
England,  to  please  her  husband  at  first,  and  since  that'  from  choice.  The 
land  which  she  dearly  loved  to  depreciate  at  every  opportunity  had  now 
become  her  home,  and,  therefore,  except  two  or  three  flying  visits  abroad, 
since  she  became  a  widow,  she  had  remained  stationary.  .  By  that  I  mean 
stationary  in  London,  where  most  of  her  friends  resided.  The  comfortless 
lodgings  were  changed  as  their  own  requirements  or  the  not  unfrequent 
insolence  of  an  ill-paid  landlady  obliged  them.  Money  was  a  commodity 
much  at  fault  in  the  manage ;  always  a  frivolous  woman,  and  consequently 
a  bad  manager,  and  unequal  to  look  after  her  household  properly,  she 
seemed  to  grow  worse  as  she  advanced  in  years.  Many  the  tale  could 
poor  Gabrielle  relate  of  the  non-arrival  of  viands  ordered,  or  the  harsh 
rude  voice  of  the  exasperated  tradesman,  as  he  loudly  asserted  that 
<<  unless  paid  directly,  no  more  credit  would  be  given." 

A  good  marriage  for  her  daughter  was  the  hope  in  which  she  lived  ; 
for  that  she  sacrificed  many  of  her  little  personal  comforts,  so  necessary  to 
age  and  sickness.  Gabrielle  must  have  this  and  that.  With  the  innate  love 
'f  dress  inherent  in  and  dear  to  a  Frenchwoman,  she  contrived  and 

anned  so  that,  at  any  rate  when  seen  out  of  doors.  Miss  Esmond  was 

ways  presentable.  Society  she  had  herself  given  up  for  years,  but  many 
Tiends  were  ever  ready  to  take  her  daughter  out  in  a  small  way. 

During  one  of  these  absences  she  had  met  Captain  Travers.     Struck 

th  her  extreme  grace  and  pretty  features,  he  had  instantly  sought  an 
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introdttctioD.  Where  was  the  woman  whom  Jack  did  not  strike  down 
{according  to  hu  ooin|>eers)  if  he  chose  to  lay  himself  oat  ior  it  P  He 
left  no  etone  unturned,  no  effort  was  too  great  for  him,  once  having 
Ibrmed  her  aoquaintanoe,  to  continue  it.  It  ended,  however,  in  his  heing 
partially,  if  not  thoroughly,  burnt  himself.  Where  he  first  sought  only 
to  play  and  be  amused,  he  had  before  long  left  his  heart,  that  is,  if  such 
A  thing  is  to  be  found  in  a  man  so  wedded  to  pleasure,  so  thoroughly 
selfish  and  exacting,  as  was  Captain  Travers  of  the  119th  Light  Dra- 
goons. Still,  whatever  a  life  of  dissipation  and  a  love  of  the  approbation 
of  the  world  had  left  to  him  of  his  heart  was  given,  after  a  short  acquaint- 
ance, into  Gabrielle's  keeping..  She  was  the  first  woman  since  he  entered 
upon  his  road  career  of  fol'ly  and  debts  who  had  tn  any  way  been  able  to 
fix  his  attention  for  any  length  of  time.  That  never-faiKng  Nemesis, 
Satiety,  which  hitherto  had  greeted  him  shortly  after  the  muoh-admired 
ol^ect  had  been  wooed  and  caught,  seemed  in  this  instance  to  have  for- 
gotten his  existence. 

^'Gabrielle,  will  you  never  listen  to  reason?"  says  Mrs.  Esmond, 
sharply,  glancing  up  at  her  daughter,  standing  still  by  die  window.  **  Will 
you  never  listen  to  reason  ?"  she  repeats,  from  amongst  the  mtdtitudinotis 
wraps  in  which  she  was  enveloped.  ^*  Is  my  daughter  to  be  the  only  one 
hlinded  to  the  £ftot  that  ibis  Captain  Travers  has  been  making  a  fool  of  us? 
— amusing  himself,  in  fact,  at  the  expense  of  our  honour  and  happiness. 
Child,"  she  resumed,  rising,  her  bright  black  eyes  looking  hard  and  stem 
as  she  grew  mere  excited — ^'  ohild,  it  is  our  poverty  which  has  brought 
this  on  us.  Voyez !"  and  she  glanced  across  the  dingy  half-furnished 
room,  "  is  this  a  fit  abode  to  entertain  a  suitor  in?  No  wonder  your  proud 
English  captain  was  cooled  by  its  aspect,  doubtless  thought  us  not  good 
enough  to  wed  with  the  Lord  Know's  who.  Ah  !"  she  continued,  in  an 
4inder  tone,  '<  men  Dieu  1  mon  Dieu  !  amd  the  blood  of  one  of  the  Cond^s 
flows  in  the  girPs  veins.  Bah  I  ouoe  for  all,  will  yon,  or  will  you  not, 
give  your  answer  to-night  to  this  Monsieur  Watson?  A  nullionnaire  asks 
the  hand  of  my  child  in  marriage;  o'importe  his  birth,'!  care  not.  He  is 
rich,  and  I  sit  here  in  this  vile  Angleterre  and  ^l  bound  to  say,  *  Mon- 
€ieur^  je  vous  remercieJ  Ah  !  Gabrielle,  euiunt,  we  are  fallen  so  low ; 
this  want  of  money  is  the  reason  of  it  all.  Your  mother  asks  you,  your 
mother  begs " 

Here  Mrs.  Esmond  had  recourse  to  a  pooket-handkercfatef  ready  at  her 
hand.  The  tears  she  pretended  to  shed  at  the  thought  of  her  daughter's 
ingradtude,  Gabrielle,  from  experience,  knew  well  were  dry  ones.  Still 
<she  wearied  of  it  all,  her  heart  felt  sick  and  cold;  she  kneh  down  before 
her  mother,  clasping  her  arms  round  the  thin  spare  figure  in  front  of 
her. 

''  Oh,  mamma,  say  you  pity  me !"  she  exclaimed.  *^  Mamma,  I  can- 
not cry ;  my  heart  seems  hard  and  cold  as  stone.  I  need  pity.  Mamma, 
I  will  take  Mr.  Watson  when  he  asks  me." 

The  tears  were  streaming  frist  enough  now  at  the  bare  thought  of  her 
fate ;  but  she  loved  her  mother,  loved  her  dearly,  for  all  the  privations 
she  had  suffered  for  her  sake.  As  happiiness,  she  argued,  could  never  be 
hers,  «he  could  render  at  least  her  parent's  declining  y^ars  pleasanter. 

A  knock  at  the  door,  and  in  answer  to  the  quick  *^  Entrez"  of  Mrs. 
Esmond,  on  raising  her  eyes,  still  blinded  with  tears,  the  tall  figure  of  the 
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obiDOxioufl  Mc  Watsou  was  standiBg  befaro  her.  Hastily  rushing  past, 
after  a  brief  salutatiou,  Gabrielle  sought  her  room,  to  hide,  if  possible,  the 
traces  of  tears  from  her  face.  Opportunity  and  propinquity,  they  say, 
h&ve  a  great  deal  to  do  in  the  success  of  love-affairs ;  at  any  rate,  the  Erat 
stood  Mr.  Watson  in  the  light  of  a  friend  on  this  eventful  evening  of  his 
li£e.  Gabrielle  thought,  as  she  washed  her  tear-stained  face  and  brushed 
back  the  masses  of  hair  into  something  like  order,  that  perhaps,  after  all. 
It  would  be  better  to  have  all  this  wearying  business  finished  at  once.  The 
mirror  was  very  small,  and  cracked  ia  one  oorjser,  which  reflected  back 
the  pretty  childish  face  as  she  mentally  came  to  this  resolve.  The 
chamber  was  almost  an  attic;  ill  furnished,  aad  situated  at  the  back  of  the 
liouse;  the  view  of  the  adjoining  roof,  whereon  nothing  ng^re  attractive 
iwas  ever  seen  save  a  dozen  or  so  of  dirty,  impudent  London  sparrows,  or 
A  stray  cat  in  search  of  a  meal  of  the  bodies  of  the  self-^same  birds,  was 
not  invigorating  to  a  young  mind  loving  all  thait  was  beautiful. 

*^  Ah  1"  she  exclaimed,  hastily  wiping  off  the  blacks  which  had  com- 
jDunicated  themselves  from  the  soiled  toilet-cover  on  to  her  hands,  "  at 
any  rate  there  will  be  an  end  of  all  this ;  and,  as  love  is  denied  me,  I  will 
accept  the  riches  instead." 

Faint  visions  of  well- furnished  rooms  and  a  carriage  awaiting  her  at 
the  door,  well-lighted  saloons,  dresses  and  bonnets  ud  lib,  ordered  from 
Elise  daily,  parties,  dinners,  balls.  Her  heart  seemed  steeled  at  this 
moment;  she  would  become  the  wife  of  Mr.  Watson.  Jack  was  faithleaa ; 
besides,  had  he  not  said  he  was  penniless?  Jack,  for  the  moment,  passed 
•out  of  her  mind.  Mr.  Watson  had  money,  and  that  would  cover  a  mul- 
titude of  defects.     She  forgot  his  age,  and  all  her  previous  dislike. 

Yes  !  I  wonder  if  the  time  will  ever  arrive  when  our  sordid  minds  will 
turn  from  the  worship  of  the  golden  god.  Money  and  the  world's  opinion 
are  what  we  live  chiefly  for.  Poor  old  Mrs.  Grundy  I  whatever  people 
say^  she  will  never  die.  People  whom  the  world  has  treated  harshly  are 
o£^  heard  to  say  that  the  opinion  of  the  world,  and  of  men  in  general, 
can  have  no  effect  upon  them.  They  defy,  or  pretend  to  defy,  the  world 
at  large ;  but,  in  their  inward  hearts,  they  do  not.  "  What  is  the  worth 
of  the  world's  patronage"  we  hear.  '*  A  great  man  dies,  one  whom  all 
the  entire  universe  has  heard  of  and  admired,  and,  after  all,  he  is  gone, 
dead  aad  buried,  and  what  a  little  hole  he  makes  amongst  the  survivors  1" 
True;  still  we  follow,  I  suppose,  in  the  wake  of  oar  grandfathers  and 
^andmothers,  and,  whatever  we  may  state  to  the  contrary,  we  all  in- 
wardly, more  or  less,  worship  the  world  and  the  goods  the  world  gives 
ns.  An  antiquated,  loquacious,  and,  it  must  be  ooii£essed,  not  over  welU 
b];^d  dame,  gave  forth  for  my  edification  the  other  day  that  in  her 
opinion  "  money  made  the  man." 

Deluded  old  lady  f  I  thought,  on  hearing  the  assertion;  still,  in  some 
respects,  she  was  right;  not  in  the  way  she  comprehended  it,  though;  but, 
depend  upon  it,  the  possession  of  money  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  our 
bad  or  good  qualities  in  the  ^yes-of  fnanktnd.  Take  a  poor  man  and  a 
rich  one,  for  instance  ;  place  them  side  by  side ;  I'll  give  the  poor  one 
half  as  many  again  good  qualities  and  infinitely  better  looks  than  his 
richer  well-to-do  brother,  and  yet  he  will  always  be  found  in  the  minority 
in  the  opinion  of  his  friends  and  relations. 

Psha!  friends  and  relations.    Where  are  the  poor  man's  friends  ?   The 
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rich  man  hath  many,  and  vice  versdy  I  suppose.  Belations!  What 
more  disgusting  to  that  class  of  individuals  than  a  poor  connexion  p  He 
is  the  bugbear  of  the  family — the  pariah — the  one  on  whom  all  the  con* 
tumely  must  fall ;  all  the  second-hand  advice,  all  the  ill  temper,  which 
these  well-meaning  people  could  not  pretend  to  offer  to  the  rich  cousin  or 
brother,  falls  to  the  share  of  the  poorer  one.  Poor  Ned  !  he  was  always 
a  needy  vaurien ;  he  is  down  in  the  world,  no  chance  of  his  ever  getting 
his  foot  above  the  first  bar  of  the  ladder  to  wealth  ;  give  him  a  thrust, 
and  push  him  down  farther.  If  he  at  last,  by  dint  of  effort,  rises  in  the 
world,  and  makes  a  name  for  himself,  and  wealth  to  keep  up  that  name, 
instead  of  the  worthless  fool  we  were  pleased  to  call  him  behind  his  back, 
it  is  echoed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  **  What  a  clever  fellow  Ned  is !  / 
always,  for  one,  said  what  a  long  head  he  has,*'  &c.  &c.  I  was  told 
lately  by  one  well  versed  in  the  ways  of  this  wicked  world,  that  he  con- 
sidered relations  decidedly  a  mistake  in  this  life — ^a  bore,  in  fact  As 
long  as  one  possesses  a  sixpence,  they  flock  round  you  to  share  it ;  once 
gone,  adieu  to  your  connexions.  It  may  be  so ;  there  are  faults  gene- 
rally on  both  sides  ;  our  miseries,  I  find,  generally  arise  in  a  great  mea- 
sure from  our  own  ill  conduct :  of  course  there  are  exceptions.  One  sees, 
daily,  men  struggling  against  an  adverse  fate  with  a  pertinacity  only 
known  to  those  immediately  concerned  in  their  welfare ;  and  yet  with  all 
the  striving,  all  the  hard-wearing  labour  of  mind  and  body,  they  seem  to 
rise  no  higher.  Doubtless  it  is  the  will  of  a  higher  power;  who  shall 
murmur  against  that  will  or  dispute  it  ?  What  seems  hard  and  unjust  in 
our  weak  eyes  will  some  day  be  cleared  up  and  made  right,  and  the 
parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus  enacted  again  before  us,  when  the  first  will 
be  last,  and  the  last  first,  perhaps,  in  the  seat  of  honour. 

We  are  all  selfish,  and  relations,  perhaps,  not  the  most  unselfish  of  man- 
kind. It  is  always  pleasanter  to  be  the  near  connexion  of  a  rising  or  a 
rich  man  than  of  a  struggling  poor  one.  "  So-and-So  gets  on  famously. 
I  see  his  name  in  last  night's  Gazette  as  governor  of  Barataria."  How 
we  bustle  up  to  acquaint  the  loquacious  individual  that  that  very  So-and- 
So  is  a  nephew  of  ours;  a  kind  of  foolish  importance  attaches  itself  to 
our  persons  when  we  announce  the  fact  at  our  club  before  a  host  of 
listeners.  "  So-and-So  is  also  in  the  Gazette.^*  Alas  !  he  figures  in  the 
bankrupts'  part  of  the  business.  Our  ears  are  quite  as  acute  to-day ;  we 
hear  it  all  clearly;  but  do  we  say,  "  Poor  fellow !  he  is  also  a  relation  of 
mine  P"  and  do  we  rush  out,  anxious  to  see  what  aid  we  can  give  in  order 
to  save  a  near  connexion,  and  perhaps  a  helpless  wife  and  family,  from 
ruin  ?     Let  us  hope  we  do ;  we  can  say  no  more. 
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THE  CONSTABLE  DE  BOURBON. 

By  William  Haebisok  Aikswoeth. 


THE  chevalier  BAYARD. 

L 

HOW  THE  COMTE  DE  SAINT-VALLEBE'b  PAEDON  WAS  OBTAINED. 

On  learning  that  his  offer  had  been  scornfully  rejected  by 
Bourbon,  as  related  in  the  preceding  chapter,  Fran9oi9  I.  at 
once  ordered  the  Chancellor  Duprat  to  confiscate  the  whole  of 
the  fugitive's  possessions,  to  degrade  him  from  his  rank,  and 
declare  his  name  infamous;  to  effiice  his  armorial  bearings,  and 
his  swords  as  Constable  from  all  his  chateaux;  to  demolish 
in  part  his  magnificent  hdtel  in  Paris,  and  strew  the  ground  with 
salt;  and  to  cause  the  public  executioner  to  sully  with  yellow 
ochre  such  portion  of  the  building  as  should  be  left  standing,  in 
order  that  it  might  remain  as  a  memento  of  the  duke's  treason. 

Thus  did  the  infuriated  king  wreak  his  vengeance  upon  the 
enemy  who  was  beyond  his  grasp.  For  a  time,  Fran9ois  remained 
at  Lyons,  fearing  that  Bourbon^  might  raise  an  armv  in  the  Franche- 
Comt6  and  march  into  France,  and  entirely  abandoning  his  design 
of  proceeding  to  Italy,  began  to  adopt  vigorous  measures  for  the 
defence  of  his  own  kingdom.  He  despatched  the  Due  de  Venddme 
and  Chabot  to  Paris  to  watch  over  the  defence  of  the  capital, 
and  ordered  the  grand  seneschal  of  Normandy,  De  Brezi,  to  raise 
six  thousand  men  in  that  province.  His  apprehensions,  however, 
were  relieved  by  the  retirement  of  the  EngUsh  army,  and  by  the 
withdrawal  of  ue  Emperor^s  forces  from  before  Bayonne. 

Tired  at  last  of  his  sojourn  at  Lyons,  yet  indisposed  to  return  to 

Paris,  Francois  proceeded  to  Blois,  and  in  the  magnificent  chateau, 

which  he  had  partially  rebuilt  in  the  style  of  the  Benaissance, 

sought  to  banish  his  cares  bjr  abandoning  himself  to  pleasurable 

Tijoyment;  passinfi^  his  days  in  the  chase,  and  his  nignts  in  fes- 

vity.    Amidst  all  his  distractions,  he  could  not  banish  from  his 

east  the  image  of  the  fair  Diane  de  Poitiers.  The  violent  passion 

!  had  conceived  for  her  still  possessed  him,  though  months  had 

wn  by  since  he  had  seen  her. 


All  rights  reserved, 
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The  king  was  at  Blois  when  a  messenger  arrived  from  the  chief 
president  of  the  Parliament,  De  Selve,  to  acquaint  his  majesty 
with  the  judgment  pronounced  upon  the  principal  personages 
connected  with  Bourbon's  conspiracy, 

^^  First  in  re^rdi  to  the  nineteen  accomplices  of  Charles  de 
Bourbon,  who  have  followed  their  rebellious  lord  in  his  flight 
from  the  kingdom,**  said  the  messenger.  *^  These  contumacious 
rebels  are  all  condemned  to  death,  and,  if  taken,  that  sentence 
will  be  immediately  carried  into  effect  upon  them.  In  the  case 
-of  Lurcy,  whose  guilt  is  held  to  be  greater  than  that  of  the 
others,  the  sentence  is  that  his  head  shall  be  exposed  on  the  bridge 
over  the  Rhone  at  Lyons." 

"  Pass  on  from  the  fugitives  to  tile  traitors  who  are  in  our  power," 
said  the  king.  "How  have  they  been  dealt  with? — with  due 
severity,  I  trust*" 

"  The  Bishop  of  Puy  has  been  liberated,  sire,"  replied  the  mes- 
senger, "  but  the  Bishop  of  Antun  is  to  be  deprived  of  his  posses- 
sions, and  detained  a  prisoner  during  your  majesty's  pleasure." 

"  Why  should  more  clemency  be  shown  to  one  prelate  than  to 
the  other?  "  said  Fran§ois.  *^Both  are  equally  guilty,  methinfcs ! 
Proceed." 

"DesguiereB  and  Bertrand  Simon  are  condemned  to  make 
amende  honorable,  and  to  be  imprisoned  for  three  years  in  any  castle 
your  majesty  may  appoint,"  said  the  messenger.  "  D^Esears  is 
adjudged  to  the  torture;  Gilbert  de  Baudemanche  is  sentenced  to 
a  brief  imprisonment ;  and  Saint-Bonnet  is  acquitted." 

"And  what  of  Sain1>-Vallier? "  demanded  the  king. 

"  Sire,  he  is  to  be  deprived  of  his  possessions,  to  be  <kgraded  from 
his  rank,  to  be  put  to  the  torture,  and  afterwards  beheaded  at  the 
Place  de  Gr^ve." 

"  A  just  and  proper  sent«ace,"  remarked  Francois.  "  All  the 
others  should  have  been  served  in  like  manner." 

"It  rests  with  your  majesty  to  appoint  the  day  for  Saint- 
Vallier's  execution,"  said  the  messenger. 

"I  wiU  think  of  it,"  replied  Francois.  And  the  messenger 
quitted  the  presence. 

Shortly  afterwards,  anoth^  messenger  arrived,  bringing  a  letter 
from  the  Duchesse  d'Angouleipe  to  the  king,  her  son,  in  which  she 
urged  him  not  to  show  any  clcwiency  to  Saint- VaHier.  ^  Be  firm  on 
this  point,"  she  wrote.  "  xoo  tnuch  leniency  has  been  shown  towards 
the  conspirators  by  the  Parliament,  and  if  a  severe  example  be  not 
tnade  of  some  of  them,  it  will  be  an  incitement  to  rebellion.  SlH*Ofng 
efforts,  I  know,  will  be  made  to  induce  you  to  pardon  Saint- Vallier, 
but  do  not  yield  to  the  isoIicitatioRs.  The  Chancellor  Duprat  con- 
curs with  me  in  opinion." 

"Shall  I  take  back  an  answer  from  your  majesty?"  said  the 
messenger. 
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^Sftj  to  lier  highness  that  I  will  attead  to  her  coiuuel^'*  repHed 
diekin^,  ^missiag  the  measmger. 

Somewhat  kter  in  the  daj,  while  the  king  was  still  in  his 
chamber^  he  was  informed  by  an  usher  that  the  Comteose  de 
Maal^vrier  had  just  arrived  at  the  daAteau,  and  bescmgfait  an  im- 
mediate interview  with  him. 

Francois  at  once  granted  the  request,  and  Diane  de  Poitiers  was 
ushered  into  his  presence.  Her  lovely  features  bore  traoee  of  pro- 
feond  affliction.  At  a  sign  from  the  idng,  the  usher  immediately 
withdrew^  and  leA  them  alone. 

^  You  will  readily  divine  my  errand,  sire/*  cried  Dume,  throw- 
ing herself  on  her  knees  before  him,  in  spite  of  his  efibrts  to  prevent 
her,  "  You  know  that  my  unfortunate  father  has  been  conaemned 
by  the  Parliament  to  torture  and  to  death  by  the  headsman's  hand. 
Have  compassion  on  him,  sire— spare  him*— for  my  sake!''  » 

"  Rise,  Diane,  and  listen  to  me,"  said  Frangois*  "  My  heart 
prompts  me  to  yield  to  your  solicitations^  but,  were  I  to  do  so,  my 
clemency  would  be  misconstrued.  The  Comte  de  Saint-Vallier 
having  been  found  guilty  of  Idse-majest^  and  rebellion  by  the  solemn 
tribunal  at  which  he  has  been  placed,  I  am  compelled  to  confirm 
the  sentence  passed  upon  him*  Bourbon's  revolt  has  steeled  my 
breast  to  pity.  Your  father  was  the  traitoi^s  chief  friend  and 
counsellor. 

^  As  such^  sire^  he  strove  to  dissuade  the  duke  from  his  design," 
she  cried. 

**  The  Parliament  can  have  had  no  proof  of  that  beyond  your 
fathec^s  affirmation,"  said  the  king.  ^^  On  the  contrary,  they  be- 
lieve him  to  be  deeper  dyed  in  treason  than  the  rest  of  the  con- 
spiiators." 

^*Afy  father's  judges  have  been  unjust,  sire,"  she  rgoined; 
'^  but  1  see  it  is  in  vain  to  convince  you  of  his  innocence.  Tou  are 
determined  to  wreak  your  vengeance  upon  him,  in  order  that  the 
blow  may  be  felt  by  Bourbon.  The  answer  you  have  given  me 
ia  little  in  accordance  with  your  former  language." 

**You  a^  what  I  cannot  grant,  Diane.  Why  torture  me 
thus?" 

^  I  will  torture  you  no  more.  Adieu,  sire !  I  quit  your  presence 
never  to  re-enter  it." 

^  Stay,  Diane,"  he  cried,  detaining  her.  "  I  cannot  part  with 
you  thus.     You  know  how  passionately  I  love  you." 

^  I  find  it  impossible  to  reconcile  your  professions  with  your 
onduct,  sire.  Aa  for  myself,  if  I  have  ever  felt  love  for  you,  I 
ill  tear  it  from  my  heart." 

"Then  you  confess  that  you  have  loved  me,  Diane?     You 

iver  owned  as  much  before.     Nay,  to  speak  truth,  I  fancied 

irom  the  coldness  of  your  manner  that  you  were  insensible  to 

r  passion.'^ 

i2 
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"  It  matters  little  now  what  my  feelings  have  been  towards  you, 
are,"  she  rejoined.  ^*  But  if  it  will  pain  you  to  know  the  truth,  I 
will  not  hide  it.  I  did  love  you — love  you  passionately.  But  I 
hate  you  now — ay,  hate  you  as  a  tyrant." 

'^  No,  no,  you  do  not,  cannot  hate  me,"  he  cried.  ^^  It  is  impos- 
sible to  resist  your  influence.  You  have  conquered.  I  yield,"  he 
added,  kneeling  to  her.  ^^  Say  that  you  love  me  still,  and  I  will 
grant  your  request." 

^^  Your  msgesty  has  already  extorted  the  avowal  from  me,"  she 
rejoined.  "I  thought  you  had  crushed  the  feeling,  but  I  find  it 
still  survives.  Promise  me  my  father^s  life,  and  all  the  love  my 
heart  has  to  bestow  shall  be  yours." 

"  I  do  promise  it,"  he  rephed,  clasping  her  in  his  arms.  "  The 
Comte  de  Saint-Vallier  ought  to  rejoice  that  he  has  so  powerful 
an  advocate.  None  but  yourself  could  have  saved  him.  I  had 
fully  determined  on  his  death." 

"  Mistake  not  my  father,  sire,"  she  rejoined.  "  He  would  not 
accept  pardon  from  you  if  he  knew  how  it  was  purchased. 
Dread  of  dishonour  made  him  join  with  Bourbon." 

^^  Think  no  more  of  that,"  said  Fran9ois,  passionately.  ^^  I  care 
not  to  inquire  into  his  motives  for  rebelhon,  since  I  desi^  to 

J>ardon  him.  But  I  account  it  worse  than  treason  that  he  imould 
brbid  you  to  love  me." 

^^  Enough  of  this,  sire.  I  must  crave  leave  to  depart.  I  shall 
never  feel  easy  till  I  know  that  my  father  is  safe.  Let  me  return 
to  Paris  with  his  pardon." 

^^  A  messenger  is  here  from  the  first  president,"  replied  Fran- 
cois.    ^^  He  shall  take  back  the  warrant." 

"  I  can  trust  it  to  no  custody  but  my  own,"  said  Diane.  "  You 
will  not  refuse  me  this,  sire?" 

^^  I  have  said  that  I  can  refuse  you  nothing,  sweet  Diane,"  he 
rejoined.     "  But  you  will  come  back  soon  ?" 

"  As  soon  as  I  nave  set  my  father  free,"  she  rejoined. 

"  Stay,  Diane.  I  must  not  deceive  you,"  said  Fran9oi8,  some- 
what gravely.  "  I  cannot  order  your  father's  immediate  liberation. 
He  must  remain  a  prisoner  for  a  time." 

"You  will  not  belie  your  royal  word,  sire ?"  she  cried.  "  You 
do  not  mean  to  play  me  false?" 

"  I  will  liberate  the  Comte  de  Saint-Vallier  ere  long,  and 
bestow  a  full  pardon  on  him — ^foi  de  gentilhomme ! "  said  the  king. 
"  For  the  present,  I  can  merely  commute  his  sentence  into  impn- 
sonment.     But  that  is  tantamount  to  pardon." 

"  Since  your  majesty  gives  me  that  assurance,  I  am  content," 
said  Diane.     "  But  let  me  have  the  warrant." 

Frangois  at  once  sat  down  at  a  table,  and  tracing  a  few  lines 
on  a  sheet  of  paper,  signed  the  despatch,  and  gave  it  to  her. 
"This  letter  to  the  Chancellor  Duprat  will  accomplish  all  you 
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desLre,"  he  said.  ^^  Your  father  is  in  no  danger  of  torture  or  the 
headsman's  axe.  He  will  be  sent  to  the  Chd,teau  de  Loches.  But 
he  will  soon  be  liberated.    Are  you  content?  " 

^^  I  must  be,  sire/'  said  Diane,  as  she  took  the  letter.  ^^  I  shall 
fly  with  the  missive  to  Paris." 

^^ Return  as  quickljr  as  you  can,"  said  Francois.  "Were  it 
possible,  you  should  bring  the  Oomte  de  Saint- Vallier  with  you." 

"  He  would  rather  remain  in  his  dungeon  than  accompany  me/' 
she  rejoined.    "Adieu,  sire." 

And,  quitting  the  cabinet,  she  entered  her  litter^  and  proceeded 
towards  Iraris. 

HOW  BOUBBON  WAS  APPOINTED  TO  TH2  COMMAKI)  OF  THE  IITPEBIAL  ABMY. 

Accompanied  by  all  his  partisans,  and  attended  by  a  strong 
escort  of  reiters,  the  Duke  de  Bourbon  set  out  from  Besan^on  for 
Italy.  Shaping  his  course  through  Germany,  and  eventually  reach- 
ing Goire,  he  crossed  the  Alps  by  the  S^lugen,  which  at  that  time 
was  a  difEcult  and  dangerous  proceeding,  and  passing  through 
Bergamo  and  Brescia,  succeeded  in  reaching  Mantua  m  safety. 
Here  he  was  cordially  welcomed  by  his  cousin,  Federico  Gonzaga, 
Marquis  of  Mantua — a  prince  of  ^reat  ability,  and  a  staunch 
partisan  of  the  Emperor,  by  whom  he  was  subsequently  raised  to 
a  ducal  dignity.  Gonzaga  was  a  great  patron  of  arts  and  letters,  and 
his  court  was  the  resort  of  painters,  sculptors,  and  men  of  learning 
and  science. 

Bourbon  and  his  suite  were  lodged  in  the  vast  Castello  di  Gorte, 
and  several  grand  entertainments  were  given  in  his  honour  at 
this  palace,  and  at  the  magnificent  Palazzo  del  Te.  The  illus- 
trious fugitive's  safe  arrival  at  Mantua  was  made  the  occasion  of 
general  rejoicings  in  the  city;  a  tournament  was  held  in  the 
Piazza  della  Fiera,  and  a  solemn  procession  was  made  by  Gonzaga 
and  his  whole  court  to  the  Duomo,  where  thanksgivings  were 
offered  for  the  duke's  deliverance. 

Gonzaga  did  not  confine  himself  to  a  mere  display  of  hospi- 
tality towards  his  noble  kinsman,  but  voluntarily  proffered  him 
all  the  assistance  in  his  power.  Of  money  Bourbon  was  not 
in  immediate  need,  since  tne  whole  of  the  treasure  which  he  had 
confided  to  his  adherents,  after  quitting  them  at  the  GhS.teau 
d'Herment,  had  been  restored  to  mm,  and  he  hoped  to  be  able  to 
obtain  supplies  from  the  Emperor  for  the  payment  of  such  forces  as 
he  might  raise.  Having  the  utmost  rehance  on  the  judgment  of 
Gonzaga,  Bourbon  explained  all  his  plans  to  him,  mentioning 
^t  the  Emperor  had  promised  him  the  hand  of  his  sister  Leaner, 
iie  widowed  Queen  of  Portugal. 
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^  I  conuBel  you  nol  to  ckim  fulfilment  of  that  promise^"  aud  Oon- 
zagB.  ^MoBt  tasuredlj  the  Emperor  will  find  a  pretext  to  e^rade 
its  performance.  Whea  the  offer  was  made,  jcfa  were  the  most 
powerful  noble  in  Franoe,  and  able,  it  was  suppceed,  to  nose  all 
the  central  provinces  in  revolt.  But  yourdesign  has  been  diwarted 
by  the  pruaent  conduct  of  the  kiiig^  who^  by  lenaimng  at  Lyons 
with  his  army,  and,  overawing  your  vasials,  has  prevented  the 
insurrectiooy  imd  oompeUed  you  to  seek  safety  in  flight.  Having 
thus  failed  to  accomplish  your  part  of  the  compact,  and  thereby 
caused  the  Emperoc's  plans  to  miscarry,  you  cannot  expect  him  to 
perform  his  part  of  the  treaty.  You  are  not  now  in  the  same 
position  as  heretofore." 

"  I  am  still  Bourbon,  and  have  still  a  sword,"  rejoined  the 
duke,  proudly.  "  I  have  now  only  twenty  men  at  my  back,  but 
I  will  soon  have  twenty  thousand." 

"  I  nothing  doubt  it,  cousin,"  replied  Gonzaga.  "  You  will 
soon  regain  the  position  you  have  lost.  But  do  not  go  to  Spain. 
Send  Lurcy  to  the  Emperor.  Ask  for  the  command  of  a  bat- 
talion in  ^e  Impe^rial  aimj  now  opposed  to  the  French  in 
the  Milanese,  and  ikte  request  will  certainly*  be  granted.  An 
immediate  opportunity  of  distinction  will  then  be  afforded 
you.  You  will  share  the  cbmmand  with  genemls  of  the 
highest  repute — with  Sfwza,  Duke  of  Milan — ^with  the  valiant 
Marquis  de  Pescara — ^with  the  skilful  Antonio  de  Leyva — with 
Lannoy,  the -viceroy  of  Naples — and  Giovanni  de'  Medici.  Drive 
the  French  from  Italy,  secure  the  Milanese  to  Spain,  and  you  will 
have  earned  the  Emperor's  gratitude.  The  utmost  of  your  am- 
bitioifs  hopes  may  then  be  realised.  The  Queen  of  Portugal  may 
become  your  consort — and  a  portion  of  France  may  be  allotted  to 
you  as  a  kingdom." 

Bourbon  at  once  acted  upon  Gonzaga's  advice,  and  despatched 
Luroy  with  a  letter  to  Charles  V.,  in  which  he  made  no  allusion 
to  his  Imperial  Majesty's  promises,  but  simply  asked  for  a  com- 
mand in  the  confederate  army. 

Charged  with  this  despatch,  Lurcy  proceeded  to  Genoa,  where 
he  embarked  for  Barcelona,  and  thence  made  his  way  to  Madrid. 

While  awaiting  the  Emperor^s  response,  Bourbon  was  condemned 
to  a  month's  inaction — a  sore  trial  to  his  patience.  At  last,  Lurcy 
returned,  accompanied  by  the  Comte  de  Beaurain.  Desirous  that 
Gonzaga  should  hear  the  Emperor^s  answer,  Bourbon  received 
Beauram  in  the  presence  of  the  marquis. 

^*  What  answer  do  you  bring  me  from  his  imperial  majesty?" 
he  demanded  of  the  envoy. 

"  This^  my  lord,"  replied  Beauram,  delivering  a  warrant. 
"  My  master  the  Emperor  has  appointed  your  highness  lieutenant- 
general  of  his  army  in  Italy,  and  representative  of  his  person.    As 
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such,  70a  win  be  supreme  m  GomauuikcL— -even  abore  the  Ticeroy  of 

With  a  look  of  satisfaetion,  Bourbon  turned  to  (xonzaga  and 
said, 

^^  I  will  aDon  lower  Bonnivet's  pride,  and  drive  his  army  across 
the  Alps.  That  done,  the  conquest  of  France  itself  will  speedily 
foUaw." 

ni. 

THE  TWO  ARMIES  IN  THE  MILAITESE. 

"Befobj^  proceeding  further,  it  will  be  necessary  to  describe 
the  position  of  the  two  ^opposing  armies  in  the  Milanese,  and  to 
consider  their  relative  strength. 

Entrusted  by  his  royal  master  with  supreme  command,  and  per- 
suaded that  he  could  recover  the  Milanese,  which  had  been  lost  by 
Lautrec,  the  rash  and  presumptuous  Bonnivet  descended  into  the 
plains  of  Lombardy  at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  comprisiBg  about 
forty  thousand  men,  more  than  half  of  whom  were  drawn  from  the 
Swiss  cantonsy  Lorraine  and  Gnelders,  and  some  of  the  smaller 
Italian  states. 

Associated  with  Bonnivet  were  several  brave  and  experienced 
leaders,  some  of  them  fiir  more  fitted  for  command  than  himself — 
namely,  the  valiant  Mar^chal  de  Montmorency,  the  heroic  Chevalier 
Bayard,  Jean  de  Chabannes,  Seigneur  de  Vandenesse,  the  Comte 
de  Saint-Pol,  the  Vidame  de  Chartres,  Annebaut,  De  Lorges, 
Beauvais,  Jean  de  Diesbach,  a  Swiss  leader  of  distincticm,  and 
two  Italian  nobles,  Federioo  da  Bozzolo  and  Benzo  da  Geri. 

On  entermg  the  Milanese,  Bonnivet  encountered  little  opposi- 
ti(xi,  and  possessed  himself  without  difficulty  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  duchy.  The  veteran  Prospero  Colonna,  who  then  com- 
manded the  imperial  army,  after  inefiectually  disputinc]^  the  French 
general's  passage  across  the  licino,  withdrew  to  Lodi,  while  An- 
tonio de  Leyva  threw  himself  with  three  thousand  men  into  Pavia, 
and  at  once  prepared  for  the  defence  of  that  city. 

Had  Bonnivet  marched  direct  upon  Milan,  in  all  probability  the 
place  would  have  succumbed,  for  though  the  Duke  Francisco  l^forza 
possessed  a  garrison  of  fifteen  thousand  infantry,  ei^ht  hundred 
lances,  and  as  many  light  horse,  the  city  was  not  in  a  state  of 
defence,  the  walls  which  had  been  partially  demolished  by  Lautrec 
not  having  been  rebuilt.  It  soon  became  evident,  however,  that  a 
blockade  merely  was  intended  by  the  French  commander;  where- 
upon active  preparations  for  the  defence  of  the  city  were  made 
by  Morone,  the  Duke  of  Milan's  chancellor.  The  walls  were  re- 
paired, and  the  garrison  quickly  and  efiectually  provisioned. 

Meantime,  Bonnivet,  seizing  upon  Monza,  heg&n  to  lay  waste  the 
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country,  destroyed  the  mills,  and  cut  off  the  canals  that  supplied 
Milan  with  water.  He  then  fixed  his  camp  at  Abbiate-Grasso, 
in  which  position  he  could  intercept  all  communications  from 
the  south.  On  the  west  he  was  master  of  the  course  of  the 
Ticino  to  Vigevano,  and  on  the  north,  as  we  have  said,  he  held 
Monza.  Thus  placed,  he  felt  confident  of  reducing  Milan  by 
famine.  Besides  the  capital  of  Lombardy,  only  one  important  dty 
now  remained  in  possession  of  the  Imperialists — ^namely,  Pavia — 
but  its  strength  and  situation  rendered  it  capable  of  standing  a 
lengthened  siege. 

As  to  Milan  itself,  which  was  now  occupied  by  Frospero  Colonna 
and  Francesco  Sforza,  it  had  been  put,  by  the  exertions  of  Morone, 
into  such  a  state  of  defence,  that  it  was  impossible  to  take  it  by 
assault. 

In  the  midst  of  these  operations,  Pope  Adrian  YI.  died,  and  was 
succeeded  on  the  Pontifical  throne,  after  a  long  and  severe  struggle, 
by  Cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medici,  who  on  his  election  assumed  the 
name  of  Clement  VII. 

In  the  new  Pope  the  French  expected  to  find  an  enemy^  while 
the  Emperor  calculated  upon  his  friendship;  but  the  secret  de- 
sire of  Clement  VII.,  a  prelate  of  great  judgment  and  ex- 
perience, was  to  remain  neutral,  and  he  proposed  that  a  truce 
should  be  agreed  upon,  during  which  he  might  be  able  to  mediate 
between  the  conflicting  jjowers.  The  proposition,  however,  was 
indignantly  rejected  on  either  side,  while  tne  want  of  zeal  in  the 
Pope  excited  the  anger  of  the  Emperor.  To  appease  liim,  Cle- 
ment VII.  secretly  gave  twenty  thousand  ducats  to  his  ambas- 
sador, and  compelled  the  Florentines  to  furnish  a  like  sum. 

Meanwliile,  the  inhabitants  of  Milan  began  to  suffer  from  famine, 
for  although  there  was  plenty  of  com  in  the  city,  it  could  not  be 

Sound,  the  mills  having  been  destroyed.  During  eiffht  days,  more 
an  a  hundred  thousand  persons  wanted  bread,  and  the  city  was 
reduced  to  the  greatest  straits,  when  at  last  Monza  was  evacuated 
by  Bonnivet,  and  provisions  were  obtained  from  Bergamo  and  the 
Venetian  states. 

Thinss  were  in  this  posture  when  the  octogenarian  general,  Pros- 
pero  Colonna,  whose  health  had  been  for  some  time  failing,  breathed 
his  last.  In  Colonna  the  confederates  lost  a  most  sagacious  and 
experienced  leader,  who  perfectly  understood  the  art  of  war. 
Taking  Fabius  as  his  model,  he  would  never  fight  a  battle  if  it 
could  be  avoided,  and  it  was  one  of  his  maxims,  that  "  the  glory 
of  a  general  suffers  more  from  rashness  than  it  gains  from  the 
eclat  of  victory." 

Charles  de  Lannoy,  who  succeeded  Prospero  Colonna  as  com- 
mander of  the  confederate  forces,  was  a  man  of  middle  age,  and 
distinguished  not  merely  for  military  skill  and  bravery,  but  for 
profound  judgment.     His  early  reputation  had  been  won  under 
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the  Emperor  Maximilian,  and  his  high  qualities  recommended  him 
to  Charles  V.,  by  whom  he  was  made  governor  of  Toumay,  and 
subsequently  viceroy  of  Naples. 

On  quitting  Naples  to  assume  the  command  of  the  Imperial 
army,  Lannoy  was  accompanied  by  the  Marquis  de  Pescara,  one  • 
of  the  Emperor's  most  distinguished  generals,  respecting  whom 
we  must  say  a  few  words. 

Descended  from  the  illustrious  house  of  Avalos  of  Toledo, 
Pescara  inherited  all  the  pride  and  arrogance  of  his  ancestors. 
Though  still  young,  for  at  the  period  of  which  we  treat  he  was  only 
thirty-four,  he  had  passed  a  long  life  in  arms.  He  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  French  at  the  batue  of  Ravenna,  and  on  his  release 
returned  to  the  army,  and  was  again  worsted  at  Vicenza,  but 
covered  himself  with  glory  by  dnving  Lautrec  from  Milan  in 
1521 — only  two  years  before  our  historjr.  This  achievement 
won  him  the  greater  renown,  since  the  cautious  Prospero  Colonna 
declined  to  attempt  the  enterprise.  In  the  succeeding  campaign 
the  valiant  Spanish  leader  distinguished  himself  by  several  brilliant 
feats  of  arms.  He  succoured  Pavia  when  besieged  by  the  French 
— ^helped  to  win  the  battle  of  Bicocca — took  Lodi  and  Pizzighet- 
tone — and  compelled  Lescun  to  surrender  Cremona.  He  subse- 
quently besieged  and  took  Genoa,  delivering  the  city  to  pillage. 
These  exploits  caused  him  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  great  cap* 
tains  of  the  age.  Fearless,  energetic,  rash,  Pescara  derided  danger, 
and  would  undertake  any  enterprise,  however  hazardous.  His 
c()nstant  disagreements,  however,  with  Colonna  rendered  his  posi- 
tion in  the  confederate  army  unsupportable,  and  he  resigned  his 
command  and  withdrew  to  Naples,  wnere  he  remained  till  Lannoy 
was  called  upon  to  fill  Golonna's  post.  In  obedience  to  the  Em- 
peror's orders,  Pescara  then  returned  to  Milan  to  resume  his  com- 
mand of  the  Spanish  forces,  his  place  having  been  temporarily 
filled  by  Captain  Alarcon. 

The  haughty  marquis  was  perfectly  content  to  serve  under  Lan- 
noy; but  Avhen  he  heard  of  Bourbon's  appointment  as  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  confederate  army,  and  representative  of  the  Em- 
peror, his  jealousy  was  immediately  excited. 

Another  Spanish  general  of  distinction,  of  whom  we  shall  have 
occasion  hereafter  more  fully  to  speak,  was  Don  Antonio  deLeyva. 
At  this  juncture  he  occupied  Pavia  with  a  force  of  six  thousand 
infantry  and  a  tliousand  horse,  and  had  so  strongly  fortified  the 
city  that  he  conceived  it  impregnable.  De  Ley va  had  risen  to  his 
present  eminence  after  a  long  and  brilliant  career. 

The  command  of  the  Itanan  division,  which  consisted  of  Lom- 
bards, Florentines,  Romans,  Modenese,  Lucchese,  and  Neapolitan 
soldiers,  was  entrusted  to  Francisco  Sforza,  Duke  of  Milan.  As- 
sociated with  Sforza  was  the  Duke  of  IJrbino,  general  of  the 
Venetian  forces,  who  had  recently  joined  the  confederates. 
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IV. 

HOW  THE  DUKB  DE  BOUBBON  EITTEBEB  TtfTT.AN. 

ImmediateIiT  onreceiTing  the  appointment  from  the  Emperor, 
Bourbon  set  oat  from  Mantua  to  assume  the  command  of  the 
imperial  army.  All  his  suite  went  with  him^  and  he  was  accom- 
panied by  Gronzaga  with  a  guard  of  six  hundred  lances*  Tidings 
of  his  appiroach  to  Milan  having  preceded  him,  Francisco  Sforza, 
magnificently  accoutred,  and  attended  by  a  gUttering  train  of  three 
hundred  knights,  all  superbly  arrayed,  came  forth  from  the  gates  of 
the  city  to  meet  him.  The  Duke  of  Milan  was  accompanied  by 
his  chancellor,  Geronimo  Morone,  who  was  robed  in  black  Telvet, 
and  wore  a  massiye  gold  chain  over  his  shoulders.  Morone  was 
a  man  of  middle  age,  of  grave  aspect,  and  dignified  demeanour. 

Armed  from  head  to  foot  in  polished  steel,  and  bestriding  a 
powerful  black  charger,  which  was  sumptuously  caparisoned  in 
housings  of  crimson  velvet  embroidered  with  his  arms,  and  having 
a  chanfrin  of  snowy  plumes  at  its  head,  Bourbon  presented  a 
splendid  appearance.  All  his  suite  were  richly  accoutred,  and 
well  mounted.  Nothing  could  be  more  cordial  than  the  greeting 
that  passed  between  Sforza  and  Bourbon,  and  after  an  excJiange 
of  conrte^es,  they  rode  dde  by  side  into  Milan,  followed  by  Mo- 
rone aaul  Gonzaga. 

As  the  cavalcade  approached  the  gates,  Bourbon  examined  the 
newly  repaired  walls  and  bastions,  and  cast  a  glance  of  approval  at 
Morone.  Bourbon  himself,  after  the  battle  of  Marignano,  had 
been  governor  of  Milan,  and  if  his  rule  over  the  conquered  city 
had  been  necessarily  severe,  he  had  not,  like  his  successor,  the 
Mar^chal  de  Lautrec,  rendered  himself  personally  obnoxious  to 
the  citizens.  But  if  any  feeKngs  of  animosity  had  formerly 
existed   towards   him,  they  were   now  forgotten,   and  he  was 

greeted  with  smiles  and  the  waving  of  scarves  and  kerchiefs 
om  the  fair  occupants  of  windows  and  balconies,  and  by  loud  ac- 
cfaimations  from  the  populace  thronging  the  streets  as  he  rode 
along. 

Owing  to  the  crowd  and  some  stoppages,  the  progress  of  the 
cavalcade  was  somewhat  slow,  but  at  last,  emerging  nrom  a  long 
narrow  street,  it  issued  into  a  broad  piazza,  and  the  stately  Duomo 
— the  pride  of  Milan — burst  upon  them.  Often  as  Bourbon  had 
gazed  upon  this  glorious  Gothic  fane^-often  as  he  had  studied  its 
marvellous  architectural  beauties — it  had  lost  none  of  its  effect  upon 
Mm,  but  excited  his  admiration  as  powerfully  as  ever.  But  he  had 
little  time  to  gaze  upon  it.    The  piazza  in  front  of  the  fane  was 
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entirely  filled  with  soldiers,  and  as  the  cavalcade  crossed  it,  the  place 
resounded  with  shouts  of  "  Viva  Bourbon !  ** 

Amid  such  enthusiastic  demonstrations,  Sforza  and  ithose  with 
him  proceeded  to  the  ducal  palace,  and  on  entering  the  court, 
which  was  half  filled  with  mounted  Spanish  soldiers,  they  found 
three  knightly  personages,  all  fully  accoutred  and  on  horseback, 
waiting  to  receive  them.  These  were  Lannoy,  viceroy  of  Naples, 
the  Marquis  de  Pescara,  and  Giovanni  de'  Medici  From  his 
gorgeous  armour  and  the  rich  trappings  of  his  charger,  Lannoy 
made  a  very  imposing  appearance.  He  was  powerfully  built, 
stem  of  aspect,  and  stately  in  manner,  and  his  looks  bespoke  wisdom 
and  resolution. 

Very  different  in  appearance,  but  equally  martial  in  aspect, 
was  the  haughty  Spanish  general,  Pescara.  Possessing  a  light, 
active,  well-knit  frame,  he  seemed  capable  of  endming  any  amount 
of  fatigue,  and  of  executing  any  enterprise  that  his  daring  spirit 
might  conceive.  His  features  were  regular  and  handsome,  and  the 
scars  on  his  cheek  and  brow  did  not  detract  from  his  good  looks, 
while  communicating  a  certain  grimness  to  his  aspect.  His  com- 
plexion was  swarthy,  and  his  beard,  which  he  wore  pointed  in  the 
Spanish  fashion,  coal-black.  His  expression  was  fierce,  and  his 
deportment  proud  and  overbearing.  Whea  angry,  his  dark  eyes 
seemed  literally  to  blaze.  Over  his  lacquered  accoutrements  he 
wore  a  surcoat  on  which  his  arms  were  l)]azoned,  and  was  mounted 
on  a  fiery  Andalusian  barb,  which  had  borne  him  through  many 
a  fray,  and  like  himself  had  been  often  wounded.  What  with  his 
striking  physiognomy,  his  proud  martial  deportment,  his  splendid 
accoutrements,  and  his  fiery  barb,  Pescara  looked  the  beau  ideal  of  a 
warrior. 

Younger  and  handsomer  than  the  redoubted  Spanish  general  was 
the  gallant  Giovanni  de'  Medici,  who  promised  to  become  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  captains  of  the  age.  Like  Pescara,  Medici 
was  active  and  enterprising,  and  was  checked  by  no  difficulty;  as 
shrewd  in  devising  a  stratagem  as  resolute  in  carrying  it  out.  His 
features  were  classical  in  outline,  and  lighted  up  large  soft  blue  eyes, 
which  gave  little  indication  of  the  latent  fierceness  of  his  nature.  His 
figure  yvsts  tall  and  admirably  proportioned,  and  his  deportment 
commanding.  Like  the  others,  he  was  splendidly  arrayed,  and 
his  charger  richly  barded. 

As  Bourbon  entered  the  couri>-yard  with  the. Duke  of  Milan,  the 
three  leaders  just  described  advanced  to  meet  him,  and  saluted 
him.  After  an  exchange  of  courteous  speeches,  the  whole  party 
alighted,  and  entering  the  palace,  were  conducted  by  Sforza  to  a 
grand  banqueting-chamber,  where  a  sumptuous  repast  awaited  them. 
Their  discourse  during  the  banquet  turned  chiefly  upon  certain 
movements  which  had  just  been  made  by  Bonmvet,  and  in 
reply  to  an  inquiry  from  Bourbon,  Pescara  mentioned  that  the 
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French  general  had  placed  his  advanced  guard  at  Robecco,  a 
small  town  between  Pavia  and  Lodi.  "  He  has  done  this,"  con- 
tinued Pescara,  "  to  intercept  our  convoys.  I  have  a  plan  which, 
if  it  meets  your  highness's  approval,  I  will  execute  to-night.  Before 
detailing  it,  I  must  explain  that  Robecco  is  a  mere  village,  without 
defence  of  any  kind,  and  is  at  least  a  league  from  the  head- 
quarters of  the  French  army.  The  vanguard  consists  of  only  two 
hundred  horsemen,  and  the  like  number  of  foot  soldiers.  But  it 
is  commanded  by  Bayard." 

"  Then  it  is  in  charge  of  the  best  captain  of  the  French  forces," 
remarked  Bourbon.  "Bonnivet  must  be  mad  to  place  Bayard 
in  such  an  exposed  position." 

"  Perhaps  he  wishes  him  to  incur  a  defeat,"  said  Pescara,  with 
a  laugh.  ^^  If  so,  his  malice  will  be  gratified,  for  I  mean  to  sur- 
prise the  post  to-night.  Had  it  been  held  by  any  other  than 
the  invincible  chevalier,  I  should  have  sent  Alarcon;  but,  as  Bayard 
is  there,  I  shall  go  myself." 

"  I  approve  of  the  plan,  marquis,"  said  Bourbon.     "  But  let  me 

S've  you  a  piece  of  counsel.   Make  your  men  wear  their  shirts  over 
eir  accoutrements,  in  order  that  you  may  recognise  them  in  the 
darkness." 

"A  good  ^ggestioH,"  said  Pescara.     " I  will  act  upon  it." 

Later  on  in  the  day,  a  council  was  held  by  the  leaders,  during 
which  various  plans  were  discussed.  When  the  assemblage  broke 
up,  Bourbon  retired  to  the  apartments  which  had  been  prepared 
for  himself  and  his  suite  in  the  palace. 

Next  morning  betimes  he  prepared  to  start  for  the  camp.  His  escort 
was  drawn  up  m  the  court-yard  of  the  palace,  and  he  was  coming 
forth  to  moimt  his  charger,  when  loud  shouts  were  heard  outside 
the  gates,  and  in  another  moment,  Pescara,  followed  by  a  band  of 
horse  soldiers,  laden  with  baggage  and  other  spoils  of  war,  rode 
into  the  court. 

The  accoutrements  of  the  Spanish  general  and  those  of  his 
men  showed  they  had  been  engaged  in  a  desperate  fray.  Their 
horses  were  covered  with  dust  and  bloody  and  scarcely  able  to 
stand — the  only  one  amongst  them  that  did  not  look  thoroughly 
exhausted  was  the  general's  barb.  Springing  from  the  saddle,  the 
indefatigable  Pescara  marched  towards  Bourbon,  and  bade  him 
good  day. 

"What!  back  already,  marquis?"  cried  Bourbon.  "By  my 
faith !  you  have  displayed  extraordinary  activity.  Why,  Rooecco 
must  be  some  seven  leagues  from  Milan.  I  perceive  you  have  suc- 
ceeded in  your  nocturnal  expedition,  and  have  brought  back 
plenty  of  spoil.  I  pray  you  give  me  some  particulars  of  the  enter- 
prise." 

"Willingly,"  replied  Pescara,  smiling.  "I  care  not  ordinarily 
to  talk  of  my  own  feats,  but  I  am  proud  of  this  achievement, 
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since  I  have  defeated  the  hitherto  invincible  Bayard.  And  now  for 
the  affair.  At  the  head  of  three  hundred  picked  men,  scarce  half  of 
whom  I  have  brought  back,  I  left  Milan  an  hour  before  midnight, 
and  by  two  o'clock  was  close  upon  Bobecco,  which,  as  your  highness 
has  just  remarked,  is  about  seven  leagues  distant.  All  was  still  within 
the  little  camp,  and  in  the  village  adjoining,  and  as  we  listened 
we  could  hear  the  cocks  crowing,  heralding  the  approach  of  dawn. 
It  was  very  dark,  but  my  men,  as  your  highness  had  recommended, 
wore  their  shirts  above  their  accoutrements.  After  a  brief  halt, 
we  moved  as  silentlv  as  we  could  towards  the  camp;  but,  cautious 
as  was  our  approacn,  it  was  detected  by  the  guard,  who  at  once 
gave  the  alarm.  On  this,  we  dashed  into  the  camp  and  seized 
upon  the  baggage.  While  we  were  thus  employed,  the  trumpets 
sounded,  and  our  foemen  sprang  to  arms,  and  mounted  tneir 
horses.  But,  ere  this  could  be  accomplished,  we  had  committed 
great  havoc  among  them,  and  had  secured  the  baggage,  which,  as 
your  highness  perceives,  we  have  brought  off." 

"  Where  was  Bayard  all  this  while?''  demanded  Bourbon. 

^^  HI  and  in  his  tent  when  we  came  up,  as  I  subsequently  learnt 
from  a  captive,"  returned  Pescara,  ^^  but  ere  many  minutes  he 
was  on  horseback,  and  rallying  his  men.  He  shouted  to  De  Lorges, 
who  was  with  him,  to  get  the  infantry  together  and  retire  with 
them  to  Abbiate-Grasso,  and  he  protected  their  retreat  with  his 
lances.  Tlirice  did  I  charge  him — and  each  time  with  a  consi- 
derable loss;  but  I  so  thinned  his  ranks,  that  he  was  compelled 
to  follow  the  infantry.  Knowing  that  assistance  would  soon 
arrive,  and  that  I  should  be  overpowered  bv  numbers,  I  then  gave 
the  word  to  return.  Bonnivet  chased  us  for  a  couple  of  leagues, 
when,  finding  pursuit  in  vain,  he  turned  back.  I  have  lost  more 
than  a  hundrea  brave  fellows  in  the  expedition — but  what  of  that? 
I  have  vanquished  Bayard." 

Bravo ! "  exclaimed  Bourbon.  "  You  may  well  be  proud  of  the 
achievement,  marquis.  Bayard  will  never  forgive  Bonnivet  for 
the  defeat" 

"Never,"  replied  Pescara.  "  Alarcon^  my  captain,  heard  him 
say  to  De  Lorges  that  in  due  time  and  place  he  would  compel  the 
Admiral  to  render  him  an  account  for  the  disgrace  he  had  put  upon 
him." 

Bourbon  then  took  leave  of  Pescara,  and,  mounting  his 
charger,  rode  out  of  the  city,  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  six 
thousand  lanz-knechts  and  five  hundred  lances,  who  were  drawn 
up  outside  the  Porta  Ticinese.  With  this  force  he  proceeded  to 
join  the  Imperial  army,  which  was  encamped  near  Ghimbolo,  a 
small  town  about  three  leagues  distant  from  the  right  bank  of 
the  Ticino. 
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THE  C0NTE6SA.  DI  CHIEKI. 


One  night,  about  a  week  befixre  Bourbon's  entrance  into  Milan, 
a  Indy,  young  and  of  surpassing  loveliness,  was  seated  alone  in  the 
principal  saloon  of  a  magnificent  palace  in  the  Corso  Romano.  Her 
looks  and  rich  attire  proclaimed  that  she  belonged  to  the  highest 
rank.  The  saloon  was  sumptuously  furnished,  and  adorned  with 
paintings  and  sculpture,  but  it  was  imperfectly  illumined  by  a 
couple  of  tapers  placed  on  the  table  near  which  the  lady  sat. 
She  was  the  Contessa  di  Chieri,  one  of  the  lovelieert  women  in 
Italy,  and  had  been  married  long  enough  to  care  little  for  the 
count,  her  husband,  who  lived  apart  from  her  at  Rome. 

After  a  while,  the  beautiful  countess  arose,  and,  walking  to  the 
open  casement,  stepped  out  upon  a  balcony  overlooking  the  Corso, 
and,  leaning  upon  the  cushioned  balustrade,  gazed  around.  From 
this  place  could  be  seen  the  marble  roof  of  the  Duomo,  rising 
like  a  snowy  mountain  above  the  tops  of  the  adjoining  houses. 
But  no  object  in  particular  engaged  her  fancy.  It  was  pleasant 
to  look  forth  on  such  a  night  and  breathe  the  soft  ana  balmy 
air.  Therefore  she  lingered  for  some  time  on  the  balcony,  and 
did  not  think  of  returning  to  the  saloon. 

When  the  Contessa  di  Chieri  first  came  out,  bands  of  soldiers 
were  traversing  the  Corso,  but  the  place  was  now  almost  deserted. 
As  the  night  advanced^  its  beauty  seemed  to  increase,  and  the 
perfect  stillness  added  to  the  charm.  She  was  gazing  at  the 
heavens,  trying  to  penetrate  their  mysterious  depths,  when  all  at 
once  a  slight  sound  recalled  her  to  earth,  and,  looking  down,  ahe 
beheld  a  tall  cavaUcr  wrapped  in  a  long  mantle.  At  this  sight  she 
would  instantly  have  retreated,  when  her  own  name,  pronounced 
in  accents  that  were  familiar  to  her,  and  that  nwrde  the  blood 
rash  to  her  heart,  arrested  her. 

"  'Tis  I,  Beata ! "  cried  the  cavalier. 

"  Santa  Maria !  is  it  possible? — you  here ! " 

"Hush!  not  so  loud,"  rejoined  the  cavalier,  "  or  yonder  patrol 
will  overhear  us.  Since  you  recognise  me,  you  will  not  keep  me 
here." 

''You  shall  be  admitted  instantly,"  replied  the  countess.  And 
she  disappeared  from  the  balcony. 

The  cavalier  had  not  to  wait  long.  The  gates  opening  upon  the 
cortile  of  the  palace*  were  closed,  but  a  wicket  was  presently 
opened,  and  a  female  attendant,  without  saying  a  word  to  the 
cavalier,  led  him  up  a  grand  marble  staircase  to  the  saloon  where 
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the  countess  awaited  him.  As  soon  as  the  attendant  had  retired^ 
the  cavalier  threw  off  his  cloak  and  hat,  and  disclosed  the  noble 
features  and  superb  person  of  Bonnivet. 

"  Ah,  what  risk  you  have  run  to  come  here ! "  exclaimed  the 
countess.  ^^  I  tremble  to  think  of  it.  If  you  should  be  dis- 
covered  '^ 

"  Reassure  yourself,  dear  Beata,  I  shall  not  be  discovered," 
replied  Bonnivet,  passionately.  "  Oh,  let  me  gaze  at  you !  Let 
me  satisfy  myself  that  I  behold  you  once  more.  By  Heaven !  ** 
he  exclaimed,  yet  more  passionately,  and  pressing  her  to  his 
bosom,  "  you  look  lovelier  than  ever.  Oh,  Beata,  I  would  have 
laid  siege  to  Milan  to  procure  the  happiness  of  this  interview. 
But  fortune  has  been  a^amst  me,  and  has  baffled  all  my  efforts." 

"And  you  have  quitted  the  camp  to  come  here?"  said  the 
countess.     "  You  have  risked  more  than  life  in  doing  so." 

"  But  I  am  now  fully  repaid,"  he  rejoined. 

^^  You  would  persuade  me  that  you  love  me  deeply,"  she  said. 

"Have  I  not  proved  my  devotion  by  this  act?"  he  rejoined. 
"  Lovers,  they  say^  are  mad,  and  those  who  understand  not  what  love 
is,  and  have  never  felt  its  pains,  would  deem  me  mad.  Impelled  by 
this  madness,  or  passion — call  it  what  you  please — I  have  left  my 
army  to  the  care  of  the  Comte  de  Saint-Pol,  and  have  ventured 
among  my  enemies.  But  he  who  dares  much  will  be  rewarded, 
as  I  am." 

"How  did  yoi^ contrive  to  enter  the  city?"  demanded  Beata. 
*^  I  marvel  how  you  could  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  guard." 

"I  have  a  safe-conduct  from  Giovanni  de'  Medici,"  replied 
Bonnivet.     "  I  came  hither  as  Galeazzo  Visconti." 

"  But  your  return  will  be  attended  with  even  greater  risk,"  said 
Beata.  "  If  you  should  be  captured,  I  shall  never  forgive  myself, 
for  I  shall  feel  that  I  have  been  the  cause  of  the  disaster." 

"Have  no  misgivings,  Beata,"  said  Bonnivet,  smiling  con- 
fidently. "  I  am  not  destined  to  be  captured.  Do  not  let  us  mar 
the  happiness  of  our  brief  interview  by  any  thoughts  of  danger. 
Let  us  think  only  of  ourselves—of  our  love.  When  we  are  sepa- 
rated— when  I  am  again  with  the  army,  and  you  are  alone  in  this 
chamber — ^we  shall  regret  each  moment  we  have  wasted." 

"  I  would  shake  off  my  fears  if  I  could ! "  said  the  countess. 
"  But  I  find  it  impossible.  Had  I  expected  you,  it  might  have 
been  otherwise,  out  you  have  taken  me  so  by  surprise,  that  I 
cannot  master  my  emotion." 

"How  could  I  prepare  you  for  my  coming,  Beata?"  said  Bon- 
nivet. "I  have  long  nourished  the  design,  but  the  means  of 
executing  it  only  occurred  to-day,  when  this  safe-conduct  fell 
into  my  hands.  Then  I  resolved— -cost  what  it  might  I — thaf 
I  would  behold  you  again.  Mounted  on  a  swift  steed,  I  lefl. 
Abbiate-Grasso  at  nightfall,  attended  only  by  a  single  esquire,. 

VOL.  UX.  K 
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and  I  hope  to  be  back  at  the  camp  before  my  absenoe  is  dis- 
covered." 

"  Heaven  grant  you  may ! "  she  ejaculated. 

^^  My  steed  seemed  to  know  the  errand  on  which  he  was  bent, 
and  bore  me  on  with  wondrous  speed;  but  if  he  sympathises  with 
his  master,  he  will  not  have  the  same  spirit  on  his  return.  It  is 
strange,  Beata — now  that  the  long  wished-for  moment  has  arrived 
— ^now  that  I  am  here — I  cannot  realise  my  happiness.  It  seems 
like  a  dream.** 

"Holy  Virgin!  what  is  that?"  exclaimed  Beata,  as  the  tram- 
pling of  horses  was  heard  in  the  Gorso. 

"Merely  the  patrol,"  replied  Bonnivet 

"  No;  it  is  not  the  patrol !  ^  she  cried.  "  The  troop  has  stopped 
at  the  gates  of  the  palace.  Stay  where  you  are !  I  will  see  what 
it  means." 

So  saying,  she  flew  to  the  balcony,  and  presently  returned  with 
a  cheek  blanched  with  terror. 

"  Heaven  preserve  us  I "  she  exclaimed.  "  It  is  the  Duke  of 
Milan,  with  a  large  escort." 

"The  Duke  of  Milan  I"  exclaimed  Bonnivet.  "What  can 
bring  him  here  at  this  hour?" 

As  he  spoke,  a  loud  knocking  was  heard  at  the  gate. 

"  What  means  this  visit?"  said  Bonnivet. 

^^I  know  not,"  replied  the  contessa,  "unless  your  arrival  at 
Milan  has  been  discovered." 

"  That  is  impossible.  The  guard  at  the  Porta  Romana  allowed 
me  to  pass  without  question,  on  seeing  my  safe-conduct." 

"There  are  spies  in  your  camp,  and  one  of  them  may  have 
brought  information  of  your  departure,"  said  Beata.  "  But  the 
duke  must  not  find  you  here.  Conceal  yourself,"  she  added, 
opening  the  door  of  a  closet,  "and  do  not  venture  forth  till  I 
release  you." 

Scarcely  had  Bonnivet  entered  this  hiding-place  when  the  Duke 
of  Milan,  accompanied  by  a  guard,  entered  the  saloon. 

"  You  must  excuse  me  if  I  appear  abrupt,  countess,"  he  said, 
glancing  suspiciously  round  the  room.  "My  business  does  not 
admit  of  ceremony.  You  will  believe  that  I  have  not  come 
hither  on  any  idle  errand." 

"  I  am  curious  to  learn  the  meaning  of  your  highnesB^s  visit,'' 
remarked  Beata,  vainly  endeavouring  to  conceal  her  a^tation. 

"I  will  not  keep  you  in  suspense,  madame,"  replied  Sforza. 

"  Where  is  the  cavalier  who  entered  the  psdace  not  naif  an  hour 

ago,  and  was  shown  into  this  room  by  your  attendant,  Eufemia?" 

"  He  is  lost  I "  mentally  ejaculated  the  countess,  trembling  and 

tot  knowing  what  answer  to  make. 

"Where  is  the  Admiral  Bonnivet,  madame?"  said  Sforza, 
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advancing  towards  her.    ^^  I  know  he  is  in  the  palace.     Where 
have  you  hidden  him?    Confess.    I  toill  have  him." 

^^  The  cavalier  who  entered  just  now,  and  who  has  since  quitted 
the  palace,  was  not  Bonnivet,  but  Galeazso  Yisconti/'  replied  the 
coimtess. 

"  I  know  better,  madame,"  said  Sforza.  *^  To  convince  you  that 
equivocation  is  useless,  I  will  tell  you  what  has  happened.  Little 
more  than  an  hour  ago  two  well-mounted  horsemen  arrived  at  the 
Porta  Romana,  and  presented  a  safe-conduct  purporting  to  be  for 
Galeazzo  Yisconti  and  his  esquire.  What  was  the  astoni^ment  of 
the  captain  of  the  guards  while  scrutinising  the  self-styled  Yisconti 
— ^the  real  Galeazzo  being  well  known  to  him — to  recognise  the 
commander  of  the  French  army,  the  Admiral  Bonnivet.  He  made 
no  remark,  however,  but  allowed  the  Admiral  and  his  companion 
to  enter  the  city,  feeling  it  to  be  of  the  highest  importance  to 
ascertain  their  design.  He  therefore  followed  them  with  half  a 
dozen  men  to  the  Piazza  del  Duoino,  where  Bonnivet  dismounted, 
and  leaving  his  hone  in  charge  of  his  esquire,  naarched  off,  fancy- 
ing himseu*  unobserved — ^but  the  captain  of  the  guard  and  two 
somiers  were  on  his  track.  They  saw  him  pause  before  this  palace. 
You,  countess,  were  on  the  balcony.  They  heard  your  lover — for 
such  he  must  be— exchange  a  few  words  with  you,  after  which  he 
was  admitted.  As  soon  as  this  took  place,  the  captain  of  the  guard 
hastened  to  the  ducal  palace  to  acquaint  me  with  the  important 
discovery  he  had  made.    I  came  hither  at  once." 

'^  You  have  come  quickly,  duke,  but  you  have  come  too  late," 
rejoined  Beata.     ^^  He  you  seek  is  gone." 

^'  Not  so,  madame,"  rejoined  Sforza,  smiling  incredulously. 
*^  The  gates  have  been  closely  watched  ever  since  the  Admiral 
entered  the  palace.    No  one  has  come  forth.    Where  is  he?" 

^'  If  your  highness  will  dismiss  your  attendants,  I  will  tell  you," 
she  replied. 

"  Withckaw,"  said  Sforza  to  the  guard,  "  but  remain  outside. 
Now,  madame,"  he  added,  when  they  were  alone. 

Before  the  countess  could  make  any  reply  the  door  of  the  closet 
opened,  and  Bonnivet  stepped  forth. 

"  Imprudent ! "  she  exclaimed.     "  You  have  betrayed  yourselt" 

^^  Discovery  was  certain,  madame,"  remarked  Sforza.  ^^  I  am 
obliged  to  the  Lord  Admiral  for  saving  me  further  trouble.  My 
lord,  you  are  my  prisoner." 

'*Not  yet,  duke,"  rejoined  Bonnivet,  who  did  not  appear 
at  all  uneasy;  ^^I  have  a  proposition  to  make  to  your  highness, 
which  I  tmnk  will  be  agreeable  to  you.  You  must  be  quite 
certain  that  I  did  not  come  to  Milan  with  any  hostile  intent." 

^^  I  do  not  ask  the  motive  of  your  visit,  my  lord,"  replied 
Sforza.     ^^  It  is  sufficient  that  you  are  here — and  my  prisoner." 

k2 
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"  Hear  me  out,  duke,"  said  Bonnivet.  "  I  have  to  propose  an  ex-* 
change  of  prisoners." 

"  An  exchange ! — ^ha !     Whom  do  you  offer?  " 

"  Giovanni  de'  Medici,"  replied  Bonnivet. 

'^  Giovanni  de'  Medici  I"  echoed  Sforza,  in  surprise.  ^^I  did 
not  know  he  was  a  prisoner." 

"  I  took  him  this  morning,"  returned  Bonnivet.  "  Let  me  re- 
turn to  Abbiate-Grasso,  and  1  will  set  him  free." 

"  You  underrate  yourself.  Admiral,"  said  Sforza.  •  "  I  shall  lose 
by  the  exchange." 

^^  I  will  add  ten  thousand  ducats,"  said  Bonnivet. 

^^ Excuse  the  doubt,  my  lord;  but  have  you  that  sum?"  dc- 
manded  Sforza. 

"  On  my  faith  I  have,  duke,"  replied  Bonnivet.  "  The  money 
ought  to  be  paid  to  the  Swiss — ^but  you  shall  have  it" 

"Then  I  agree.  I  am  sorry  to  rob  the  Swiss,"  said  Sforza, 
laughing,  "  but  all  is  fair  in  love  and  war. «  I  give  you  an  hour 
with  your  mistress,  Admiral.  Then  you  must  depart.  I  will  leave 
a  guard  at  the  gates  of  the  palace  who  will  conduct  you  and  your 
esquire  to  the  ^rta  Romana.  To-morrow  I  shall  expect  Giovanni 
de'  Medici — and  the  ransom-money.  Good  night,  my  lord.  I 
will  no  longer  interrupt  your  tSte-£L-tSte.  You  see,  fair  countess, 
what  a  price  your  lover  is  willing  to  pay  for  an  hour  of  your  sweet 
society." 

With  this,  Sforza  retired  and  gave -the  necessary  orders,  so  that 
Bonnivet  was  enabled  to  quit  MiUn  without  molestation. 

Next  morning,  Giovanni  de'  Medici  returned  to  Milan,  and  the 
ransom-money  was  paid. 


VI. 

HOW  BOUBBON  ASSUMEI)  THE  COHICAND  OF  THE  IMFBBIAL  ASMT. 

The  numerical  force  of  the  Imperial  army  at  this  juncture  was 
computed  at  forty  thousand  men,  a  large  proportion  of  whom 
were  mercenaries.  There  were  seven  thousand  Spaniards  under 
Pescara;  ten  thousand  Germans  under  Lannoy;  four  thousand 
Italians  under  Giovanni  de'  Medici;  eight  hundred  lances,  and 
eight  hundred  light  horse,  mixed  Italians  and  Spaniards,  under 
various  captains.  The  Venetian  army,  under  the  Duke  of 
Urbino,  consisted  of  upwards  of  six  Uiousand  foot,  all  well 
armed,  and  eleven  hundred  horse.  The  Pontifical  forces,  the 
leadership  of  which  was  given  to  Gonzaga,  numbered  a  thousand 
men — five  hundred  infantry  and  five  hundred  horse.  Besides 
these,  there  was  a  strong  garrison  at  Pavia,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  renowned  Antonio  de  Leyva,  consisting  of  five 
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thousand  infiintry  and  eleven  hundred  horse^  and  these  were  sub- 
sequently reinforced  by  the  Pontifical  troops.  Possessed  of  such 
an  army,  led  by  generals  of  such  valour  ana  experience  as  Pescara 
and  Lannoy^  and  now  commanded  by  Bourbon,  who  was  animated 
as  well  by  the  desire  of  distinction  as  by  the  thirst  for  vengeance, 
it  could  scarcely  be  doubted  that  success  awaited  the  Imperialists. 

On  the  other  hand,  though  its  numbers  had  been  ^atly  re- 
duced since  his  entrance  into  Italy,  Bonnivet  could  still  boast  a 
powerful  army.  Of  the  thirty  thousand  men  who  had  descended 
with  him  into  the  fertile  plains  of  Lombard^,  scarce  twenty  thou- 
sand were  now  left;  but  he  was  in  expectation  of  large  reinforce- 
ments from  France,  and  he  also  countea  upon  five  thousand  Orisons 
under  the  command  of  Dietingen  de  Salis,  and  eight  thousand 
Swiss.  From  his  position  at  Abbiate-Orasso,  he  was  able  to  obtain 
abundant  supplies  from  the  Lomellino. 

Such  was  the  relative  position  of  the  two  armies  when  Bourbon 
assumed  the  command  of  the  Imperial  forces. 

On  his  arrival  at  the  camp  he  was  hailed  with  enthusiasm,  and 
as  he  rode  along  the  line,  followed  by  his  adherents,  he  was  greeted 
with  shouts  by  soldiers  of  all  countries — Spaniards,  Germans,  and 
Italians.  This  was  a  proud  moment  for  the  illustrious  fugitive,  and 
made  amends  for  all  the  sufierings  he  had  undergone.  His  breast 
beat  high  with  ardour,  and  visions  of  conauest  flitted  before  his 
gaze.  With  such  a  host  at  his  commana,  what  could  he  not 
achieve? 

The  camp  of  the  Imperialists  occupied  a  large  space  of  ground, 
but  owing  to  the  remarkable  flatness  of  the  plain,  could  only  be 
fully  surveyed  from  the  castle  of  Garlasco,  which  was  situated 
at  its  farthest  extremity.  In  this  castle  Bourbon  was  lodged, 
and  as  he  mounted  its  keep  a  splendid  view  was  ofiered 
him.  Not  only  was  the  whole  of  his  own  army  in  sight,  but, 
though  some  leagues  ofl*,  he  could  clearly  distinguish  the  French 
camp  at  Abbiate-Grasso.  In  other  respects,  the  prospect  was 
very  striking.  League  upon  league  of  the  fertile  plains  of  Lom- 
bardy,  intersected  with  rivers  and  canals,  came  within  his 
ken.  Numberless  cities,  towns,  and  villages  could  be  descried. 
In  the  extreme  distance  could  be  seen  Milan,  with  its  Duomo, 
towers,  and  churches;  Lodi  and  Pavia  were  also  distinguishable; 
and  the  whole  course  of  the  Ticino  could  be  traced  from  the  latter 
city  to  Abbiate-Grasso.  Looking  towards  the  north,  Novara  and 
Yercelli-— each  important  places — could  be  discerned;  and  nearer 
were  Yigevano  ana  Mortara.  Many  other  towns  could  likewise  be 
seen,  and  the  Ticino  was  not  the  only  river  visible.  Both  the 
Sesia  and  the  Po  could  be  distinguished.  Bounding  this  vast 
plain  on  the  north  rose  the  enormous  barrier  of  the  Alps,  fore- 
most amid  which  stood  Monte  Rosa,  while  in  the  far  distance  on 
the  w^st  could  be  discerned  the  range  of  the  Apennines. 
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From  the  walls  of  Garlaaco^  Bourbon  carefully  studied  Bon- 
zuvet's  position,  and  coining  to  the  conclusion  that  the  French 
general  must  infallibly  surrender,  he  resolved  not  to  give  him 
battle  at  once,  as  he  had  intended,  but  to  adopt  the  Fabian  policy 
of  Prospero  Colonna,  and  wait. 

To  Bourbon  a  camp  life  was  the  pleasantest  that  could  be  led.  No 
music  was  so  agreeable  to  his  ear  as  the  sound  of  warlike  instruments ; 
no  pastime  so  pleasant  as  the  practice  of  military  manoeuyres.  He 
did  not  rest  till  he  had  satisfied  himself  by  personal  scrutiny  that 
erer^  corps  of  the  army  was  in  good  order;  and  such  was  his 
affiJ>ility,  that  he  soon  became  popular  with  the  soldiers  of  each 
nation.  At  all  hoars  of  the  night  ne  made  his  rounds  to  see  that 
good  watch  was  kgc>t;  and  on  these  occasions  he  was  only  attended 
by  the  faithful  ^Hugues,  whom  he  still  retained  in  his  service. 
Constant  nocturnal  skirmishes  took  place  between  flying  bands 
of  the  hostile  armies;  but  without  material  advantage  to  either 
side. 

Nearly  a  month  had  now  elapsed  since  Bourbon  had  assumed  his 
command,  and  ahready  Bonnivet,  whose  position  became  daily 
more  perilous,  had  thrice  offered  him  battle;  but  Bourbon,  with  the 
approval  of  the  other  leaders,  on  each  occasion  refused  to  fight 
During  this  interval  Bourbon,  accompanied  by  Lannoy,  Pescara, 
and  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  had  repeatedly  ridden  along  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tidno,  in  order  to  reconnoitre  the  French  forces; 
and  he  had  also  more  t^an  once  visited  Pavia  to  consult  with 
Antonio  de  Leyva  and  Gonzaga,  and  see  that  the  garrison  was  in 
good  order* 


VII. 

now  BOmrr^EI  KBSOLVED  to  KBTREAT  PBOH  HOViJtA. 

Becoming  apprehensive  that  he  should  lose  his  supplies  from 
the  LomeUino,  whence  he  chiefly  derived  them,  Bonnivet  at 
length  crossed  the  Ticino  with  the  bulk  of  his  army,  placing 
his  vanguard  at  Vicevano,  and  the  main  body  of  the  array 
at  Mortara — a  strongly  fortified  city,  and  where  he  could  obtain 
provisions  from  Montferrat,  Vercelh,  and  Novara. 

He  did  not  abandon  Abbiate-Grasso,  but  left  a  thousand  in- 
fantry and  a  hundred  horse  to  guard  the  place — a  very  inadequate 
force,  as  was  speedily  shown*  Three  days  afterwards,  the  town 
was  attacked  by  Giovanni  de*  Medici,  assisted  by  Sforza,  with  five 
hundred  of  the  61ite  of  the  garrison  of  Milan.  The  assault  began 
early  in  the  morning,  and  was  conducted  with  such  extraordinary 
vigour,  that,  in  spite  of  a  gallant  defence,  the  place  was  taken 
before  night.    Fatal  consequences,  however,  attended  this  bold 
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achievement.  The  plague  at  that  time  existed  at  Abbiate-GraBso, 
and  the  spoils  of  the  to\m  being  carried  off  by  the  victors,  the 
scourge  was  conveyed  to  Milan^  and  eventually  committed  dreadful 
ravages  in  that  city. 

The  capture  of  Abbiate-Grrasso  was  not  the  only  success  achieved 
by  the  Imperialists.  Others  followed  in  rapid  succession.  Sar- 
tirano,  an  important  post  occupied  by  the  French^  was  besieged 
and  taken  by  Bourbon  before  Bonnivet  could  succour  it  from 
Mortara.  As  the  Imperialists  continued  to  press  upon  his  right, 
fearing  his  supplies  nught  be  cut  off  he  retired  to  Novara,  and 
established  himself  there,  hojung  to  be  reinforced  by  the  Orisons  and 
Swiss.  But  he  was  disappointed.  Ckmducted  by  Dietingen  de  Salis, 
the  Orisons  got  as  &r  as  Bergamo,  where  they  ought  to  have  been 
joined  by  the  Prince  f  ederico  da  Bozzolo.  But  he  was  shut  up  in 
Lodi.  Harassed  by  Giovanni  de'  Medici,  who  was  sent  with  a 
detachment  of  light  horse  to  drive  them  back,  unable  to  obtain 
their  promised  pay  or  an  escort  of  cavalry,  the  Gbisons,  disgusted 
and  indignant^  returned  to  their  native  valleys.  Having  accom* 
plished  this  task,  the  active  Medici  destroyed  the  bridge  at 
Ibuffalora,  thus  enclosing  Bonnivet  between  the  Ticino  and  the 
Sesia,  and  liberating  Milan  from  all  chance  of  attack. 

Bonnivet  was  not  more  fortunate  in  regard  to  his  Swiss  rein- 
forcements than  with  the  Orisons.  Eight  thousand  of  these  hardy 
mountaineers  made  their  way  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Yercelli,  on 
the  rieht  bank  of  the  Sesia,  in  order  to  effect  a  junction  with  the 
Frencn  army  at  Novara.  But  the  river  was  swollen  and  impassably 
and  the  Swiss,  having  learned  that  the  Grrisons  had  retired,  became 
greatly  discontented,  and  refused  to  join  the  French  until  they  first 
received  their  pay.  In  vain  Bonnivet  sent  Captain  Diesbach  to 
remonstrate  with  them.  They  remained  sullen  and  inflexible^ 
alleging  that  the  French  king  had  broken  faith  with  them,  having 
&ilea  to  send  the  Due  de  Longueville  with  four  hundred  lances  to 
Ivry  to  escort  them,  and  now  they  were  denied  their  pay. 

The  Admiral's  position  had  thus  become  extremely  perilous.  De* 
prived  of  the  la^e  reinforcements  he  had  expected,  and  which 
alone  could  enable  him  successMIy  to  prosecute  the  cam- 
paign; confronted  by  a  hostile  army  greatly  superior  to  his  own  in 
number,  and  stimulated  by  constant  successes;  with  his  own  troo]p8 
almost  decimated  by  disease  and  fuooine;  in  danger  of  losing  his 
supplies,  owing  to  the  activity  of  the  enemy,  his  utter  defeat  or 
an  mglorious  surrender  seemea  inevitable. 

Bonnivet  determined  to  retreat,  but  before  puttmg  his  design 
into  execution,  he  summoned  the  principal  leaders  of  the  French 
army  to  a  council.  With  the  exception  of  the  Mar^chal  de 
Montmorency,  who  had  been  attacked  by  the  plague,  and 
had  already  leA  Novara,  they  all  attended;  and  the  assemblage 
comprised  the  Comte  de  Saint-Pol,  the  Seigneur  de  Vandenesse, 
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the  Chevalier  Ba^ard^  the  Vidame  de  Chartres^  De  Lo^es, 
Annebaut^  Beauvaia  (sumamed  ^^  the  Brave"),  Renzo  da  (%ri, 
and  the  Swiss  captain,  Diesbach.  All  these  personages  were 
fully  armed,  save  that  they  had  taken  off  their  helmets  and  im- 
buckled  their  swords,  and,  as  they  were  grouped  around  a  table 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  tent  in  which  they  met,  they  formed 
a  very  striking  picture. 

Conspicuous  among  them  for  the  richness  of  his  armour, 
which  was  damaskeened  with  gold,  and  for  his  splendid  per- 
son and  handsome  lineaments,  was  the  Lord  Admiral.  The  Comte 
de  Saint-Pol  was  also  a  noble-looking  warrior,  and  gorgeously 
accoutred.  The  veteran  Vandenesse  was  cased  in  black  armour, 
and  had  a  martial  and  determined  aspect.  The  Vidame  de 
Chartres  had  a  proud  and  resolute  look.  Annebaut,  De  Lorges, 
and  the  brave  Beauvais  were  all  stalwart  captains,  whose  scarred 
visages  proclaimed  the  numerous  conflicts  they  had  been  engaged 
in.  Renzo  da  Ceri  was  of  slighter  frame,  and  younger  than 
the  last-mentioned  warriors,  andnis  graceful  person,  sheathed  in 
lacquered  armour,  contrasted  strongly  with  the  robust  frame  and 
rugged  physiognomy  of  the  Swiss  leader,  Diesbach,  near  whom 
he  sat. 

But,  although  each  individual  in  the  group  was  worthy  of  notice, 
the  one  who  would  infallibly  have  fixed  the  attention  of  a  beholder 
was  the  Chevalier  Bayard. 

Bayard  was  fashioned  in  the  heroic  mould.  Above  the  ordi- 
nary height,  powerfully  built,  and  possessed  of  prodigious  strength, 
he  wore  nis  ponderous  armour,  dinted  by  many  a  blow,  as  easily 
as  if  it  had  been  a  silken  doublet  nh  features  corresponded 
with  his  frame,  being  massive  and  nobly  sculptured,  generally 
stem  in  expression,  yet  sometimes  lighted  up  by  a  pleasant 
smile. 

The  doughty  champion  was  now  approaching  fifty,  and  though 
his  mighty  arm  had  lost  none  of  its  power,  and  his  features  bore 
few  traces  of  age,  his  once  raven  locks  were  thickly  sown  with 
^ey.  It  had  been  remarked  by  his  soldiers,  by  whom  he  was 
idoused,  that  since  the  affair  of  Kobecco  their  captain  had  looked 
sombre  and  discontented,  and  they  fancied  that  the  thought  of 
the  defeat  rankled  in  his  breast. 

More  than  human  valour  seemed  to  beat  in  Bayard's  broad  breast — 
more  than  human  strong  appeared  to  reside  in  his  herculean  frame 
and  powerful  arm.  No  oanger  ever  appalled  him — ^nay,  his  spirit  rose 
with  danger,  inciting  him  to  deeds  worthy  of  the  heroic  ages.  Such 
was  his  conduct  at  Grarigliano,  when,  wholly  unsupported,  he  de- 
fended the  bridge  against  the  entire  Spanish  host,  and  saved  the 
French  army.  JBesides  the  inconceivable  daring  of  all  his  actions, 
their  grandeur  made  him  the  central  figure  in  every  conflict  in 
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which  he  engaged,  and  excited  the  admiration  both  of  friends  and 
foes. 

When  only  eighteen,  Bayard  followed  Charles  VIII.  into  Italy, 
and  won  his  spurs  at  the  battle  of  Fomova,  where  he  performed 
prodigies  of  valour,  and  had  two  horses  killed  under  nim.  He 
was  several  times  made  prisoner,  and  more  than  once  grievously 
wounded,  but  while  free  ne  was  ever  with  the  army.  Courts  he 
despised,  and  hence  the  neglect  he  experienced  from  Francois  I., 
who  placed  his  favourites  over  his  head.    But  other  monarchs  ap- 

Ereciated  him  at  his  true  worth,  and  after  a  signal  victory  which 
e  had  gained  at  Padua,  the  Emperor  Maximilian  said  to  him,  in 
the  presence  of  the  whole  army,  "  Chevalier  Bayard,  the  king  my 
brother  is  happy  in  having  a  knight  like  you.  I  would  I  had  a 
dozen  such,  even  though  each  cost  me  a  hundred  thousand  florins 
a  year." 

Nor  did  our  own  bluff  King  Hal  use  less  flattering  language 
towards  him  at  the  siege  of  T^rouanne.  "  Were  all  French  cap- 
tains as  valiant  as  you,  Chevalier  Bayard,"  said  Henry,  ^^  I  must 
.  speedily  raise  the  siege  of  this  place." 

Bayard,  as  is  well  known,  alter  the  famous  battle  of  Mari^nano, 
which  he  himself  had  helped  to  win,  and  where  he  fought  side  by 
side  with  the  Constable  de  Bourbon,  was  called  upon  by  the  vic- 
torious king  to  dub  him  knight. 

Bayard  would  have  declined  the  honour,  but  Fran§ois  insisted, 
and  bent  the  knee  before  him.  Whereupon  Bayard,  drawing  his 
.  sword,  and  touching  the  king^s  shoulder  wit£  the  blade,  ex- 
claimed: 

"  Sire,  may  it  be  with  you  as  with  Eoland  or  Oliver,  Godfrey 
or  Baldwin,  his  brother.  Certes,  you  are  the  first  king  that  ever 
I  dubbed  knight."  Then  pressing  his  lips  to  the  blade,  he  said, 
"  Happy  art  thou,  my  sword,  to  have  performed  this  office  for  so 
brave  a  monarch !  Henceforth,  good  sword,  shalt  thou  be  kept 
as  a  holy  relic,  and  honoured  above  all  other  weapons ! " 

But  though  thus  distinguished.  Bayard,  as  we  have  shown, 
was  afterwards  neglected  by  Fran5ois  L  The  bravest  and  ablest 
captain  in  the  army;  consulted  by  the  leaders  on  all  occasions  of 
difficulty,  and  adored  by  the  soldiers;  far  fitter  for  command  than 
those  placed  above  him,  he  was  never  made  a  general.  The  only 
reward  he  received  for  his  incalculable  services  was  the  order  of 
Saint  Michel. 

Though  his  loyalty  was  unshaken  by  the  king's  ingratitude,  the 
appointment  of  Bonnivet  to  the  supreme  command  of  the  Italian 
array  gave  Bayard  great  ofience.  He  could  not  conquer  his  dislike 
of  the  haughty  fiivourite,  and,  moreover,  entertained  but  a  poor 
opinion  of  his  military  qualities.  Nevertheless,  he  served  him  well 
and  faithfully.    In  the  unlucky  affair  of  Robecco  he  fancied  Bon- 
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nivet  had  wilfally  exposed  him  to  cextain  defeat,  and  this  he 
could  not  forgive. 

^^I  have  sent  for  joa,  messeigneurs,  to  ask  your  advice,''  said 
Bonnivet,  glancing  round  at  the  assemblage,  all  of  whom  looked 
grave  and  anxious,  ^  and  I  entreat  you  to  give  it  freely.  You 
are  all  aware  of  the  critical  podtion  in  which  we  axe  placed.  You 
know  that  we  are  shut  up  between  two  rivers,  the  Ticino  and 
the  Sesia.  You  know  that  the  army  is  greatly  reduced  by  famine, 
sickness,  and  desertion,  and  that,  the  enemy,  with  a  force  more ' 
than  double  our  own  in  number,  is  at  Camenano,  only  two  leagues 
off.  You  know  that  we  have  lost  Abbiate-Ghrasso,  and  that  the 
brid^  over  the  Ticino  at  Bu&lora  has  been  destroyed  by  Gio- 
vanm  de'  Medici.  You  know  that  the  faithless  Grrisons  have  re- 
turned to  their  native  valleys  with  Dietingen  de  Salis.  You  know 
that  the  eight  thousand  Swiss,  who  are  at  Gattinara,  on  the  oppo- 
nte  bank  of  the  Sesia,  have  refused  to  join  us.  Aware  of  all  these 
disastrous  circumstances,  what  counsel  do  you  give?" 

All  were  silent,  none  liking  to  recommend  retreat  o^*  surrender. 
At  last  Bayard  spoke. 

"  You  ask  our  advice,  Lord  Admiral,"  he  said.  "  Will  you  be 
guided  by  it  if  we  offer  it?  " 

^^  I  cannot  pledge  myself  to  that,  but  I  will  give  your  counsel 
due  consideration,"  rejoined  Bonnivet.     "  Speak  freely." 

<<Were  I  in  your  place,"  said  Bayard,  "I  would  compel  the 
enemy  to  give  me  battle,  and  by  a  g^ai^d  masterstroke  retrieve 
my  former  reverses,  or  perish  in  the  e£u>rt." 

"  It  would  be  madness,"  rejoined  Bonnivet.  "  As  I  have  said, 
the  enemy's  forces  are  double  our  own,  an4  in  better  condition." 

<^  Then  shut  yourself  up  in  Novara,  and  stand  a  sie^e.  The  city 
is  well  fortified,  and  will  hold  out  till  we  receive  reinforcements." 

<^  I  doubt  it,"  remarked  the  Comte  de  Saint-Pol.  "  Our  sup- 
ulies  from  the  Lomellino  will  be  cut  off,  and  the  country  around 
Novara,  as  you  Imow,  has  been  laid  waste." 

^'TSte*Dieu!  we  'mil  get  supplies  firom  the  foe,"  cried  Bayard. 
^  Our  condition  is  not  so  des{>erate  as  you  suppose.  If  the  enemy 
are  two  to  one^  what  matters  it?" 

"  If  we  were  all  Bayards  it  would  matter  little  if  they  were  ten 
to  one,"  rejoined  Saint-Pol.  ^^But  our  men  are  disheartened. 
Of  late,  we  have  had  nothing  but  ill  success.  You  yourself  have 
been  worsted." 

"True,"  replied  Bayard,  in  a  sombre  tone,  as  he  thought  of  the 
affair  of  Kobecco. 

"  You  have  seen  your  countrymen,  Captain  Diesbach,"  said  De 
Lorges  to  that  officer.    ^^  Do  they  refuse  to  join  us?  " 

"  Absolutelv,"  replied  Diesbach,  "  unless  they  receive  their  pay. 
They  are  inflexible.  They  declare  the  King  of  France  has 
broken  faith  with  them  in  not  sending  the  Due  de  Longueville 
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with  an  escort  of  cavalry  to  meet  them  at  Ivry,  and  that  they  will 
not  fight  for  him/' 

"  Eet  the  vile  mercenaries  go !  We  can  do  without  them,"  cried 
Beauvais. 

"  Mercenaries  they  may  be,  but  they  have  good  ground  of  com- 

Elaint,"  rejoined  Diesbach,  angrily.  "  They  have  been  brought 
ither  bv  promises  that  have  not  been  kept.  My  own  men  declare 
,  that,  unless  they  receive  their  pay,  they  will  at  once  disband,  and 
return  with  their  countrymen  who  are  waiting  for  them  at  Gatti- 
nara.    The  Swiss  will  not  fight  for  mere  glory." 

"  But  you  have  sufficient  influence  over  your  men  to  quiet  their 
murmurs,  and  prevent  them  from  disbanding,  Captain  Diesbach,'* 
said  Bonnivet.  '^  Give  them  the  positive  assurance  from  me  that 
they  shaU  be  paid — speedily  paid. 

"Promises  will  not  content  them,  my  lord,"  replied  Diesbach. 
^  I  must  have  something  in  hand." 

"  You  adc  an  impossibility,  captain,"  rq>lied  Bonnivet.  "  My 
coffers  are  quite  empty." 

"Quite  empty!  exclaimed  Diesbach.  "A  month  ago  you 
promised  me  ten  thousand  ducats." 

"  Very  true,  captain.  But  the  whole  of  the  money  is  gone.  I 
have  had  a  heavy  ransom  to  pay." 

"Whose  ransom,  my  lord,  may  I  make  bold  to  inquire?"  said 
Diesbach. 

"  Ask  the  Duke  of  Milan,"  replied  Bonnivet.  "  My  coflFcrs  are 
empty,  I  repeat.  But  all  arrears  shall  be  fully  paid — as  soon  as 
I  receive  the  expected  supplies  from  France." 

^^  I  will  tell  my  soldiers  what  you  say,  my  lord,"  returned  Diea- 
bach.  "  But  I  know  what  their  answer  will  be.  They  will  laugh 
in  my  face,  disband,  and  cross  the  Scsia  to  join  their  comrades.  If 
such  should  be  the  case,  I  must  perforce  accompany  them." 

"I  shall  not  hinder  you,  captain,'*  said  Bonnivet.  "Dissuade 
them,  if  you  can — ^if  not,  adieu !" 

"  It  pains  me  to  separate  fcom  you  thus,  my  brave  companions 
in  arms,  but  there  is  no  help  for  it,"  rejoined  Diesbach,  And 
bowing  to  the  Admiral  and  the  assembled  leaders,  who  returned  his 
salutation  coldly,  he  quitted  the  tent. 

"By  this  desertion  of  the  Swiss  we  shall  lose  five  thousand 
auxiliaries,"  said  Bonnivet.     "Nothing  is  left  but  retreat." 

"  T6te-Dieu!  we  are  not  yet  come  to  that  pass,"  cried  Bayard. 
"  Again  I  say,  let  us  provoke  the  enemy  to  battle.  If  we  do  not 
conquer,  we  shall  die  with  honour." 

"  How  say  you,  messeigneurs?  "  demanded  Bonnivet.  "  I  have 
every  faith  m  the  Chevaher  Bayard — ^but  he  is  sometimes  too  rash. 
I  will  be  governed  by  the  general  voice.  Shall  we  risk  an  engage- 
ment?" 

"  No,"  replied  the  leaders,  unanimously.     "  It  is  too  hazardous." 
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"You  are  overruled,  you  see,  Chevalier  Bayard,*'  said  Bon- 
nivet. 

"  You  will  regret  your  determination,  my  lord,"  rejoined  Bayard, 
chafing  fiercely.  "If  you  retreat,  Bourbon  will  say  you  are  afraid 
of  him/' 

"I  shall  not  be  turned  from  my  purpose  by  a  taunt,"  said 
Bonnivet.     "  I  will  not  sacrifice  my  men." 

"Then  you  deciae  upon  immediate  retreat?"  demanded  the 
Comte  de  Saint-Pol. 

"  Such  is  my  decision,"  replied  Bonnivet.  "  To-morrow  night  I 
shall  quit  Novara  and  march  to  Roma^ano.  If  I  can  get  the  army 
safely  across  the  Sesia,  all  will  be  well" 

"  Think  not  to  elude  Bourbon,"  remarked  Bayard.  "  The  thirst 
of  vengeance  will  make  him  doubly  vigilant.  He  will  assuredly 
cut  off  our  retreat." 

"  The  design  must  be  kept  so  secret  that  no  intelligence  can  be 
conveyed  to  him,"  said  Bonnivet.  "To  you,  De  Lorges,"  he 
added  to  that  captain,  "  I  confide  the  construction  of  the  bridge  of 
boats  across  the  Sesia.     Set  out  for  Romagnano  to-night." 

"  Your  commands  shall  be  obeyed,  general,"  returned  De  Lorges. 
^^  On  your  arrival  at  Romagnano,  you  shall  find  the  bridge  ready 
for  the  passage  of  the  army." 

"  Use  all  possible  caution,"  said  Vandenesse.  "  If  Bourbon  hears 
of  the  bridge,  he  will  guess  the  design." 

"  He  shall  not  hear  of  it,"  returned  De  Lorges.  "  Not  a  soul 
shall  quit  Romagnano." 

"  Tnen  all  is  settled,"  said  Bonnivet.  "  We  will  meet  a^n  at 
noon  to-morrow,  when  the  order  of  march  can  be  finally  ar- 
ranged." 

"  At  what  hour  do  you  propose  to  set  out?"  demanded  Saint- 
Pol. 

"  At  dusk,"  replied  Bonnivet.  "  Each  leader  will  have  his  corps 
in  readiness.  You,  Saint-Pol,  will  take  charge  of  the  first  bat- 
talion. To  you,  Vandenesse,  I  confide  the  artillery.  Chevalier 
Bayard,  jrou  will  bring  up  the  rear-ffuard.     I  shall  be  with  you." 

On  this  the  council  broke  up,  and  the  leaders  quitted  the  tent. 
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VIIL 

IN  WHICH  BATABD  EELATES  HIS  BBEAH  TO  D£  LOAGES.  / 

BoNNiVET  quitted  Novara  as  agreed  upon,  and  marched 
throughout  the  night,  but  he  did  not  reach  Bomagnano  until  late 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day,  the  progress  of  the  troops 
being  much  impeded  by  the  bad  state  of  the  roads;  but  as  the 
men  were  greatly  fatigued  by  their  hurried  march,  he  determined 
to  give  them  a  few  hours'  repose,  and  to  defer  the  passage  of  the 
river  until  the  following  morning  at  daybreak.  In  this  decision 
he  acted  against  the  opinion  of  Bayard,  who  advised  him  to  cross 
at  once  (the  bridge  of  boats  having  been  completed  by  De  Lorges), 
and  take  up  his  quarters  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Sesia,  but 
Bonnivet  would  not  be  turned  from  his  purpose. 

*^  We  are  better  here  than  at  Qattinara,  which  is  full  of  mutinous 
Swiss,"  he  said.  "  I  have  no  apprehension  of  attack.  Long  before 
the  enemy  can  come  up,  we  shall  have  crossed  the  river  and  de- 
stroyed the  bridge." 

Bayard  said  no  more.  But  he  could  not  shake  off  his  misgivings. 

That  evening  the  valiant  knight  rode  through  the  camp  alone. 
It  was  still  early,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  soldiers,  fatigued  by 
their  long  march,  and  knowing  they  must  be  astir  soon  after  mid- 
night, had  already  sought  a  couch,  and  were  buried  in  slumber. 
Some  few  were  awake,  and  were  furbishing  their  arms  and  ac- 
coutrements. Having  ascertained  that  good  watch  was  kept  by 
the  advanced  guard.  Bayard  quitted  the  camp  and  rode  towards 
the  river  to  view  the  bridge  of  boats. 

It  was  an  enchanting  evening — such  as  only  can  be  seen  in  a 
southern  clime.  The  deep  dark  vault  of  heaven  was  without  a 
cloud,  and  not  a  breath  of  wind  was  stirring.  The  sounds  cus- 
tomarily heard  in  a  camp  alone  broke  the  stillness. 

Before  he  approached  the  river.  Bayard  halted  to  gaze  on  the 
lovely  and  peaceful  scene — for  peaceful  it  looked,  though  a  large 
army  was  nigh  at  hand.  From  the  spot  where  the  knight  had 
halted  a  magnificent  view  of  the  Alps  was  obtained,  and  his  eye 
wandered  along  the  mighty  range  tilt  it  rested  upon  the  snow-clad 
peaks  of  Monte  Rosa.  Strange  to  say,  even  at  that  moment, 
when  the  rest  of  the  ridge  looked  white  and  spectral,  a  warm 
radiance  tinged  the  summit  of  this  superb  mountain. 

Never  in  his  eyes  had  the  eternal  Alps  looked  so  grand 
and  solemn  as  they  did  on  that  evening — the  last  he  was  des- 
tined to  witness.  He  could  not  remove  nis  gaze  from  them,  and 
the  contemplation  of  the  magnificent  picture  insensibly  lifted 
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his  thoughts  towards  Heaven,  and  drew  from  him  a  heartfelt 
prayer.  He  then  rode  slowly  on  towards  the  river.  On  either 
side  his  view  was  obstructed  by  trees,  and  by  the  luxuriant  vegeta- 
tion of  the  country.  The  Sesia,  which  took  its  course  through  the 
broad  plains  of  Lombardy  to  mingle  its  waters  with  those  of  the 
classic  Po,  was  here  of  no  great  width,  and  could  ordinarily  be 
forded,  but  heavy  rains  had  rendered  it  for  the  time  impassable. 
The  banks  of  the  river  were  skirted  by  tall  poplars. 

Adjoining  the  picturesque  little  town  of  Komagnano,  which  was 
built  on  the  near  bank  of  the  river,  were  the  ruins  of  an  old  bridge, 
which  had  been  destroyed  by  Lautrec  during  the  late  campaign, 
and  it  was  dose  to  these  broken  arches  and  piers  that  De  Lorges 
had  constructed  the  bridge  of  boats. 

Farther  down  the  river,  about  half  a  league  o^  could  be 
seen  Gtittinara,  a  town  about  the  same  size  as  Romagnano.  As 
we  have  intimated,  the  whole  country  was  one  flat  fertile  plain, 
extending  almost  over  the  whole  of  Lombardy  to  the  foot  of  the 
Alps.  A  strong  mounted  guard  was  stationed  near  the  bridge, 
and  as  Bayard  drew  near,  the  leader  of  the  guard,  who  was  no  other 
than  De  Lorges,  rode  towards  him. 

"  Good  even,  noble  captain,'*  said  De  Lorges.  ^^  What  think 
you  of  the  bridge?" 

"  It  will  answer  its  purpose,"  rejoined  Bayard.  "  But  I  would 
it  were  destroyed." 

"  That  is,  were  you  with  the  army  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river.  So  do  I.  We  ought  to  have  crossed  to-night.  Why  wait 
till  morning?" 

"Ay,  why?"  cried  Bayard,  angrily.  "Simply  because  the 
AdminJ  has  so  decided.  He  says  the  men  are  worn  out,  and  must 
have  repose.  Methinks  they  could  have  rested  at  Gattinara.  To- 
morrow may  be  too  late." 

"  Let  us  hope  not,"  said  De  Lorges.  "  I  do  not  think  the 
enemy  can  have  divined  our  purpose. 

"  I  think  differently,"  rejoined  Bayard.  "  I  believe  that  Bourbon 
is  in  hot  pursuit  of  us." 

"But  vou  have  no  grounds  for  such  belief?"  said  De  Lorges, 
inquiringly, 

"None  save  the  conviction  that  he  will  not  let  Bonnivet 
escape.  WelL  if  the  Admiral  chooses  to  indulge  in  false  security, 
we  cannot  help  it.  For  my  own  part^  I  am  full  of  apprehen- 
sion." 

^^  It  is  not  like  you  to  feel  uneadness,"  said  De  Lorges.  "  We 
shall  laugh  at  such  fears  at  this  hour  to-morrow." 

"  Who  knows  that  either  of  us  may  be  then  alive ! "  ejacu- 
lated Bayard,  gravely.  "I  do  not  think  I  shall  Not  many 
minutes  ago,  as  I  was  gazinff  at  yon  mighty  mountains,  a  presenti- 
ment croseed  me  that  I  shomd  never  behold  another  evening." 
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^^  Shake  off  these  mekncholy  thoughts !  *'  cried  De  Lorges. 
"  A  long  and  glorious  career  awaits  you.** 

^'AlasI  no,"  replied  Bayard.  "I  am  prepared  to  meet  the 
blow  whenever  it  may  come;  but  I  cannot  quit  this  fair 
world  without  some  regret.  Listen  to  me,  De  Lorges,  and 
recollect  what  I  am  about  to  say  to  you.  My  uncle,  Georges 
du  Terrail,  Bishop  of  Grenoble,  who  took  charge  of  me 
during  my  infancy,  thus  admonished  me :  *  My  child,*  he 
said,  in  a  tone  ana  with  a  look  which  I  can  well  remember, 
*be  worthy  of  yoijr  ancestors.  Be  noble,  like  the  founder 
of  our  race,  who  fell  at  the  feet  of  King  John  at.  the  battle 
of  Poitiers.  Be  valiant  like  your  great-grandsire  and  your 
grandsire,  both  of  whom  died  in  arms — the  first  at  Agincourt, 
the  other  at  Montlh^ry.  Prove  yourself  the  true  son  of  your 
intrepid  father,  and  my  beloved  brother,  who  fell  covered  with 
honourable  wounds  while  defending  his  country.'  Thus  spake 
the  pious  and  good  Bishop  of  Grenoble,  who  loved  me  as  a 
son.  I  have  striven  to  follow  his  injunctions.  I  have  sought  to 
emulate  the  glorious  deeds  of  my  ancestors,  and  I  have  done  no  act 
that  could  be  deemed  unworthy  of  their  name.  I  have  prayed  that  I 
might  not  die  on  a  bed  of  sickness^  but  on  the  battle-field,  and  I 
trust  that  Heaven  will  grant  my  prayer." 

^^I  nothing  doubt  it,  noble  captain,''  said  De  Lorges,  deeply 
moved.     ^^  But  may  the  day  be  far  hence ! " 

^^  It  is  close  at  hand,  De  Lorges.  I  am  sure  of  it,"  said  Bayard, 
in  a  tone  that  startled  his  hearer.  '^  I  dreamed  last  night  that  all 
my  valiant  ancestors  appeared  to  me.  I  knew  them,  though  I  had 
seen  none  of  them  b^ore,  except  my  father,  and  his  features 
had  faded  from  my  recollection.  But  I  knew  them  alL  Warlike 
phantoms  they  were.  The  Bishop  of  Grenoble,  who  has  long 
been  laid  in  the  tomb,  was  with  them.  Their  lips  moved, 
but  I  could  hear  no  words,  and  I  vainly  essayed  to  address 
them,  for  my  tongue  clove  to  my  palate,  nxxt  I  could  not  mis- 
take the  meaning  of  their  looks  and  gestures.  The  ghostly  warriors 
gave  me  welcome,  and  the  good  bishop  smiled  upon  me.  I  shall 
soon  join  them." 

There  was  a  pause.  De  Lorges  was  too  much  impl^essed  by 
what  he  had  heard  to  make  a  remark. 

**I  have  lived  long  enough,"  pursued  Bayard,  breaking  the 
silence—*'  too  long,  perhaps,  for  I  ought  to  have  died  at  Robecco. 
My  chief  regret  in  quitting  the  world  is,  that  I  have  not  done 
enough  for  my  country." 

"  Then  live  I "  cried  De  Lorges.    ^*  France  can  ill  spare  you." 

**  My  life  is  in  the  hands  of  my  Maker,"  rgoined  Bayard,  humbly. 
"I  riiall  resign  it  cheerfully  to  Him  who  gave  it — ^but  I  shJl  not 
throw  it  away.  And  now  a  word  to  you^  my  friend  and  com- 
panionrin-«nn0,  I  am  the  last  of  my  line.   1  have  no  son  to  whom 
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I  can  say,  *  Live  worthily  of  your  ancestore/  but  I  can  say  to  you, 
De  Lorges,  whom  I  love  as  a  brother,  Live,  so  .that  your  name 
may  be  without  reproach.*' 

"I  will  try  to  do  so,**  replied  the  valiant  captain,  earnestly. 

"  I  am  poor,  as  you  know,"  pursued  Bayard,  "  for  such  money 
as  I  have  won  I  have  bestowed  upon  my  soldiers,  but  if  I  fall,  1 
bequeath  you  my  sword — the  sword  with  which  I  bestowed  knight- 
hood upon  the  king.  Take  it,  and  may  it  serve  you  as  well  as 
it  has  served  me.     Adieu ! " 

And,  without  another  word,  he  rode  back  to  the  camp,  while 
De  Lorges  returned  to  his  post. 


IX. 

THE  BETBEAT  OF  BOHAGNAITO. 

As  Bayard  had  conjectured,  Bonnivet's  departure  from  Novara 
had  not  escaped  the  vigilance  of  Bourbon,  who  immediately  started 
in  pursuit  with  the  whole  of  the  Imperial  army.  The  march 
endured  from  early  mom  till  late  at  night,  when  men  and  horses 
became  so  much  fatigued,  that  a  few  hours'  rest  appeared  indis- 
pensable.   But  Bourbon  would  not  consent  to  a  halt. 

^^  We  are  only  a  few  leagues  from  Romagnano,"  he  said.  "  We 
must  on.*' 

"The  enemy  cannot  cross  the  Sesia,"  urged  Pescara.  "The 
river  is  flooded,  and  there  is  no  bridge." 

"A  bridge  of  boats  will  enable  3iem  to  cross,"*  said  Bourbon. 
"I  am  certain  Bonnivet  will  make  the  attempt  to-night — or  at 
daybreak,  at  latest.    If  we  halt,  we  shall  lose,  him." 

"  But  the  men  need  repose.  They  are  dropping  with  fatigue," 
urged  the  Duke  of  Urbino. 

"  They  shall  rest  after  the  battle,"  rejoined  Bourbon,  peremp- 
torily.   "On!  on!" 

So  the  army  continued  its  march. 

At  cock-crow,  the  trumpets  of  the  French  army  sounded  a  loud 
reveille,  and  the  whole  host  arose.  Then  were  heard  the  loud  calls 
of  the  officers  mustering  their  men,  the  clatter  of  arms,  the  neigh- 
ing of  steeds,  and  all  the  stirring  sounds  that  proclaim  a  camp  in 
motion. 

While  the  tents  were  being  struck,  and  the  various  companies 
forming,  Bonnivet,  fully  armed,  and  attended  by  the  leaders,  rode 
along  the  line,  and,  having  completed  his  inspection,  issued  his 
final  orders.  Each  leader  returned  to  his  respective  corps;  the 
first  battalion,  under  the  command  of  the  Comte  de  Saint-Fol, 
began  to  move  towards  Romagnano;  and  the  remainder  of  the 
army  followed;  Bonnivet  himself  bringing  up  the  rear-guard. 
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Day  broke  just  as  the  first  column  neared  the  bridge,  the 
rosy  clouds  in  the  eastern  sky  giving  promise  of  a  glorious  day. 
The  Alps  stood  out  in  all  their  majesty,  not  a  single  cloud 
resting  upon  their  snowy  peaks.  Monte  Rosa  had  already  caught 
the  first  rays  of  the  sun.  Ere  long  the  whole  scene  was  flooded 
with  light.  Casques  and  corslets  glittered  in  the  sunbeams,  lances 
and  bills  seemed  tipped  with  fire,  and  pennons,  banners,  and  plumes 
fluttered  in  the  fresh  morning  breeze.  Even  the  swollen  waters  of 
the  Sesia  looked  bright  and  beautiful.  The  bridge  of  boats  re- 
sounded with  the  trampling  of  horse  and  the  regular  tread  of  the  foot 
soldiers,  as  band  after  band  crossed  it  in  close  array.  It  was  a  gay 
and  glorious  sight.  Two  battalions  had  gained  the  opposite  bank, 
and  the  Vidame  de  Chartres  was  about  to  pass  over  with  his  cross- 
bowmen,  when  De  Lorges  galloped  up. 

^'  The  enemy  is  at  hand ! "  he  exclaimed.  "  The  main  body  of 
the  army  must  be  got  over  the  bridge  as  rapidly  bs  possible.  The 
Ijord  Admiral  will  cover  its  passage  with  the  rear-guard." 

"  Bourbon  must  have  marcned  all  night  to  come  up  with  us,"  said 
De  Chartres.     "  In  another  hour  we  should  have  been  safe." 

"  Not  a  moment  must  be  lost  I "  cried  De  Lorges.  "  Take  your 
men  across  at  once." 

While  the  Vidame  de  Chartres  hurried  his  cross-bowmen  over  the 
bridge,  De  Lorges  clapped  spurs  to  his  steed  and  galloped  back  to  the 
rear  of  the  army. 

Bonnivet  had  been  taken  by  surprise  by  his  implacable  foe. 
Just  as  he  had  put  the  last  battalion  in  motion,  three  or  four 
scouts  galloped  up,  shouting  that  the  enemy  was  at  hand;  and 
he  had  only  just  time  to  form  his  men  into  line  of  battle  when 
Bourbon  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  squadron  of  reiters,  and  at 
once  attacked  him.  Impetuous  as  was  the  onset,  the  French 
gendarmerie  sustained  it  firmly.  A  general  conflict  then  ensued, 
during  which  Bourbon  pressed  on;  and  though  the  French  disputed 
the  ground  valiantly,  they  were  compelled  slowly  to  retire. 

Learning  that  Pescara  was  coming  up  with  his  host,  the  Admiral 
made  a  desperate  charge,  and  while  leading  on  his  men  he  was 
struck  by  a  heavy  shot,  which  shattered  his  right  arm^  and  caused  a 
great  effusion  of  blood.  Feeling  he  could  not  much  longer  sit  his 
horse,  he  rode  to  the  rear  and  dismounted,  and  was  soon  after- 
wards joined  by  Bayard,  who  had  succeeded  in  driving  back  the 
enemy. 

"  iou  are  not  much  hurt,  I  trust.  Admiral?*'  said  Bayard. 

"  Sufficiently  to  place  me  hors  de  combat,"  replied  Bonnivet, 
faintly.  "  Would  to  Heaven  I  had  listened  to  your  counsel,  and 
crossed  the  river  last  night!  But  the  army  must  not  be  lost 
through  my  imprudence.  You  perceive  that  I  am  not  in  a  condition 
either  to  fight  or  lead.  I  confide  the  command  to  you.  Save 
the  army  if  possible." 

VOL.  LIX.  L 
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"  'Tifl  kte — ^very  late,"  reiained  Bayard.  "  But  no  matter.  I 
will  saTe  the  anny,  but  it  will  cost  me  my  life  to  do  so." 

"  I  trast  not,"  said  Bonnivet  "  I  hope  we  shall  meet  again, 
when  I  may  thank  you  for  the  service." 

"  We  never  shall  meet  again  in  this  world,"  said  Bayard. 

"  Then  let  us  part  in  friendship,"  said  Bonnivet.  "  You  have 
not  forgiven  me  for  the  aflSur  of  Robecco." 

"  I  forgive  you  now,  my  lord,"  rejoined  Bayard.  "  Farewell ! 
You  may  rely  on  me.** 

Bonnivet  would  have  spoken,  but  he  became  suddenly  faint,  and 
if  the  chirurgeon,  who  had  come  up  to  dress  his  wound,  had  not 
caught  him,  he  would  have  fiiUen. 

"  Tarry  not  to  dress  the  Lord  Admiral's  wound,"  said  Bayard. 
"  Let  him  be  conveyed  across  the  bridge  with  all  possible  despatch* 
He  must  not  fall  into  Bourbon's  hands." 

^^  It  shall  be  done,"  replied  the  chirurgeon.  And  placing  Bon- 
nivet upon  a  litter,  which  was  brought  up  at  the  moment,  and 
throwing  a  cloak  over  him,  he  caused  him  to  be  borne  quickly 
away. 

Meantime,  Bayard  dashed  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  hewing 
down  all  before  him,  while  his  soldiers,  reanimated  by  his  appear- 
ance, followed  him,  diouting,  "  A  Bayard ! — a  Bayard !  " 

The  battle  now  raged  furiously,  and  many  noble  feats  of  arms 
were  performed  on  both  sides.  Bayard's  aim  was  to  enable  the 
main  Dody  c^  the  French  army  to  cross  the  bridge,  and  he  suc- 
ceeded, by  making  repeated  and  resistless  charges  upon  the  foe. 
Anon  driving  back  Bourbon^s  forces — anon  retreating  before  them 
— the  dauntless  knight  at  last  reached  the  bridge,  where  he  made 
a  stand  with  the  remnant  of  his  men-at-arms. 

As  the  Imperialists  came  up,  a  destructive  fire  was  poured  upon 
them  by  the  French  arquebusiers,  who  were  drawn  up,  under  the 
comnrand  of  Yandenesse,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Sesia,  and  in 
another  moment  the  artillery  began  to  open  fire,  and  did  terrible 
execution.  Notwithstanding  this,  Bourbon  steadily  advanced^  and 
the  German  and  Spanish  musqueteers  returned  tLe  fire  of  their 
foemen.  In  spite  of  his  almost  superhuman  efforts,  it  was  impos- 
sible that  Bayard  could  long  maintain  his  position.  He  therefore 
ordered  his  men  to  cross  the  bridge,  and,  while  they  obeyed,  he  dis* 
puted,  single-handed,  the  advance  of  the  opposing  host. 

Twenty  lances  were  pointed  at  him — bullets  rattled  against 
his  armour — ^but  without  doing  injury  to  himself  or  his  steed. 
Thus  he  retired  across  the  bridge — ever  keeping  his  fiwe  to  the 
foe.  A  troop  of  horsemen  followed  him,  but  could  not  effect  his 
capture. 

Ere  many  minutes,  the  French  artillerymen  were  driven  from 
their  guns,  and  both  horse  and  foot  forced  back  in  confusion. 
It  was  while  rallying  his  men  that  the  glorious  career  of  Bayard 
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WIS  cat  short.  A  bdt  from  a  cross-bow  SFtriick  him,  and  pene- 
trating his  armour  at  a  point  where  it  was  weakest,  lodged  deeply 
in  his  side*  He  felt  at  once  that  the  wound  was  mortal,  and  ex- 
claimed, "  Holy  Jesus !  I  am  slain  !  '* 

Hearing  the  exclamation,  De  Lorges,  who  wa»  nigh  at  hand, 
flew  towards  him,  and  prevented  him  from  falling  from  his  steed. 
With  the  assistance  of  some  of  the  soldiers  the  wounded  knight  was 
Ijome  from  the  scene  of  conflict,  and  as  he  was  being  thus  re- 
moved, De  Lorges  inquired  anxiously  if  he  was  much  hurt. 

*^ Mortally,'*  replied  Bayard.  "I  knew  it  would  be  so.  But  I 
have  fulfilled  my  promise  to  Bonnivet.  I  have  saved  the  army. 
It  is  useless  to  carry  me  farther.  Lay  me  at  the  foot  of  yonder  tree 
— ^with  my  fece  towards  the  foe.'* 

It  was  done  as  he  directed. 

^  I  have  no  priest  to  shrive  me,"  he  murmured — ^**no  crucifix 
to  dagp — ^but  ky  my  sword  upon  my  breast.  It  must  serve  for 
m  crois.  Stay  not  with  me,"  he  added  to  De  Lorges  and  the 
soldiers.     "You  are  needed  elsewhere." 

In  this  positson  he  watched  the  conflict,  and  saw  with  angui^, 
greater  than  that  of  his  wound,  which  did  not  extort  a  groan  from 
him,  that  his  soldiers  were  driven  back.  At  the  head  of  the  vio- 
torious  Imperialists  rode  Bourbon,  sword  in  hand,  and  with  his 
&ce  flushed  with  triumph.  No  sooner  did  the  conquering  general 
perceive  the  wounded  knight  than  he  galloped  towards  him. 

"How  iares  it  ¥rith  you,  noble  chevalier?"  cried  Bourbon,  in 
accents  of  deep  commiseration.  "  I  trust  you  are  not  badly  hurt. 
I  grieve  to  see  you  in  this  piteous  case." 

^  Waste  not  your  pty  on  me,"  replied  Bayard,  sternly.  "  Grieve 
for  yourself — you  have  more  reason.  I  would  not  change  places 
with  you.  I  die  for  my  country — you  triumph  a»  a  rebel  and  a 
traitor." 

"  Beshrew  your  tongue.  Bayard ! "  exclaimed  Bourbon,  impa- 
tiently. "  I  cannot  listen  to  such  language  even  from  you.  I  am 
no  more  to  be  charged  with  disloyalty  than  was  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  when  fighting  against  Charles  VII.  and  Louis  XI.  I 
have  cast  ofi"  my  allegiance  to  your  perfidious  sovereign." 

^  But  you  are  fighting  against  your  country,"  rejoined  Bayard. 
^  Whose  blood  reddens  your  sword?  You  are  elated  with  triumph, 
but  it  were  better  for  your  soul's  welfare  that  you  were  laid 
low  like  me.  Your  success  is  deplorable, — the  end  will  be  ter- 
rible." 

"  Hear  me.  Bayard ! "  cried  Bourbon.  "  To  none  other  but 
yourself  would  I  deign  to  justify  myself.  But  we  have  been 
brothers-in-arms — we  fought  together  at  Marignano.  You  know 
the  wrongs  I  have  endured." 

"  Wrongs  are  no  justification  of  treason,"  rejoined  Bayard.  "  I 
myself  have  been  wronged,  but  I  have  continued  faithful.     You 
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should  have  died  at  Marignano«  France  might  then  have  mourned 
your  loss/' 

"  Can  I  do  aught  for  your  comfort?'*  demanded  Bourbon. 

"  No,"  replied  Bayard,  *^  save  to  rid  me  of  your  presence.  I 
would  fix  my  thoughts  on  Heaven." 

"  Farewell  1  then,"  rejoined  Bourbon,  galloping  off  in  pursuit 
of  the  retreating  foe. 

Scarcely  was  he  gone,  than  Pescara  came  up  at  the  head  of  his 
battalion.  On  recognising  Bayard,  he  hurriefl  towards  him,  and, 
dismounting,  knelt  beside  him,  expressing  his  deep  concern  at 
his  condition. 

"  This  mischance  saddens  our  victory,"  he  said.  "  You  must  not 
die  thus.  I  will  send  a  surgeon  to  you,  and  my  men  shall  erect  a 
tent  over  you." 

^^  No  surgeon  will  avail  me,  noble  marquis,  I  am  sped,"  rejoined 
Bayard;  "  and  I  need  no  tent  to  cover  me.  I  shall  sleep  soundly 
enough  anon.  If  you  would  show  me  favour,  all  I  asx  is  this. 
Shomd  my  esquire  fall  into  your  hands,  I  pray  you  send  him  to 
me.  And  let  not  my  sword  be  taken  from  me,  but  cause  it  to  be 
delivered  to  De  Lorges,  to  whom  I  have  bequeathed  it." 

"  It  shall  be  done  as  you  desire.     Aught  more?  " 

"  Nothing,"  replied  Bayard. 

Pescara  then  placed  a  guard  around  the  dying  hero,  and  de- 
parted full  of  grief 

Not  many  minutes  afterwards.  Bayard's  esquire  came  up  and 
knelt  beside  his  dying  master. 

The  presence  of  this  faithful  attendant  was  a  sensible  satisfaction 
to  the  wounded  knight.  Since  no  priest  was  nigh,  he  confessed 
to  him.  Finding  his  end  approacmng,  he  besought  his  esquire 
to  hold  his  sword  towards  him,  and  pressing  his  lips  to  the  nilt, 
fell  back. 

So  fled  the  spirit  of  the  fearless  and  reproachless  Bayard. 
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THE  CHINE. 
king  harbt  altd  thb  abbot  of  walthah. 

Bt  William  Jones, 
at7th0b  op  the  ''monks  of  old." 

f   I- 

Bluff  Hany  the  Eighth  was  out  hunting  one  day. 
And  outrode  his  henchman,  and  then  lost  his  way : 
He  stumbled  and  grumbled,  till,  weary  and  late. 
He  came  to  fiiir  Waltham,  and  knock'd  at  the  gate. 
''  So  ho !  worthy  fathers,  a  yeoman  is  here. 
Who  craves  for  a  bed,  and  a  tithe  of  your  cheer." 
So  they  led  him  at  once  to  the  large  guesten  hall. 
And  summoned  the  abbot,  who  came  to  the  call. 

II. 
Now  the  abbot  was  plump,  as  an  abbot  should  be. 
He  ordered  a  chine  and  some  good  Mal?oisie, 
''  And,"  quoth  he,  "  honest  yeoman,  now  spare  not,  I  pray. 
No  beef  have  /  tasted  for  many  a  day ; 
For,  alas !  I  must  owd,  that  except  for  a  bone 
Of  a  capon  or  turkey,  my  appetite's  gone. 
I  would  give  half  my  abbey  for  hunger  like  thine." 
— Said  the  king  to  himself,  "  You  shall  soon  have  a  chine." 

m. 
At  sunrise  the  abbot  took  leave  of  his  guest. 
Who,  grace  to  the  beef,  had  enjoyed  a  good  rest. 
But  ere  the  next  sun  in  the  west  had  gone  down. 
The  Abbot  of  Waltham  was  summoned  to  town. 
He  was  lodg'd  in  the  Tower,  and  there,  day  by  day. 
Fed  on  dry  bread  alone,  till  his  flesh  fell  away. 
When  a  rich  juicy  chine  on  his  table  was  placed. 
And  to  do  it  full  justice  the  abbot  made  haste. 

nr. 

Such  a  dinner  few  abbots  had  certainly  made. 
His  mouth  and  his  teeth  kept  good  time  to  his  blade, 
He  ground  it,  and  found  it  most  excellent  meat. 
And  vow'd  that  a  monarch  would  find  it  a  treat. 
"  Ha !  ha !"  cried  bluff  Harry,  who  entered  his  cell, 
"  I  have  help'd  your  digestion,  lord  abbot,  right  well. 
Go  home  to  your  monks,  for  your  health  is  now  sure, 
But  the  half  of  your  abbey  I  claim  for  the  cure  I  ^^ 
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OB,  TEUS  laSTOBTinX^B  OP  X  FO&TUmELXSS  81TIT0B. 
!N'iLBBATXD  BT  HlHSBLF. 

cnArTBM  I. 

JANE. 

I  WAS  not  an  onlj  son,  nor  e^n  an  elder  son,  I  ofimnriihed  that  I  was ; 
and  certainly  I  was  not  bom  with  a  silver  epoon  in  mj  mouth.  If 
there  was  a  spoon  thero  at  aU  at  that  period  of  mj  miaerable  existence, 
it  mnst  have  been  of  iron,  pewter,  or  some  other  base  metal.  I  don't 
think  that  a  silver  spoon  ever  entered  between  my  lips  from  infancy  to 
boyhood.  I  had  a  mher  and  a  mother,  very  estimable  people,  who 
deserved  well  of  the  State,  for  they  had  anumerotoa  ofspring,  mostly 
.sons,  who  were  sent  into  the  worlcl  to  fight  their  way  in  it,  and  most 
creditably  they  did  fight  it,  as  probably  I  should  have  done,  had  I  not  had 
a  godfather.  They  all  had  godfathers,  but,  fortunately  for  them,  their 
godfathers  did  not  care  for  &em,  and  after  they  had  respectively  given 
them  a  Prayer-book  or  Church-service,  and  heard  them  say  the  cate- 
chism, they  let  them  alone ;  but  my  godfather,  Mr.  JosiasBiddlecome, 
took  a  fancy  to  me,  and  announced  to  my  well-pleased  parents  the  im- 
portant fact  that  he  intended  to  make  me  his  heir.  He  was  an  elderly 
gentleman,  with  a  broad  and  bare  forehead — a  fiorid  clear  complexion 
and  blue  eyes,  and  a  well-eontented  expression  of  countenance,  and 
was  always  dressed  vnth  the  most  penect  precision  and  neatness. 
Other  people  might  get  spccttered  over  with  dirt :  he  never  was.  Then 
he  was  scrupulously  regtdar  in  his  attendance  at  church,  always  in 
his  place  with  his  shining  hat  and  fresh  gloves  at  the  proper  moment. 
He  was  frequently  churchwttrden,  and  a  great  supporter  of  the  vicar, 
and  he  invariably  went  through  the  whole  service,  without  missing  a 
word,  in  the  same  tone.  Comd  anything  be  more  commendable  in  a 
religious  point  of  view.     Could  anybody  be  more  respectable  P 

He  was  a  City  man — I  do  not  know  what  was  his  occupation,  or  in 
what  his  wealth  consiBted,batIhad  no  doubt  about  its  existence,  nor  had 
my  parents,  nor  had  anybod v  else,  I  believe.  Indeed,  who  could  doubt 
that  so  sleek,  smiling,  well-dresaed  a  gentleman  must  have  wealth — 
considerable  wealth  in  the  fands  or  in  other  good  securities.  Besides, 
he  frequently  referred  to  his  property,  and  now  and  then  spoke  of 
speculations,  which  were  invariably  wonderfully  successful;  but  I  do 
not  know  what  tiiey  were— indeed,  I  am  not  a  business  man — ^I  never 
had  a  head  for  bujeiness,  and  never  could  understand  those  things. 
He,  I  believe,  also,  entirely  from  the  kindness  of  his  disposition  and  to 
oblige  his  friends,  undertook  occasionally  to  employ  their  money  for 
them — widows  and  spinster  ladies  and  Indian  officers  and  naval  officers 
and  clergytnen  sometimes,  who  could  only  otherwise  get  a  small  interest 
for  their  money,  and  didn't  know  how  to  manage  themselves  to  increase 
their  incomes.    I  remember,  however,  hearing  our  family  solicitor  one 
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day  advise  my  father  to  keep  his  own  money,  as  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  do,  in  the  funds,  and  not  to  dabble  in  speculations,  however 
highly  recommended  by  his  City  friends. 

The  discussion  ran  somewhat  high,  for  my  father  had  be^i  pro- 
posing to  do  what  the  lawyer  advised  him  not  to  do  ;  and  at  last  the 
latter  remarked,  with  no  little  bitterness  I  thought,  that  appearances 
were  often  deceptive,  and  that  a  man's  sleekness  and  smiles  and  benign 
countenance,  and  bald  head  and  spotless  clothes,  might  be  only  part  of 
his  stock-in-trade,  and  that  he  might  be  an  arrant  rogue  for  all  that. 
I  wouldn't  suppose  that  he  was  referring  to  my  respected  godfather, 
though  I  am  free  to  confess  that  the  picture  he  drew  was  wonderfully 
like  him ;  but  then  Mr.  Mortcoi,  though  an  honest  man,  I  believe,  was, 
I  always  thought,  of  a  somewhat  satirical,  cjmical  t^nper—iat  all 
events,  when  his  clients  would  not  take  his  advice. 

I  had  left  school,  and  Mr.  Biddlecome  insisted  that  I  must  go  to 
college,  and  Oxford  alone  would  satusfy  him ;  so  I  was  entered  at  cue 
of  the  leading  colleges,  and  he  introduced  me  everywhere  as  his  heir, 
and  intimated  that  he  expected  I  should  make  a  considerable  figure  at 
the  university.  That  I  ahould  do  so  he  oonsidered  important  for  a 
young  man  of  fortune,  though  people  were  apt  to  foncy  tliat  if  a  man 
had  money  he  would  do  very  well  without  brains.  To  Oxford  I  went, 
and  I  did  make  a  figure ;  tbftt  is  to  say,  I  gave  no  end  of  wine-parties 
and  suppers  to  all  the  young  men  of  wealth  with  whom  I  could  scrape 
acquaintance,  and  it  may  be  worthy  of  note  that  my  excellent  godfather 
frequently  came  down  to  them,  and  introduced  himse^  to  my  guests, 
and  somehow  or  other  often  thus  became  intimate  with  their  tatbers 
and  mothers  or  guardians,  and  as  Mr.  Morton  one  day  remarked,  he 
had  no  doubt  turned  his  intimacy  to  good  account.  JE^eally  it  was  a 
very  pleasant  life  I  led.  Though  I  might  have  had  brains,  I  did  not  work 
them  overmuch ;  merely  kept  up  a  pleasant  excitement,  and  ate  and 
drank  and  was  considered  a  jolly  good  fellow,  and  finally  topped  ofi*  by 
falling  in  love.  There  is  a  wonderful  difference  between  falling  in 
love  and  falling  into  matrimony,  as  I  discovered  to  my  sorrow. 

Jane  Beadon  was  a  very  sweet  creature-— a  little  fair,  plump,  bud- 
ding Hebe,  with  soft  large  blue  eyes,  just  a  touch  of  auburn  ia  her 
hair,  and  cheeks  delicately  tinged  by  tlie  rose ;  and  then  her  lips !  talk 
of  a  dierry,  the  oomparison  does  not  do  them  justice.  I  loved  her,  I 
thought,  to  desperation,  and  she  told  me,  and  I  am  sure  that  ahe  spoke 
the  tTuth  right  honestly,  that  she  had  given  me  her  whole  heart.  But 
now  that  I  had  got  her  heart,  what  was  I  to  do  with  it  ?  There  was 
the  question.  Of  course  my  generous  godfather  would  make  a  baud- 
some  settlement ;  t^e  lady's  want  of  fortune  with  a  man  of  his  wealtli 
would  of  course  be  a  matter  of  no  consideration,  and  in  fact  we  saw  no 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  our  future  happiness.  I  opened  the  subject 
-o  her  father.  Major  Beadon,  wl>o  received  me  very  kindly — was  flat- 
tered by  the  sdecbion  I  had  made,  and  should  he  happy  to  receive  ine 
as  a  son-in-law,  provided  always  that  I  could  make  such  a  settleuieut 
as  he  considered  necessary  for  securing  his  child  from  penury.  The 
major  was  an  old  soldier,  who  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  world,  and 
the  ups  and  downs  of  life,  and  had  had  all  the  romance,  once  in  him, 
effectualiy  beaten  out.    I  didn't  like  his  manner,  as  I  proceeded,  quite 
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as  much  as  at  first ;  his  grey  eye  grew  cold  and  stem,  I  thought.  I 
talked  of  old  Biddlecome,  of  the  handsome  allowance  he  made  me,  and 
of  the  large  expectations  I  had  from  him. 

"  My  dear  Smgleby,"  he  observed,  "  I  know  the  world ;  I  have  had 
some  pretty  sharp  experience  of  it.  Now,  in  my  opinion,  large  ex- 
pectations are  very  pleasant  things,  but  realisations  are  far  better — 
the  first  are  dreams  which  suit  young  birds,  but  not  old  ones.  Just  do 
you  go  and  get  old  Biddlecome  to  place  ten  thousand  pounds  in  the 
funds,  in  the  name  of  trustees,  to  oe  settled  on  your  wife,  and  Jane 
shall  be  yours  as  soon  as  the  furbelows  and  bonnets  and  other  female 
gear  necessary  on  such  occasions  can  be  got  ready." 

What  more  could  an  ardent  lover  desire  P  I  flew  to  Jane — I  was 
convinced  that  no  cherries,  however  ripe,  could  compare  to  her  lips — 
and  then  hurried  ofi*  to  town  to  have  an  interview  with  my  kind  old 
godfather.  I  found  him  in  his  handsome  bachelor-rooms  in  St.  James's- 
street.  He  received  me  in  his  usual  jolly  off-hand  way.  As  I  opened 
my  business  there  was  the  same  smile  on  his  lips ;  no  frown  came  to 
his  brow ;  his  cheeks  were  filled  out  and  rosy  as  ever. 

"  And  you  want  to  marry,  Gilbert,  do  you,  eh  P"  he  asked,  quietly. 
"  What  sort  of  a  family  is  that  of  your  intended  bride  ?  (Intended,  as 
far  as  you  are  concerned  P)" 

''  Most  highly  respectable  in  every  way ;  such  as  you  would  approve 
of,  my  dear  sir,"  I  answered  promptly.  "  Her  fiither  is  a  major  in  the 
army,  a  noble  old  ofiicer  who  has  seen  a  great  deal  of  service.  He  has 
five  sons  and  three  other  daughters ;  then  he  has  a  brother  a  clergy- 
man, with  a  somewhat  large  family,  married  to  Lady  IsabeUa  d'Orville 
— I  dare  say  you  know  the  family — and  another  a  commander  in  the 
navy ;  and  then  Mrs.  Beadon  is  a  very  charming  woman,  and  well  con- 
nected. Indeed,  had  I  looked  aU  the  country  roimd,  I  could  not  have 
found  a  young  lady  better  suited^to  me  in  my  station  in  life." 

"  All  very  fine,  Gilbert,  very  fine ;  but  they  are  one  and  all  as 
poor  as  church  mice,"  he  remarked,  quietly ;  "  that  won't  do  for  you, 
nor  will  it  do  for  me  either,  so  think  no  more  about  th^  matter.  I'll 
settle  it  with  the  little  girl ;  she  may  be  very  charming,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing,  but  there  are  other  girls  as  charming,  with  money  into 
the  bargain.  Why  didn't  you  come  and  ask  my  advice  before  you  let 
things  go  so  far  ?  I  would  have  told  you  never  to  marry  into  a  poor 
family,  it's  the  greatest  folly  a  man  can  commit.  It's  bad  enough  to 
marry  a  dowerless  girl,  but  if  she  has  rich  relations  you  have  some 
chance  of  benefiting,  either  directly  or  indirectly ;  but  if  you  marry 
into  a  poor  family  you'll  be  sure  to  find  some  members  poorer  than 
yourself  who'll  sponge  on  you,  invite  themselves  to  dinner,  borrow  your 
money,  if  you  chance  to  have  saved  a  few  shillings — ^which  isn't  likely 
to  be  the  case,  though.  Bah  !  you'll  have  to  thank  me  all  your  life  for 
having  saved  you  from  such  an  alliance  as  this  one  you  propose." 

The  old  gentleman  continued  pouring  forth  such  a  flood  of  worldly 
advice  that  I  couldn't  get  in  a  word  of  apology.  I  wished  to  plead 
Jane's  cause,  or  my  cause,  but  he  would  not  hear  me.  I  hinted  at 
last,  when  he  stopped  to  take  breath,  that  I  might  enter  some  pro- 
fession, the  law  &r  instance,  when  I  might  by  my  own  exertions 
make  an  income  to  support  a  wife.  He  looked  at  me  with  a  glance  of 
contempt,  such  as  I  had  never  before  seen  his  countenance  wear. 
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"Tou work,  Gilbert!"  he  exclaimed.  "You  make  an  income  to 
support  a  wife !  Bah !  You  wouldn't  hare  a  wife  only,  you'd  have 
ten  or  a  dozen  small  children,  and  nurses,  and  doctors  to  support  too. 
Bah  !  As  I  said,  I'll  see  the  little  girl  and  make  it  all  straight.  Or 
suppose  TOU  write  a  letter  which  I  will  deliver.  Let  it  be  as  tender 
as  you  like,  only  say  I  insist  on  your  breaking  off  the  match,  and  that 
you  dare  not  marry  without  my  consent.  Come,  quick  about  it ;  I  like 
these  matters  settled  off-hand." 

What  could  I  do  P  I  loved  Jane  sincerely.  But,  should  I  marry 
without  my  worthy  godfather's  consent,  I  should  have  to  leave  college, 
and  be  depri?ed  of  the  means  of  ultimately  making  an  income  by 
which  I  might  support  her.  I  made  pp  my  mind,  if  I  could  not  marry 
iier,  at  all  events  to  marry  no  one  else,  so  I  sat  down  and  told  her  so, 
entreated  her  to  wait  patiently  for  better  times,  and  vowed  eternal 
constancy.  I  begged  her  to  write  and  express  her  own  sentiments  in 
return.  The  letter  I  gave  to  Mr.  Biddlecome  to  deliver.  Thd  next 
day  he  placed  a  note  from  Jane  in  my  hands.  My  heart  beat  quick  as 
I  opened  it,  and  sank  as  I  perused  its  contents.    It  ran : 

"Sib,— I  free  you  from  all  promises  which  you  might  consider 
binding,  and  can  only  hope  that  you  may  soon  find  a  lady  with  ideas 
and  sentiments  more  congenial  to  your  own  than  mine  appear  to  be. 
Though  I  pity  you,  my  wishes  are  for  your  welfare. 

"  Your  obedient  Servant, 

"  Janb  Beadon." 

This  was  more  than  I  could  stand.  The  letter  puzzled  me,  though. 
Could  she,  my  own  sweet,  loving  little  Jane,  have  written  itP  I 
would  judge  by  her  manner  the  next  time  I  met  her,  and  if  it  should 
be  as  fifeezing  as  her  epistle,  I  would  do  my  best  to  forget  that  I  had 
ever  loved  her.  We  did  meet  not  many  days  afterwards,  and  all  I  can 
say  is  that  I  was  petrified,  and  manfully  determined  to  follow  Mr.  Bid- 
dlecome's  advice. 

"  I  did  it  famously  for  you,  didn't  I  ?  You'll  thank  me  some  day, 
whatever  you  feel  now,"  he  exclaimed,  as  I  called  on  him  the  next  day 
at  his  rooms.  "  Take  my  advice ;  don't  lose  time,  but  look  out  for  a 
girl  to  meet  your  taste,  with  money,  and  plenty  of  it.  Come  to  me 
when  you  have  found  her,  and  I'll  help  you  to  secure  her ;  or  perhaps 
I  may  find  one  to  suit  you — who  knows  ?— only  keep  up  your  spirits. 
And  now  I  want  you  to  go  to  the  opera  with  me.  &o  home,  get 
dressed,  and  come  and  dine  with  me  at  half-past  five." 

Such  was  the  termination  of  my  first  attempt  to  enter  the  holy  state 
of  matrimony. 


CHAPTEB  II. 
UONOBA. 

I  HAD  got  through  nearly  two  years  of  my  university  career,  when  I 
one  morning  received  a  note  from  my  most  respected  godfather, 
desiring  me  to  meet  him  without  delay  at  the  Grolden  Harp  Hotel, 
Lamgaffo,  South  Wales.    "  I  wish  to  introduce  you  to  a  very  charm- 
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ing  family,  the  LedbuTjs,  and  shall  be  much  disappointed  if  you  do 
not  make  good  use  of  your  time,"  was  the  only  other  paragraph  in  the 
epistle.  Mr.  Biddlecome's  epistolary  style  was  usually  brief.  I 
hurried  down  to  Lamgaffo,  a  romantic  village  embosomed  in  hills, 
with  purling  streams,  and  rocks,  and  woods  in  their  neighbourhood. 
At  the  Q-olden  Harp  I  met  my  godfather.  He  surveyed  me  critically 
after  I  had  got  rid  of  the  dust  of  travel,  and  remarked,  "  You'll  do, 
come  along."  I  had  some  curiosity  to  know  to  whom  he  purposed  to 
introduce  me,  but  he  did  not  think  fit  to  enlighten  me  on  the  subject. 
Walking  for  half  a  mile  or  so,  we  reached  a  gateway,  through  which 
was  a  luindsome  cottage,  all  its  surroundings  giving  one  the  notion 
that  its  inhabitants  were  in  easy  circumstances.  Well-cared-for 
stables  on  one  side,  with  a  couple  of  carriages  standing  in  front  of  the 
coach*house  door ;  a  conservatory  on  the  other ;  high  brick  walls  of  a 
large  kitchen-garden  covered  with  peach  and  oth^  wall-fruit  trees,  and 
a  Ime  of  hothouses  and  graperies  seen  through  an  open  doorway,  left 
no  doubt  about  the  matter.  We  were  admitted  by  a  well-dressed 
butler  and  ushered  into  a  handsome  drawing-room,  where  we  found  a 
neat  old  lady  in  a  mob  cap  and  spectacles  on  nose,  totally  unlike 
what  I  should  have  expected  to  find  the  mistress  of  such  an  establish- 
ment. 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Ledbury,  allow  me  to  introduce  my  godson  to  you, 
and,  shall  I  say,  mv  heir,  Gilbert  Singleby,"  said  Mr.  Biddlecome, 
looking  affectionately  at  me.  "  I  confess  that  I  am  proud  of  him — 
about  to  make  a  great  figure  at  Oxford.  I  often  wish  that  I  had  had 
such  a  boy  of  my  own ;  but  Heaven's  will  be  done ;  it  is  more  fortu- 
nate for  him  that  I  have  not.** 

Mrs.  LedbTuj  looked  up  at  me  from  under  her  spectacles,  and  seemed 
well  satisfied  with  her  scrutiny. 

"  Is  the  captain  in  ?"  asked  Mr.  Eiddiecome. 

"  No ;  but  Leonora  is,  and  will  be  down  directly  she  hears  that  you 
have  come." 

I  naturally,  on  hearing  this,  turned  somewhat  anxious  glances 
towards  the  aoor,  till  it  opened  and  my  intended  entered — ^that  is  to 
say,  the  lady  I  had  no  doubt  my  godfather  intended  for  me.  She  was 
young,  simply  dressed,  and  not  ugly ;  indeed,  her  features  were  good, 
she  had  a  clear  complexion,  quiet  grey  eyes,  and  a  well-formed  figure. 
I  saw  all  that  at  the  first  glance,  and  I  must  own  that  I  knew  almost 
as  much  about  her  by  that  first  glance  as  I  did  at  the  end  of  the 
visit  and  several  subsequent  visits.  She  might  have  had  very  bright 
ideas,  but  she  did  not  indulge  me  with  them ;  her  conversation  might 
have  been  very  brilliant,  but  I  could  only  elicit  monosyllables ;  she 
might  have  been  in  the  habit  of  indulging  in  hearty  laughter,  but  my 
most  facetious  remarks  produced  only  the  faintest  smile.  When  I 
shook  hands,  or  rather  tried  to  shake  hands,  on  going  away,  hers  re- 
mained as  cold  and  rigid  as  the  model  in  a  glove-cleaner's  shop. 

"Well,  my  boy,  what  do  you  think  of  her  ?"  asked  my  godfather, 
as  we  walked  back  to  our  inn  to  dress  to  return  to  the  cottage  for 
dinner. 

"  She  seems  to  be  of  a  very  passive  character,"  I  answered,  not 
knowing  exactly  what  to  say,  and  unwilling  to  ofiend  him  by  saying 
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what  I  really  thought.  A  marble  statue  would  hare  been  as  much  to 
my  taste. 

"Passire!  exactly  bo/'  he  repeated.  "The  very  quality  moet 
desirable  in  a  wife.  What  can  a  sensible  man  want  more  ?  Your 
will  is  hers ;  your  pleasure  her  only  thought.  She  cares  for  nothing 
on  her  own  aeeount ;  she  has  no  opinions  to  oome  in  collision  wil£ 
yours.  l%at*B  my  beau  ideal  of  a  wife,  and  that's  the  idea  I  have 
formed  of  Leonora  Ledbury.  I  say,  Gilbert,  my  boy,  go  in  for  her ; 
she's  yours  for  the  askiug.  IVe  sounded  her  parents,  and  she  has 
thirty  thousand  pounds  of  her  own  the  day  she  marries.  That  wiil 
bring  you  in  a  handsome  income.  Just  let  me  mauage  it  and  you'll  see ; 
not  a  paltry  nine  hundred  a  year,  as  you  may  suppose,  bat  two  or  three 
thousand  at  least.    Think  of  that,  my  boy— think  of  that." 

I  did  think  of  that — why  shoul^'t  I  p  Three  thousand  a  year 
would  be  a  satisfactory  income,  two  thousand  would  be  pleasant. 
Sren  the  paltry  nine  hundred  he  spoko  of  was  not  to  be  despised ;  but 
the  lady — well — ^many  men  might  have  iEidmired  her.  On  a  next  visit 
I  thought  her  decidedly  good  looking ;  there  was  nothing  repellent 
about  her ;  perhaps  if  it  had  not  been  for  Jane  I  might  have  admired 
her,  but  her  manner  was  so  very  diff<»^ent.  My  ideas  as  to  the  quali- 
fications desirable  in  a  wife,  and  my  godfather's,  differed  considerably, 
that  was  all.  He,  as  a  City  man,  I  concluded,  was  somewhat  pre- 
judiced in  her  favour  by  her  money  qualifications.  He  wanted  me  to 
propose  then  and  there,  but  I  urged,  with  sufficient  show  of  reason, 
that  I  should  probably  ruin  my  cause  by  so  doing,  to  iilduce  him  to 
aUow  me  to  postpone  the  final  appeal  till  the  long  vacation,  when  I 

E remised,  on  my  word  of  honour,  to  come  down  and  woo  the  young 
idy  in  due  form.  To  this  arrangement,  as  the  time  was  not  far 
distant,  he  gave  a  somewhat,  I  thought,  unwilling  consent,  and  I 
returned,  with  my  mind  considerably  relieved,  to  Oxford. 

Hiere  is  an  advantage  in  having  the  reputation  of  being  wealthy,  or 
the  heir  to  wealth,  even  though  the  reality  may  be  far  distant.  Tes- 
tators are  more  apt  to  leave  money  to  those  who  possess  it  than  to 
those  who  have  none,  and  I  found  it  the  case  in  one  instance;  for  on 
my  arrival  I  received  a  lawyer's  lett^,  announcing  the  intelligence 
that  an  old  lady,  a  distant  relation,  had  left  me  all  her  property,  which, 
however,  only  realised  about  seventy  pounds  a  year.  It  was  not  much 
bv  itself,  but  it  was  a  pleasant  addition  to  the  two  hundred  and  fifity 
aUowed  me  by  Mr.  Biddlecome.  I  only  wished  that  it  had  been 
enough  to  make  a  settlement. 

The  term  was  drawing  to  an  end ;  I  must  go  to  fulfil  my  promise. 
I  had  a  good  many  debts,  by-the-by.  Young  men  at  Oxford  are  apt  to 
have  such  things,  and  my  godfiather  had  not  paid  me  up  my  allowance 
for  some  time.  Still  that  chreumstance  did  not  cause  me  a  moment's 
consideration.  I  thought  a  good  deal  of  Leonora  too ;  I  was  anxious 
to  please  my  liberal  godfather.  I  said  to  myself  more  than  once, 
"  xes,  she  has  much  tranquil  beauty — ^that's  the  word — and  she  has 
probably  a  tranquil  temper.  What  an  advantage.  I  should  never  get  on 
with  a  Xantippe.  I  have  always  admired  damness ;  there  is  ofben  more 
depth  beneatn — ^a  shallow  sea  is  easily  ruffled — and  then  she  has  thirty 
thousand  pounds.    Indeed,  I  shidl  be  a  very  fortunate  fellow  if  I  win 
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her.x  I'll  do  my  best  to  forget  Jane.  The  little  hussy ;  if  she  had 
really  cared  for  me  she  would  have  exhibited  more  feeling.  Probably 
Leonora  will  brighten  up  after  she  is  married.  Girls  often  do. 
Shouldn't  be  surprised  if,  when  she's  well  dressed,  as  I'll  take  good 
care  she  shall  be,  she  is  very  much  admired.  A  handsome  wife  with 
thirty  thousand  pounds,  and  I  dare  say  old  Biddlecome  will  back  it 
with  another  thirty  thousand — at  least  he's  often  said  as  much — by 
Jove !  I  shall  be  a  very  fortunate  fellow." 

Such  was  the  tenor  of  my  soliloquy.  The  term  was  drawing  to  a 
close ;  I  expected  to  be  at  Lami^afro  the  following  week,  and  had  no 
intention  of  losing  time  in  bringing  matters  to  a  conclusion  when  I 

fot  there,  when  a  letter  was  brought  me  from  my  godfather's  house- 
eeper,  containing  the  astounding  announcement  that  he  was  dead. 

*'  Poor  dear  gentleman,"  she  wrote,  '^  he  came  home  last  night  as 
chirrupy  and  merry  as  ever,  and  when  we  went  to  his  room  this 
morning  the  breath  had  been  gone  from  his  body  for  some  hours,  for 
he  was  cold  as  ice.  But,  Mr.  Singleby,  I  can't  make  out  what  it 
means.  Before  anybody  could  have  known  what  had  happened,  some 
strange,  suspicious-looking  men  came  to  the  house,  and  have  been  and 
put  seals  on  everything,  a&d  they  don't  treat  me  civil-like  at  all,  nor 
speak  respectful  of  him  that's  gone,  and,  as  I  says,  what  it  all  means  I 
don't  know." 

This  letter  threw  me  into  a  state  of  considerable  agitation.  Two 
friends  looked  in  at  the  moment.     I  told  them  what  had  occurred. 

"Very  melancholy  event,"  said  one,  with  a  mock  expression  of 
grief.  "  Poor  fellow,  how  I  pity  you.  I  say,  I  hope  old  Biddlecome 
will  cut  up  well." 

I  had,  1  confess,  called  him  old  Biddlecome  myself  at  times,  but 
just  now  I  felt  very  indignant  at  hearing  my  kind,  liberal  godfather 
spoken  of  in  that  ramiliar,  heartless  way. 

"  I  have  not  taken  into  consideration  the  amount  of  his  fortune,"  I 
answered,  in  atone  expresssive  of  my  feelings.  "  I  have  reason,  at  all 
events,  to  be  grateful  for  the  kindness  he  has  ever  shown  me." 

My  visitors  did  not  reply,  but  an  incredulous  smile  still  lingered 
on  their  countenances  as  they  took  their  leave. 

I  hurried  up  to  town,  and  drove  to  my  godfather's  lodgings.  His 
landlady's  countenance  wore  a  look  of  dismay,  as  she  met  me  in  the 
hall. 

"Lawk — lawk,  sir;  I  couldn't  have  believed  it  1"  she  exclaimed. 
"  They've  been  and  seized  everything ;  and  the  poor  old  gentleman 
hisself,  that  they  have ;  and  they  say  all  manner  of  bad  thin^  against 
him,  and  more  shame  to  them,  when  he's  dead  and  gone." 

Just  then  the  door  of  the  dining-room  opened,  and  my  uncle's 
solicitor,  whom  I  knew  by  sight,  appeared  at  it  and  beckoned  me  in. 
In  his  eye  was  no  welcoming  smile. 

"  This  is  a  bad  business,  Mr.  Singleby,  very  bad,"  he  began,  with- 
out introducing  me  to  two  other  persons  who  were  in  the  room. 
"  The  old  gentleman — I  don't  wish  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  the  dead 
— seems  to  have  deceived  everybody.  He  has  taken  me  in  completely, 
and  I  must  say  I  hope  that  he  has  you — made  you  a  mere  tool — an 
instrument  in  his  hands  for  obtaining  money  under  false  pretences. 
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This  is  what  he  is  accused  of,  and  reallj  I  have  no  means  of  defending 
his  character.    The  matter  is  too  palpable,  too  clear." 

"  Yes,  indeed,**  growled  out  one  of  the  other  gentlemen  at  the  table, 
eyeing  me  askance.  ''  I  hope  that  we  shall  not  discover  that  there  has 
been  any  complicity — any  cognisance  of  the  mode  in  which  my  friend 
Pettigrew's  late  client  has  contrived  to  prey  on  his  dupes  for  so  long 
a  series  of  years." 

"Sir,  I  did  not  come  here  to  be  insulted!"  I  exclaimed,  looking 
firmly  at  the  man  of  the  law.  "  If  I  have  been  a  dupe,  I  have  been  a 
most  unconscious  one,  and  I  can  prove  that ;  for  some  months  past 
I  have  not  received  a  shilling  from  Mr.  Biddlecome." 

"  Nor  has  anybody  else  either,  for  this  simple  reason  that  he  had 
not  a  shilling  to  pay,"  said  the  lawyer,  regarding  me  more  com- 
placently. "  I  hope,  young  gentleman,  that  Mr.  Pettigrew's  account 
of  you  will  prove  in  all  respects  to  be  correct." 

"  At  all  events  I  will  undertake  to  attend,  if  called  on,  at  any  time, 
to  help  to  right  those  who  have  been  wronged,"  I  answered.  "  I  can 
do  no  more." 

**  The  remark  of  an  honest  man,"  said  the  lawyer,  bowing  his  head 
towards  me.  "  The  affair,  I  am  afraid,  lies  in  a  nutshell.  There  is 
not  a  sixpence  forthcoming  to  pay  even  the  funeral  expenses.  He 
will  be  buried  at  the  expense  of  the  parish." 

"  No,  no ;  I  will  undertake  that  charge,  at  all  events,  and  shall  be 
obliged  if -Mr.  Pettigrew  will  kindly  have  the  matter  arranged,"  said  I. 

Mr.  Pettigrew,  who  had,  I  believe,  suffered  considerably,  but  had  a 
kind  heart,  promised  to  arrange  the  funeral,  and  to  let  me  know  when 
it  was  to  take  place.  I  was  leaving  the  house,  when  Mrs.  Lipscombe, 
the  landlady,  waylaid  me. 

"  Will  you  come  up  and  see  him,  poor  gentleman  ?  Even  now  I 
can't  believe  it  ?  "  she  asked. 

In  spite  of  my  belief  in  the  truth  of  all  I  had  heard,  I  said  "  Yes," 
and  was  ushered  into  the  room  where  lay  the  dead  man.  A  coarse- 
looking  fellow  was  sitting  smoking  a  short  pipe,  and  reading  a  news- 
paper, with  his  feet  on  the  fireless  grate,  that  be  might  make  use  of  it 
as  a  spittoon.  He  turned  his  head  carelesslv  as  I  entered,  took  a  whiff, 
and  went  on  with  his  studies.  On  the  bea  lay  all  that  remained  on 
earth  of  the  once  cheery-looking  person  I  had^considered  my  bene- 
factor. The  smile  was  gone — the  countenance  was  calm  enough  now, 
but  it  wore,  I  thought,  a  painful  expression.  I  should  scarcely  have 
recognised  it.  Eor  what  did  he  toil,  and  plot,  and  deceive,  and  bring 
ruin  on  his  dupes  ?  What  possible  advantage  could  he  have  antici- 
pated ?  It  was  a  problem  I  have  never  been  able  satisfactorily  to 
solve.  Yet  hundreds,  with  slight  variation,  are  pursuing  the  same 
course.  I  did  not  let  my  father  know  what  had  occurred  till  the 
funeral  was  over.     I  was  the  only  mourner. 

Mr.  Morton  observed,  when  he  heard  of  it,  he  had  long  been  sure 
that  it  would  be  so,  and  had  Pettigrew  taken  his  advice,  he  would  not 
have  numbered  Mr.  Biddlecome  among  his  clients." 

I  went  back  to  Oxford  to  finish  the  term,  a  sadder  if  not  a  wiser 
man.  I  was  greeted  with  numberless  small  accounts,  which  I  had 
long  been  endeavouring  to  get  in,  and  which  I  know  in  the  agreggate 
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made  a  most  diaagreeablj  large  sum.  They  must  be  paid,  aad  I  mait 
live.  I  was  not  a  man  of  business,  so  I  bad  no  notion  of  the  possi- 
bility of  coming  to  a  composition  with  my  creditors--of  paying  tbem 
balf  tbe  amount  of  tbeir  bills  and  pocketing  the  remainder.  I  was  of 
age,  so  I  sold  out  of  the  stocks  a  sum  sufiicient,  I  conceived,  to  satisfy 
aU  claimants ;  and,  as  the  bills  came  in,  paid  them  off,  without  even 
demanding  discount.  It  was  somewhat  green  in  me,  I  own,  and  the 
result  was  a  considerable  diminution  of  my  capital,  though  I  esta- 
bHahed  so  good  a  credit  in  the  town  that  I  might  have  run  into  debt 
again  for  five  times  the  amount  without  difficulty.  I  have  never 
ceased  wondering  how  it  was  that  my  respected  godfather  had  not  got 
hold  of  the  money  to  place  it  at  better  interest,  with  the  fortunes  of 
others  which  went  the  same  road.  I  ought  to  feel  deepljr  grateful  to 
him  for  the  ovoreight  Perhaps  he  looked  upon  it  as  a  little  mine  to 
be  worked  at  his  convenience  -,  or  did  any  compunctious  feelings  visit 
kirn  P  I  suspect  that  such  a  weakness  as  that  of  compunction  would 
never  have  interfered  to  prevent  him  obtaining  a  sixpence  he  wiahed 
for. 

"Beally,  Singleby,  you  are  ridiculously  out  of  spirita  about  this 
matter,"  remarked  my  chum,  Chariey  Scamperdale,  "  If  I  were  you,  I 
would  post  down  to  Larngaffo  and  see  what  you  can  do  with  Leonora 
Ledbury.     Thirty  thousand  pounds  is  not  to  be  sneeted  at,  old  boy." 

The  advice  accorded  with  my  own  notions,  and  I  forthwith,  accom- 
panied by  Charley,  set  off  for  South  Wales. 

If  Leonora's  manner  had  been  freezing,  her  ^lother's  was  per£i9Ctly 
petrifying  when  I  entered.  I  found  the  old  lady  alone  in  the  drawing- 
Toom.  Unbidden,  I  took  my  seat,  slowly  brushing  my  hat  round  and 
round  with  my  glove,  hoping  that  Mrs.  Ledbury  would  say  something 
to  relieve  me  from  the  task  of  commencing  the  conversation,  but  not  a 
word  would  she  utter.  At  length  I  felt  that  I  must  either  bolt  or 
b^in.     '^  Here  goes,"  I  thought ;  "  it  must  be  done." 

'^Mrs.  Ledbury,"  I  began,  ''  I  fear  that  my  appearanee  haa  been 
somewhat  unexpected,  but  tempted  by  the  kind  reception  you  gave  me 
when  I  was  before  in  this  part  of  the  country,  I  have  been  induced  to 
zepeat  my  visit." 

"  I  see  you  have,"  observed  the  lady,  and  relapsed  into  silence. 

"  Since  then  a  sad  event  has  occurred,"  I  went  on ;  "  my  kind  frigid 
and  benefactor  is  no  more." 

"  I  know  that  such  is  the  case,"  answered  Mrs.  Ledbury.  "  But 
let  me  observe,  if  Mr.  Biddlecome  was  your  benefEictor,  that  is  more 
than  he  was  to  any  one  else  that  I  can  hear  of." 

I  saw  from  this  remark  that  my  difficulties  would  be  great,  if  not 
insurmountable,  in  obtaining  the  hand  of  Leonora,  yet  I  determined 
not  to  be  daunted.    It  was  neck  or  nothing. 

**  I  am  aware  that  my  late  friend  had  by  some  means  or  other,  with 
which  I  am  not  acquamted,  entirely  lost  his  own  private  property ; 
but  I  may  venture  to  say  that  he  would  not  willingly  have  injured  a 
human  being." 

^  He  has  ventured  to  injure  us  to  the  tune  of  five  thousand  pounds, 
young  sir,"  said  the  lady,  screwing  up  her  mouth.  '^  He  has,  moreover, 
compelled  Mr.  Ledbury  to  make  a  journey  to  Loudon,  to  rescue  another 
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fiTe  thousand  which  had,  the  verj  morning  we  heard  of  the  death  of 
the  wretched  man,  been  sent  up  to  London  to  be  invested  in  some 
seheme  of  his  recomsiendation." 

"  I  hope  that  Mr.  Ledburj  did  recover  the  sum,"  I  exckimed,  with 
sincerity ;  "  and  I  can  assure  you,  Mrs.  Ledbury,  that  I  am  innoeent 
as  the  babe  unborn  of  all  Mr.  Biddlecome's  proceedings." 

"  Very  likely,  very  likely  indeed,*'  remarked  Mrs.  Ledbuiy,  still 
keeping  her  mouth  unpleasantly  pursed  up.  '^  Mr.  Ledbury  will  be  at 
home  shortly,  and  he  will  talk  to  you  on  the  subject ;  but  you  may 
judge  that,  under  these  circumstances,  the  attentions  which  you  pur- 
pose paying  to  Leonora  would  be  unacceptable.  We  are  plain-going 
people,  Mr.  Singleby,  and  I  like  to  be  plain." 

"  If  that  is  the  case,  madam/ 1  will  relieve  you  of  my  presence,"  I 
answered,  rising ;  for  I  had  no  fancy  to  face  old  Ledbury,  who,  I 
suspected,  would  prove  even  less  agreeable  to  deal  with,  than  his 
wife. 

"As  you  please,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Ledbury,  with  the  same  chilly 
manner,  ringing  the  bell  as  she  spoke ;  '^  I  do  not  see  that  it  can  make 
moch  difference.    Show  this  gentleman  out/'  she  added,  as  the  servant 


hurried  back  to  the  Golden  Harp  and  told  Scamperdale. 

"By  Jove!  the  old  dame  must  be  somewhat  of  a  Tartar,"  he 
exclaimed,  laughing  heartily.  "  I'll  tell  you  what,  though :  I  made  up 
mind,  if  you  gave  up  the  lady,  or  rather,  if  she  gave  up  you,  to  go  in 
for  her  myself  Depend  on  it,  old  Biddlecome  was  a  trustworthy 
jackal ;  I'll  act  the  part  of  the  lion." 

I  told  him  that  I  thought  there  was  no  use,  but  he  said  that  he  had 
nothing  to  do,  and  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  remain ;  so  I  was 
eonmelled  to  travel  back  bv  myself,  feeling  very  much  as  a  cur  does 
sneaking  away  with  his  tail  between  his  legs. 

A  few  days  afterwards  I  got  a  note  j&om  Scamperdale,  saying  that 
he  had  suc^eded  in  introducing  himself  to  the  Ledbuiy  family,  and 
was  getting  on  swimmingly ;  and  within  three  weeks  I  received  an- 
other, which  did  astonish  me. 

Circumstances  had  compelled  him  to  run  off  with  the  calm,  sedate 
Leonora.  ''  Bather  &at,"  he  added,  "  but  just  the  girl  for  me ;  and  the 
five  thousand  your  respected  godfather  got  hold  of  was  no  part  of  her 
thirty  thousand  pounds,  so  congratulate  me,  old  fellow." 


CHAPTJBR  in. 


HATmo  once  resolved  on  matrimony,  I  very  naturally  got  into  the 
habit  of  looking  about  for  an  object  on  whom  to  bestow  my  affections. 
After  my  experience  of  Leonora  Ledbury,  I  bad  grown  suspicious  of 
quiet,  country-bred  young  ladies,  and  several  of  my  friends,  speaking 
enthusiastically  of  the  delights  of  the  London  season,  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  try  it  as  soon  as  I  had  taken  my  degree. 

I  had  an  aunt  in  town  mixing  in  very  ^ood  society,  who  had  often 
invited  me  to  pay  her  a  visit.    She  replied  to  my  request  that  she 
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should  have  a  room  at  my  service  in  April,  and  hoped  that  I  would 
occupy  it  for  two  or  three  months. 

"Dancing  men  are  in  request,"  she  observed;  "and  if  you  will 
make  yourself  generally  agreeable,  I  can  promise  you  plenty  of  pleasant 
introductions!" 

Nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory.  My  aunt,  Mrs.  Archdall,  was 
a  widow  with  a  good  jointure,  who  gave  capital  parties,  and  her 
nephew,  fresh  from  Oxford,  was  sure  to  be  looked  on  with  complacency 
by  her  guests  in  general. 

People  in  London  haven't  the  means  of  inquiring  very  minutely 
into  the  fortunes  of  the  gentlemen  of  their  acquaintance,  however 
much  they  may  wish  to  do  so;  and, ^provided  a  young  man  dances 
well,  dresses  well,  is  gentlemanly  in  his  manners,  tolerably  agreeable 
in  conversation,  a  fair  field  is  open  to  him ;  if  he,  in  addition,  is  good 
natured  and  ready  to  oblige  the  hostess  at  the  houses  he  frequents,  and 
executes  her  little  behests,  he  is  sure  to  be  a  favourite,  and  to  have 
as  many  invitations  as  he  can  possibly  accept.  I  soon  found  myself  in  a 
whirl  of  dissipation.  I  cannot  say  that  I  found  it  extravagantly  delight- 
ful, though  I  might  have  been  accused  of  being  somewhat  extravagant. 
I  spent  a  large  portion  of  my  attenuated  income  in  cabs,  gloves,  pumps, 
and  neckties,  but  without  doing  so  I  do  not  see  how  I  could  have  en- 
tered into  the  society  in  which  I  was  moving.  My  success — if  success 
was  to  be  measured  by  the  number  of  balls,  soirees,  concerts,  and 
garden  fetes  I  attended— was  far  greater  than  I  expected,  and  one 
family  especially,  the  Burbury  Blakes,  took  me  up  and  paid  me  the 
most  marked  attention. 

There  was  a  Mr.  Burbury  Blake,  but  I  seldom  saw  him,  except 
when  I  dined  at  the  house ;  and  there  was  a  Mrs.  Burbury  Blake,  but 
she  wasn't  the  attraction;  but  there  was  also  five  Miss  Burbury 
Blakes,  one  of  whom  it  was  intended,  I  have  no  doubt,  should  become 
Mrs.  Q-ilbert  Singleby.  Taking  them  in  the  aggregate,  they  were 
really  pretty  girls.  I  from  the  first  affected  Selina,  the  third,  the 
most.  She  was  a  dark  beauty  with  flashing  eyes,  full  of  life  and  ani- 
mation, with  a  slight  figure,  just  a  little  too  thin — that  is  to  say,  she 
could  not  afibrd  to  lose  flesh,  and  she  looked  as  if,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, she  might  do  so.  I  admired  her  from  the  first,  and  she 
soon  appropriated  me  on  all  occasions. 

I  was  not  the  only  young  man  they  had  taken  up ;  for  there  were 
several  more  or  less  attached  to  the  family,  all  of  whom  had,  or  were 
supposed  to  have,  fortunes.  Sometimes  I  discovered  that  they  were 
let  down  again  in  a  somewhat  summary  manner,  but  this,  I  concluded, 
was  because  the  young  ladies  discovered  that  the  young  gentlemen 
were  not  as  well  conducted  as  they  considered  desirable.  Scarcely  was 
one  engagement  fulfilled  than  I  received  another  invitation  to  fill  up  a 
spare  comer  on  the  following  day  at  the  dinner-table,  or  to  meet  a 
few  friends  unexpectedly  arrived  in  town,  or  to  accompany  my 
daughters  and  me,  meaning  the  Miss  Burbury  Blakes  and  Mrs.  Bur- 
bury Blake,  to  the  theatre ;  and  then  I  was  very  soon  asked  to  join 
the  family  circle  at  dinner.  After  this  I  began  to  feel  sure  of  my 
ground.  What  could  it  mean,  but  tbat  I  was  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  family  ?     I  felt  like  a  lover,  ,and  acted  like  one,  or,  in  other  words. 
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as  my  sporting  acquaintance,  Dick  Crupper,  would  have  said,  like  a 
fool.  I  was  making  good  way  with  Selina,  and  she  began  to  talk  to 
me  in  an  intimate,  confiding  manner,  expressing  her  tastes  and  wishes. 
She  assured  me  that  they  were  very  moderate;  but  I  felt  rather 
puzzled  to  know  how  they  were  to  be  gratified  unless  she  was  to  have 
a  far  larger  fortune  than  I  supposed  possible,  or  had  expectations  of 
which  I  had  heard  nothing.  All  she  wanted  was  a  pretty  place  in  the 
country,  with  a  conservatory  and  hothouse,  graperies  and  pineries,  an 
open  carriage  with  a  pair  of  ponies,  a  close  carriage  for  the  eveniog,  a 
butler  and  footman,  a  house  in  town  for  the  season,  "  where,  you 
know,"  she  remarked,  **  the  simplest  plan  is  to  hire  a  couple  of 
carriages  and  a  pair  of  horses ;  and  then  a  trip  to  the  sea-side,  or  to 
Paris,  for  a  couple  of  months  or  so  in  the  year.  I  know  that  it  can 
all  be  done  very  nicely  for  three  thousand  a  year,  or  for  very  little 
more ;  that  is  to  say,  when  people  are  young  and  have  no  children ; 
when  they  have,  nurse  and  governesses  run  away  with  a  good  deal  of 
money,  and  parents  must  submit  to  deprivations,  unless  their  incomes 
increase  or  they  have  larger  ones  to  begin  with,  and  are  able  to  lay 
by.  Do  you  think  that  is  likely  to  be  the  case,  Mr.  Singleby  ?"  she 
asked,  in  the  most  naive  and  simple  way. 

Not  quite  at  the  time  understanding  her  meaning,  I  replied  that  I 
couldn't  exactly  tell,  but  that  I  admired  her  programme  exceedingly. 
I  could  scarcely  picture  a  pleasanter  sort  of  life,  though  I  should  like  ' 
to  extend  my  trips  to  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  and  perhaps 
to  Greece  and  the  Holy  Land  and  Egypt. 

"  How  very  delightful,  Mr.  Singleby  1  So  should  I !"  she  exclaimed. 
'*I  enjoy  travelling,  only  I  know  that  it  is  expensive  to  do  it  in  com- 
fort, and  I  didn't  like  to  speak  of  it." 

"  How  very  considerate,"  I  remarked ;  but  I  didn't  say  more,  for 
really  the  conversation  was  getting  deeper  than  I  was  prepared  for.  I 
couldn't  very  well  ask  her  if  she  had  really  three  thousand  a  year  and 
a  little  over,  while  it  would  have  made  it  appear  that  I  could  have 
supposed  it  possible  that  she  was  influenced  by  mercenary  motives, 
had  I  confessed  that  I  myself  was  fortuneless,  and  must  depend  on  her 
for  income. 

"  I  really  am  a  very  fortunate  fellow,"  1  said  to  myself.  "  She  must 
have  at  least  twice  as  much  as  Leonora  Ledbury,  and  far  more  beauty 
and  wit,  and  knowledge  of  the  world.  I  am  certain  that  Selina  would 
never  run  away  with  such  a  fellow  as  Scamperdale." 

My  aunt  was  a  very  kind  woman,  but  she  had  something  in  her 
manner  which  did  not  encourage  me  to  talk  about  my  love-affairs,  or 
perhaps  I  might  have  obtained  some  advice  from  her  as  to  how  to  act 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  The  next  day  I  attended  Selina 
and  her  mother  with  two  other  sisters  to  the  theatre,  to  see  Kean  per- 
form in  the  "  Stranger."  I  had  never  before  seen  any  tragic  acting :  my 
feelings  were  unexpectedly  overcome,  and  my  handkerchief  barely  con- 
cealed the  tears  which  flowed  from  my  eyes.  I  took  at  length  a  furtive 
glance  at  Selina,  expecting  to  see  her  equally  moved,  but,  instead,  I 
could  scarcely  believe  my  senses,  she  and  one  of  her  sisters  were  posi- 
tively laughing,  and,  what  was  worse,  looking  at  each  other,  I  felt 
almost  certain  laughing  at  me.  When  they  saw  that  I  observed  them, 
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they  stopped,  and  Selina  tried  to  put  on  a  melancboly  expression.  Of 
course  I  could  say  nothing,  but  it  made  me  doubt  whether  her  feelings 
were  quite  as  sensitive  and  refined  as  I  had  hoped.  Still,  I  must  saj 
this  much  for  Selina  Blake,  that  I  ne^er  met  a  better  partner  in  a  ball- 
room. It  was  a  pleasure  to  dance  a  polka,  raise  k  deux  temps,  or  a 
dashing  galop  with  her ;  light  as  a  feather,  and  buoyant  as  a  cork, 
she  flew  about  the  room  as  if  she  enjoyed  it  thoroughly,  and  was  never 
tired.  Had  I  only  met  her  in  the  ba^l-room  I  sh<nild  have  said,  take 
her  all  in  all,  that  she  had  few  equals.  Then  Mrs.  Burbury  Blake  waa 
a  nice  motherly  sort  of  a  woman  for  a  person  who  mixed  as  much 
as  she  did  in  gay  society,  at  least  so  I  judged  from  the  deep 
interest  which  she  took  in  the  concerns  of  all  the  young  men  who 
visited  at  her  house.  I  overheard  a  conversation  one  day  with  a  visi- 
tor, Mr.  Silas  Green,  lately  introduced. 

"  Have  you  many  brothers,  Mr.  Green  P"  asked  Mrs.  Burbury 
Blake,  in  a  kind  manner,  positively  demanding  confidence  in  return. 

^  Ob  yes,  I  have  several,'*  answered  Green.  "'  Capital  fellows.  I 
should  like  to  introduce  them  when  they  come  to  town." 

"  What  are  their  professions,  Mr.  Green  ?**  asked  Mrs.  Blake,  in 
the  same  quiet  tone. 

^'  Oh,  Jack  is  in  the  army.    Tom  in  the  navy.    Bill  is  going  into  a 
bank;  and  there  are  two  little  chaps  at  school,"  answered  Green, 
'briskly,  for  he  had  got  on  a  subject  which  interested  him. 
**  Have  you  any  sisters,  Mr.  Green  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Blake. 
"  Oh  yes,  four — one  little  one  and  three  grown  np,"  said  Green. 
"  Very  nice  girls.    Wouldn't  change  them  for  any  I  know." 

''  Have  you  any  single  tmcles  or  aunts  P"  asked  Mrs.  Blake,  with 
her  eyes  half  shut.  "  I  ask,  because  I  know  a  Mr.  Green  with  a  beau- 
tiful place  near  TJihridge," 

^'  He  ean't  be  an  uncle  of  mine,  though  I  have  several,"  answered 
Green.  '^  One  is  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  the  other  is  barrodc-master 
at  Bugleton,  and  another  is  in  the  City ;  but  they  have  all  wopping  big 
families,  and  beat  my  governor  in  that  respect." 

"  Is  your  father  the  eldest  brother  p"  asked  Mrs.  Blake,  in  a  tone 
as  if  the  question  was  of  no  importance. 

^  No,  I  think  not ;  my  uncle.  Captain  Green,  the  barrack-master,  is 
the  eldest." 

^  Oh  !'*  ejaculated  Mrs.  Burbury  Blake,  getting  up  and  walking  to 
another  part  of  the  room,  leaving  Mr.  Silas  Green  wondering  why  the 
conversation  had  been  so  abruptly  terminated. 

After  that  day  I  never  saw  Silas  Green  inside  the  house,  though  I 
met  him  several  times  dropping  his  pasteboard  at  the  door,  surprised 
that  not  one  member  of  so  large  a  family  could  ever  be  found  at  home. 
I  had  now  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  Selina  would  marry  me,  and 
I  was  considering  how  I  should  make  my  proposal  in  form,  when  I 
received  an  invitation  to  accompany  the  ladies  to  Bpsom..  The  day 
was  lovely — Selina  looked  more  brilliant  than  ever.  I  had  got  myself 
up  «t  considerable  expense,  with  a  new  over-coat  and  a  reil  in  addition, 
and  was  prepared  to  do  ample  justice  to  the  champagne  luncheon  Mrs. 
Burbury  Blake,  I  well  knew,  had  prepared.  I  never  felt  in  higher 
spirits.     I  was  positively  witty  as  we  drove  down,  animated  by  Selina^s 
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bright  eyes  and  sweet  Bmiles  in  the  first  place,  and  in  the  second  hy 
the  whirl  and  the  bustle,  the  shouts  of  the  spectators  lining  the  road, 
standing  at  garden  gates,  and  looking  out  of  cottage  windows,  the 
jokes  of  the  people  in  vehicles  of  every  description,  from  lumbering 
omnibuses  and  vans,  barouches,  cabs,  gigs,  and  costermongera'  carts, 
post  whom  we  whisked,  or  who  occasionally  got  a-head  of  us ;  and  then, 
aa  we  approached  the  course,  the  thousands  congregated,  the  stands, 
the  booths,  the  curious  sights  which  met  our  view,  made  it  perfectly 
delightM. 

"  We  shall  have  a  jolly  drive  back  again,  shan't  we  ?"  I  couldn't 
help  observing  to  Selina.  As  I  became  more  intimate,  I  had  adopted  a 
^uniliar  phraseology,  to  which  she  in  no  way  objected ;  indeed,  she 
occasionally  indulged  in  a  fast  expression  herself.  I  would  gladly  have 
spent  the  whole  day  by  her  side,  but  some  men  of  the  party  who  had 
come  down  in  another  carriage,  invited  me  to  take  a  stroll,  and  I  could 
not  well  refuse  them.  I  unintentionally  put  my  hand  into  hers  aa  we 
parted,  and  she  sensibly  returned  the  pressure — in  fact,  I  may  say, 
gave  it  a  good  squeeze.  Jane  Beadon  never  did  more.  We  now  strolled 
about  for  some  time,  and,  when  I  proposed  returning,  did  what  men 
often  do  on  such  occasions,  lost  our  way,  which  was  provoking,  as  I 
wanted  to  be  with  Selina,  and  the  rest  wanted  to  be  taking  luzieheon, 
as  they  naturally  concluded  that  they  might  otherwise  lose  a  portion 
of  their  share  of  the  champagne  and  sandwiches.  At  length  we  got 
into  the  right  direction,  and  approached  the  carriage.  Who  should  I 
see,  as  I  caught  sight  of  it,  but  Jack  Scamperdale  standing  on  the  steps 
on  one  side,  and  Leonora  Ledbury — I  mean  Mrs.  Scamperdale-^on  the 
other,  talking  in  the  most  intimate  manner  with  Mrs.  Biirbury  Blake 
and  her  daughters.  They  were  laughing  heartily,  and  casting  glances 
towards  me  as  I  drew  near — Selina  even  was  smiling.  Why  shouldn't 
she  ?  It  might  have  been  a  very  good  joke  that  had  excited  their 
risible  faculties,  but  I  don't  think  it  was,  as  fisur  as  I  was  concerned.  I 
shook  hands  with  Jack,  and  was  going  to  bow  formally  to  Leonora,  but 
she  insisted  on  my  coming  round  to  her  side  of  the  carriage,  and  going 
through  the  same  ceremony  with  her  in  anything  but  the  tranquil 
manner  I  should  once  have  expected. 

**  1  thought  tluit  you  were  going  to  forget  me,  Mr.  Singleby,  and 
your  visit  to  Lamgaffo,"  she  exclaimed.  "  Ha !  ha !  ha !  Imt  I  won't 
lake  up  old  remembrances.  I  have  been  describing  your  appearance 
and  disappearance  on  that  occasion — ha!  ha  I  ha!" 

I  didn't  quite  like  this,  but  knew  that  it  was  best  to  put  a  bold  face 
on  the  matter,  though  I  suspect  that  I  must  have  looked  rather  con- 
fused. I  should  like  also  to  have  retaken  my  seat  by  the  side  of 
Selina,  but  Jack  and  his  wife  so  pertinaciously  kept  their  post,  that  1 
found  that  impracticable.  At  length,  driven  by  hunger,  I  was  com- 
pelled to  attack  the  debris  of  the  luncheon  with  the  companions  of 
my  walk.  I  had  been  occupied  with  my  eyes  fixed  on  the  oones  of  a 
chicken-pie,  and  after  a  little  time,  when  I  looked  up,  I  found  that 
Jack  and  his  wife  were  gone,  and,  with  alacrity,  was  about  to  resume 
my  seat  by  Selina's  side,  when,  to  my  inward  vexation,  I  perceived 
that  it  was  occupied  by  the  son  of  the  great  brewer,  young  Sir  Charles 
Butts,  with  whom  I  did  not  know  that  the  Biirbury  Blakes  were 
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acquainted,  but  at  whom,  I  well  remembered,  but  a  short  time  before 
they  had  cast  the  shafts  of  their  ridicule  to  my  infinite  amusement.  I 
could  say  nothing,  but  I  waited  patiently,  expecting  to  see  him  vacate 
th*  seat,  but  he  leaned  back  in  a  way  which  looked  as  if  he  were  about 
to  occupy  it  permanently — at  least  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  At  last,  as 
I  stood  gaping  by  the  side  of  the  carriage,  unable  to  edge  in  a  word, 
and  looking,  I  suspect,  very  like  a  fool,  Mrs.  Burbury  Blake  beckoned 
me  to  come  round  to  her,  and  whispered  as  if  neither  the  unfledged 
baronet  nor  her  daughters  were  to  hear. 

"  You'll  excuse  us,  Mr.  Singbaby — Singleby  I  mean ;  I  beg  your 
pardon — but  you'll  understand  that  we  haven't  room  in  the  carriage  to 
convey  you  back  to  town.  I  have  no  doubt  that  you'll  find  the 
means  of  getting  there — on  the  top  of  an  omnibus,  or  in  a  cart  or  cab — 
and  if  you  haven't  a  purse  about  you,  and  a  few  shillings  are  likely  to 
be  of  service,  I  shall  be  happy  to  place  them  at  your  disposal." 

As  she  spoke,  a  smile  played  over  the  countenances  of  the  rest  of 
the  party  in  the  carriage.  This  was  adding  insult  to  injury  with  a 
vengeance. 

"  No,  thank  you,"  I  answered,  biting  my  lips  with  vexation,  but 
with  as  much  calmness  as  I  could  command  ;  ''  I  am  not  so  hard  up  as 
that,  and,  besides,  a  long  walk  will  rather  do  me  good.  Good  morn- 
ing.   A  pleasant  drive,  ladies." 

And  I  turned  on  my  heel  and  hurried  off  among  the  crowd.  My 
only  fear  was  to  find  myself  again  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Burbury  Blakes'  carriage,  and  subject  to  the  laughing  glance  of 
Selina's  eyes.  How  long  I  had  been  wandering  about,  feeling  as 
forlorn  as  Bobinson  Crusoe  in  his  island,  though  in  the  midst  of  a 
crowd,  I  know  not,  when  I  heard  a  shout. 

"Hillo,  Singleby,  jump  up  here  !  I'll  whisk  you  up  to  town  in  time 
to  dine  and  dress  for  Lady  Snaregrove's  ball  to-night." 

And  before  I  knew  exactly  where  I  was,  I  found  myself  seated  be- 
hind Jack  Scamperdale  and  his  wife,  and  alongside  his  small  groom,  in 
his  trap,  as  he  called  his  dog-cart. 

"  Q-lad  to  find  you,  old,  fellow — hunting  for  you  everywhere,"  he 
continued.  "  Don't  blame  me  for  what  has  happened.  I've  served 
you  a  good  turn.  I  know  the  Burbury  Blakes  of  old.  Those  girls 
may  have  some  day  between  two  and  three  hundred  a  year  apiece,  and 
would  spend  three  thousand  if  they  could.  If  I  hadn't  come  in  they 
would  have  found  you  out  before  long,  after  you  had  proposed  and 
were  engaged,  and  had  begun  to  make  presents  which  you  would 
never  have  seen  again,  and  there  would  have  been  a  blow-up,  and  you 
would  have  cursed  your  unlucky  stars  that  yoti  ever  set  eyes  on  them. 
Be  grateful,  therefore,  and  take  my  advice.  Gro  to  Lady  Snare- 
grove's  to-night  and  dance  your  feet  off.  To-morrow  you  will  be  all 
right." 

I  went  to  the  ball  as  advised,  where  I  met  Jack  Scamperdale,  who 
was  a  nephew  of  Lady  Snaregrove's,  and  he  introduced  me  to  a 
number  of  very  nice  girls.  I  was  in  the  most  hilarious  spirits,  and 
never  enjoyed  a  ball  more  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Among  the  partners  to  whom  I  was  introduced  at  that  hall  by  Jack 
Scamperdale  were  two  sisters,  Emily  and  Mary  Upton,  very  nice  girls. 
The  eldest  had  a  slight  figure,  was  a  thought  taller  than  the  ordinary 
height,  and  fair.  The  youngest  was  petite,  with  rich  brown  hair  and 
brown  soft  eyes — a  very  sweet  creature.  They  were  daughters  of  a 
Colonel  Upton,  an  Indian  officer,  had  only  one  brother,  in  India  hold- 
ing a  good  staff  appointment,  and  a  rich  bachelor  uncle  high  in  the 
civil  service,  were  acquainted  with  my  aunt,  and  were  coming  to  her 
next  ball,  to  come  off  in  a  fortnight.  All  this  I  learned  from  Jack  and 
the  young  ladies  in  the  course  of  the  evening. 

"  Go  it,  old  fellow,"  he  whispered,  as  he  passed  me  while  I  was 
dancing  with  Mary,  who  had  just  crossed  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
quadrifle.  "  No  want  of  means  there  ;  moderate  in  their  wishes— sen- 
sible people.     You'll  do." 

"  That  will  just  do.  No  chance  of  a  disappointment  in  this  case," 
I  thought  to  myself. 

Then  and  there  I  made  up  my^mind  to  fall  in  love  with  one  of  the 
Miss  Uptons.  I  could  not  at  tlie  moment  settle  which,  still  I  had  a 
leaning  from  the  first  for  Mary,  though  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
her  elder  sister  was  a  very  charming  person.  I  had  no  difficulty  in 
finding  an  excuse  for  offering  to  call  the  next  day  to  take  a  song 
which  they  could  not  by  possibility  procure  themselves.  They  were 
much  obliged,  and  gave  their  tacit  consent.  I  divided  my  attentions 
very  equally ;  for  I  danced  two  quadrilles,  a  waltz,  and  a  polka  with 
each,  and  took  them  both  in  to  supper' in  succession. 

They  didn't  seem  to  know  many  men  either,  which  was  pleasant. 
I  hate  to  be  one  of  a  herd  of  he  creatures  hovering  round  a  girl.  I 
was  received  very  graciously  the  next  day  when  I  called.  The  young 
ladies  looked  as  blooming  and  fresh  as  if  they  had  been  sitting  by  the 
sea-side  all  the  morning  instead  of  dancing  till  three  o'clock.  The  fact 
was,  I  found  that  they  had  taken  a  ride  in  the  Park  before  breakfast, 
when  most  young  ladies  were  still  asleep. 

"  Do  you  ride  early,  Mr.  Singleby  ?"  asked  Mary.  "  If  you  do,  you 
will  find  us  in  Eotten  Kow  at  eight  o'clock,  unless  it  rains  very  hard. 
We  take  a  cup  of  chocolate,  or  caf6  au  lait,  first,  and  come  home  to 
breakfast." 

I  had  to  confess  that  I  did  not,  but  I  did  not  say  that  I  should  have 
found  it  inconvenient  to  hire  a  hack,  much  more,  to  keep  a  horse,  on 
an  income  not  exceeding  forty  pounds  a  year. 

"Oh,  then,  let  me  advise  you  to  do  so  forthwith,"  said  Mary. 
"  Nothing  is  so  conducive  to  health.  I  am  sure  that  we  couldn't 
stand  the  hot  rooms  of  a  London  season  if  we  did  not.  Papa  rides 
with  us  generally,  but  not  always.  He  will  be  glad  to  make  your  ac- 
quaintance, and  I  know  that  you  will  like  him;  for  he  talks  to 
young  men  just  as  if  he  were  a  young  man ;  indeed,  he  seems  almost 
one  at  times." 

All  this  was  very  pleasant,  and  at  length,  having  spent  a  most 
agreeable  morning,  I  took  my  leave. 
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Colonel  Upton  left  his  card  on  me  in  due  form,  and  of  course  I  took 
an  early  opportunity  of  returning  his  visit,  when  I  believed  that  his 
daughters  would  be  at  home  and  he  would  be  at  his  club.  I  was  not 
disappointed,  and  met  them  again  the  next  evening,  and  I  began  to 
consider  myself  on  the  terms  of  an  intimate  friend. 

^  My  dear  Gilbert,  you  look  pale,'*  observed  my  aunt,  a  few  days 
after  this.     "  This  racketing  town  life  does  not  suit  you." 

"  I  don't  feel  ill,  I  assure  you,  though  I  believe  if  I  could  oc- 
casionally get  a  gallop  in  the  Park  I  should  look  all  the  better." 

"  By  all  means  then  take  it,  G-ilbert,"  answered  the  kind  lady  ;  **  go 
to  Snell,  the  man  from  whom  I  job  my  horses,  and  tell  him  to  mount 
you  and  charge  it  to  my  account.*' 

I  had  been  accustomed  to  ride  as  a  boy,  and  the  next  morning,  one  of 
the  brightest  in  May,  found  me  in  Rotten  Row  eagerly  looking  out  for 
the  Uptons.  I  soon  espied  them  riding  with  a  fine,  gentlemanly-look- 
ing man,  whom  I  took  to  be  Colonel  Upton.  I  rode  up,  they  introduced 
me,  and  I  joined  their  party.  The  colonel  spoke  to  me  in  a  frank, 
cordial  manner,  and  I  felt  at  once  at  home  with  him.  I  had  now  an 
opportunity  of  meeting  the  Miss  Uptons  every  day,  and  I  did  not  fail 
to  avail  myself  of  it.  Still  I  did  not  show  any  marked  preference  for 
either  sister,  though  I  may  perhaps  Ivive  done  so  at  first  to  Mary.  One 
morning  I  found  them  accompanied  by  a  gentleman  I  had  not  before 
seen.  They  introduced  him  as  Captain  Sinclair.  He  was  riding  with 
Emily  when  I  came  up,  and  I  therefore  took  my  place  alongside  Mary, 
who  might  possibly  not  have  attended  as  much  as  usual  to  my  remarks, 
but  I  did  not  observe  this  at  the  time.  When  I  next  called  I  found 
him  in  the  drawing-room,  making  himself,  I  should  say,  rather  at  home, 
and  I  saw  him  dancing  with  both  sisters  alternately  at  a  ball  on  the 
following  day.  I  wished  to  know  more  about  the  captain,  but  they 
showed  no  inclination  to  enlighten  me.  I  now  observed  that  wherever 
they  went  there  he  was.  I  have  always  had  a  somewhat  jealous  feeling 
when  I  have  found  dashing  military  officers  intimate  with  young  ladies 
whom  I  have  in  any  way  a&cted — not  that  I  have  seen  anything  in  them 
superior  to  other  men,  but  they  have  generally  been  idle,  good-looking 
fellows,  with  little  to  do  except  to  make  themselves  agreeable,  and  -so 
they  are  very  apt  to  cut  out  steady-going  civilians,  who  have  no  deeds 
of  arms  to  talk  about,  no  adventures  to  narrate,  and  no  time  to  phi- 
lander. I,  however,  as  I  had  nothing  to  do,  had  not  this  excuse  for 
being  cut  out,  so  I  resolved  to  lose  no  more  time  about  the  matter.  I 
would  propose  forthwith.  But  to  which  ?  there  was  the  question ;  «nd 
when  1  had  proposed,  what  would  the  colonel  say  to  my  want  of  for- 
tune P  Harassing-  questions.  Still  nothing  risk — ^nothing  gain.  I 
would  first  ascertain  to  whom  Captain  Sinclair  was  paying  hw 
attentions.  There  could  be  no  difficulty  in  that,  I  thought.  I 
would  then  devote  myself  to  the  other,  and  pop  the  question  on  the 
first  convenient  opportunity.  I  was  not  left  long  in  doubt.  I  was 
certain  he  was  making  up  to  Mary — so  Emily  should  be  mineu  I  Pre- 
ferred her,  in  reality.  1  had  no  time  to  lose  for  the  latter  part  oi  my 
plan.  My  aunt's  ball  ^as  to  come  off  the  next  evening.  I  foitunately 
met  them  at  the  exhibition,  and  devoted  myself  to  Emily.  I  danced 
with  her  tiKice  as  often  as  with  Mary  at  a  party  to  which  I  accom- 
panied them.    I  rode  alongside  her  in  Rotten  Row  the  next  monmigy 
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and  framed  an  excuse  for  calling  in  the  afternoon.  That  evening,  at 
m^  aunt's  ball,  I  would  put  the  question.  Of  course  I  was  nervous. 
How  could  I  be  otherwise  ?  They  had  asked  to  bring  Captain  Sinclair. 
So  much  the  better.  "While  he  was  engaging  the  attention  of  Mary,  I 
should  have  Emily  all  to  myself.  They  came.  Emily  was  escorted  by 
the  captain — Mary  by  her  father.  But  there  was  nothing  remarkable 
in  that.  I  do  not  tiiink  that  strangers  would  have  discovered  that 
the  oaptain  was  anything  but  an  ordinary  acquaintanoe,  by  his  manner 
in  society,  or  by  theirs.  I  had  long  to  wait  for  the  opportunity  I 
sought.  I  tried  to  make  myself  as  agreeable  as  possible  to  the  other 
guests— danced  without  cessation,  choosing  always  the  ugliest  girls, 
or  those  who  knew  no  one  and  hadn't  partners.  I  felt  myself  wonder- 
fully virtuous. 

"  Thank  you,  Gilbert,"  said  my  aunt,  with  an  approving  nod,  as  I 
passed  her.  "  You  are  doing  capitally.  Never  had  a  better  master  of 
the  ceremonies." 

"  Then  do  put  in  a  good  word  for  me  with  Emily,"  said  I. 
She  stared  and  was  going  to  question  me,  but  some  one  coming 
up  prevented  her  from  speaking  and  me  from  explaining  myself.     At 
length  I  had  engaged  Emily  to  dance.     We  stood  up,  but  I  had  for* 
gotten  to  arrange  a  vis-a-vis,  and  we  were  thrown  out. 

"  Pray  come  here,'*  I  said  quietly,  leading  her  to  a  seat  in  a  veran- 
dah covered  over  and  decorated  with  flower-pots.  "  The  rooms  are 
hot,  and  I  can  never  talk  in  a  hot  room."  I  felt  my  arm  tremble,  and 
my  tongue  didn't  feel  at  all  capable  of  conversation.  She  observed  my 
agitation. 

"  You  have  been  over-exerting  yourself,  Mr.  Singleby.  You  are 
unwell,  I  am  sure,"  she  said,  in  the  kindest  manner. 

"  Oh  no,  no;  not  at  all  unwell,"  I  answered,  with  a  rapid  utterance. 
"  But  I  have  a  very — ^very  important  subject  to  talk  to  you  about, 
Miss  Upton — Emily.    I  want  to  ask  you  to  marry  me.     I  love  yon« 

I  admire  you.     I  think  you  the  most  charming " 

**  Oh,  pray  stop,  Mr.  Singleby ! — pray  stop !"  she  exchumed,  in  a 
somewhat  vexed  and  annoyed  tone.  '*  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  this. 
At  first  we  thought  that  you  did  somewhat  admire  Mary ;  but  when 
papa  spoke  to  your  aunt  about  you,  she  said  that  jou  had  barely  an 
income  to  support  yourself  with  the  greatest  possible  economy,  and 
that  therefore  you  were  a  perfectly  safe  man  as  a  dancing  partner  op 
riding  escort,  as  you  had  too  much  sense  ever  to  commit  the  egregious 
folly  of  even  thinking  of  marrying.  I  merely  repeat  your  aunt's 
iropds.  As  for  myself,  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  compliment 
you  have  paid  me,  but  I  have  long  been  engaged  to  Captain  Sinclair. 
Pray  let  the  matter  rest  here.  If  you  will  keep  your  own  counsel,  so 
will  I;  and,  as  a  friend,  let  me  advise  yon,  afl«r  you  have  diBcav»ed 
the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  life  you  are  leading,  enter  soase  pro- 
fession, and  work  manfolly  in  it  till  you  feel  that  you  can  properiy 
support  such  a  wife  as  I  am  sure  you  will  then  deserve.^' 

Keally  I  could  say  nothing  to  this  very  sensible  address,  except  to 

hank  her  cordially,  and  to  beg  that  I  might  always  be  numbei^  in 

be  ranks  of  her  frienda.    This  she  promised,  and  proposed  that  we 

ohould  stand  up  aad  dazioe  the  next  quadrille,  as  if  nothing  had 

^aappened. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
ELIZABETH.      FANNT.      KATHAEINB.      EYADNB.      EUPHR08TNB. 

I  COULD  not,  notwithstanding  its  wisdom,  bring  myself  to  follow 
Miss  Upton's  advice  immediately.  In  the  course  of  that  and  the  fol- 
lowing season  I  fell  in  love  with  a  large  number  of  young  ladies,  and 
made  distinct  offers,  with  the  same  lamentable  results,  to  five — ^re- 
spectively christened,  Elizabeth,  Fanny,  and  Katharine,  Evadne,  and 
Euphrosyne. 

CHAPTER  yi. 
JANS. 

At  length  I  bethought  me  of  Emily  Upton's  advice,  and  having  an 
uncle  and  two  cousins  solicitors,  and  a  head,  I  flatter  myself,  on  my 
shoulders,  I  entered  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  was  called  to  the  Bar.  I 
met  with  more  success  than  was  anticipated  ;  and  finding  Jane  Beadon 
still  single  and  disengaged,  I  again  pronosed  and  was  accepted,  and 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  we  shall  be  shortly  married. 


THE  GIPSIES.* 


There  are  several  points  connected  with  the  gipsies  which  have 
attached  interest  to  them.  Such  are  their  mysterious  origin ;  their 
peculiar  habits,  manners,  language,  and  appearance;  their  being  a 
scattered  people  supposed  not  to  intermarry  with  other  races,  and  the 
"  wonderful  "  stories  told  of  them  or  by  them. 

Few  things  more  sweelly  vary  civil  life 
Than  a  barbarian,  savage  tinluer  tale, 

said  Christopher  North ;  and  it  being  premised  that  Tinkler  is  the 
Scotch  for  Gipsy,  it  must  be  admitted  that  their  modes  of  life  are  fa- 
vourable for  incident  and  adventure. 

As  to  their  origin,  in  Great  Britain,  where  the  Scriptures  are  so 
largely  read  and  so  much  pondered  upon,  any  theory  would  scarcely 
be  accepted  as  complete  which  had  not  some  Biblical  associations. 
Hence  the  author  of  the  work  now  before  us  assumes  that  the  gipsies 
were  Egyptians,  subjects  of  the  Shepherd  Kings,  who  left  their  country 
with  the  Jews  at  the  epoch  of  the  Exodus ;  and  that  as  part  of  the 
"  mixed  multitude "  they  travelled  into  India  and  acquired  the  lan- 
guage of  that  part  of  Asia.  All  this  is  mere  assumption.  It  is  an 
attempt  to  reconcile  a  supposed  origin  with  the  positive  associations 

*  A  History  of  the  Gipsies :  with  Specimens  of  the  Gipsy  Language.  By 
Walter  Simson.    Edited  by  James  Simson.    Sampson  Low  and  Son. 
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of  laDguage.  If  Egyptians,  why  should  the  gipsies  of  different 
countries  preserve  a  language  which  has  Hindhu  and  Sanscrit  con- 
nexions, rather  thian  that  of  other  countries  in  which  they  have  dwelt 
or  dwell  P  As  aliens  in  India,  the  peninsula  was  no  more  to  them 
than  any  other  portion  of  the  globe  in  which  they  might  be  scattered. 
More  importance  must  be  attached  to  what  can  be  made  out  of  their 
language  in  the  ethnological  part  of  the  subject  than  is  here  done. 
And  yet  the  author  of  this  Biblical  theory  is  excessively  wrath  with 
Mr.  Borrow  for  having  said  that  the  tale  of  the  gipsies  being  Egyp- 
tians probably  originated  amongst  the  priests  and  learned  men  of  the 
east  of  Europe,  who,  startled  by  the  sudden  apparition  of  bands  of 
foreign  people  in  appearance  and  language,  skilled  in  divination  and 
the  occult  arts,  endeavoured  to  find  in  Scripture  a  clue  to  such  a  phe- 
nomenon; the  result  of  which  was  that  theEomas  (gipsies)  of  Hinahu- 
Btan  were  suddenly  transformed  into  Egyptian  penitents,  a  title  which 
they  have  ever  since  borne  in  various  parts  of  Europe. 

*'  Why,*'  inquires  our  author,  "  should  the  priests  or  learned  men  of 
the  east  of  Europe  go  to  the  Bible  to  find  the  origin  of  such  a  people 
as  the  gipsies?''  Just,  we  might  reply,  for  the  same  reason  that 
Messrs.  James  and  Walter  Simson  do,  and  with  the  same  feeling  that 
led  Bunyan,  who  was  a  gipsy  of  mixed  blood,  anxious  to  trace  his  Is- 
raelitic  origin.  "  For  finding  in  the  Scriptures  that  they  [the  Israel- 
ites] were  once  the  peculiar  people  of  Qt)d,  thought  I,  if  I  were  one  of 
this  race,  my  soul  must  needs  be  happy." 

The  fact  is,  that  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  Oriental  languages, 
Coptic,  Arabic,  Turkish,  or  Persian,  suffices  to  show  that  what  can  be 
made  out  of  the  corrupt  jargon  of  modern  gipsies  does  not  belong  to 
any  of  the  above,  whilst  striking  analogies  can  be  adduced  with 
Hindhustani  and  Sanscrit.  Our  authors  are  indeed,  while  they 
advocate  an  Ethiopian  origin,  obliged,  as  ws  have  before  shown, 
to  have  recourse  to  a  theory  of  a  prolonged  residence  in  India  to  ac- 
count for  this  peculiarity.  The  only  exceptions  are  in  the  names 
given  to  them  in  different  countries.  Thus,  they  are  called  Tschingenes 
by  the  Turks  and  other  Eastern  nations,  Tzigany  in  Hungary,  Cygani 
in  Transylvania,  Cingari  in  Italy,  Gitanos  in  Spain,  Siganos  in  Por- 
tugal, Zigeuners  in  Germany,  and  Gipsies  in  England,  all  of  which 
names  may  be  fairly  looked  upon  as  corruptions  of  their  Eastern 
name,  and  not  of  "  !%yptian8."  The  terms  Harami,  or  "  robbers,"  of 
the  Arabians,  Heydens,  or  ''  heathens,"  of  the  Dutch,  and  Bohemians 
of  the  Erench,  are  mere  epithets* 

There  are,  indeed,  few  ethnological  features  to  connect  the  gipsies 
with  either  Ethiopic  or  Jewish  races.  Neither  colour,  nor  phy- 
siognomy, nor  language,  are  African ;  and  as  to  their  being  of  the 
"  mixed  multitude,"  they  would  have  been  as  likely,  if  so,  to  have  pre- 
served a  religion  as  they  have  a  language.  But  one  of  the  great  pe- 
uliarities  of  the  gipsies  is,  that  they  have  no  reKgion  peculiar  to  them- 
'Ives.  For  this  we  have  the  authority  of  Hoyland,  in  his  "  Historical 
,urvey  of  the  Gipsies,"  and  the  authors  of  the  work  before  us.  But 
hey  have,  on  the  other  hand,  preserved  traditions  of  their  passage 
through  Tartary,  from  the  east  to  the  west.  One  Peter  Bobinson^  a 
'imoua  celebrator  of  gipsy  marriages  in  Eifeshire,  had,  we  are  told. 
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Buspended  &om  bis  neck  a  large  rain's  horn,  as  a  badge  of  his 
priestly  ofBce.  Again,  two  ram's  horns  are  sculptured  on  the  tomb- 
stone of  a  gipsy-^hief  in  the  churchyard  of  Kirkcudbright.  The  ram 
was  an  emblem  of  power  among  many  Eastern  nations,  even  among 
the  Jews,  but  nowhere  so  much  so  as  among  the  Tartars,  with  whom 
it  was  the  banner  of  tribes,  and  the  national  emblem  ever  sculptured  in 
their  cemeteries.  Gipsies  also  sacrifice  a  horse  or  ass  on  parting  with 
their  wives.  The  practice  is  Indian  as  well  as  Tartar;  but  the  cere- 
monies are  more  similar  in  their  details  to  those  observed  by  the 
Tartars.  Our  author  relates  some  curious  instances  of  the  practice  as 
occurring  in  Scotland.  In  Sweden  and  Denmark,  as  also  in  some  parts 
of  Germany,  gipsies  are  always  called  Tartars ;  and  Grellmann  tells 
us  that  the  gipsies  sometimes  call  themselves  Tartars.  The  last  by 
itself  would,  however,  be  of  little  importance ;  for  they  also  call  them- 
selves sometimes  Egyptians,  probably  from  having  been  told  that  they 
were  so. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  spoke  of  the  language  of  gipsies  as  *'  a  great 
mystery,"  and  Dr.  Bright  considered  its  perpetuation  as  *^  little  short 
of  the  miraculous."  But  when  we  consider  that  the  race  have  always 
associated  closely,  and  more  or  less  exclusively,  together,  and  that 
their  language,  although  differing  slightly  in  different  countries,  has 
become  to  them  like  the  worship  of  a  household  god,  hereditary,  and 
is  spoken  among  them  under  the  severest  discipline,  there  is  nothing 
about  it  so  very  wonderful. 

It  is  undoubtedly  to  the  same  peculiarity  that  we  must  refer  what 
Dr.  Bright  considered  to  rank  **  amongst  the  most  curious  phenomena 
in  the  history  of  man,"  the  condition  and  circumstances  of  the  gipsy 
nation  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe.  This  condition,  however 
marked  in  one  aspect,  is  less  so  in  another.  So  long  as  a  gipsy  dwells 
in  a  tent,  lives  in  the  t>pen,  and  wanders  about  after  his  own  fiishion, 
earning  a  precarious  livelihood  by  petty  industry  as  a  tinker  oc  chair- 
mender,  and  the  women  as  basket-sellers  or  fortune-tellers,  they  are, 
although  no  longer  pastoral,  still  adhering,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  the 
manners  of  their  ancestors  and  the  original  customs  of  the  people ; 
but  when  they  become  settled  in  life,  either  by  marriage  or  inclination 
(and  they  seldom  leave  the  tent,  except  when  their  blood  is  diluted 
with  the  white),  the  prejudice  against  the  name  leads  them  to  hide 
from  the  public  their  being  gipsies ;  for  they  are  morbidly  sensitive  of 
the  odium  which  attaches  to  the  name  of  the  race  being  applied  to  them. 
The  effect  of  a  marriage  between  a  white  and  a  gipsy,  if  he  or  she  is 
known  as  such,  is,  we  are  told,  that  the  white  instmctively  withdraws 
from  any  connexion  with  his  own  race,  and  casts  his  lot  with  the 
gipsies.  The  children  born  of  such  unions  become  ultra-gipsies,  and 
this,  not  only  among  the  lower  classes,  but  even  in  higher.  An  lUus- 
taration  of  this  is  given  by  Borrow  in  the  case  of  an  officer  in  the 
Spanish  army  adopting  a  young  female  gipsy  child,  whose  parents  had 
been  executed,  and  educating  and  marrying  her.  A  son  of  this  mar- 
riage, who  rose  to  be  a  captain  in  the  service  of  Donna  Isabel,  hated 
the  white  race  so  intensely,  as,  when  a  child,  to  tell  his  father  that  he 
wished  he  (his  father)  was  dead. 

It  is  a  very  common  idea  that  gipsies  do  not  mix  their  blood  with 
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ihat  of  other  people.  But  this  is  so  far  from  being  the  caBe,  that  Mr. 
Simson  says  he  may  venture  to  assert  that  there  is  not  a  full-blooded 
gipsy  in  Scotland.  The  high-caste  gipsies  call  the  mixed  gipsies, 
who  are  basket-makers  and  live  in  caravans,  "  gorgios,*'  and  hold 
them  in  contempt.  If  a  high-caste  gipsy  girl  marries  a  white  man, 
this  is  the  way,  we  are  told,  she  brings  up  her  children : 

"  She  tells  them  her  *  wonderful  story,'  informs  them  who  they  are, 
and  of  the  dreadful  prejudice  that  exists  against  them,  simply  fc»  being 
gipsies.  She  tells  them  about  Pharaoh  and  Joseph  in  Egypt,  terming 
her  people  *  Pharaoh's  folk.'  In  short,  she  dazzles  the  imagination 
of  the  cluldren  from  the  moment  they  can  comprehend  the  simplest  idea. 
Then  she  teaches  them  her  words,  or  language,  as  the  '  real  Egyptian,* 
and  frightens  add  bevsrilders  youthful  minds  by  telling  them  that 
they  are  subject  to  be  hanged  if  they  are  known  to  be  gipsies,  or  to 
speak  these  words,  or  will  be  looked  upon  as  wild  beasts  by  those 
around  them.  She  then  informs  the  children  how  long  the  gipsies 
have  been  in  the  country  ;  how  they  lived  in  tents ;  how  they  were 
persecuted,  banished,  and  hanged  merely  for  being  gipsies.  She  then 
tells  them  of  her  people  being  in  every  part  of  the  world,  whom  they 
can  recognise  by  the  language  and  signs  which  she  is  teaching  them; 
and  that  her  race  will  everywhere  1^  ready  to  shed  their  blood  far 
them.  She  then  dilates  upon  the  benefits  that  arise  &om  being  a 
gipsy — benefits  negative  as  well  as  positive ;  for  should  they  ever  be 
set  upon,  garotted  for  example,  all  they  will  have  to  do.  will  be  to  cry 
out  some  such  expression  as  BiejU  rate,  calo  chabo  (good  night,  gipsy 
or  black  fellow),  when,  if  there  is  a  gipsy  near  them,  he  w3l  protect 
them.  The  children  will  be  fondled  by  her  relatives,  handed  about 
and  hugged  as  *  little  ducks  of  gipsies.'  The  granny,  while  sitting  at 
the  fireside,  like  a  witch,  performs  no  small  part  in  the  education  of  the 
children,  making  them  fairly  dance  with  excitement.  In  this  mann^ 
do  t^e  children  of  gipsies  have  the  gipsy  soul  literally  breathed  into 
them." 

All  that  is  necessary,  according  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  to  per* 
petuate  the  tribe  is  simply  for  the  gipsies  to  know  who  they  are,  and 
the  prejudice  that  exists  towards  the  race  of  which  they  are  a  part ;  to 
say  nothing  of  the  innate  associations  connected  with  their  origin  and 
decent.  By  this  simple  process,  Mr.  Simson  argues,  let  their  blood 
be  mixed  as  it  may,  let  even  their  blood -relation  ship  outside  of  their 
body  be  what  it  may,  the  gipsies  still  remain,  in  their  private  associa- 
tions, a  distinct  people,  into  whatever  sphere  of  human  action  theji 
may  enter ;  although,  in  point  of  blood,  appearance,  occupation,  char 
ract^,  and  religion,  they  may  have  drifted  the  breadth  of  a  hemisphere 
from  the  stakes  and  tent  of  the  original  gipsy.  Oipsydom  thus  ever 
handed  down  and  ever  kept  alive  is  an  absolute  fact,  absolute  as  to 
blood,  and  absolute  as  to  those  teachings,  feelings,  and  associations 
that,  by  a  moral  necessity,  accompany  the  possession  of  the  blood. 
Bemove  the  prejudice  against  the  gipsies,  make  it  to  be  as  respectable 
to  be  gipsies  as  the  world,  with  its  ignorance  of  the  race,  deem  it  dis- 
reputable, and  such  is  the  exclusive  character  of  this  people,  that  Mr. 
Simson  argues  the  gipsies  would  always  remain  gipsies. 

A  curious  instance  of  this  preservation  of  mental  identity  when  all 
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external  circumstances  may  be  altered,  is  related  in  connexion  with 
the  Faas,  the  most  powerful  of  the  gipsy  tribes  in  Scotland ;  to  the 
consideration  of  which  tribes  the  work  before  us  is  mainly  devoted. 
The  chief  of  the  Faas  was  in  1540,  or  James  V.'s  time,  lord-paramount 
over  the  gipsies  in  that  country.  One  of  the  tribe  rose  to  great  emi- 
nence in  the  mercantile  world,  and  his  descendants  were  connected  by 
marriage  with  distinguished  Scottish  families.  This  was  the  highly 
respectable  family"  of  Fall,  now  extinct,  general  merchants  in  Dunbar, 
and  who  were  originally  members  of  the  gipsy  family  of  Yetholm.  So 
far  back  as  about  the  year  1670,  one  of  the  baillies  of  Dunbar  was  of 
the  surname  of  Faa,  spelt  exactly  as  the  gipsy  name.  On  the  18th  of 
May,  1734,  Captain  James  Fall,  of  Dunbar,  was  elected  member  of 
parliament  for  the  Dunbar  district  of  burghs.  The  same  family  gave 
Dunbar  provosts  and  baillies,  and  ruled  the  political  interests  of  that 
burgh  for  many  years.  Yet  this  family  held  by  its  gipsy  origin,  and 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  their  descent  from  the  trioe  of  Faa,  one 
of  the  Mrs.  Falls,  whose  husband  was  provost  of  Dunbar,  had  the 
whole  family,  with  their  asses  and  gipsy- paraphernalia,  as  they  took 
their  departure  from  Yetholm,  represented  by  herself  in  needlework 
or  tapestry.  One  of  the  Miss  Falls  was  married  to  Sir  John 
Anstruther  of  £lie,  Bart.  At  a  contested  election  for  the  burghs  in 
the  east  of  Fife,  in  which  Sir  John  was  a  candidate,  his  opponents 
thought  to  damage  him  by  reference  to  the  gipsy  origin  of  nis  lady. 
Whenever  Lady  Anstruther  entered  the  burghs  during  the  canvass, 
the  streets  resounded  with  the  old  song  of  the  "  Gipsy  Laddie " 
(which  related  the  elopement  of  the  Earl  of  Caasili's  wife  with  one 
John  Faa,  in  1643).  A  female  stepped  up  to  her  ladyship  and  ex- 
pressed her  sorrow  at  the  rabble  singing  the  song  in  her  presence. 
"  Oh,  never  mind  them,"  replied  Lady  Anstruther ;  *'  they  are  only  re- 
peating what  they  hear  from  their  parents."  Dr.  Carlyle  is  made, 
with  singular  inconsistency,  to  speak  of  this  *'  Jenny  Fall"  (afterwards 
Lady  A.)  as  ''  a  coquette  and  a  beauty,'*  and  yet  to  say  that  '^  he  de« 
rived  considerable  improvement  from  constant  intercourse  with  this 
young  lady,  for  she  was  lively  and  clever  no  less  than  beautiful." 
iBurns  also  noticed  a  Mrs.  Fall  as  a  genius  in  painting.  The  family, 
or,  at  all  events,  the  name,  is  extinct.  Hoy  land,  in  his  "  Survey  of  the 
Gipsies,"  gives  an  explanatory  clue  to  this  by  telling  us  that  the  Faas 
adopted  the  name  of  Fall  from  the  Falls  of  Dunbar,  and  hence  pro- 
bably the  latter  were  led  to  assume  some  other  surname.  We  are  like- 
wise told  that  this  eminent  gipsy  family  was  connected  by  marriage 
with  the  Footies  of  Balgoine,  the  Couttses  (afterwards  bankers),  Col- 
lector Whyte  of  Kirkaldy,  and  Collector  Melville  of  Dunbar.  "  We  may 
assume,"  adds  Mr.  Simson,  ''  as  a  mathematical  certainty,  that  gipsy- 
dom,  in  a  refined  form,  is  in  existence  in  the  descendants  of  these 
families,  particularly  in  such  of  them  as  were  connected  with  this  gipsy 
family  by  the  female  side." 

Considering  that  the  progress  of  absorption  and  assimilation  has 
been  going  on  for  at  least  the  last  three  hundred  and  fifty  years,  Mr. 
Simson  argues  that  there  are  gipsies  to  be  met  with  in  every  sphere 
of  Scottish  life,  not  excepting,  perhaps,  the  very  highest.  There  are 
gipsies,  he  asserts,  among  the  very  best  Edinburgh  families.     "  I  am 
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veil  acquainted  with  Scotchmen,"  lie  says,  "youths  and  men  of  middle 
age,  of  education  and  character,  and  who  follow  very  respectable  oc- 
cupations, that  are  gipsies."  One  of  the  "pillars  of  the  Scottish 
Church  "  is,  we  are  told,  a  gipsy.  The  gipsies  of  Fife  at  one  time 
possessed  a  foundry  near  St.  Andrew's,  called  "Little  Carrou." 
Gipsies  haye  been  employed  in  Scotland  as  constables,  peace-officers, 
and  keepers.  A  gipsy-chief,  of  the  name  of  Gillespie,  was  keeper  for 
the  county  of  Fife.  He  rode  on  horseback,  armed  with  a  sword  and 
pistols,  attended  by  four  men  on  foot  carrying  staves  and  b&tons.  He 
appears  to  have  been  a  sort  of  travelling  justice  of  the  peace.  The 
system,  although  still  to  a  certain  extent  persevered  in,  never  worked 
well ;  and  an  account  is  given  of  the  melancholy  fate  of  three  of  the 
gipsy  constabulary  force  in  Peebleshire,  one  of  whom  was  murdered,  a 
second  hung,  and  a  third  banished.  The  father  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
assisted  at  the  apprehension  of  one  of  these  culprits,  Keith  by  name. 

Hobert  Keith  and  Charles  Anderson,  gipsies,  had  fallen  out,  and 
had  followed  each  other  for  some  time,  for  the  purpose  of  fighting  out 
their  quarrel.  They  at  last  met  at  Lourie's  Den,  a  small  public-house 
in  the  Lammermoor  hills,  when  a  temble  combat  ensued.  The  two 
antagonists  were  brothers-in-law,  Anderson  being  married  to  Keith's 
sister.  Anderson  proved  an  overmatch  for  Keith,  and  William  Keith, 
to  save  his  brother,  laid  hold  of  Anderson ;  but  Mage  Greig,  Robert's 
wife,  handed  her  husband  a  knife,  and  called  on  him  to  despatch  him 
while  unable  to  defend  himself  Eobert  repeatedly  struck  with  the 
knife,  but  it  rebounded  from  the  ribs  of  the  unhappy  man,  without 
taking  effect.  Impatient  at  the  delay,  Mage  called  to  him,  "  Strike 
laigh,  strike  laigh  in ;"  and,  following  her  directions,  he  stabbed 
Anderson  to  the  heart.  The  only  remark  made  by  any  of  the  gang 
was  this  exclamation  from  one  of  them :  "  Gude  faith.  Bob,  ye  nave 
done  for  him  noo ! "  But  William  Keith  was  astonished  when  he 
found  that  Anderson  was  stabbed  in  his  arms,  as  his  interference  was 
only  to  save  the  life  of  his  brother  from  the  overwhelming  strength  of 
Anderson.  Eobert  Keith  instantly  fled,  but  was  immediately  pur- 
sued by  people  armed  with  pitchforks  and  muskets.  He  was  appre- 
hended in  a  braken  bush  in  which  he  had  concealed  himself,  and  was 
executed  at  Jedburgh  on  the  24th  November,  1772.  Sir  Waiter  Scott 
and  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  notice  this  murder  at  Lourie's  Den,  in  com- 
munications to  Blackwood's  Magazine. 

The  gipsies  were  largely  impressed,  during  the  American  and  French 
wars,  both  for  the  army  and  navy.  Many  deserted,  and  others  mu-  ■ 
tilated  themselves  rather  than  be  forced  into  a  service  so  much  against 
their  inclinations.  So  terrified  are  gipsies  at  the  mere  idea  of  the 
thraldom  of  military  or  naval  discipline,  that  many  are  said  to  have 
mutilated  themselves  at  the  commencement  of  the  late  Eussian  war. 
They  serve,  however,  sometimes  as  musicians  in  the  army  and  navy, 
and  it  is  said  that  there  were  gipsy  musicians  in  the  fleet  at  Sebastopol. 
It  is  well  known  how  largely  the  genius  for  music  among  the  gipsies 
is  turned  to  account  in  Austria,  Hungary,  and  in  the  Danubian 
Provinces. 

Many  of  the  Scotch  gipsies  have,  we  are  told,  betaken  themselves  to 
some  of  the  regular  occupations  of  the  country,  such  as  coopers,  shoe- 
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makers,  and  plumbers ;  some  are  masons,  an  occupation  to  which  they 
seem  to  have  a  partiality.  Some  of  them  are  members  of  masons' 
lodges.  There  are  many  of  them  itinerant  bell-hangers  and  umbrella- 
mendera.  Among  them  there  are  tinsmiths,  braziers,  and  cutlers  in 
great  numbers ;  and  the  tribe  also  furnish  a  proportion  of  chimney- 
sweeps. Individuals  of  the  female  gipsies  are  employed  as  servants. 
Some  of  them  have  been  lady's  maids,  and  e^en  housekeepers  to  clergy- 
men and  farmers*  Almost  all  the  individuals  hawking  earthenware 
through  the  country  with  carts,  and  a  large  proportion  of  those 
hawking  japan  and  white  iron  goods,  itinerant  vendors  of  inferior  sorts 
of  jewdlery,  and  dealers  in  gingerbread  at  fairs,  are  of  the  gipsy  race. 
Many  are  horse-dealers;  othm  keep  public-houses,  or  shops  of  earthen- 
ware, china,  and  crystal,  and  have  from  one  to  eight  thousand  pounds 
invested  in  business. 

Adopting  the  theory  that  a  gipsy  is  alwajrs  a  gipsy — or,  as  it  is  once 
strongly  expressed,  "  Let  a  gipsy  once  be  grafbed  upon  a  native  family, 
and  she  rises  with  it,  leavens  the  little  circle  of  which  she  is  the 
centre,  and  leaves  it  and  its  descendants,  for  all  time  coming,  gipsies," 
(p*  412) — the  author  and  editor  argue  that  ever  since  entering  Grea^ 
Britain,  about  the  year  1506,  the  gipsies  have  been  drawing  into  their 
body  the  blood  of  the  ordinary  inhabitants,  and  conforming  to  their 
ways;  and  so  prolific  has  the  race  been,  that  there  cannot  be  less  than 
250,000  gipraes  of  all  castes,  colours,  characters,  occupations,  degrees  of 
education,  eultaire,  and  position  in  life,  in  the  British  isles  alone,  and 
possibly  double  that  number.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  owing  to  inter- 
marriages and  the  settling  of  gipsies,  that  there  are  a  great  many  more 
gipsies  among  the  English,  Scotch,  Irish,  and  Welsh  than  is  generally 
supposed.  There  are  few  persons  of  anv  power  of  observation  who 
Qsnnot  recognise  in  their  neighbourhoods  some  who  bear  traces  of 
gipsy  origin.  But  the  theory,  as  propounded  by  the  Messrs.  Simson, 
is  manifestly  untenable.  The  gipsies  are,  after  all,  only  (to  a  certain 
extent)  in  the  same  eategoiy  as  the  Jews,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  their 
number  is  much  greater.  That  their  vitality  should  be  so  much  more 
vigorous  than  that  of  the  natives  of  the  country  as  always  to  absorb 
the  latter  races,  is  opposed  to  all  ethnological  and  physiological  ezpe* 
lience.  If  the  grafting  of  a  single  female  upon  a  native  family  left 
that  family  for  all  time  coming,  and  all  its  descendants,  gipsies,  the 
result  would  be  that  in  the  course  of  time  the  inhabitante  of  Great 
Britain  must  inevitably  become  all  gipsies.  Long  and  elaborate  as  is 
the  argument  that  is  laid  before  us,  there  remains  nothing  but  mere 
assertion  to  show  that  gipsy  blood  cannot  be  absorbed  in  the  native, 
as  well  as  the  native  in  that  of  gipsies.  The  contrary  woold  be  opposed 
to  the  known  laws  of  nature,  and  would  establish  a  peculiarity  in 
favour  of  the  gipsy  race  without  a  parallel,  and  which  would  be 
neither  more  nor  less  than  miracolous. 
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BEIAES  AND    T'HOENS. 
Bt  Blasche  Makby^t. 

IV. 

HA8TB  TO  THB  WBDDIMO. 

Mb.  Watson  was  waiting  anxiously  ia  the  drawing-room  for  the 
answer  to  the  appeal  he  had  made  to  Gahrielle  through  her  mother. 
Proposals  and  marriages  always  seem  nervous  affairs^  even  to  the  most 
cool  and  collected  of  mortals.  Certainly  in  this  instance  the  usually  calm, 
unbending  figure  of  Mr.  Watson  had  lost  a  great  deal  of  its  ittngfroid. 
He  had  commissioned  Mrs.  Esmond  to  communicate  to  her  daughter 
the  nature  of  his  visits  entreating,  at  the  same  time,  not  to  be  kept  in 
suspense*  If  possibk,  he  hoped  to  see  Miss  Esmond  herself  on  that 
Tery  evening.. 

Kervously,  when  left  alone,  he  wandered  from  side  to  side  of  the  little 
afpartment,  tot  pausing  before  one,  then  attracted  by  another,  of  the 
fftarful  daubs  termed  painlmgs  by  their  owner. 

Glabnelle  was  some  time  in  answering  his  summons;  she  neither  sent 
a  reply,  nor  did  she  arrive  herself  to  give  the  coup  de  grace  to  her  victim. 

When  Mrs.  Esmond  stated  that  Mr.  Watson  was  a  millionnaire,  she  was 
not  far  wrong,  though  the  exact  amount  of  his  income  she  was  unaware 
o^  as»  indeed,  were  even  his  own  immediate  relations.  Probably  his 
bankers  and  himself  were  the  only  persons  who  could  have  answered  the 
question  with  anything  like  accuracy. 

At  aa  early  age  he  had  been  sent  out  by  his  father,  who  had  interest 
in  that  quarter,  in  some  official  capacity,  to  one  of  the  colonies.  There, 
fvom  the  age  of  eighteen  till  that  of  nearly  fifty,  Mr.  Watson  had  re- 
mained, plodding  away  through  all  the  heat  of  a  tropical  sun;  dead  to 
his  fittkily,  dead  to  the  friends  he  had  left  in  Europe— dead,  in  fact,  to 
everytiiing  but  one  idea,  namely,  that  the  harder  he  worked  and  the 
ksa  he  spent,  the  larger  would  be  the  capital  on  which  he  would  retire 
eventually.  He,  the  astute,  plodding  individual,  possessed,  however,  as 
we  all  more  or  less  possess  (whether  apparent  to  the  eyes  of  the  world  or 
not),  some  latent  spark  of  romance  in  his  constitution.  His  romance  (and 
it  luui  been  that  of  his  boyhood — the  stronger,  perhaps,  because  hid  so 
cuvfnlly  from  all  observers)  was  to  accumulate  wealth,  without  which 
he  knew  in  his  country  importance  was  almost  unattainable—- to  retire 
exactly  at  the  time  he  did  retire,  and,  after  due  consideration,  to  fix 
Us  affections  upon  some  young  English  girl,  make  her  his  wife,  ensconce 
himself  in  a  palace  in  the  country  surrounded  by  ancient  trees  and  park- 
^*^.e  meadows — anything,  in  fact,  which  would  obliterate  the  arid  soil 

d  suttry  sun  of  India  from  his  mind — there  rear  a  familv,  and,  with 

i  wife  and  children,  be  happy  for  ever  after.  But  he  had  already 
"aen  four  years  in  his  native  land  before  any  girl  presented  herself 
orthy  in  lus  eyes  of  becoming  the  future  Mrs.  Watson.  When  the 
ch-god  is  not  there  to  blind  us,  it  is  astonishing  how  fastidious  and  how 
ive  we  are  to  any  little  defects  ;  many  a  young  lady  had  been  *'  trotted 
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out*'  before  now,  but  all  were  discarded  so  peremptorily,  that  '^  Watson's 
intended*'  had  become  a  by- word  amongst  his  friends  and  acquaintances. 

No  one,  in  fact,  had  come  up  to  the  standard  of  what  his  future  wife 
should  be,  till  Gabrielle  met  his  gaze.  For  more  than  six  months  he  had 
intended  making  this  proposal,  but  for  the  same  period  she  had  kept  him 
in  a  state  of  uncertainty.  Any  little  act  of  kindness,  however,  which  he, 
in  his  anxiety  to  possess  her  love,  might  have  construed  into  a  liking  for 
himself,  had  emanated  purely  from  her  goodness  of  heart.  A  ruflSed  brow, 
a  sigh  from  one  with  whom  she  was  acquainted,  would  always  call  forth 
a  tender  answer,  or  an  inquiry  in  a  softened  voice.  Her  natural  kind- 
ness of  disposition,  which  always  led  her  to  speak  gently  and  soothingly 
to  any  one  who  appeared  unhappy,  would  one  moment  raise  him  to  the 
seventh  heavens;  whilst  the  evident  repugnance  which  she  evinced  at 
any  attempts  bordering  on  tenderness  on  his  part,  would  at  another 
plunge  him  into  the  depths  of  despair.  He  was  determined  to  win  her 
eventually,  and  if  once  his  mind  was  made  up,  he  was  not  likely  to  give 
up  his  point,  unless  he  saw  the  total  annihilation  of  his  project  by  the 
fact  of  her  becoming  the  wife  of  another.  Until  then,  he  argued,  the 
game  might  yet  be  his. 

Then  he  had  a  great  ally  in  the  fair  one's  mother ;  she,  he  knew  full 
well,  was  completely  on  his  side ;  still,  though  the  words  of  Mrs.  Esmond 
yet  lingered  in  his  ears,  telling  him  plainly  that  Gabrielle  would  be  his — 
though  the  happiness  he  yearned  so  after  was  apparently  well-nigh 
gained — he  felt  nervous  and  timid;  the  strong  man  became  weak;  over- 
powered by  one  stronger  than  he — all-potent  love ! 

Mr.  Watson  was  still  pacing  the  room,  the  clasped  hands  behind  his 
back  twitching  convulsively  as  he  walked  to  and  fro,  when  the  door 
opened,  and  Gabrielle  stood  tremulously  in  the  presence  of  her  agitated 
admirer.  She  came  in  so  gently,  that  the  slight  rustle  of  her  garments 
had  not  attracted  his  attention.  Advancing,  she  was  the  first  to  speak  ; 
unusual,  I  believe,  in  cases  like  these ;  yet  one  must  bear  in  mind  that 
she  had  none  of  the  timidity  of  love  to  render  her  shy.  She  had  cer- 
tainly made  up  her  mind  to  accept  Mr.  Watson's  proposal,  chiefly  iu 
order  to  please  her  parent  and  render  her  last  years  happy ;  the  offer  of 
wealth  also  was  tempting  to  one  so  wanting  in  the  world's  goods  as  she 
had  ever  been.  But,  at  the  same  time,  she  was  determined  to  acquaint 
him  with  the  real  state  of  her  feelings.  She  had  too  honourable,  too 
noble  a  nature  in  her  slight  girlish  frame,  ever  to  accept  the  position  his 
wealth  would  afford  her,  without  telling  him  that  her  heart,  at  least,  was 
not  his.  She  esteemed  him  greatly ;  she  had  heard  his  good  qualities 
spoken  of  freely  by  various  friends  of  the  family,  his  devotion  to  his 
maiden  sisters,  and  his  generosity  to  a  scapegrace  brother ;  and  she  bad 
resigned  herself  to  the  dreary  lot  which  she  intuitively  felt  would  be 
hers  if  passed  with  the  suitor  now  before  her. 

Poor  Gabrielle!  she  advanced  nervously.  The  click  caused  by  the 
handle  of  the  door  as  it  was  loosened  from  her  grasp  awoke  Mr.  Watson 
from  his  reverie.  He  started,  and  lessened  the  distance  between  them 
by  a  few  steps.  Holding  out  both  his  hands,  he  took  her  cold,  unre- 
sisting fingers  in  his.  The  mournful  look  on  her  usually  light,  happy 
features  caused  him,  however,  to  repress  any  intensity  of  xapture  which 
her  presence  might  have  called  forth. 
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"  Mr.  Watson,"  she  said,  speaking  quicklj,  "  of  course  I  know  why 
you  are  here,  and  why  I  am  sent  to  meet  you.  Mamma  has  just 
told  me  all.  No !  Before  I  listen  to  one  word,  before  you  do  me 
the  honour  to  acquaint  me  with  what  I  know  already,  namely,  that 
your  heart  is  mine,  I  must  tell  you — indeed  I  must,  much  as  it  may 
pain  you — that  I,  on  my  part,  have  no  heart  to  offer.  I  esteem  you  very 
much.  I  should  not  be  with  you  now  did  I  not  esteem  you,  and  deem 
you  worthy  to  become  my  husband ;  but  I  cannot  enter  into  wedded 
life  with  any  deceit  towards  the  man  I  am  to  marry.  I  do  not  love 
you  Mr.  Watson.  I  will  try  to  do  so,  and  I  will  try  and  make 
you  a  good  wife.  You  know  now  the  truth.  If  this  avowal  does 
not  satisfy  you,  you  are  still  at  liberty ;  no  word  of  yours  has  as  yet 
bound  you  to  me.  You  understand  me  clearly,  don*t  you  ?"  she  said, 
looking  up  straight  into  his  face.  "  I  might,  I  know,  have  spared  your 
feelings  by  allowing  you  to  suppose  that  I  returned  your  love  ;  but  I 
prefer  candour,  and  I  feel  sure  you  have  sense  enough,  and  I  hope  affec- 
tion enough  for  me,  to  see  the  truth  of  what  I  have  just  said." 

And  Mr.  Watson,  as  he  stood  there  gazing  earnestly  at  her  lovely 
form,  what  were  his  thoughts?  I  think  he  scarcely  knew  himself. 
Happiness  seemed  very  near  to  him  when  she  spoke  of  her  willingness 
to  become  his  wife ;  she  had  said  she  would  try  to  love  him.  It  was 
noble  and  loveable  of  her  to  tell  him  the  truth;  still,  this  was  not  quite 
what  he  had  dreamt  of.  Gabrielle  was  the  only  one  of  her  sex  whom  he 
had  ever  loved,  the  only  one  whom  he  felt  he  ever  could  love,  and  yet 
here  he  was  obliged  to  listen  to  the  avowal  that  what  he  most  coveted — 
her  heart — could  not  be  his  at  present.  This  was  not  quite  the  realisa- 
tion of  his  Indian  dream. 

Foolish  Mr.  Watson  !  And  had  he  really  arrived  at  the  sober  age  of 
fifty-three,  and  now  was  he  abruptly  to  learn  that  dreams,  however  fond 
they  may  be,  however  much  dwelt  upon  in  imagination,  seldom,  if  ever, 
come  up  to  the  vision  in  the  actual  realisation? 

However,  whether  this  was  his  first  lesson  in  the  treachecy  of  day 
dreams  or  not,  he  was  not  the  less  startled  by  the  present  awakening. 

None  of  the  fond  raptures  which  he  had  anticipated  when  the  blushing 
avowal  should  have  been  drawn  forth  from  the  fair  one  that  she  lived  for 
him,  and  him  only,  could  now  be  his.  No,  certainly  the  dream  was  not 
realised ! 

As  these  thoughts  passed  through  his  mind,  making  the  already  stern 
face  look  harder  and  sterner,  he  glanced  down,  and  the  large  tender  eyes 
of  Gabrielle  met  his  gaze.  Gabrielle  had  a  wealth  of  love  in  her  eyes  if 
she  chose  to  bring  it  forth  ;  but  another  feeling — pity — would  sometimes 
cause  them  to  dilate  and  fill  with  tears. 

She  pitied  him  truly  now  as  he  stood  there,  showing  plainly  how  much 
he  loved  her,  and  how  her  avowal  had  wounded  his  heart.  Her  eyes 
were  filled  with  tears,  and  her  figure  seemed  so  slight  and  fragile  by  the 
side  of  the  tall,  manly  one  of  her  suitor. 

He  looked  into  her  face ;  all  he  saw,  all  he  felt,  was  that,  standing 
before  him,  was  the  prize  he  had  so  wished  for,  so  sought  to  gain ; 
standing  there  ready  to  pledge  her  troth,  her  figure  bent  and  her  face 
averted,  from  shame  at  having  been  obliged  to  tell  him  all  she  had ;  her 
long  dark  lashes  still  wet  with  the  tears  in  her  loTely  eyes.  Could  he  part 
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with  her?  His  heart  said  "No,"  not  for  worlds;  her  love  might  yet  be 
liis.  So  Mr.  Watson  did  what  he  thought,  in  his  blindness,  poor  felk>w  ! 
the  wisest  thing  to  do;  he  bent  over  her,  gently  wound  his  arms  round 
her,  pressed  her  to  his  heart,  and  told  her  that  all  the  love  he  had  in  the 
world  was  hers,  had  been  hers  since  the  first  day  they  had  met;  he 
never  could  be  happy  without  lier,  that  her  love  must  belong  to  him 
eventually  ;  he  would  be  patient  and  wait. 

And  so,  one  short  quarter  of  an  hour  after  she  entered  the  little 
drawing-room,  these  two  were  standing  quietly  by  the  mantelpiece,  be- 
trothed to  each'  other  for  a  life-long  servitude  either  of  love  or  antipathy, 
for  I  do  not  think  there  are  many  intermediate  stages  of  affection  between 
people  of  different  sexes  bound  on  the  pilgrimage  of  life  together. 

Miss  £smond  glanced  up  at  her  lover  as  she  stood  at  his  side.  Hap- 
piness is  supposed  to  beautify  the  owner,  at  least  at  any  rate  the  first 
transient  blush  of  happiness  oug^t  to  ca&t  a  tinge  of  beauty  on  the  coun- 
tenance of  its  possessor.  In  his  quiet  undemonstrative  way  he  was 
supremely  happy.  He  wished  ardently  to  become  the  guardian  of  his 
wife's  heart :  wishing  it  so  eagerly,  he  seemed  almost  to  ibrget  that  she 
had,  not  half  an  hour  ago,  told  him  it  was  not  his.  But  theoretical  pos- 
sessors are  ever  the  most  sanguine  of  human  beings.  Yes,  he  was  au 
comble  du  honheur. 

This  did  not  seem,  however,  to  make  him  beaudfal  in  Gabrielle's  eyes- 
as  she  scanned  his  features  ;  naturally  hard  and  stem,  his  was  not  a  face 
capable  of  relaxing  under  any  emotion.  Immensely  tall  (I  don't  think 
I  have  yet  mentioned  what  he  was  like  to  my  readers),  with  a  thin  spare 
figure,  naturally  rendered  more  so  by  his  long  residence  in  India^  light 
flaxen  hair,  freely  intermingled  with  grey,  beautifully  formed  hands  and 
feet,  the  tout  ensemble^  though  not  very  attractive,  was  not  altogether 
without  redeeming  points^  No  modem  innovations  ever  found  their  way 
into  Mr.  Watson's  toilet  or  manners  ;  all  young  men  of  the  present  day 
he  abhorred,  deeming  them  fops  and  dandies.  His  bad  points  were  his 
eyes  and  Jiis  mouth ;  perhaps  you  will  say  the  most  salient  ones  in  a  life 
portrait  They  may  be  so  ;  I  only  paint  the  man  as  he  was.  Hard, 
cold,  and  determined  were  the  small  light-bine  eyes  which  met  your 
gaze  with  a  cool  unflinching  look.  His  mouth  was  small;  perhi^s  any 
one  but  a  keen  observer  would  have  passed  it  over  and  called  it  good; 
the  lips  were  thin  and  narrow,  and  scarcely  covered  the  long  prominent 
teeth,  which,  together  with  a  curious  hard  expression  at  the  comers  of 
the  mouth  at  certain  times,  gave  one  the  impression  {hat  once  angered 
he  could  be  inflexible  ;  that,  once  his  wrath  fully  raised,  a  tiger  in  his  den 
could  hardly  be  more  cruel. 

Still  every  one  did  not  see  this,  and  still  less  did  Gabrielle,  as,  with  a 
certain  feeling  of  discontent,  she  listened  to  the  lengthened  description 
he  was  entering  into,  of  the  place  he  had  seen  and  deemed  fit  to  become 
the  Elysium  wherein  he  could  place  his  heart's  chosen. 

Mrs.  Esmond  came  in  at  this  juncture ;  perhaps  it  was  as  well  she  did, 
for  Gabrielle  was  beginning  to  feel  weary,  the  evening  had  been  a  trying 
one ;  and  moreover,  when  Mr.  Watson,  after  a  long  sentence,  began  to 
blow  his  nose  in  a  most  sonorous  and  trumpet-like  fashion  on  one  of  the 
coloured  silk  handkerchiefs  imported  by  himself,  her  strength  almost  gave 
way.     The  vision  of  a  long  tawny  moustache,  and  a  handkerchief  with  a 
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oftsfe  in  the  eoroer  &iiitly  difiPwiag  an  aroma,  of  <^  Jockey  Club ;"  and  of 
garments  made  and  worn  in  a  way,  to  iier  at  least,  never  so  worn  or  put 
on  before,  all  swani'  before  her  gaze. 

Poor  Gabrielle !  after  having  joat  plighted  her  troth  to<  Mr.  Watson, 
it  was  certaiuly  very  wicked,  very  ungrateful^  to  let  sueh  visions  dance 
before  her  eyes.  But  then  she  did  not  ask  them  to  appear ;  they  only 
made  her  melancholy  and  ready  to  cry;  and,  after  all,  when  a  lover 
just  accepted  blows  his  nose  on  a  colourod  bandana  handkerchief,  a  few 
moments  after  he  has  been  made  happy,  with  a  noise  resembling  that  of 
a.  trumpet,  I  think  there  is  some  excuse  if  we  fly  away  in  thought  to 

more  pleasant  subjects. 

«  «  «  «  •  « 

A  fortnicrht  had  passed  since  CSabrielle  had  become  one  of  those  inte- 
seating  individuals  in  the  eyes,  of  the  world,  namely,  a  bride-elect.  During 
that  fortnight  she  had  had  little  time  left  her  for  reflection,  if,  indeed,  she 
ever  wished  to  allow  herself  leisure  for  any.  Reflection  is  not  always  a 
pleasant  pastime  when  we  feel  eonvineed,  however  much  we  smother  our 
feeUngs,  however  much  we  try  to  brave  it  out,  that  we  are  plunging  head- 
long into  an  abyss  from  which  we  may  never  eventually  rise.  So,  now 
that  she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  marry  Mr.  Watson,  and  also  knew,  if 
she  wished,  it  wae  too  late  to  recede  from  her  vow,  she  did  what  perhaps, 
after  all,  waa  the  wisest  thing ;  she  cast  reflection  to  the  winds,  she  tried 
to  five  only  in  the  present^  she  set  her  heart  manfully  to  work  in  order 
to  obliterate,  if  possible,  the  past.  If  she  never  possessed  vanity  before, 
amy  one  most  now,  indeed,  have  been  blinded  SOTely  by  her  fascinations 
wIk>  aHowed  her  to  be  exempt  from  that  failing,  for  her  daily  thoughts — 
indeed,  her  whole  heart — seemed  set  on  the  attiie  she  waa  to  assume  as 
the  wife  of  the  rich  Mr.  Watson. 

The  mornings,  indeed,  gave-  little  leisure  for  day-dreams  of  the  past. 
Tiiey  were  spent  in  consultations  with  millinera  and  milliners'  appren- 
ticseiK  Mysterious  *'  tryinga  on"  and  '^  fittings*'  took  place.  Gores  and 
gussets  became  familiar  as  possible  to  the  at-flrst-bewildered  ears  of  her 
sober  bridegroom.  Many  were  the  gyrations  which  too^  place  up-stairs 
before  the  glass.  Gabrielle,  in  virtue  of  her  forthcoming  position,  had 
been  installed  m  a  large  bedroom,  where  a  cheval  glass  reflected  back 
^1  the  pretty  airs  and  graces  these  elaborate  toilettes  called  forth.  The 
aUtemoons  were  devoted  entirely  to  Mr.  Watson,  who  genendly,  instead 
of  the  comfortable  tete^a^iete  anticipated,  had  to  accompany  them,  and 
toil  from  shop  to  shop,  matching  this  and  changing  that,  and  patiently 
siCtiBg  out  all  the  hours  spent  by  Gallrielle  in  conversation  with  the  obse- 
quious, oily -faced  gentlemen  behind  the  counter,  giving  his  advice,  when 
aeked,  in  the  most  absurd  and  incomprehensive  manner,  mostly  at  random 
(thinkmg  in  his  heart  of  the  blessed  time  when  Gabrielle  would  be  his 
wife,  and  shopping  a  thing'  of  the  past),  as  to  the  foasibility  of  this  or 
that  shade  suiting  that  lo^y  peari-grey,  &c. 

fie  was  still  in  treaty  for  his  country-house ;  the  one  he  coveted  went 
beyond  the  price  he  had  set  by  for  that  object.  However  much  he  prized 
anydiing,  he  was  not  one  to  swerve  from  his  resolve,  once  formed.  He 
had  settled  in  hie  miad  that  it  should  cost  so  much ;  having  done  so,  a 
mere  trifle  over  the  amount  would  weigh  heavily  in  the  scale  against  all 
the  annoyanoe  and  vraatien  endured  by  having  to  relincjuish  the  object 
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in  view.  Mr.  Watson  called  this  his  firmness  of  disposition,  and  prided 
himself  much  thereon.  It  might  be  a  feeling  worthy  of  calling  forth 
pride  in  its  possessor,  but,  unfortunately,  few  of  his  acquaintances  appre- 
ciated the  feeling.  What  he  termed  firmness,  others  simply  called  obsti- 
nacy. They  may  have  misjudged  him ;  whichever  it  was,  however,  it 
proved  often  the  cause  of  a  great  deal  of  unhappiness  both  to  himself 
and  those  in  any  way  connected  with  him. 

If  the  fact  of  her  engagement  had  made  a  change  in  the  hitherto 
childish  mind  of  Gabrielle,  and  rendered  her  dead  to  everything,  save  the 
power  of  wealth,  it  certainly  had  effected  also  a  total  revolution  in  the 
domestic  arrangements  of  the  generally  quiet  household.  Before  the 
advent  of  Mr.  Watson  and  the  announcement  of  his  intended  marriage, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  casual  rat-tat  of  the  postman,  leaving  generally  a 
letter  addressed  to  Mrs.  Esmond,  and  earnestly  requesting  *'  immediate 
attention,"  or  the  single  knock  of  some  idle  errand-boy  not  choosing  to 
avail  himself  of  the  open  area-gate,  the  knocker  might,  indeed,  have 

frown  rusty  on  its  hinges.    Many  were  the  gay  carriages  which  had  daily 
riven  in  quick  succession  past  the  door,  but  not  one  had  ever  stopped  to 
inquire  if  the  inhabitants  of  No.  7  were  alive  or  well. 

The  case  was  altered  now.  The  circle  of  Mr.  Watson's  acquaintances 
was  necessarily  limited;  his  long  residence  in  India  accounted  for  that, 
but  relations  he  possessed  in  no  small  quantity ;  these  were  all  anxious  to 
satisfy  themselves  as  to  the  truth  of  the  much-vaunted  charms  of  their 
kinsman's  bride.  Gabrielle  was  much  astonished  at  finding  herself  also 
suddenly  surrounded  by  energetic  and  sympathising  friends  of  her  own ; 
cousins  and  aunts,  even  to  the  third  and  fourth  degree,  now  positively 
besieged  the  house,  anxious  to  pay  their  homage.  Congratulations  were 
given,  and  well-feigned  sorrow  expressed  as  to  the  tardiness  of  their  calb. 
Ill  health,  or  a  long  absence  from  London,  generally  was  the  obstacle 
which  alone  had  kept  them  apart.  A  brother  of  her  mother's,  Monsieur 
le  Yicomte  de  St.  Jean,  was  to  come  over  expressly  from  Paris,  in  order 
to  act  the  part  of  father  and  give  the  bride  away. 

If  Gabrielle  evinced  no  great  emotion  at  the  idea  of  beholding  her 
French  uncle,  if  the  tardy  visits  of  all  these  sycophant  friends  and  re- 
latives were  seen  through  and  appreciated  at  their  full  value,  at  any 
rate  Mrs.  Esmond  was,  for  the  nonce,  a  happy  woman.  She  forgot  her 
ailments,  forgot  even  to  be  ill-tempered,  as  she  complacently  re-read 
some  letter  full  of  flattery  as  to  the  brilliant  future  looming  on  the 
family,  or  mentally  reviewed  the  delightful  empresse  manner  of  some 
long  ago  forgotten  friends,  miraciilously  resuscitated  at  the  announce- 
ment of  the  forthcoming  event  in  some  conspicuous  corner  of  the  daily 
journals.  She  is  quietly  ensconced  in  her  favourite  chair  at  the  present 
moment,  half  asleep  and  half  awake;  nature  and  inclination  urge  strongly 
the  necessity  of  a  nap,  but  vanity  and  success  plead  also  strongly  against 
such  a  course.  Her  well-satisfied,  well-pleased  mind  is  hankering  after  a 
little  mental  satisfaction  which  she  feels  it  will  obtain  by  a  repetition  of 
all  that  has  been  done,  and  said,  and  thought  of,  and  resolved  on,  during 
the  last  four-and-twenty  hours.  So  there  she  sits,  a  complacent  smile 
pervading  the  comers  of  her  mouth,  until,  nature  prevailing,  from  sheer 
lassitude  she  falls  off  into  a  comfortable  doze.  The  nodding  of  her  head 
half  rouses  her;  she  starts,  and  commences  again  the  recapitulation  of  her 
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grandeur  and  the  glories  awaiting  her  daughter.  A  sharp  quick  knock 
at  the  door  of  the  sitting-room  awakes  her  effectually,  and  the  fiery  face 
of  her  landlady,  hot  from  the  exertion  of  cooking  the  dinner,  at  the 
entrance  greets  her  with : 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  mem,  but  really,  mem,  thinking  that  I  might  at 
last  be  80  lucky  as  to  find  you  alone,  I  make  so  bold  as  to  say  that  Ann's 
legs,  mem,  they  are  that  worked  off  by  the  constant  worrit  of  running  up 
and  down  stairs,  attending  on  visitors  what  usen't  never  to  be,  and  what 
I  never  didn't  expect  when  you  engaged  with  me,  that  really,  unless 
you  is  willing  to  pay  extra  for  attendance,  cooking,  and  wear  and  tear  of 
apartments,  I  must  beg  you  to  suit  yourself  at  once." 

The  ill- temper,  which  appeared  to  have  so  effectually  vanished  from  Mrs. 
Esmond's  constitution  since  the  change  in  affairs,  seemed  likely  enough 
now  to  break  out  with  redoubled  force  from  long  abstinence,  had  not  the 
firm  tread  of  Mr.  Watson  been  heard  on  the  staircase. 

The  nature  of  the  fracas  being  fully  explained,  he  retired  outside,  in 
company  of  the  still  offensive  landlady.  On  re-entering,  peace  seemed  to 
have  been  restored  to  the  establishment;  he  had  applied  with  his  own 
hands  a  salve,  wonderful  in  such  cases,  he  said,  to  the  legs  of  the  suffering 
female,  Ann.  At  any  rate,  from  that  day  till  the  one  of  the  wedding  no 
more  was  heard  of  her  malady ;  at  the  slightest  wish  of  the  future  bride*' 
g^oom  she  ran  with  alacrity.  Salve  such  as  Mr.  Watson  had  imported 
with  him  from  India  generally  does  effect  a  speedy  cure,  and  render 
people  less  ill-educated  than  was  poor  Ann,  doubtless,  perfectly  at  the 
beck  and  call  of  its  possessor. 

And  now  came  the  long- looked- for  day,  namely,  that  of  the  wedding. 
I  am  not  going  to  afflict  any  one  with  a  lengthened  or  tedious  account  of 
the  company,  dresses,  &c.  All  weddings  are  more  or  less  alike  to  lookers- 
on;  moreover  are  not  all  these  doings  duly  chronicled  in  a  corner  set  ex- 
pressly apart  for  them  in  some  fashionable  paper?  there  go  and  learn  the 
amount  of  tulle,  lace,  feathers,  and  finery  displayed  on  the  bodies  of  the 
various  fair  ones  on  the  occasion.  The  bride's  dress,  too,  no  doubt  was 
also  mentioned.  Oabrielle  did  not  lack  ornaments  on  that  occasion,  for 
Mr.  Watson  had  endowed  her  with  enough  to  adorn  ten  brides,  had  he 
possessed  that  number.  The  church  was  of  course  St.  George's,  Han- 
over-square, the  hour  that  of  eleven.  Breakfast  there  was  none.  If  the 
fiery- faced  landlady  would  have  submitted  to  it,  certainly  the  apartments 
could  never  have  contained  half  the  guests ;  so  they  met  and  parted  at 
the  church. 

There  was  no  want  of  pretty  bridesmaids,  in  still  prettier  attire  ;  the 
number  swelled  so  fearfully  as  time  grew  on,  that  at  last  Grabrielle  feared 
people  would  expect  more  than  one  bride,  the  train  was  so  long.  It  was 
not  a  gay  affair,  however  j  on  the  contrary,  very  heavy  and  slow.  How 
could  they  be  gay  in  the  church  ?  Indeed,  had  the  idea  of  no  breakfast 
been  fairly  explained  at  first,  I  think  the  company  would  have  diminished 
instead  of  increased  as  the  day  approached.  But  it  was  Mr.  Watson  who, 
at  the  last)  had  counteracted  all  Mrs.  Esmond's  little  schemes  ;  he  wanted 
a  quiet  wedding,  and  no  obstacle  to  his  departure  by  an  early  train  for 
the  Continent. 

The  crowning  disappointment  to  the  already  exasperated  bridesmaids 
was  the  advent  of  the  bridegroom  and  his  attendants.     There  were  only 
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six,  afl  staid,  MsaAy  men,  long  past  the  idea  x)f  a  fltrtatton,  and  quite 
heedless  of  the  little  ifoteresting  sttitttdes  which  it  always  pleases  the 
tweWe  young  ladies  in  attendance  on  a  bride  te  place  diemselves  into  at 
any  ^ven  occasion.  As  they  each  knelt,  or  rose,  or  howed  their  pretty 
ehapleted  heads,  in  ohedtence  to  the  ritnal,  the  half-aTerted  ^ee,  or  the 
bouquet  to  the  dght  or  to  the  left,  :as  the  case  might  require,  was  all  lost 
on  these  elderly  beaux. 

^'  I  wish  I  had  not  wasted  a  di*ess  on  such  a  doll  a£Pair,^'  was  edioed 
from  motfth  to  mouth  after  k  was  concluded. 

*'  Never  mind,  dear,  our  dresses  wiU  make  up  nicely  for  Ghiswick,  so 
don't  fret;  and  Mrs.  Watson  is  sure  to  have  a  good  house  in  town  next 
year^  and  then  we  shall  have  some  halls." 

And  so  Gabrielle,  who,  even  afiber  having  saorifieed  herself  to  please 
her  mother,  and  in  order  to  acquire  riches,  had  married  a  man  she  did 
not  love,  even  at  the  church  povoh  ahnost,  had  invidious  remarks  made 
upon  her.  The  hundred  and  one  dear  intiniate  friends  did  not  esteem  her 
half  so  dear  after  it  was  all  over. 

**  By  Jove  !  there's  a  wedding  ;  raider  a  swell  aiFair,  I  fancy,"  said  one 
gentleman  to  another,  as  they  both  emerged,  Ihiked  arm-in-arm,  from 
the  corner  of  Maddox-stneet.  ^  Wait  a  moment,  the  bride  is  coming  out, 
I  declare." 

The  6un  shone  bright  and  clear,  shone  full  in  the  'fisce  of  the  bride  as 
she  ascended  into  the  chariot  in  waiting.  On  seating  herself  she  raised 
her  eyes,  the  glass  was  down.  A  convulsive  start,  and  Gabrielle  had  re- 
cognised the  form  of  Captain  Travers,  as  he  stood,  in  obedience  to  Ray- 
mond Gore's  request,  to  see  the  bride  pass  out. 

He  recognised  her  also.  What  business  had  he  to  be  there,  jtst  at  this 
hour  and  on  that  spot,  on  this  very  rooming  P  It  was  not  intentional ; 
there,  at  least,  he  was  not  in  fault.  Fate,  or  whatever  you  may  call  it, 
led  him  there. 

Gabrielle  shuddered  job  she  threw  herself  back  in  the  carriage ;  tkke 
shuddered  because  she  thought  the  die  was  cast  in  this  world ;  they 
could  never  meet  again.  It  would  have  been  far  better  for  her  had  it 
been  so. 


O  BEL  ETA  DEL  ORa  • 

Who  is  there  now-a-days  who  has  not  visited  Florence  ?  and  even  if 
they  have  not  been  inhabitants  of  that  fairest  of  cities,  they  have  done  the 
next  best  thing,  for  they  harve  read  of  it  in  books,  gone  over  the  whole  of 
it,  seen  all  its  beauties,  and  taken  part  in  all  its  gaieties,  in  company  of 
much  better  dcerones  than  I  could  ever  prove. 

Firenze,  la  bella !  who  has  not  admired  her  host  of  campaniles,  and 
gazed  in  wonder  at  her  churches  and  ^chapels  ?  The  Boboli  Gardens, 
crowded  with  exquisite  statues,  gleaming  out  from  beneath  the  shadow  of 
the  ilex  or  cypress — ^gardens  made  for  pleasure,  made  for  lovers,  with 
their  secluded,  shady,  mysterious  walks  and  bowers.  Who  has  not  men- 
tally, if  not  personally,  roamed  morning  after  morning  through  the  vast 
galleries,  rich  with  works  of  art — galleries  sacred  to  the  Medicean  Venus, 
and  to  the  chef  d'oeuvres  of  Titian  and  Michael  Angelo?     Then  again 
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the  Cascine,  that  reeort  of  the  upper  ten  thoasand,  have  we  not  driven  in 
company  of  those  we  love  along  its  pleasant  shady  alleys,  our  laps  and 
hands  laden  with  the  fragrant  bouquets,  thrown  to  us  by  the  energetic 
smiling  flower-girls.  Tuberoses  and  Nespoli  d'araore  are  common  things 
with  us  now. 

We  halt  at  the  general  standing- place  before  making  the  "  gran*  giro,'* 
anxious  to  see  who  is  already  arrived,  what  carriages  contain  those  familiar 
to  us,  what  cavaliers  are  there,  favoured  by  our  notice. 

Betuming  from  Fiesole,  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  (where  we  have 
vainly,  alas !  tried  all  our  powers  to  induce  the  seedy-looking  old  monks 
to  waive  ceremony  and  disregard  for  once  our  sex,  and  show  us  over  their 
inmost  habitations),  the  fireflies  flit  around  us  and  settle  amongst  die 
folds  of  our  dear  muslin  dresses,  as  we  gain  the  Lung'Amo,  and  alight 
finally  at  our  hotel. 

Yes  I  more  or  less  we  all  know  Florence ;  those  who  have  been  sojourners 
there  for  any  length  of  time,  perhaps  more  vividly  and  more  acutely  feel 
all  they  have  lost  in  leaving  that  delightful  clime.  We  linger  in  her,  we 
regret  Italy,  regret  the  never-to-t>e-excelled  grapes,  the  dear  little  green 
fig*s,  the  succulent  ortolans ;  regret  her  flowers,  and  her  poderes,  and 
vineyards. 

Whatever  her  faults,  we  shall  never  find  a  better  land  to  rest  in  ;  and 
as  our  thoughts  wander  back  to  the  far-away  past,  seated  perhaps  by  our 
own  fireside,  memory  kindly  wafts  us  there  again.  We  pluck  her  scented 
grapes  and  forget  her  tasteless  apricots ;  we  climb  again  the  hills,  we  feel 
the  kindly  breeae,  and  again  forget  the  fearful  heat  which  oppressed  our 
frames  ;  we  wander  on  her  ancient  Fonte  Vecchio  ;  again  we  traflic  easily 
for  all  her  store  of  jewellery,  and  we  dismiss  the  idea  that  her  romantic- 
looking  dealers  dearly  love  to  cheat  and  overcharge  us  if  they  can  ;  that 
her  corners  swarm  with  filth,  her  streets  with  beggars,  and  her  courts 
with  fieas.  The  fragrance  of  the  tuberose  and  violets,  presented  with 
such  g^ace,  rise  pleasingly  iu  our  thoughts ;  again  we  inhale  their  odour 
with  delight,  and  fail  to  recollect  that  Josephine,  that  inexorable  tyrant, 
presented  us  on  parting  with  a  bill  large  enough  to  have  purchased  Covent 
Garden  Market  for  a  year. 

Like  the  lover,  who  in  the  absence  of  his  mistress  sees  only  her  beauties, 
and  is  blind  to  her  defects,  so  we,  now  in  a.  far-ofl*  land,  praise  all  that 
was  beautiful,  and  forget  all  that  annoyed  us  in  the  sunny  land  of  Italy. 
The  day  wa#  already  sufficiently  advanced,  and  the  sun  blazing  away 
in  a  manner  only  known  to  those  who  have  inhabited  Florence  during  the 
months  of  July  and  August,  when  Captain  Travers  alighted  from  his 
horse,  threw  the  i>eins  to  his  groom,  and  commenced  ascending  slowly, 
step  by  step,  panting  as  he  went  up,  the  large  broad  stone  staircase  of  a 
palazEo  he  inhabited  in  the  Via  de  TAmorino,  in  that  dty. 
X  The  house  was  large  and  airy,  if  air  could  be  found  when  the  thermo- 
meter stood  at  one  hundred  and  two  in  the  shade,  and  every  breath 
you  inhaled  seemed  like  the  blast  from  some  fiery  furnace  instead  of  a 
cool  refreshing  breeze. 

Captain  Travers  advanced  into  the  principal  room  of  the  establishment, 
a  long  wide  salle  with  four  windows,  looking  on  to  the  piazza  just  in 
front.  The  shutters  and  windows  were  all  closed,  after  the  fisishion  of  the 
place.     Total  darkness  and  a  want  of  air  is  supposed  to  keep  the  apart- 
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ments  cool  in  the  absence  of  their  owners.  Throwing  up  the  casement 
with  an  impatient  gesture,  he  opened  the  shutters ;  a  blaze  of  light  and 
sun  shone  in,  revealing  the  wide  square,  with  its  pleasant  cool-looking 
fountain,  where  various  peasant  women  were  seen  e^rouped  around, 
enjoying  a  gossip,  through  all  the  heat,  as  they  filled  their  pitchers  and 
bore  them  off,  gracefully  poised  on  their  heads.  The  square  was  not 
empty ;  the  vendors  of  the  cocomero — ^the  water-melon  of  the  country, 
were  busily  plying  their  trade.  Established  in  the  shady  side  of  the 
piazza,  with  their  long  tumble-down  looking  wooden  benches  before 
them,  covered  with  a  cloth  of  large  green  leaves,  whereon  reposed  slices 
of  the  article  in  question,  looking  cool  and  pretty,  surrounded  by  lumps 
of  ice,  to  keep  it  from  fading  in  the  intense  heat  of  the  air.  Piles  of 
uncut  melons,  mixed  with  grapes  and  peaches,  laid  in  picturesque  con- 
fusion at  their  feet.  An  epidemic  was  raging  at  the  time ;  few  dared 
partake  of  this  favourite,  homely  repast.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Florence  had  even  fled  the  town,  and  retired  to  villas  in  the  vicinity  till 
the  pestilence  should  be  past.  Sundry  little  dark,  half-clothed  children, 
though,  fit  subjects  for  the  brush  of  a*'Murillo,  were  crowded  round  the 
stalls,  eager  to  spend  their  g^azie  before  being  interdicted  by  their  mo- 
thers. The  vendors  of  coffee,  chocolate,  and  lemonade,  however,  got  more 
customers  at  this  time  of  the  year,  with  their  ambulatory  conveyances 
shining  in  the  mid-day  sun,  and  making  a  merry  sound,  as  they  tinkled 
the  little  bells  attached  to  their  carts. 

La  Signora  Contessa  is  seated  opposite  in  the  deep-cushioned  recess  of 
the  shady  window.  Accustomed  to  it  from  childhood,  she  does  not  feel 
the  heat.  By  her  side  lingers  the  young  Conte  Alphonso  de  Lucca, 
cavalier  servente  to  the  fair  one  in  question.  She  is  toying  with  her 
enormous  green  fan,  and  laughing,  as  she  utters  in  the  harshest  of  female 
voices,  rendering  even  the  dulcet  tones  of  the  south  grating  to  our  ears, 
^'^Vhat  an  absurd  idea  it  is  of '  Quest!  Inglesi'  always  to  rush  out  in  the 
heat  of  the  sun  I  He  is  a  fine,  handsome  man,  though,  is  he  not?"  she 
continues,  much  to  the  disgust  of  the  said  dark  Signor  Conte,  who  knits 
his  brows,  and  swears  he  sees  nothing  to  admire  in  this  talked-of  captain, 
and  that  English  now-a-days  are  de  trop  iu  Florence.  "  But  this  wife  of 
his,  she  looks  quite  a  fanciuUa,''  she  continues,  as  her  eyes  still  glance 
across  the  piazza  and  follow  the  movements  of  Captain  Travers,  as  he 
paces  restlessly  about  the  wide  apartment.  '*  She  goes  out  early  each 
day  with  her  maid  ;  goes  to  the  galleries,  I  hear,  poverina !  Ah !" 
she  resumed,  '*  how  stupid  are  these  English  !  They  marry  as  children, 
they  have  handsome  husbands  who  run  after  other  women,  and  they  have 
not  even  the  good  sense  to  take  a  lover.  Alphonso  caro,  the  lemonade 
— mille  grazie !" 

The  Conte  Alphonso,  though,  does  not  seem  in  a  very  good  humour, 
as,  handing  the  favourite  beverage,  he  intimates  his  desire  to  leave ;  tlie 
open  windows  of  the  Palazzo  del  Grecco  are  always  a  sight  which  causes 
his  temper  to  rise. 

The  husband  of  his  lady-love,  however,  now  enters  ;  he  has  spent  all 
his  morning  at  Doney's,  the  cafe,  where,  amidst  cigars,  ices,  and 
lemonade,  the  hours  have  fled  speedily.  He  is  never  happier  than  when 
he  can  welcome  his  dearest  friend  and  the  dearest  friend  of  his  wife,  the 
Conte  Alphonso.  He  is  fully  aware  of  the  state  of  affairs,  and  leaves  all 
the  bothers  of  the  establishment,  all  the  love-making,  and  all  the  jealousy 
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and  whims  of  his  wife,  in  the  keeping  of  a  younger  and  more  able  man 
—namely,  the  one  before  him. 

"  Confound  this  place,"  exclaims  Captain  Travers,  divesting  himself  of 
every  superfluous  garment,  the  wavy  curls  of  his  brown  hair  closely  stuck 
to  his  face  by  the  intense  heat,  aggravated  by  his  own  irritable  movements. 
The  open  window  has  only  added  to  the  suffocating  feel  of  the  atmo- 
sphere; but  **  these  English  will  never  be  guided,**  says  the  chef  down 
stairs  to  his  subordinate,  the  facchino.  "  What  the  dickens  can  Sybella 
be  doing  all  this  time  ?  Again  at  that  plagued  gallery,  I  suppose  I  I 
wanted  her  particularly  to  write  those  letters  in  time  for  the  mail ;  Jcan*t 
do  it,  by  Jove — not  in  this  heat.  Here,  Hill,"  he  resumed,  as  a  red- 
faced  looking  individual  in  top-boots  and  a  streaming  countenance  made 
his  appearance  at  the  open  door.  '*  Here,  I  say,  who  has  been  across  to 
the  post-oflice  ?  Not  you?  And  why  not,  pray,  when  I  left  an  order  this 
morning  ?  You  gave  the  passport  to  the  facchino,  you  say,  and  how 
long  do  you  suppose  that  lazy  brute  may  not  take  to  go  there  ?  Start 
off  after  him,  and  bring  back  the  letters  at  once." 

Being  ordered  to  start  ofl^  forthwith  in  all  the  glaring  heat  of  an 
Italian  sun,  with  the  pavement  sending  up  a  blast  into  your  face,  as  if 
every  stone  was  a  red-hot  sheet  of  iron,  is  one  thing;  but  obeying  the 
same  order  was  apparently  another — so,  at  least,  appeared  to  think  the 
English  groom  of  Captain  Travers,  as,  with  his  coat  off,  he  proceeded 
to  open  a  well-thumbed  and  greasy-looking  little  book,  wherein  could  be 
seen  dialogues  of  Italian  on  one  side  and  English  on  the  other. 

He  has  also  his  little  private  love^iffairs ;  the  sparkling  Teresina  has 
entirely  bewitched  his  heart,  so  he  resumes  the  lesson  he  had  set  himself 
before  the  sharp  tinkling  of  the  bell  intercepted  him,  and,  desiring  the 
Italian  servant  to  call  him  directly  the  facchino  re-appears  with  the 
letters,  flings  himself  full  length  on  his  bed,  and  recommences  the  chap* 
ter  headed,  ^*  Conversations  on  matters  relating  to  love  and  marriage." 

Just  oue  year  had  passed  since  we  left  Captain  Travers  in  England, 
madly  in  love,  as  he  imagined,  with  Gabrielle,  yet  anuous  to  obey  his 
father  and  administer  at  the  same  time  to  his  own  comforts  in  this  world, 
by  a  union  with  Miss  Harcourt. 

What  measures  were  used  I  know  not ;  perhaps  Mr.  Travers  put  forth 
some  potent  spell  in  order  to  induce  his  youthful  ward  to  listen  graciously 
to  his  son's  demand  for  her  hand ;  or  the  handsome  figure  and  face  of 
the  wooer  himself  may  have  pleaded  his  own  cause ;  at  any  rate,  one 
whole  year  had  passed,  nine  months  of  which  time  Sybella  had  been  his 
wife.  The  marriage  had  been  hurried  on,  without  the  preliminaries 
general  on  such  occasions,  for  Mr.  Travers  seemed  anxious,  once  the 
matter  settled,  to  have  the  whole  business  concluded,  especially  as  several 
of  his  son's  creditors  were  pressing  forward  with  their  claims.  Mr. 
Gregson,  the  joint  guardian  of  Sybella,  was  waited  for  with  great 
anxiety,  by  both  father  and  son ;  he  failed,  however,  at  the  last,  a  serious 
illness  preventing  any  business  matters  being  gone  through.  The 
marriage  could  be  delayed,  suggested  his  partner,  for  a  short  while; 
this,  however,  Mr.  Travers  would  not  listen  to.  "  Marry  her  directly, 
Jack,"  he  said;  "once  her  husband  you  will  have  a  right  to  bring 
Gregson  to  book,  and  the  entire  affairs  shall  be  taken  out  of  his  hands." 

But  that  one  may  marry  in  haste  and  repent  at  leisure,  has  often 
before  been  proved.     Here  was  an  instance  of  it.    In  several  letters  re- 
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ceived  lately  from  England,  it  appeared  that  Mr.  Gregson's  illness  was  a 
base  sham — that  his  reluctance  to  attend  and  settle  matters  before  the 
ceremony  arose  from  something  of  a  very  grave  nature;  in  fact,  treachery 
was  hinted  at,  and  Captain  Traverses  mind  had  been  harassed  daily  by 
hints  conveyed  in  his  father's  letters,  that  on  investigation  Gregson  was 
likely  to  have  proved  a  thorough  scoundrel  as  regarded  the  property  and 
bonds  entrusted  to  his  care  by  Sybella^s  fatiier  just  before  his  death. 

Mr.  Travers  remarked  one  evening,  before  he  had  secured  Sybella's 
consent,  that  nothing  made  a  woman  so  soon  of  a  young  girl  as  an  ofkr 
of  marriage.  How  far  he  might  be  right  there,  we  leave  others  to  judge. 
If,  however,  the  position  of  an  engaged  young  lady  had  failed  to  sober 
and  tame  the  once  light-hearted,  childish  Sybella,  that  of  a  wife,  neg- 
lected and  uncared  for,  left  for  hours  and  days  alone  in  a  foreign  country, 
had  had  the  desired  effect  in  a  marvellous  manner. 

On  first  starting  for  their  marriage  tour,  a  few  weeks  had  been  spent 
at  Paris ;  here  Sybella's  childish  nature  was  enchanted  at  all  the  novelty. 
She  was  never  weary  of  sight-seeing,  never  weary  of  making  her  re- 
marks upon  all  she  saw.  During  these  first  few  weeks  it  amused  the 
blas6  man  of  fashion  to  witness  the  outpourings  of  this  innocent  fresh 
young  mind  ;  but  all  things  pall  in  this  world,  at  least  they  generally 
did  so  with  Captain  Travers,  and  this  new  freak  of  leading  about  a  wife 
had  done  so  as  soon  as  any  other ;  by  the  time,  therefore,  that  they  had 
visited  Brussels,  and  were  on  their  way  to  Spa,  Sybella  was  placed  on  the 
shelf.  In  her  ignorance,  she  had  never  once  imagined  he  bad  married  her 
to  keep  a  house  above  his  head,  and  to  satisfy  the  rapacity  of  certain 
Israelitish  gentlemen.  He  swore  he  '*  adored  her,"  said  she  was  *'  the 
sweetest  girl  on  earth,"  and  she  believed  him.  And  yet  Sybella  was  £ar 
from  being  a  fool,  and,  what  was  more,  the  time  she  had  always  now  left 
her  for  reflection,  and  for  the  study  of  her  favourite  books,  was  fast  ren- 
dering her  not  only  less  childish,  but  changing  her  into  a  sensible, 
thoughtful  woman.  Poverty,  you  will  find,  always  renders  the  possessor 
(if  it  can  be  called  a  possession)  very  acute  in  worldly  matters ;  children 
bom  of  parents  with  small  means,  more  especially  if  they  belong  to  the 
upper  classes,  will  always  be  older,  wiser,  and  more  thoughtful  than 
those  of  wealthier  people  of  the  same  age.  So  it  was  with  Sybella^ 
only  the  poverty  to  whidi  she  owed  her  knowledge  was  of  a  kind  still 
harder  to  bear.  She  was  a  complete  child,  new  to  the  ways  of  this  wicked 
world,  when  she  engaged  herself  to  Captain  Travers ;  but  she  soon  learned 
what  life  was,  and  the  lesson  was  not  lost  upon  her. 

Neglect  taught  her  what,  had  she  been  differently  situated,  she  might 
not  have  learned  for  years.  I  don't  imagine  at  any  time  that  Captain 
Jack  could  have  been  moulded  into  a  model  husband,  still  the  worst  of  us 
have  generally  some  good  left,  and  had  Sybella  been  less  of  a  child  at  the 
time  she  was  married,  she  would  have  acted  differently.  At  the  first 
blnsh  of  her  disappointment,  when  she  discovered  that  being  petted  and 
taken  out  daily  at  Paris  was  not  to  be  renewed  at  Brussels,  still  less  at 
Spa,  she  vented  her  annoyance  on  her  husband  with  continual  tears  and 
daily  pettish  remarks. 

Spa  is  not  a  bad  place  to  reside  in  when  your  domestic  arrangements 
are  not  conducted  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner.  The  gaming  saloon 
became  one  of  Captain  Traverses  favourite  resorts,  and  a  burst  of  childish 
passion  irould  always  send  him  flying  across  the  room  for  his  hat,  and  Me 
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faim  depart  forthwith,  not  to  Teturn  till  late  in  the  evening.  He  was 
naturally  kind  hearted,  though  selHsh,  and  had  she  heen  old  enough  to 
see  that  by  yielding  to  him  in  some  things  she  would  have  gained  her 
own  way  in  many  others,  the  marriage  might  have  been  a  happier  one. 
As  it  was,  Sybella  was  now  fully  aware  that  her  husband's  love,  if  he 
ever  possessed  amy  for  her,  was  gone.  She  unfortunately  never  tried  by 
soft  words  or  kind  ways  to  regain  it ;  she  was  slighted  and  scorned — 
her  pride  was  hurt ;  she  never  made  the  slightest  murmur,  but  any  feel- 
ing she  may  have  possessed  she  stifled.  If  Captain  Travers  could  be  cool 
and  nonchalant,  so  could  his  wife.  The  world  had  but  little  opportunity 
of  making  their  remarks,  for  any  place  of  amusement  to  which  at  tike 
commencement  of  their  Tisit  Captain  Travers  offered  to  take  her  was  in- 
stantly put  a  stop  to.  She  wished  to  go  nowhere  except  to  the  galleries, 
where,  accompanied  by  her  maid,  she  was  «een  daily.  Her  little  child- 
like figure  flitted  about,  absorbed  either  in  contemplation  of  one  or  other 
of  the  nmnerous  masters;  or,  perched  up  at  her  easel,  copied,  with  a  tovoh 
envied  by  many  more  advanced  than  herself  in  painting,  some  well-known 
picture  out  of  the  Imperial  Gallery.  '*  Yes,  Travers  has  a  wife,"  was 
sometimes  heard  issuing  from  the  lips  of  one  or  other  of  his  male  com- 
panions, as  they  were  grouped  together  in  the  Casoine  or  at  Doney's, 
**a  little  thing,  very  small  and  rather  dowdy,  I  should  say.  I  called 
once  there ;  she  came  in  covered  with  paint,  and  smelling  highly  of 
▼arnish  and  turpentine.  No  wonder  Travers 'does  not  take  her  out ;  I 
believe  he's  ashamed  of  her.'" 

Captain  Travers  had,  unfortunately  for  himself,  fallen  in  with  several 
of  his  old  ebosen  friends,  several  in  his  old  corps,  who  were  taking  their 
long  leave  in  the  sunny  land  of  the  south.  He  was  still  called  captain, 
in  fact  the  sobriquet  seemed  not  likely  to  be  dropped  easily,  although 
a  year  almost  had  elapsed  since  he  had  bid  adieu  to  his  jovial  companions 
in  ike  119th  Dragoons. 

The  long-expected  post  had  not  yet  arrived ;  the  facchino  probably 
was  pursuing  his  favourite  game  of  "  mora'*  with  some  boon  companion 
imder  the  shade  of  the  ramparts,  the  English  letters  and  passport  lying 
flecurely  inside  bis  wide-brimmed  felt  hat.  An  hour  had  passed,  during 
which  time  Captain  Travers  had  lounged  listlessly  with  his  cigar  towards 
the  window,  and  there,  by  snndry  gestures  and  oeillards,  made  the  lovely 
Stifle  cofftesga  opposite  imagine  that  the  handsome  Signor  Capitano  was 
idying  for  We  of  her. 

"  And  why,  in  the  name  erf  all  goodness,  Sybella,  did  you  not  come  in 
earlier?"  said  he,  taming  round  sharply  as  the  th-ed  figure  of  Mrs. 
Travers,  accompanied  by  her  maid,  armed  with  her  paint-box,  brushes, 
&c.,  was  seen  at  the  door.  **  By  Jove !  I  have  waited  here  till  I  am  half 
dead  with  all  this  confounded  heat,  for  you  to  finish  that  letter  to  my 
fflther.** 

Sybella  qnietly  untied  her  bonnet,  gave  it  and  her  mantle  to  the  at- 
jendant,  and  drawing  out  the  table  whereon  the  writing  things  were 
usually  kept,  proceeded  without  further  comment  to  wait,  pen  in  hand, 
£or  his  instructions. 

**Wh«t  an  abominable  smell  of  paint  you  carry  about  with  you,  Sy- 

ella.     Upon  my  life  I  shall  fancy  soon  that  I  am  wedded  to  a  pot  of 

.amish.  And  so  I  might  be,  for  the  matter  of  that,  as  for  as  any  remark 

yoa  ever  honour  me  with  is  concerned.    I  wish  to  goodoesB  you  would 
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change  your  dress  when  you  sit  in  the  same  room  as  myself ;  but  your 
untidiness  is  proverbial." 

Sybella  rose,  flung  the  pen  down  across  the  sheet  of  paper  open  before 
her,  and  left  the  room.  Had  she  remarked  what  was  uppermost  in  her 
mind,  namely,  that  the  wish  to  serve  him  as  an  amanuensis  had  made  her 
neglect  to  change  her  psunting  attire,  it  might  perhaps  have  healed  the 
breach  instead  of  widening  it 

These  seem  little  things,  but  many  a  time  during  the  hours  she  had  for 
reflection  in  her  after  life  Sybella  wished,  oh  !  so  ardently,  that  she  had 
borne  in  mind  that  all  men  more  or  less  are  tyrants,  all  exacting,  all 
selfish.  Happy  those  who  light  upon  the  opposite  characters;  their 
lines  have  indeed  fallen  in  pleasant  places,  let  them  be  duly  grateful 
for  it. 

The  letters  at  last.  Captain  Travers  advanced  eagerly,  took  them  from 
the  hands  of  the  obsequious  Hill,  who  was  trying  as  hard  as  he  could  to 
impart  a  certain  look  to  his  already  rubicund  countenance  which  would 
convey  to  his  master  the  idea  that  he  had  been  diligently  searching  after 
the  recreant  facchino,  instead  of  lying  leisurely  on  his  bed,  learning  the 
Lingua  Toscana,  in  order  to  court  his  bewitching  Teresina, 

Whether  he  would  have  succeeded  or  not,  however,  still  remains  a 
mystery  ;  for,  at  the  first  sight  of  the  letters,  the  one  uppermost,  bearing  the 
well-known  handwriting  of  his  own  lawyer,  was  quickly  opened  by  Captain 
Travers.  It  contained  but  few  words  ;  the  import,  however,  of  these  lines 
must  have  been  terrible,  for  the  strong  man  staggered,  and  would  have 
fallen  had  not  his  attendant  still  been  there  to  lead  him  to  a  chair. 

''  Good  God !  Good  God !"  he  almost  groaned  out.  ''  Oh  !  that  in- 
fernal scoundrel!"  he  said,  rising  and  clenching  his  hands,  as  he  paced 
wildly  up  and  down  the  apartment.  "  All,  all  lost !  What  is  to  be 
done  r 

He  was  so  taken  aback,  as  it  were,  at  the  dreadful  news,  although  it 
had  been  looming  in  the  distance,  that  he  seemed  hardly  to  be  able  to 
comprehend  the  extent  to  which  he  was  a  sufferer.  Half  an  hour  or  so 
went  on,  during  which  time  he  still  tore  wildly  from  room  to  room.  The 
sight  of  his  wife,  as  she  looked  up  earnestly  and  inquiringly  into  hig 
haggard  face,  first  brought  him  to  a  sense  of  what  was  required. 

'^  Poor  little  girl !"  he  thought,  as  his  eyes  rested  on  her  slight  figure. 
**  God  knows  I  have  wronged  her.  Well,  if  I  have  not  loved  her,  I  will 
henceforth  try  and  be  more  worthy  of  her.  Sybella,"  he  said,  putting 
out  his  hand  as  she  passed  the  still  open  door.  But  Mrs.  Travers  rushed 
on,  with  a  look  of  scorn  in  her  eyes.  "  Did  you  hear  me  speak  ?"  he 
said,  hoarsely,  following  her  into  the  passage.  "  Did  you  not  hear  me, 
Sybella?" 

"  Yes,"  she  replied,  "  I  heard  you.  And  what  is  more,  I  have  just  heard 
one  of  our  own  servants  talking  freely  of  the  intrigue  which  is  even  now 
going  on  between  yourself  and  that  Italian  opposite.  Leave  me,"  she 
exclaimed,  petulantly,  as  he  again  tried  to  touch  her  hand,  "  I  hate 
you !" 

"  And  I,*'  he  answered,  almost  wrenching  the  slender  arm  out  of  its 

socket  with  the  force  with  which  he  twisted  her  round  towards  him  in  his 

fierce  rage,  '^  and  I — I  always  hated  you.     Go !"     And  he  hurled  her 

from  him  till  she  almost  fell  to  the  ground  with  the  force  of  his  thrust. 

Poor  child !  with  a  sharp,  piercing  cry  she  fled  into  her  own  room, 
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locked  her  door,  and  g^ve  way  to  a  passionate  burst  of  rage.  She  would 
leave  him — she  would  go  at  once— she  would  write  to  her  guardian  that 
very  day.  He  had  never  heard  from  her  one  word  of  his  son's  conduct; 
now  she  would  relate  all. 

We  are  certainly  short-sighted  mortals,  and  it  takes  very  little  some- 
times to  makg  or  mar  a  lifetime.  Captain  Travers  was  brutal  in  his  con- 
duct towards  Sybella  ;  his  rage  at  the  moment  overcame  all  other  feel- 
ing, and  made  him  forget,  for  the  time  being,  that  he  was  a  gentleman  ; 
but,  again,  the  motive  which  prompted  him  to  advance  towards  his  wife 
at  that  unlucky  moment,  was  altogether  worthy  of  him ;  had  she  been 
sensible,  forgiving,  and  wife-like  at  the  time,  these  two  might  eventually 
have  become  a  model  couple,  and  perhaps  learned  to  bless  the  day  on 
which  their  fortune  left  them.  Chi  io  sa  ?  As  it  was,  they  did  nothing 
of  the  kind.  Neither  knew  what  had  exactly  been  the  secret  impulse  of 
ilie  other,  and  therefore  they  remained,  alas!  with  feelings  still  more 
bitter  in  their  hearts  towards  each  other  than  ever. 

All  was  bustle  and  confusion  shortly  after  this.  Sybella,  through  her 
closed  doors,  heard  a  great  deal  of  talking ;  voices  were  earnestly  vocife- 
rating in  a  mixture  of  English  and  Italian.  Her  maid  knocked  for  ad- 
mittance, and  she  then  learned  what  ought  to  have  softened  her  rebellious 
heart — namely,  that  one  of  the  other  letters,  unopened  by  her  husband 
in  the  first  excitement  of  the  bad  news,  was  from  a  friend  of  the  family, 
urging  him  to  return  to  England  forthwith  if  he  wished  to  see  his  parent 
alive,  as  the  mental  shock  he  had  sustained  on  learning  Gregson's  in- 
fifimous  conduct  had  so  affected  his  health  that  his  life  was  at  present 
despaired  of. 

But  she  obstinately  refused  to  ask  any  elucidation  concerning  the  state 
of  affairs ;  she  was  in  perfect  ignorance  of  the  cause  of  his  first  excite- 
ment— ^probably  attributed  it  to  some  contretemps  iu  a  love  intrigue ; 
also,  as  we  know,  she  was  unaware  of  her  husband's  contrition  and  pro- 
mises of  amendment  on  that  afternoon,  when,  in  her  jealousy  and  anger, 
she  repulsed  him  so  wildly.  She  was  fearfully  grieved  at  the  news  of  her 
gruardian's  severe  illness,  and,  in  obedience  to  her  husband's  request,  the 
packing  was  continued  with  all  energy  and  zeal. 

So  on  they  travelled  to  their  native  land,  husband  and  wife,  each 
with  a  load  at  their  hearts,  each  hugging  their  sorrows,  and  avoiding 
all  approach  to  an  explanation. 

It  certainly  was  not  a  pleasant  journey,  and  the  remembrance  of  it 
often  caused  Sybella  to  shudder  and  turn  pale.  All  speed  was  used,  and 
Dover  seldom  witnessed  four  more  jaded,  anxious-looking  travellers  than 
Captain  and  Mrs.  Travers  and  servants  presented  on  landing. 

He  regretted  the  loss  of  all  he  had  sold  himself  for,  and,  we  will  do 
him  the  justice  to  say,  regretted  his  father.  Sybella  mourned  for  the  loss 
of  Italy  and  her  painting,  but  mourned  still  more  over  her  lost  girlhood 
and  her  guardian's  illness.  Hill,  no  longer  the  rubicund,  grieved  for 
the  parting  with  his  beloved  Teresina,  before  the  vocabulary  had  suffi- 
ciently taught  him  how  to  express  his  love  correctly;  and  the  pert, 
mincing  abigail,  no  doubt,  was  not  without  her  woes  ;  she  grieved,  per- 
haps, because  she  had  hit  upon  no  swain  to  regret  in  the  land  she  had 
luitted.  At  any  rate,  she  had  her  complaints  ready  at  hand.  Would 
»he  have  been  a  woman,  and,  what  is  more,  a  lady's-maid,  had  she  been 
bund  wanting  in  a  supply  at  command  ? 
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THE  MOISUMBNTS  11^  WESTMINSTEE  ABBEY. 

The  very  appropriate  selection  of  "Westminster  Abbey  as  the  burial- 
place  of^Lord  Palmerston  revives  two  questions,  which  possessed  consi- 
derable interest  after  the  death  of  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis,  and 
which  have  still  greater  interest  and  importance  upon  the  present  occa- 
sion. The  one,  whether  busts  and  other  monuments  are  fitting  erections 
within  the  Abbey  ? — the  other,  whether  there  is  a  justification  for  the 
large  fees  required  by  the  chapter  fbr  their  permission  to  such  erections  ? 

The  metropolis  is  fortunate  in  possessing  in  Westminster  Abbey  an 
interior  in  which  a  very  high  degree  of  beauty  is  strikingly  combined 
with  that  solemn  but  not  oppressive  grandeur  which  best  consists  with 
Christian  worship.  If  the  Tnonuments  could  be  so  subordinated  as  not  to 
spoil  the  appearance  of  the  edifice,  there  are  few  persons,  we  imagine, 
who  would  fail  to  join  in  the  wish  that  hallowed  memorials  of  men, 
whose  course  of  life  has  been  tiiat  of  signally  guiding,  or  defending,  or 
ennobling  our  country,  should  still  be  placed  in  this,  its  most  revered 
minster,  in  company  with  the  monuments  to  those  who  have  already 
passed  along  the  same  glorious  paths.  The  thought  which  inspired  the 
cry,  "  Victory  or  Westminster  Abbey,"  is  one  that  should,  if  possible,  be 
perpetuated. 

Yet,  with  regard  to  persons  who,  however  celebrated,  have  been  buried 
elsewhere  than  in  the  Abbey,  we  £ail  to  find  sufficient  reason  for  memo- 
rials to  them  within  any  portion  of  the  Abbey  buildings,  or,  at  all  events, 
within  any  portion  used  for  pubKe  worship,  even  if  there  were  ample 
space  for  such  erections.  This  is  a  question  which  can  be  discussed 
apart  from  that  oF  the  payments  to  the  chapter;  for  if  monuments  to 
stRsh  persons  are  unsuitable,  the  payments  do  not  remove  the  impropriety; 
and  if  th&r  erection  is  appropriate,  the  payments  to  the  chapter  will  be 
shown  to  be  improper.  The  undeniable  fact  is,  however,  that  the  erec- 
tion of  memorials  of  any  sort  to  those  who  have  not  been  buried  within 
the  Abbey,  gives  to  it,  pro  tanto,  the  unsuitable  character  of  a  national 
hall,  and  detracts  to  the  same  extent  from  its  true  character  as  a  capitular 
church.  But  with  respect  to  monuments  to  those  who  have  been  already 
buried  within  the  Abbey,  or  to  any  whose  services  to  their  country  in 
present  or  future  times  may  render  their  memories  worthy  of  being 
honoured  by  the  like  interment  of  their  remains,  no  such  theoretical  ob- 
jection can  be  maintained.  That  existing  monuments  may  be  bad  and 
too  numerous  is  only  too  evident;  but  that  they  are  essentially  out  of 
place  in  the  Abbey  cannot  be  reasonably  alleged.  Mural  inscriptions  to 
those  buried  below  have  in  every  age  been  admitted  into  places  of  worship, 
and  the  addition  of  sculpture  is  only  a  necessary  consequence  of  an  ad- 
vance in  civilisation.  And  it  is  too  mach  to  demand,  as  some  have  done, 
that  every  portion  of  a  sculptured  monument  in  a  church  shall  be  ex- 
pressive of  a  Christian  sentiment.  It  would  not  be  more  extravagant  to 
require  that  every  word  of  the  inscription  upon  a  mural  tablet  shall  have 
a  direct  reference  to  the  life  to  come.  We  may  rightly  object,  in  a 
monument,  to  the  introduction,  of  any  accessories  that  are  inconsistent 
with  Christian  life ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  as  fittingly  allow 
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all  other  accessories  that  indicate  with  propriety  and  moderation  the  past 
career  of  the  dead  man,  as  we  may  make  mention  of  his  deeds  in  an 
ordinary  epitaph.  To  deny  the  admissibility  of  the  former  is  to  deny 
the  propriety  of  the  latter.  Nor  can  we  agree  with  those  who  think  that 
it  is  only  mediaeval  art  which  is  fitted  for  Gothic  churches.  To  suppose 
that  nothing  but  the  grim  austerity  of  the  figures  in  many  Gothic  altars 
and  monuments  can  he  *'  in  keeping"  with  the  graceful  tracery,  deep  rich 
mouldings^  and  clustered  columns  of  the  best  period  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, is  to  mistake  an  accidental  connexion  for  an  intrinsic  oorre* 
spondence.  That  such  was  the  character  of  much  mediieval  sculpture 
arose,  no  doubt,  partly  from  the  circumstance  that  the  taste  of  the  artists 
was  not  improved  then,  as  in  later  times,  by  the  study  of  the  human 
figure  from  the  life  or  the  antique.  It  was  owing,  also,  to  the  fact  that 
the  monuments  were  so  commonly  to  the  memory  of  ecclesiastics  who 
held  that  an  essential  of  piety  was  to  reduce  to  repulsive  attenuation  the 
bodies  which  had  been  created  pleasing  and  attractive.  In  some  of  the 
recumbent  effigies,  however,  in  Westminster  Abbey  and  elsewhere,  we 
hove  figures  as  finely  conceived  as  it  is  possible  to  hope  for — ^the  produc- 
tions of  the  highest  talent  of  the  day ;  but  no  one  can  contend  that 
monuments  in  churches  should  be  uniformly  composed  of  recumbent 
figures.  We  may  require,  too,  that  the  sculptor's  work  shall  present, 
not  indeed  a  stereoscopic  copy,  but  still  a  decided  resemblance  to  the  ordi- 
nary appearance  of  the  person  whom  it  is  intended  to  commemorate,  as 
be  was  seen  daily  among  us ;  and  some  of  the  works  of  Chan  trey  show 
die  practicability  of  Uending  grace  with  solemnity  in  such  repre- 
sentations. 

Among  the  monuments  ia  the  Abbey,  th^e  are  certainly  not  a  few 
which  are  as  bad  as  bad  can  be ;  but  the  paramount  objection  to  them  as 
a  whxAe  is  the  ridiculously  over-crowded  manner  in  which  they  are 
jumbled  together.  They  are,  undoubtedly,  too*  numerous,  as  was  pleaded 
vrith  reference  to  the  bust  of  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis.  What  then  is  the  course 
adopted  by  the  chapter,  under  the  circumstances  ?  Do  they  refuse  to 
allow  the  erection  of  more  memorials  of  any  kind?  No.  They  will 
make  exceptions  when  they  see  fit,  but  they  won't  see  fit  unless  they  are 
also  paid  a  large  sum  of  money.  We  subjoin  the  letter  from  the  late  dean, 
as  read  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Sir  George  Grey  in  1863 : 

<<  The  power  of  granting  or  refusing  permission  to  erect  monuments  in 
the  Abbey  rests  exclusitely  with  the  dean,  except  when  the  House  of 
Commons,  by  a  vote  and  grant  of  public  money,  takes  the  matter  out  of 
his  hands.  I  have  invariably  refused  to  allow  the  erection  of  statues,  as 
encroaching  on  space  which  ought  to  belong  to  worshippers,  and  is 
already  unduly  encumbered  with  stone  and  marble.  The  fine  and  fees, 
amounting  to  200/.,  which  have  been  cliarged  for  Ae  erection  of  a  bust 
aad  tablet  to  the  late  Sir  George  Comewall  Lewis  (being  the  same  as 
were  paid  in  the  case  of  Sir  James  Macintosh),  will  be  thus  distributed : 
Fabric  fund,  184/.  13s.  Id.;  dean  and  canons,  41.  6s.  8d. ;  clerk  of  the 
works  and  other  officers^  11/.  Os.  3d. ;  total,  200/.  The  above  sum  of 
I84Z.  13s.  Id.,  apportioned  according  to  fixed  usage  to  the  fabric,  is  not 
60  much  spared  to  the  dean  and  chapter  which  they  must  otherwise  have 
spent  for  the  sustentation  of  the  building ;  inasmuch  as  a  fixed  proportion 
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of  their  lacome  is  annually  assigned  to  that  object,  entirely  irrespective 
of  any  incidental  additions  of  this  kind.  If  the  fees  seem  high,  I  can 
only  urge  that  we  are  anxious  to  reduce,  as  far  as  possible,  the  number  of 
monuments  admitted  into  the  Abbey."  ' 

Now  if  the  chapter  really  relied  upon  the  charge  of  a  sum  of  money  to 
have  the  effect  of  keeping  down  the  number  of  monuments,  the  sum 
charged  should  be  very  much  larger.  To  serve  as  an  effectual  damper  to 
applications  for  space,  it  is  clear  that  2001.  must  be  a  very  insufficient  fine, 
if  a  mere  payment  decided  the  question  of  admission.  We  could  under- 
stand this  ground  for  a  charge,  if  the  chapter,  aided  by  the  public  voice, 
found  it  impossible  to  decide  what  applications  were  worthy  of  being 
acceded  to.  But  they  do  not  profess  to  be  under  any  such  difficulty. 
They  will  not  think  of  granting  the  permission  to  any  and  every  one  who 
is  ready  to  pay ;  they  will  decide  for  themselves  whether  the  application 
is  made  in  respect  of  the  memory  of  a  sufficiently  worthy  or  eminent 
person.  Upon  their  own  showing,  therefore,  the  money  payment  has,  or 
should  have,  no  influence  in  the  matter ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  does  not 
effect  its  alleged  purpose.  Then  why  make  the  charge  at  all?  We 
hardly  know  whether  to  call  an  affirmative  decision  by  the  chapter  favour- 
able or  unfavourable,  for  it  seems  that  no  sooner  do  they  decide  that  a 
man  is  worthy  of  a  monument,  than  they  proceed  to  render  the  monu- 
ment unworthy  of  the  man  and  of  the  Abbey  by  mulcting  the  subscrip- 
tion-list to  the  extent  of  2002.  per  bust  and  tablet,  and  a  much  higher 
fine  for  a  full-length  statue.  And  their  case  reaches  the  extreme  of. 
infelicity  when  we  find  that  the  late  dean  took  care  to  explain  in  his ' 
letter  that  the  moneys  thus  extorted  are  added  to  a  repair-fund,  which 
thrives  very  well  without  them — a  first  charge  (as  it  certainly  should  be) 
upon  the  proceeds  of  the  enormous  estates  with  which  the  Abbey  is 
endowed.  Such,  then,  is  the  pretext — inexorably  illogical — put  forward 
for  the  hard  bargain  driven  in  this  matter  upon  the  plea  of  "  usage,"  by 
those  on  whom  the  nation  has  bestowed  the  sacred  honour  of  guarding 
the  bodies  of  its  noble  dead. 

The  metropolitan  Abbey  has,  as  a  matter  of  course,  been  filled  more 
quickly  with  monuments  than  any  other  church  of  its  size.  During  the 
last  century  the  nave  was  very  rapidly  stored,  and  large  mohuments  were 
erected  to  persons  who  were  not  only  buried  elsewhere,  but  whose  cele- 
brity is  virtually  limited  to  the  tablets  in  the  Abbey.  The  proper  remedy 
may  appear  to  be  a  bold  one,  but  it  is  warranted  by  the  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  of  this  church.  It  is  to  remove  a  number  of  such 
uninteresting  monuments  and  tablets  from  the  Abbey  to-  its  cloisters  or 
other  precincts,  and  so  allow  of  the  rearrangement  of  some  of  the  re- 
maining monuments,  and  also  leave  space  for  future  erections  to  the 
memory  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the  men  by  whom  England  has  yet  to 
be  served.  Judging  from  the  manner  in  which  monuments  in  other 
churches  have  been  dealt  with  upon  the  restoration  or  re-erection  of  the 
edifices,  we  apprehend  that  the  chapter  would  not  doubt  their  right  to 
deal  as  freely  with  most  of  those  in  the  Abbey  if  they  saw  fit.  But  in- 
asmuch as  many  of  them  were  erected  at  the  national  expense,  and  as  the 
payment  of  fees  on  the  erection  of  others  has  constituted  a  species  of  con- 
tract with  the  Abbey  authorities,  an  empowering  Act  of  Parliament 
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should  be  passed  before  the  chapter  could  make  the  changes  indicated. 
A  comroission  might  be  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  a  de- 
tailed scheme  of  rearrangement,  and  it  could  be  stipulated  that  no  monu- 
ments should  be  removed  without  public  advertisement  of  the  intention 
to  do  so,  in  order  that  any  objections  or  wishes  on  the  part  of  persons 
possibly  entitled  to  express  them  should  be  fairly  considered. 

We  will  venture  to  refer  to  two  or  three  monuments  by  way  of  indi- 
cating the  class  which  we  have  particularly  in  view.  A  memorial  to  a 
Mr.  Johnstone  blocks  up  part  of  a  window  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave ; 
he  was  buried  in  a  cloister,  so  let  his  monument  be  placed  there  too.  The 
monument  of  Miss  Ann  Whytell,  erected  to  inform  us  that  she  died 
August  17,  1788,  helps  to  spoil  another  north  window.  The  tablet  to 
the  sculptor  Banks  does  the  same.  Certainly  he  need  not  be  now  de- 
prived of  his  memorial  in  the  Abbey ;  but  he  was  buried  at  Paddtngton, 
and  his  sculpture  was  not  of  that  extremely  rare  excellence  but  that  his 
memory  would  be  duly  honoured  if  the  unsightly  block  of  which  his 
monument  consists  were  transferred  from  the  window  in  the  nave  to  the 
cloisters.  Sculptors  have,  indeed,  an  advantage  over  all  other  persons,  as 
they  perpetuate  their  own  memories  by  the  works  which  they  may  exe- 
cute for  the  Abbey.  Instances  of  other  such'  cases  would  be  wearisome 
except  to  a  person  walking  through  the  Abbey ;  but  these  indicate  a 
class  of  monuments  which  should  be  the  first  to  be  removed,  and  spaces 
would  be  thus  gained  for  the  reception  of  worthier  memorials.  Granite 
stones  bearing  brasses  or  inscriptions,  and  let  into  the  floor  of  the  Abbey, 
would  be  suitable  substitutes  for  many  of  the  monuments  to  persons  of 
comparatively  small  note.  And  with  re&^ard  to  some  of  the  largest 
erections,  it  would  be  perhaps  allowable — considering  the  exigencies  of 
the  case — ^to  discard  the  huge  pedestals  and  their  accessories,  and  to  re- 
erect  simply  the  figures  of  the  men  to  whom  the  monuments  were  raised. 
In  the  course  of  the  remarks  upon  this  subject  with  which  Lord 
Houghton  closed  his  connexion  with  the  Lower  House  t)f  Parliament,  he 
stated  that  there  is  room  between  the  several  arches  throughout  the 
whole  nave  for  a  full-length  statue  of  some  illustrious  person.  The 
suggestion  met  with  a  little  ridicule  at  the  time,  but  it  is  warranted  by 
precedents,  and  it  indicates  a  resource  left  to  us  when  all  other  spaces 
shall  have  been  fittingly  appropriated.  None,  however,  but  recumbent 
statues  could  be  allowed  there,  and  these  should  be  placed  upon  very  low 
pedestals,  or  they  would  be  seriously  detrimental  to  the  architecture  of 
the  nave.  The  transfer  of  some  monuments  from  the  transepts  to  the 
nave  when  it  shall  have  been  partially  cleared,  would  materially  increase 
the  space  available  for  the  ordinary  congregations  at  the  morning  and 
afternoon  services.  To  them  the  nave  is  useless,  and  monuments  placed 
in  it  are  in  the  way  of  none  but  the  frequenters  of  the  special  services 
held  in  that  part  of  the  Abbey  on  the  Sunday  evenings  of  three  or  four 
months  in  the  year. 

Stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  necessity  of  providing  accommodation  for 
the  worshippers  at  these  services.  No  doubt  the  nave  is  often  crowded  at 
such  times;  but  does  any  one  seriously  believe  that  the  crowd  in  the 
Abbey  upon  these  occasions  is  owing,  not  to  the  attractions  of  the  special 
services  and  the  preachers,  bUt  to  the  "  spiritual  destitution"  of  the  class 
of  persons  who  attend  them?    If  we  are  to  regard  the  Abbey  as  the 
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cbaptet  app«ftr  to  d(^  not  primarily  but  solely  as  a.  place  for  wonhip,  it  is 
at  once  reduced  to  the  lev^  of  any  othn  churchy  and  we  may  fairly  con- 
fine our  attention  to  the  aeceousodation  of  its  ordinary  eongregatioDy  aad 
take  BO  more  aecouai  of  the  numbers  present  a*  these  extraordinary'  ser- 
vices than  we  should  of  the  crowd  that  may  throng  a  place  of  worship  to 
hear  an  archbishop's  sermon,  or  to  witness  a  baptismal  immersion.  The 
importance  which  the  Abbey  possesses  beyond  an  ordinary  church  is 
that  which,  it  derives  from  man's  work  in  its  glorious  architecture,  and 
from  man's  memories  in  its  venerable  shrines.  It  is  very  probable  that 
some  members  of  the  chapter  have  lost  all  impressibility  respecting  these 
matters,  which  have  become  to  them  as  common-place  things  of  every 
day.  But  to  the  public,  as  a  whole,  the  case  is  far  otherwise.  There  are 
few  who  can  pass  the  graves  and  monuments  in  close  succession  of  wise, 
brave,  aad  holy  men,  without  feeling  a  worthy  emotion  and  an  elevation 
of  mind,  or  receiving  an  equally  salutary  lesson  of  humility.  And  are 
we  to  have  such  an  invigorating  stream  of  glorious  memories  shot  off  from 
this  time  forward,  lest  on  one  9r  two  doaen  of  the  Sunday  evenings  in  the 
year  a  score  or  two  of  persons  may  have  inferior  accommodation,  or  even 
no  accommodatiou  at  alt,  at  those  very  excellent,  very  praiseworthy,  but 
still  somewhat  sensational  services  in  the  nave  ? 

The  cost  of  the  alterations  indicated  would  properly  fall  upon  the 
national  purse;  and  the  ck)se  prospect  of  another  financial  arrangement 
res{>ecting  the  Abbey  renders  it  important  that  the  eonsideratioB  of  the 
sub^t  should  be  no  longer  postponed.  Westminster  will  have  its  tmrn 
in  the  arrangements  which  are  being  made  between  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commission  and  the  several  capitular  bodies  in  soccessioil  throughout  the 
kingdom,  for  forwarding  the  restoration  of  tbe  respective  cathedrals  and 
collegiate  churches  whilst  making  provision  for  the  future  incomes  of  their 
eccWastica.  This  circumstance,  and  the  present  question  respecting  the 
future  ap{»ropriation  of  the  chapter-house,  show  that  it  is  not  too  soon  to 
urge  that  along  with  any  plans  for  the  restoration  and  future  repair  of 
the  Abbey  and  its  precincts  a  decision  should  also  be  arrived  at  for  a 
thorough  rearrangement  of  the  huddled  jumble  of  monuments  which  now 
disfigure  the  Abbey,  but  which  might  by  judicious  selection  be  rendered 
its  appropriate  embellishments. 

Quite  apart  from  these  negotiations,  however,  is  the  question  of  the 
extortion  of  fees  by  the  chapter  for  monumental  sites.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  these  will  be  renounced  for  ever,  whether  it  do  or  do  not  turn  out 
that  a  monument  to  .Lord  Palmerston  will  be  one  of  those  cases  (referred 
to  in  the  late  dean's  letter)  in  which  the  House  of  Commons,  by  a  vote 
of  public  money,  takes  the  matter  into  its  own  hands.  When  the  sub- 
ject of  the  fees  was  discussed  in  the  House  of  Commons  with  reference 
to  the  bust  of  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  a  gentle  ofiicial  remonstrance  against  the 
practice  of  the  chapter  in  exacting  the  fees  was  made  by  Sir  George 
Grey.  None,  however,  were  more  ready  than  the  premier  himself  in 
declarations  of  the  worth  and  virtue  of  his  deceased  colleague ;  but  it 
would  have  been  obviously  inexpedient,  and  open  to  misconstruction,  if 
the  question  had  been  discussed  by  him.  It  was  apparent  to  every  one 
that  at  no  distant  day  the  same  question  would  in  all  likelihood  be  raised 
after  his  own  death.     This  occasion^  alas !  has  now  arisen. 
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MES.  EANBY: 

txpicaixt  cohsidsred. 

Bt  Francis  Jagox« 


Teit  to  one,  the  Teadev  has  Dever  heard  of  Mrs.  Ranby. 

She  is  to  be  heard  of  in  a  book,  onoe  popular,  after  a  sort,  which  twenty 
to  one — 01*  6ay»  and  quite  safely  say,  ten  thousand  to  one— the  reader  has 
never  read,  and  never  will  read ;  the  delectable  ''  Ccelebs^'  of  Miss  Hannah 
More. 

Good  things,  in  more  than  one  sense,  there  presumably  are  in  that 
welUmeant  and  unreadable  composition.  Among  those  good  things  Mrs. 
Banby  is  one  of,  if  not  ike  best. 

.  She  is  a  professor — as  the  phrase  goes.  But  in  her  anxiety  about  a 
very  few  important  particulars,  this  pietistic  lady  exonerates  herself  from 
liability  in  matters  of  detail.  Even  that  prim  pattern  of  all  the  pro- 
prieties in  profession  and  practice  too,  Ccelebs  him8el£^  is  ooldly  charac- 
terised by  her  as  a  '*  legalist,"  and  one  that  has  ^  but  a  low  view  of 
divine  things.''  She  rates  her  husband  for  obstinately  persisting  in 
readily  a  printed  form  at  family  prayers,  which  she  is  persuaded  can  do 
nobody  much  good.  The  poor  man,  who  is  ^*  really  well  disposed,"  very 
properly  defends  himself  by  saying,  that  he  hopes  his  own  heart  goes 
akwg  with  every  word  he  reads  ;  and  that  as  to  his  family,  he  thinks  it 
much  more  beneficial  for  them  to  join  in  the  well-weighed  wwds  of  a 
judicious  divine,  than  to  attend  to  any  such  crude  rhapsody  as  he — a  re- 
tired trader — should  be  able  to  produee,  whose  education  had  not  quaUfied 
him  to  lead  the  devotions  of  others.  Whereupon  the  lady  observes,  with 
some  asperity,  that "  where  there  were  gifts  and  graces,  it  superseded  the 
necesuty  of  learning." 

Mrs.  Banby's  zeal  is  fiery  because  her  temper  b  so ;  and  her  charity  is 
cold  because  it  is  an  expensive  propensity  to  keep  warm. 

But  the  salient  feature  in  her  character  is  the  resentment  she  displays 
if  taken  at  her  word  when  avowing  herself  a  miserable  sinner.  She  will 
declare  herself  laden  with  iniquities — but  woe  to  the  wight  who  evinces 
acquiescence  so  fidr  as  even  to  suppose  her  capable  of  a  single  short- 
coming. 

^  There  is  humour  and  lively  perception  of  character,  in  the  following 
passs^,  illustrative  of  this  piquant  inconsequence  on  the  lady's  part: 
*'In  the  evening,  Mrs.  Ranby  was  lamenting  in  general  and  rather 
customary  terms  her  own  exceeding  sinfulness.  Mr.  Ranby  said,  '  You 
accuse  yourself  rather  too   heavily,  my  dear:  you  have  sins,  to  be 

sure '     'And  pray  what  sins,  have  I,  Mr.  Ranby  ?'  said  she,  turning 

upon  him  with  so  much  quickness  that  the  poor  man  started.  <  Nay,' 
said  he,  meekly,  <  I  did  not  mean  to  offend  you :  so  far  from  it,  that 
hearing  you  condemn  yourself  so  grievously,  I  intended  to  comfort  you, 

ind  to  say  that  except  a  few  fiults ^     *  And  pray  what  faults  ?'  in- 
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terrupted  she,  contiDuing  to  speak,  however,  lest  he  should  catch  an 
interval  to  tell  them.  *  I  defy  you,  Mr.  Ranby,  to  produce  one.'  '  My 
dear,'  replied  he,  '  as  you  charged  yourself  with  all,  I  thought  it  would 

be  letting  you  off  cheaply  by  naming  only  two  or  three,  such  as ' 

Here,  fearing  matters  would  go  too  far,  I  [Ccslebs]  interposed,  and 
softening  matters  as  much  as  I  could  for  the  lady,  said  I  conceived  that 

Mrs.  Ranby  meant,  that  though  she  partook  of  the  general  corruption ' 

Here  Ranby  interrupting  me  with  more  spirit  than  I  thought  he  possessed, 
said,  *  General  corruption,  sir,  must  be  the  source  of  particular  corruption. 

I  did  not  mean  that  my  wife  was  worse  than  other  women '    '  Worse, 

Mr.  Ranby,  worse  ?'  cried  she.  Ranby,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  not 
minding  her,  went  on,  '  As  she  is  always  insisting  that  the  whole  species 
is  corrupt,  she  cannot  help  allowing  that  she  herself  has  not  quite  escaped 
the  infection.  Now  to  be  a  sinner  in  the  gross  and  a  saint  in  detail, 
that  is,  to  have  all  sins,  and  no  fiaults,  is  a  thing  I  do  not  quite  com- 
prehend.' 

"  After  he  had  left  the  room,  which  he  did  as  the  shortest  way  of 
allaying  the  storm,  she  apologised  for  him,  saying,  <  he  was  a  well- 
meaning  man,  and  acted  up  to  the  little  light  he  had ;'  but  added,  *  that 
he  was  unacquainted  with  religious  feelings,  and  knew  little  of  the  nature 
of  conversion.'  " 

Indeed,  Mrs.  Ranby,  accounting  Christianity  a  kind  of  free-masonry, 
thinks  it  superfluous  to  speak  on  serious  subjects,  we  are  told,  to  any  but 
the  initiated.  If  they  do  not  *'  return  the  sign,"  she  gives  them  up  as 
blind  and  dead.  She  thinks  she  can  only  make  herself  intelligible  to 
those  to  whom  certain  peculiar  phrases  are  peculiar — the  Shibboleth  of 
all  her  sect,  the  badge  of  all  her  tribe ;  and  all  others,  however  correct, 
devout,  and  practically  pious,  she  repudiates  as  unworthy  of  intercourse 
with  her.*  Mr.  Ranby  is,  of  course,  one  of  these  outsiders.  Unto  her, 
in  matters  spiritual,  he  is  almost  as  a  heathen  roan  and  a  publican — an 
alien  from  the  commonwealth  of  her  Israel. 

It  is  hard  lines  for  the  male  Ranbys  to  be  mated  with  souls  feminine 
so  self-consciously  and  superciliously  their  spiritual  betters.  One  thinks 
of  Truewii*s  warning  to  Morose,  as  to  the  choice  of  a  wife :  "  If  precise, 
you  must  feast  all  the  silenced  brethren,  once  in  three  days ;  salute  the 
sisters ;  entertain  the  whole  family,  or  most  of  them  ;  and  hear  long- 
winded  exercises,  singings  and  catecbisings,  which  you  are  not  given  to, 
and  yet  must  give  for ;  to  please  the  zealous  matron  your  wife,  who  for 
the  holy  cause  will  cozen  you  over  and  above."t  It  is  Mr.  Carlyle's 
constant  guess  that  the  worthy  Landgraf  of  Thliringen,  who  left  his 
romantic  old  hill-castle  (Wartburg)  in  the  thirteenth  century,  to  join  the 
Crusade,  where  he  died  straightway,  was  impelled  to  that  course  by  the  fact 
of  his  being  *'  husband  of  the  lady  since  called  Saint  Elizabeth,  a  very 
pious  but  also  very  fanciful  young  woman."  "  I  always  guess  his  going 
on  the  Crusade,"  says  Mr.  Carlyle,  *'  was  partly  the  fruit  of  the  life  she 
led  him ;  lodging  beggars,  sometimes  in  his  very  bed,  continually  breaks 
ing  his  night's  rest  for  prayer,  and  devotional  exercise  of  undue  length  ; 
'  weeping  one  moment,  then  smiling  in  joy  the  next ;'  meandering  about, 

♦  See,  passim,  ch.  v.  of  "  Ccelebs  in  Search  of  a  Wife.** 
t  Ben  Jonson,  The  Silent  Woman,  Act  II.  Sc  1. 
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capriciotis,  melodious,  weak,  at  the  will  of  devout  whim  mainly  !"* 
Don't  Lady  Walham  know,  her  son  Kew  asks  her,  that  that  good  Colonel 
Newcome,  who  seems  to  him  ahout  the  most  honest  and  good  old  gentle- 
man he  ever  met  in  his  life,  was  driven  into  rebellion  and  all  sorts  of  wild 
courses  by  old  Mrs.  Neweome's  strict  carryings  on?  <'I  often  have 
thought,  mother,**  adds  the  ex-rake  and  fast-flyer,  "  that  though  our  side 
was  wrong,  yours  could  not  be  altogether  right ;  because  I  remember  how 
my  tutor,  and  Mr.  Bonner  and  Dr.  Land,  when  they  used  to  come  down 
to  us  at  Kewbury,  used  to  make  themselves  so  unhappy  about  other 

people."t 

Are  zealous  matrons  of  the  Ranby  type  really  intent  on  converting  and 
renewing  their  lords  and  masters?  Strange  that  they  should  be  so 
forgetful  of  an  apostle's  monitions,  for  any  such  case  expressly  made  and 
provided :  Likewise,  ye  wives,  be  in  subjection  to  your  own  husbands  : 
that  if  any  obey  not  the  word,  they  also  may  without  the  word  be  won 
by  the  conversation  of  the  wives ;  while  they  behold  your  chaste  conversa- 
tion coupled  with  fear.^  A  Mrs.  Banby  and  afeard  ?  What  recks  she 
of  the  husband-winning  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  which  in 
the  sight  of  St.  Peter,  and  of  Heaven  above  him,  is  of  great  price? 
What  thinks  she  of  his  praise  of  the  holy  women  of  old  who  were 
studiously  and  systematically  *^  in  subjection  unto  their  own  husbands  .  .  . 
even  as  Sara  obeyed  Abraham,  calling  him  lord"  ?  Surely  Mrs.  Ranby 
would  incline  to  call  St.  Peter  carnal,  and  yet  under  the  law ;  just  as 
Luther,  for  doctrine'  sake,  called  St.  James  a  man  of  straw,  or  at  least 
scouted  his  epistle  as  an  epistle  of  straw. 

Poor  Mrs.  Lavington !  (in  ELingsley's  "  Yeast").  She  had  married, 
at  eighteen,  a  beef-eating  squire,  her  inferior  in  intellect ;  and  had  be- 
come, as  often  happens  in  such  cases,  a  prude  and  a  devotee.  The 
squire,  who  really  admired  and  respected  her,  conBned  his  disgust  to  sly 
curses  at  the  Methodists  (under  which  he  used  to  include  every  species  of 
religious  earnestness,  from  Quakerism  to  that  of  Dr.  Newman).  '*  Mrs. 
Lavington  used  at  first  to  dignify  these  disagreeables  by  the  name  of  per- 
secution, and  now  she  was  trying  to  convert  the  old  man  by  coldness, 
severity,  and  long  curtain-lectures,  utteriy  unintelligible  to  their  victim, 
because  couched  in  the  peculiar  conventional  phraseology  of  a  certain 
sdiool.  She  forgot,  poor  earnest  soul,  that  the  same  form  of  religion 
which  had  captivated  a  disappointed  girl  of  twenty,  might  not  be  the 
most  attractive  one  for  a  jovial  old  man  of  sixty." § 

In  salient  contrast  with  her  in  this  respect  stands  the  **  Calvinistical 
prim  wife"  of  honest  old  John  Avenel,  in  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton's  Varieties  in 
English  Life ;  of  whom  we  read  that ''  never  from  those  pinched  lips  of 
hers  had  come  forth  even  one  pious  rebuke  to  the  careless,  social  man/'|| 
first  bat  in  the  Cricket  Club,  first  voice  in  the  Glee  Society,  and  most 
popular  canvasser  of  the  True  Blue  Party  in  all  their  election  contests. 

If  a  husband  has  any  decided  opinions,  and  any  strength  of  character, 
he  is  sure,  we  are  told,  to  bring  his  wife  to  think  like  him ;  and  it  has 
been  called  one  of  the  prettiest  of  sights  to  see  a  young  wife  innocently 
nestling  into  her  husband's  beliefs.     Nor  is  it  argument,  according  to  an 

*  History  of  Friedrich  II.,  vol.  i.  p.  119.  f  The  Newcomes,  ch.  xzxviii. 

t  1  Peter  iii.  1, 2.  §  Toast:  A  Problem,  ch.  vii. 

I  My  Novel,  book  xl.  ch.  xvii. 
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essayist  in  the  Saturday  ItevieWy  that  works  the  change,  but  the  silent 
weig^ht  of  force  of  character  operating  in  a  sphere  of  circumstances  that 
is  the  same  to  both  alike.  Eeiigious  differenoes,  he  remarks,  would  be 
the  bane  of  serious  couples,  in  these  days  of  minor  controversies,  if  this 
were  not  so.  '^  The  man  might  be  Low,  and  the  lady  High,  or  vice 
versa,  and  they  would  always  come  one  at  a  time  out  of  their  mental 
retreats,  like  the  Jack  and  Grill  in  the  toys  that  show  the  fluctuations  of 
the  weather,  and  never  meet  or  have  any  friendly  intercliange  of  thought 
with  each  other.  Sut  time  and  a  silent  good  humour  will  rub  off  any 
woman's  angularities  of  persuasion.  She  could  argue  till  you  were  deaf, 
and  would  perversely  do  the  most  disagreeably  devout  thiogs  to  provoke 
you  ;  but  she  cannot  stand  the,  quiet,  jolly,  unargumentative  assumption 
that  you  are  all  right,  and  she  is  a  dear  little  thing. ^*  One  can  hardly 
fancy  Hannah  More's  dame  thus  operated  upon,  with  much  prospect  of 
success. — But  we  must  not  confine  ourselves  to  that  lady's  management 
of  her  husband  ;  there  are  other  aspects  to  be  xwted  in  her  as  a  type  of 
character. 

The  now  self-accusing,  now  self-absolving  tactics  of  Mrs.  Ranby  and 
her  kind  resemble  what  the  author  of  Hudibras,  in  one  of  his  satirical 
Odes,  imputes  to  a  certain  spurious  saint  at  the  hour  of  prayer  to  his 
Maker ;  when  he 

Pleads  guilty  to  the  action,"  and  yet  stands 

Upon  hign  terms  and  bold  demands ; 

Excepts  against  Him  and  His  laws. 
And  will  be  judge  himself  in  liis  own  canse.f 

So  long  as  she  has  all  the  good  talk  to  herself,  Mrs.  Ranby  is,  in  her 
professions  and  confessions,  all  Publican  and  no  Pharisee.  Bat  show  tint 
you  take  her,  on  her  own  argument,  for  the  former;  and,  handy-dandy, 
which  is  Mrs.  Ranby  then  ? 

Coleridge  is  severe  on  the  thousands  that  abuse  themselves  by  rote  with 
lip-penitence,  and  who  at  the  very  time  they  speak  so  vehemently  of  the 
wickedness  and  rottenness  of  their  hearts,  '^  are  then  commonly  the 
warmest  in  their  own  good  opinion,  covered  round  and  comfortable  in  the 
wrap-rascal  of  self-hypocrisy  ."J 

Alas,  muses  Mr.  Anthony  TroUope,  how  many  of  us  froai  week  to 
week  call  ourselves  worms  and  dust  and  miserable  sinners,  describe  our- 
selves as  chaff  for  the  winds,  grass  for  the  burning,  stubble  for  the 
plough,  as  dirt  and  filth,  fit  only  to  be  trodden  under  foot,  and  yet  in  all 
our  doings  before  the  world  cannot  bring  home  to  oarseives  the  oonvio- 
tion  that  we  need  other  guidance  than  our  own !  § 

So  again  an  elder,  keener,  and  not  Jess  popular  moralist.  '^  As  yott 
and  I,  friend,  kneel  with  our  children  round  about  us,  prostrate  before  the 
Father  of  us  all,  and  asking  mercy  iov  miserable  sinners,  are  the  young 
ones  to  suppose  the  words  are  mere  £brm,  and  don't  apply  to  us  ? — to 
some  outcasts  in  the  free  seats  probably,  or  those  naughty  boys  playing 
in  the  churchyard  ?  Are  they  not  to  know  that  we  err  too,  and  pray  witit 
all  our  hearts  to  be  rescued  from  temptation?     If  such  a  knowledge  ii 

*  Saturday  Review,  vol  viS.  p.  R18.  t  Odes  of  Samuel  Batlez. 

i  The  Friend,  vol.  i.  essay  ziv.  §  The  Three  Clerks,  oh.  ix. 
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WTODg  for  them,  send  them  to  church  apart.  Go  3'ou  and  worship  in 
pirate  ;  or,  if  not  too  proud,  kneel  humbly  in  the  midst  of  them,  owning 
your  wrong,  and  praying  Heaven  to  be  merciful  to  you  a  sinner.*** 

And  in  "  The  Virginians,"  too,  Mr.  Thackeray  repeats  the  homily,  on 
the  text  of  Madam  Esmond  Warrington.  '*  We  are  all  miserable  dinners: 
that^fl  41  fiu;t  we  acknowledge  in  public  every  Sunday— 410  one  annoaneed 
it  in  a  more  clear  resolute  voice  than  the  little  lady.  As  a  mortal,  she 
may  have  been  wrong,  of  coarse ;  only  she  very  seldom  acknowledged 
the  circumstance  to  herself,  «nd  to  others  never." f 

It  is  a  sort  of  French  Mrs.  Ranby  that  fioileau  depwte  in  one  of  his 
satires : 

Sur  cent  pieux  devoirs  aux  saints  elle  est  ^gale ; 
Elle  lit  Kodrlguez,  fait  Toraison  mentide ; 

»  *  «  »  «    . 

ToTis  les  jonra  k  Teglise  entend  jusqu'a  six  messes ; 

Mais  de  combattre  en  elle  et  dompter  ses  faiblesses  .  .  . 

Et  soumettre  rorgueil  de  son  esprit  rebelle,  " 

Ccst  ce  qn'en  vain  le  ciel  vondrait  exiger  d'elle. 

£t  peut-il,  dira-t-elle,  en  effet  Pexigeri'j: 

Puritans  of  all  denominations,  Hartley  Coleridge  remarks,§  ane  much 
addicted  to  confession  and  contrition :  Every  man  of  them,  if  you  will 
believe  him,  is  the  chief  of  sinners;  but  then  their  self-abasemeat  ia 
always  meant  to  degrade  human  nature,  ^'  which  is  not  a  gentlemanlike 
propensity."  This  is  said  in  regard  of  the  author's  proposition  that  it  is 
bard  to  praise  another  with  a  manly  grace,  still  harder  to  praise  one'e 
self — but  that  to  dispraise  one's  self  in  a  becoming  manner  is  hardest 
of  all. 

The  apotheosis  of  saints,  observes  Sir  James  Stephen,  is  no  less 
idolatrous  than  that  of  heroes ;  and  they  have  not  imbibed  Whitfield's 
spirit,  for  instance,  who  cannot  brook  to  be  told  that  he  had  his  share  xtf 
the  faults  and  infirmities  which  no  man  more  solemnly  ascribed  to  the 
whole  human  race.|| 

To  the  point  and  the  purpose  are  some  of  the  shrewd  words  of  Increase 
D.  O'Phace,  Esq.,  at  an  Extrumpery  Cancns  in  State  Street,  as  reported 
by  Mr.  H.  Biglow: 

Pm  willin'  a  man  should  go  tollable  strong 

Agin  wrong  in  l!lie  abstract,  for  that  kind  0'  wrong 

Is  oilers  unpop'kr  an'  never  gits  pitied, 

Because  it's  a  crime  no  one  ever  committed ; 

Bnt  he  mustn't  be  hard  on  partickler  sins, 

Coz  tben  he'll  be  kickiii'  the  people's  own  sliin&^ 

Besides  the  false  humility  under  cover  of  which  we  desert  tihe  duty  of 
censuring  our  feilow-oreatures,  Mr.  Henry  Taylor  points  out  otfhers  by 
which  we  evade  or  pervert  that  of  censuring  ourselves :  the  most  common 
of  spurious  humilities  of  this  kind  being  that  by  which  a  general  language 
of  self-disparagement  is  substituted  for  a  distinct  discernment  and  specific 

•  Tlie  Newcomes,  eh.  Iv.  t  The  Virginians,  eh.  iv. 

t  Boileau,  Satire  jl 

\  In  his  admirable  essay,  Sliakspeare  a  Tory  jmd  a  Geatieman. 

II  Stephen's  Ecclesiastical  Esaaya :  Ihe  Evai^gelical  SnooeBsion. 

^  The  ^iow  Papers,  No.  iv. 
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acknowledgment  of  our  real  faults.  **  The  humble  individual  of  this  class 
will  declare  himself  to  be  very  incontestably  a  miserable  sinnet ;  but  at 
the  same  time  there  is  no  particular  fault  or  error  that  can  be  imputed 
to  him  from  which  he  will  not  find  himself  to  be  happily  exempt.  Each 
item  is  severally  denied ;  and  the  acknowledgment  of  general  sinfulness 
turns  out  to  have  been  an  unmeaning  abstraction — a  sum-total  of  cyphers. 
It  is  not  thus  that  the  Devil  mak^s  up  his  accounts."* 

We  might  apply  to  the  Ran  by  species  certain  of  the  lines  composed  by 
the  Laureate  for  his  saint  of  the  column  ;  and  suppose  them  too  to  say, 
with  the  alteration  of  one  word  only, 

Altho'  I  be  the  basest  of  mankind, 
From  scalp  to  sole  one  slough  and  crust  of  sin, 
Un6t  for  earth,  unfit  for  heaven,  scarce  meet 
For  troops  of  devils,  mad  with  blasphemy 
I  will  not  cease  to  grasp  the  claim  I  hola 
Of  saintdom.f 

Swift  expatiates  on  the  security  with  which,  here  in  England,  you  may 
display  your  utmost  rhetoric  against  mankind  at  large,  and  tell  them  that 
they  are  all  gone  astray ;  that  there  is  none  that  doeth  good,  no,  not 
one ;  that  knavery  and  atheism  are  all  but  universal ;  that  honesty  is  fled 
with  AstrsBa  ;  and  so  on  with  any  other  common-places,  equally  new  and 
eloquent,  which  are  furnished  by  the  splencUda  bUia,  And  when  you 
have  done,  the  whole  audience,  far  from  Itting  offended,  shall  return  you 
thanks  as  a  deliverer  of  precious  and  useful  truths.  '*  'Tis  but  a  ball 
bandied  to  and  fro,  and  every  man  carries  a  racket  about  him,  to  strike 
it  from  himself,  among  the  rest  of  the  company .";{  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  turn  from  these  prudent  platitudes  to  pertinent  personalities,  argue 
from  universals  to  particulars,-— charge  A,  B,  or  C,  individually,  with 
non-exemption  from  the  accepted  formula  of  None  righteous,  no,  not 
one, — and  you  shall  see  what  you  shall  see. 

Of  many  a  Mrs*  Ranby  might  it  be  said,  by  those  of  her  creed  and 
connexion,  as  once  it  was  by  Orgon  of  his  household  god : 

Mais  vous  ne  croiiiez  point  iasau'oil  monte  son  z^e 
11  s'impute  ^  p^ch^  la  moinore  bagatelle ; 
Uu  rien  presque  suffit  pour  le  8candaliser.§ 

But  then,  in  the  Ranby  case,  the  scandal  must  be  self-ascribed,  the  sin 
must  be  self-imputed.  And  woe  to  the  matter-of-fact  blunderer  that 
should  either  hint  at  spot  or  wrinkle  or  any  such  thing  on  that  immacu- 
late surface,  or  should  take  the  lady  at  her  word  when  exaggerating  her 
transgressions,  and  stolidly  suppose  her  to  have  meant  it,  or  any  part  of 
it.  What  though  she  startle  you  from  your  propriety  by  adopting  to  the 
last  comma,  colon,  and  full  stop  the  self-abasing,  self-abhorring,  self- 
abominating  style  of  Moliere's  facile  princeps  in  that  trick  o*  the 
tongue : 

Oui,  men  fr^re,  je  suis  un  m^chant,  un  coupable, 
Un  maDieureux  p^cheur,  tout  plein  d'iniqmt^, 
Le  plus  grand  so616rat  qui  jamais  ait  et^. 

♦  Notes  from  Life,  by  Henry  Taylor,  p.  49. 
t  Tennyson,  St.  Simeon  Stylites. 

Preface  to  the  Tale  of  a  Tub. 

Tartufe,  Acte  L  So.  6. 
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Gliaque  instant  de  ma  vie  est  chaigi  de  souiUnres ; 
EUe  n'est  qu'im  amas  de  crimes  et  d'ordures  * 

To  iDnagine  that  Mrs.  Ranby,  in  any  such  avowal,  intended  you  to 
acquiesce  in  a  single  clause  of  the  indictment,  or  that  she  would  for  a 
moment  tolerate  your  preferment  of  it,  amended  and  modified  into  the 
mildest  conceivable  shape, — would  argue  your  consummate  ignorance  of 
human  nature  in  general,  or  at  any  rate  of  hers  in  particular.  She  would 
resent,  indeed,  and  with  almost  sacred  effusion,  your  slightest  exception- 
taking  to  the  conventional  terms  of  her  unbounded  self-accusation.  This 
she  would  resent  in  the  hallowed  cause  of  dogma.  But  still  more  per- 
emptorily, and  far  more  sensitively,  would  she  resent  your  acceptance  of 
her  self-impeachment,  as  really  telling,  in  any  one  item  of  its  sum-total, 
against  her  entirely  exceptional  and  most  inconsequent  self. 

The  mere  conviction  of  our  ignorance  and  fallibility,  writes  Dr. 
Channing,  is  of  little  value.  Every  man  in  a  degree  possesses  it.  Every 
man  will  tell  you,  and  tell  you  with  sincerity,  that  his  views  are  narrow, 
that  he  has  often  erred,  that  there  are  many  things  too  vast  to  be  grasped, 
many  too  intricate  to  be  traced,  and  many  too  subtile  to  be  detected  by 
his  imperfect  vision.  *^  Still  all  men  are  not  humble.  It  is  one  thing  to 
admit  a  truth,  and  another  to  reduce  it  to  practice.  .  .  .  We  are  humble 
only  as  far  as  we  possess  and  discover  the  dispositions  and  habits  whidh 
these  sentiments  are  suited  to  produce.^f 

In  one  of  his  letters,  the  sam«  good  man  has  a  hit  at  national  Ranbyism, 
— ^when  he  says  of  Miss  Martineau,  and  her  strictures  on  North  American 
foibles :  ^*  Her  unpardonable  sin  is,  that  she  is  honest.  Who  of  us  would 
bear  the  honesty  which  should  tell  us  all  our  faults  ?  No  country  is 
worthy  of  respect.  So  says  the  minister  every  Sunday,  who  acknowledges 
in  prayer,  and  rebukes  in  preaching,  the  corruptions  around  him ;  and 
yet,  when  a  stranger  tells  us  of  our  follies  and  shw,  we  wonder  at  his  or 
her  abusiveness.  Such  occasions  show  us  the  real  blindness  of  a  people 
to  its  own  moral  evils." ;{ 

After  hb  wont,  the  ready-witted  squire  of  Hudibras  is  logical  and 
practical  too,  in  his  exposition  of  the  matter  in  hand : 

Quotk  Ralpho,  You  mistake  the  matter, 
For  in  all  scruples  of  this  nature, 
No  man  incMoes  himself,  nor  turns 
The  point  upon  his  own  concerns. 

«  »  »  * 

So  no  man  does  himself  convince. 
By  his  own  doctrine,  of  his  sins  : 
Aid  though  all  cry  down  self,  none  means 
His  own  self  in  a  literal  sense.  § 

A  little  more  or  lessiof  kin  to  Mrs.  Ranby,  and  much  less  than  kind, 
are  the  good  people-— ower  guid,  in  fact — who  are  apt  to  find  imaginary 
fault  with  you,  pick  a  quarrel  with  you,  blame  you  harshly,  get  very  un- 
becomingly angry,  and  then  wind  up  by  nevertheless  undertaking  to  pray 
for  you  that  you  may  be  forgiven.     If  this  sort  of  thing  be  not  adding 

*  Tartufe^  Acte  III.  Sa  6. 

t  Life  and  Letters  of  W.  E.  Channing,  vol.  i.  part  il.  ch.  iii. 

X  Dr.  Chantiing  to  Dr.  Tuckerman,  June  14,  18S7. 

§  Hudibras,  part  ii.  canto  ii. 
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insalt  to  injury,  jou  are  at  a  loss  for  the  import  of  that  hacknejed  phrase. 
The  good  people  in  question — too  good  to  be  true  (to  their  profession) 
— are  simply  and  severely  unjust  to  you  in  the  matter  supposed  ;  ihe 
faulty  what  fault  there  may  be,  13  theirs ;  and  so  is  the  loss  of  temper  ; 
and  so  are  the  hard  words.  And  then,  by  way  of  climax,  and  a  grand 
climacteric  it  is,  they  are  ready  to  pray  that  yon,  you,  may  be  forgiven. 

You,  in  return,  are  ready,  at  this  issue,  to  invoke  bJeseiiigs  on  their 
innocence  ;  or  their  impudence :  which  is  it  ? 

Confess  your  faults  one  to  another,  and  pray  one  for  another,  is  tike 
counsel  of  an  Apostle  ;  and  he  adds,  that  the  effectual  fervent  prayer  of 
a  righteous  man  availeth  much^ — But  it  is  the  dtstinotive  characteristie 
of  the  Ranby  type  not  to  confess  individual  faults.  And  whether  their 
fervent  prayer,  in  the  case  proposed,  availeth  much,  is  at  least  open  to 
doubt 

A  virtaous  and  a  Qiristiaa-lilce  conclusion, 
To  pray  for  them  that  have  done  scathe  to  us, 

is  the  applauding  oommeot  of  Lotd  Rivers  on  Gloster's  prayer  that 
Heaven  pardon*  certain  persons.  But  unfortunately,  Gloster's  prayer 
was  £or  those  he  was  wronging,  and  doing  scathe  to,  and  intending  to  do  a 
deal  more.  It  is  all  very  well  where  both  parties  have  been  at  fault,  to 
make  it  up  in  the  reciprocal  style  of  GroB-Ren6  and  Marinette,  in 
Moli^re,  where  he  says, 

Touche,  je  te  pardonne. 

Et  moi,  je  te  feis  graoe,f 

is  her  rejoinder,  retort,  or  retaliation,  whatever  we  may  think,  or  please 
to  call  it.  But  where  the  wrong-doer  affects  supernatural  grace  and 
magnanimity,  in  working  himself  up  to  the  pitch  of  forgiving  the 
sufferer, — this,  to  ordinary  flesh  and  blood  is  hard  to  bear.  If  men 
have,  as  in  the  case  e^remplified  by  a  French  satirist, 

— out  ri  du  vaincu  pardomiant  au  vainqueurj: 
equally  are  they  apt  to  laugh,  not  amiably,  at  the  culprit  who  forgives 
his  victim.  When  Captain  Howard  Walker's  doting  and  penniless  wife 
visits  that  embarrassed  scamp  in  Cursi tor-street,  and  is  roared  at  and 
cursed*  by  him  for  dawdling  on  the  road, — his  indignant  Why  didn't  she 
take  a  cab  ?  being  met  by  her  timid  demi««emi-reproach,  *^  O  Howard  ! 
didn't  you  take — didn't  I  give  you  my— ^my  last  shilling  ?"  he  does  turn 
rather  red,  and  says,  "  Well,  love,  never  mind.  .  .  .  It  is  no  great  odds. 
I  forgive  you."§  It  is  Mr.  Thackeray  again  all  over,  to  make  my  lord 
say  to  Samuel  Titmarsh,  "  I  have  been  speaking  to  Mr.  Preston,  the 
gentleman  with  whom  you  had  the  memorable  quari^l,  and  he  has  for- 
given it,  although  he  was  in  the  wrong."  [|  For  they  ne'er  pardon  who 
have  done  in  the  wrong,  is  the  rhythmical  rule ;  and  exceptions  but 
prove  it. 

Let  the  wrong-doer  forgive  his  victim,  then,  if  he  will  But  don't  let 
him  go  on  to  pray  for  him.  At  the  best,  and  -even  where  t^re  may  have 
beea  some  provocatioa  on  the  other  side,  such  volunteered  intereesaion, 

♦  King  Richard  III.,  Act  I.  t3c.  8. 

+  lie  D^pit  Amofireax,  iv.  4.         

i  M.  J.  CMniw,  Pie  VI.  €t  Louis  XVIII. 

I  Men's  Wives:  The  BaveuBwing,  di.  v. 

II  History  of  Samuel  Titmarsh,  &.  xiii. 
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80  demonstratively  and  gratuitously  offered,  has  the  disadvantage  of  s 
spiteful  look.  It  seems  like  saying  one's  prayers  backwards,  witches' 
fashion ;  and  that's  not  canny.  Poor  Mrs.  Primrose  ends  her  objurga- 
tory welcome  to  her  penitent  returning  Livy  with  a  "  but  I  hope  Heaven 
will  forgive  you;"  which  rouses  the  Vicar  to  a  very  stern  matrimonial  re- 
buke.* Drj'den  says,  in  one  of  his  prologues,  of  certain  equivocal  gentry, 
given  to  equivocal  praying, 

Sure  Heaven  itself  is  at  a  loss  to  know 

If  these  would  have  their  prayers  be  heard  or  no.f 

And  the  sense  of  that  couplet  is  applicable  to  the  almost  maJioe  afore* 
thought  of  acidulous  intepcession.  Gibbon  may  be  for  once  alk>wed  tlie 
sneer  at  those  clamorous  Christians  who  protested  that  prayers  (and 
tears)  were  their  only  weapons  against  that  impious  tyrant,  the  Emperar 
Julian,  while  they  were  implacably  devoting  his  bead  to  the  justice  of 
offended  Heaven.^  There  is  a  passage  in  John  Wesley's  journal  in  which 
he  records,  somewhat  early  in  his  career,  this  item  of  p«blic  cninistralioii: 
*^  I  began  to  pray  with  all  my  might  for  those  who  had  in  a  more  espe- 
dal  manner  despitefuUy  used  me  and  persecuted  me."  If  Wesley  meani 
by  name,  and  for  the  individuals,  this,  observes  Coleridge, §  was  a  sad 
indication,  if  not  a  refique,  of  the  vindictive  character  of  his  former  stato 
of  feelings.  Mr.  Boyd,  in  one  of  his  elerioal  essays,  idates  of  a  right 
reverend  father  even,  name  and  bishopric  ungiven,  that  on  one  occasion, 
**at  prayers. in  his  house,"  he  '*  uttered  this  supplication  on  behalf  of  a 

lady  visitor  who  was  kneeling  beside  him  :  '  Bless  our  friend,  Mrs. ; 

give  her  a  little  more  common  sense  ;  and  teach  her  to  dress  a  little  less 
like  a  tragedy  queen  than  she  does  at  present.'  "|| 

Obi,  tlie  chief  of  the  Ibo  country,  who  visited  this  country  in  1841, 
under  the  auspices  of  Sir  Fowell  Buxton  and  his  friends  of  the  Niger 
Expedition,  excited  admiration  by  his  courageous  bearing  and  self-pos- 
session under  trying  circumstances.  But  upon  one  occasion,  his  serene 
resolution  failed  him  quite.  Prayers  being  about  to  be  read  on  board  the 
ship  which  conveyed  him  over,  the  stalwart  savage,  six  feet  high  out  of 
his  stockings,  was  requested  to  kneel  down.  "  This  he  did  ;  but  when 
the  service  concluded,  he  was  found  almost  overwhelmed  with  terror,  the 
perspiration  streamii^  down  his  face.  He  had  thought,  it  seemed,  that 
the  white  men  were  invoking  curses  on  his  head,"^  And  he  might 
almost  have  thought  right,  had  it  been  some  white  men,  in  some  frame 
of  mind,  or  indisposition  of  body,  who  expend  their  spleen  in  that  par- 
ticular form. 

In  the  olden  time,  when  hangings  wholesale  were  the  doom  of  petty 
malefactora  as  well  as  big  ones,  it  was  once  remarked  by  a  caustic  com- 
mentator on  laws  and  lawgivers,  that  when  the  Judge  has  no  mercy,  he 
makes  it  known  by  this  sign,  that  he  invokes  the  Lord's  on  the  behalf  of 
the  prisoner's  soul.  A{)plicable  enough  to  the  type  of  acrimonious  inter- 
cessors now  under  review. 

Mr.  Hopley,  the  convicted  schoolmaster,  professed  to  have  prayed  with 

*  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  eh.  xxii.  f  Prologue  to  King  Arthur. 

?  Gibbon,  Roman  Emi^ue,  oh.  xxiii. 
In  his  marginal  notes  1x>  Southey's  Life  of  Wesley,  «ib  anno  1738. 
II  Onceraiag  People  whe  carried  Weight  in  Life. 
^  Life  of  Sir  Thos.  £Well  Buxton,  eh.^ 
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the  boy  he  was  flogging  to  death  ;  and  his  censors  of  the  press  only  re« 
marked  thereupon,  that,  had  cant  been  the  fashion  a  century  ago,  it  is 
quite  supposable  that  Mrs.  Brownrigg  prayed,  or  would  have  said  she 
did,  with  her  victim  between  the  intervals  of  the  lash. 

Papal  allocutions,  and  the  like,  not  uncommonly  beginning  with  a 
scream,  are  equally  apt  to  go  ofF  in  what  is  by  courtesy  a  prayer.  Some 
years  ago,  when  a  correspondence  was  discovered  by  the  French  govern- 
ment between  a  high  authority  at  Rome  and  a  person  of  ecclesiastical 
eminence  in  France,  it  was  observed  by  the  press  that  although  the  lan- 
guage of  those  pastoral  fulminations  was  apparently  loyal,  and  although 
the  most  complete  confidence  was  expressed  in  the  Emperor,  still,  a  prayer 
was  added  that  he  might  be  kept  in  the  right  road,  "  and  nothing  is  easier 
than  to  word  a  prayer  so  as  to  convey  the  impression  that  it  can  scarcely 
be  expected  to  take  effect."  The  indirect  form  of  abuse  which  consists 
in  a  prayer  that  an  adversary  may  be  preserved  from  holding  the  opinions 
he  notoriously  maintains,  is  justly  sidd  to  be  an  old  weapon  of  theological 
offence.*  Pio  Nono,  in  1860,  subjected  himself  to  some  cutting  com- 
ments when,  '*  after  employing  mercenaries  to  butcher  an  inoffensive 
populace" — referring  to  the  massacre  of  his  subjects  in  Perugia — he 
calmly  assured  a  company  of  faithful  admirers  that  the  only  vengeance 
he  could  entertain  was  that  of  praying  for  his  enemies.f  Then  came  the 
Papal  Allocution,  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  with  its  profusion  of 
canonical  vituperation, — the  whole  concluding,  **  in  the  fashion  of  enraged 
ecclesiastics,  with  a  prayer  of  remarkable  bitterness  for  the  <  desired  con- 
version' of  the  offenders'  hearts."]:  An  effusion  of  Archbishop  Cullen's, 
about  the  same  time,  at  the  '*  Requiem  Ceremonial'*  in  Dublin,  justified 
the  reflection,  that  as  there  is  no  abuse  so  bitter  as  a  good  hearty  prayer, 
so  few  methods  of  party  warfare  are  as  telling  as  an  effective  religious 
celebration. §     But  this  by  the  way. 

Sais-tu  bien,  cependant,  sous  cette  humilite, 
L'orgueil  que  quelquefois  nous  cache  ime  bigote, 
Alcippe,  et  counais-tu  la  nation  devote  P|| 

asks  Despreaux,  in  one  of  his  best  satires.  Fielding's  rascal  of  a  Blifil 
concludes  one  of  his  oily,  malignant  missives  to  Mr.  Jones  with  "  offering 
^ou  my  advice,  as  a  Christian,"  to  "  seriously  think  of  amending  your 
life.  That  you  may  be  assisted  with  g^ce  to  do  so,  will  be  always  the 
prayer  of  your  humble  servant,  W.  Blifil."^  Much  later  in  that  chequered 
history  of  a  foundling,  when  Mrs.  Miller  is  standing  up  for  Jones  to 
Squire  Allworthy,  "  I  see,  sir,  now,"  interposes  Blifil,  with  one  of  those 
grinning  sneers  with  which,  says  Fielding,  the  devil  marks  his  best  be- 
loved, "  Mrs.  Miller  really  doth  know  him.  .  .  As  for  my  character,  I 
perceive,  by  some  hints  she  hath  thrown  out,  he  hath  been  very  free  with 
it,  but  I  forgive  him,"  "And  the  Lord  forgive  you,  sir,"  says  Mrs. 
Miller;  *'  we  all  have  sins  enough  to  stand  in  need  of  His  forgiveness  ;"** 
—and  especially,  maybe,  those  of  us  who,  having  wronged  another,  are 
demonstrative  in  our  readiness  to  forgive  him. 

The  exasperating  shrew  in  Richardson's  polite  and  prolix  fiction,  who 

*  See  article  headed  "  Diocletian,"  in  the  Saturday  Review^  No.  213. 
f  Cf.  ibid.,  No.  224.  t  Ibid.,  No.  259 


I 


4  Ibid.,  No.  260.  j  BoUeau,  Satire  z. 

f  History  of  a  Foundling,  ch.  Ixvii.  **  Ibid.,  ch.  czxzvii. 
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aggravates  her  husband  more  and  more  b)f  constaDtly  affectiog  to  put  him 
in  the  wrong,  and  to  be  herself  the  sufferer  instead  of  the  wrong-doer, 
keeps  on  exclaiming,  '^  Pr'jthee,  pr'ythee,  no  more  of  these  airs !  and  I 
tell  you,  I  will  forgive  you"* — allowing  him  no  time  to  squeeze  in  a  word 
of  protest  against  her  impudent  assumption  throughout. 

Treating  of  Florence,  in  the  times  of  the  Medici,  Lord  Macaulay 
pointedly  remarks,  that  she  had  to  endure  degradation  and  extortion,  to 
submit  to  the  mandates  of  foreign  powers,  to  buy  over  and  over  again,  at 
an  enormous  price,  what  was  already  justly  her  own,  and  to  ask  pardon 
for  being  in  the  right.f 

Rousseau  could  be  on  occasion  as  sarcastic  as  sentimental ;  and  he  found 
or  took  occasion  to  be  the  former  in  a  letter  to  one  towards  whom  he  had 
been  the  latter :  *^  L'Evangile  ordonne  bien  k  celui  qui  re9oit  un  soufflet 
d*ofFrir  Tautre  joue,  mais  non  pas  de  demander  pardon.  Vous  souvenez- 
Yous  de  cet  homme  de  la  comedie,  qui  crie  en  donnant  des  coups  de 
baton  p"  "  J'allai  chez  Grimm,"  writes  Jean-Jacques,  in  another  place, 
but  in  the  self-same  spirit,  "  comme  un  autre  Georges  Dandin,  lui  faire 
des  excuses  des  offenses  qu*il  m'avait  faites.";|;  To  nervous  patients, 
what  George  Eliot  calls  the  tone  of  benevolent  remonstrance  is  intolerable. 
As  when  Captain  Wybrow,  in  Mr.  Gilfil's  Love-story,  having  inflicted  a 
great  and  unrepented  injury  on  Catarina,  assumes  an  air  of  benevolence 
towards  her.  **  This  was  a  new  outrage.  His  profession  of  good  will  was 
insolence. "§  '*  Well !"  says  Mr.  Dickens's  Mrs.  Chick,  with  a  sweet 
smile,  '<  after  this,  I  forgive  Fanny  eveiy thing."  It  was  a  declaration  in 
a  Christian  spirit,  and  Mrs.  Chick  felt  that  it  did  her  good.  Not  that  she 
had  anything  particular  to  forgive  in  her  sister-in-law,  nor  indeed  "any- 
thing at  all,  except  her  having  married  the  brother — in  itself  a  species  of 
audacitylj— considering  that  the  brother  in  question  was  the  magnificent 
Mr.  Dombey.  Mrs.  Dombey  dies  at  the  close  of  the  chapter ;  and  the 
next  one  opens  with  "  I  shall  never  cease  to  congratulate  myself,"  says 
Mrs.  Chick,  "  on  having  said,  when  I  little  thought  what  was  in  store  for 
us, — really  as  if  I  was  inspired  by  something, — that  I  forgave  poor  dear 
Fanny  everything.  Whatever  happens,  that  must  always  be  a  comfort  to 
me  !"^  **  We  have  all  our  faults,"  says  Mrs.  Chick,  weeping  and  shaking 
her  head,  at  a  later  period  :  "  I  dare  say  we  have.  I  never  was  blind  to 
hers.  I  never  said  I  was.  Far  from  it.  Yet  how  I  loved  her  !**  And 
a  vast  satisfaction  it  was,  we  read,  to  Mrs.  Chick, — a  common-place  piece 
of  folly  enough,  compared  with  whom  her  sister-in-law  had  been  a  very 
angel  of  womanly  intelligence  and  gentleness, — to  patronise  and  be  tender 
to  the  memory  of  that  lady  ;  in  exact  pursuance  of  her  conduct  to  her  in 
her  lifetime ;  and  to  thoroughly  believe  herself,  and  take  herself  in,  and 
make  herself  uncommonly  comfortable  on  the  strength  of  her  toleration. 
<*  What  a  mighty  pleasant  virtue  toleration  should  be  when  we  are  right, 
to  be  so  very  pleasant  when  we  are  wrong,  and  quite  unable  to  demonstrate 
how  we  come  to  be  invested  with  the  privilege  of  exercising  it  !"**  "  No, 
John,"  says  Mr.  Pecksniff  to  honest  Westlock,  with  a  calmness  quite 

♦  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  vol.  iv,  letter  xxxvii. 
f  Essay  on  Machiavelli. 

X  Rousseau,  Les  Confession,  deuxi^me  partie,  livre  ix. 
Scenes  of  Clerical  Life. 

Dombey  and  Son,  cb.  1.  ^  Ibid.,  ch.  ii. 

♦  Ibid.,  ch,  Y. 
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ctibereal ;  ^'  no,  I  will  not  siiaSe  haads,  John.  I  bsw  forgiven  you*  1 
had  alreadj  fbrgtven  you,  even  before  you  ceased  to  reproach  and  taunt 
me.  I  have  embraced  you  in  the  spirit)  John,  which  is  better  than 
shaking  bands."  '^  As  to  your  forgiveness,  Mr.  Pecksniff,"  replies  the 
other,  ^'  ril  not  have  it  upon  su<^  terms.  I  won't  be  forgiven."  ^*  Won't 
jovty  John  ?"  retorts  Mr.  Fecksni£F,  with  a  smiie.  "  You  must.  You 
can't  help  it.  Forgiveness  is  a  high  quality;  an  exalted  virtue ;  far  above 
your  control  or  influence,  John.  I  wiii  forgive  you."*  A  better  stroke 
still  of  genuine  Pecksniff  occurs  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  when  Anthony 
curtly  snubs  a  Pecksoiffian  peroration  with  the  request  to  that  gentleman 
not  to  be  a  hypocrite.  "  A  what,  my  good  sir  ?"  demands  Mr.  Pecksniff. 
— *'  A  hypocrite,"  repeats  the  other. — "  Charity,  my  dear,"  then  says  Mr. 
Pecksniff  to  his  elder  daughter,  "  when  I  take  my  chamber  candlestick 
to-night,  remind  me  to  be  more  than  usually  particular  in  praying  for  Mr. 
Anthony  Chuszlewit ;  who  has  done  me  an  injustice. "f  The  enjoinder 
is  characteristically  uttered  in  a  very  bland  voice,  and  aside,  as  being  ad- 
^essed  to  his  daughter's  private  ear.  But  a  stage  aside  is  a  well-known 
stage  effect. 

Martin  Luther  was  about  as  free  from  the  Pecksniff  taint  as  mortal 
man  ean  be ;  but  one  is  somehow  reminded  of  the  kind  of  prayer  which 
was  all  Mr.  Anthony  could  hope  for  when  one  comes  across  such  bits  in 
Luther's  table-talk  as  this  about  the  Cardinal-bishop  of  Saltzburg :  ''  It 
would  be  a  great  joy  to  me,  if  in  time  he  be  won  over  to  the  truth,  and 
repent :  but  there  is  little  hope  thereof.  I  would  rather  believe  and  hope 
the  same  in  Pilate,  in  Herod,  and  Dioclesian,  who  sinned  openly. — I  have 
hitherto  prayed  for  this  bishop,  categorichy  affirmative,  positive^  with  my 
whole  heart,  that  God  might  convert  him,  and  have  essayed,  by  repeated 
letters,  to  bring  him  to  repentance.  I  pray  for  him  now  hypothetic  and 
de8perabunde.*'X  To  be  prayed  for  by  a  theological  adversary  categorici, 
affirTnative^  positive,  was  bad  enough.     But  this  is  worse  stUL 

Nor  was  there  about  such  a  man  as  Robert  Southey  a  jot  or  tittle  more 
of  the  Pecksniff  element  than  in  Brother  Martin.  But  one  is  again  in- 
cidentally reminded  of  Charity  and  the  chamber-candlestick  when  read- 
ing Macajulay's  rather  bitter  review  of  the  Laureate's  Colloquies  on 
Society.  Almost  the  only  mark  of  charity,  said  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
viewer, which  the  poet  in  prose  vouchsafes  to  his  opponents,  b  to  pray  for 
their  reformation ;  *^  and  this  he  does  in  terms  notun  like  those  in  which 
we  imagine  a  Portuguese  priest  interceding  with  Heaven  for  a  Jew  de- 
livered over  to  the  secular  arm  after  a  relapse."§ 

It  is  shrewdly  remarked  by  "  George  Eliot,"  in  describing  Romola's 
passive  demeanour — or  impassive,  rather,  it  might  perhaps  be  called — 
after  the  wrong-doing  of  Tito  has  shattered  her  happiness ;  that  when  the 
stricken  person  is  slow  to  recover  and  looks  as  if  nothing  had  happened, 
the  striker  easily  glides  into  the  position  of  the  aggrieved  party ;  he  feels 
no  bruise  himself,  and  is  strongly  conscious  of  his  own  amiable  behaviour 
since  he  inflicted  the  b1ow.||  Applying  the  remark,  it  may  be  said  that 
forgiveness  to  the  injurer  doth  belong ;  and  that,  in  spite  of  epigrammatic 
couplet  to  the  contrary',  they  do  sometimes  pardon  who  have  done  the 
wrong. 

♦  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  oh.  11.  f  Ihid.,  cli.  iv. 

"^  Luther's  Tisehreden,  274. 

Macaulay's  Essays:  art.  «  Southey*s  Colloquies  on  Society"  (1830). 

Bomola,  vol.  ii  p.  178. 
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BT  MRS.  ALFRED  M.  MUN8TER. 

CHAFTEB  I. 

LBanncATB  prey. 

"  He  is  just  the  man  to  marry  again,  and  soon,  mj  dear  Mrs.  Enrol  T* 

"  I  sincerely  hope  not." 

"  Hope  not !  And  why  ?  So  domestic  as  he  is,  and  so  fond  of  poor 
Mrs.  Charlton  as  he  always  was,  and  with  such  a  delicate  little  girl  as 
Laura,  and  his  beautiful  place  and  handsome  fortune,  and  quite  a  yoang 
man  still — I  am  sure  a  second  marriage  seems  almost  a  duty  in  his 
caae." 

"  I  trust  he  may  not  think  so." 

"But  do  tell  me  why." 

"  For  many  reasons." 

"  Tell  me  some  of  them." 

^  Well,  it  is  really  no  business  of  mine  or  yours,  but,  in  all  that  ooo- 
cems  him  and  his  child,  I  must  always  feel  an  interest  second  only  to 
what  I  feel  for  my  own  family." 

<*  Certainly !  £ver^  one  knows  you  were  the  dearest  &iend  Mrs. 
Charlton  had;  but,  you  know,  she  could  not  take  her  husband  and  child 
into  the  grare  with  her.  and  that  being  so,  it  seemf  self-evident  that  a 
good-natured,  bright-tempered  second  wife  woldd  be  the  very  best  thing 
in  the  world  to  cure  Mr.  Charlton  of  his  moping  ways,  and  to  make 
Laura  like  other  children." 

"  I  do  not  approve  of  second  marriages  in  die  abstract,  and,  in  this 
particular  case,  I  think  a  wife  would  not  add  to  Mr.  Charlton's  happiness, 
nor  that  of  Laura.  It  is  only  natural,  surely,  that  Mrs.  Charlton  being 
little  more  than  a  year  dead,  her  husband  shoidd  have  no  taste  for  general 
society,  but  as  for  '  moping,'  I  can  assure  you  there  is  nothing  of  that; 
he  is  almost  a  child  himself  in  his  sympathy  with  Laura,  and  they  are  as 
happy  together  as  two  people  can  be  who  have  sustained  such  a  lose  as 
theirs." 

''  Perhaps  so;  but  it  really  does  seem  a  pity  to  see  Charlwood  without 
a  mistress,  and  servants  do  so  impose  on  a  gentleman." 

"  Not  in  this  case.  Mrs.  Marsh  is  almost  a  lady  in  manner,  quite  so 
in  pinciple  and  feeling ;  she  came  there  when  Mrs.  Charlton  was  married, 
and  her  interests  are  identical  with  those  of  the  family;  there  is  not  a 
better-ordered  household  in  the  county  than  Charlwood." 

'*  Oh !  I  know  Mrs.  Marsh  is  a  very  superior  person,  but,  Mrs.  Errol 
— ^you  will  excuse  me— but  people  do  think  that  you  and  Mr.  Charlton 
will — and  a  very  suitable  thing  it  would  be,  means  and  age,  and  both 
widowed,  and  the  children  so  fond  of  each  other,  and  the  long  affectionate 
intimacy,  and  all." 

Mrs.  Errol's  pale  face  grew  crimson  beneath  her  widow's  cap,  and  her 
eyes  looked  as  dangerous  as  a  very  gentle  pair  of  eyes  could  look. 
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*<  What  do  you  mean,  Mrs.  Abershaw  ?**  she  asked,  in  a  cold,  constrained 
voice. 

*^  Nothing  that  could  offend  you.  I  declare,  you  look  quite  ang^ ; 
and  I  am  sure  I  only  repeat  what  all  the  world  says,  '  That  it  would  be 
a  very  good  thing  if  you  and  Mr.  Charlton  married.'  " 

"  All  the  world  is  very  kind  to  take  so  much  interest  in  my  affairs,  but 
you  may  tell  them  that  their  sagacity  is  fn  this  instance  quite  at  fault;  I 
shall  certainly  never  marry  again,  and,  as  I  said  before,  I  hope  Mr. 
Charlton  may  not.  Assuredly  he  never  has  thought  of  me,  and  never 
will  do  so,  but,  indeed,  I  am  certain  he  has  no  idea  of  the  kind  in  con- 
nexion with  any  one." 

*<  Well,  I  said  myself  it  would  be  a  little  too  soon,  but,  after  a  time,  I 
can't  see  where  would  be  the  objection." 

"  Mrs.  Charlton  was  a  woman  in  a  thousand,  and  the  man  who  has 
had  the  happiness  of  being  her  husband  is  not  likely  to  put  any  one  else 
in  her  place;  moreover,  Laura  would  be  his  first  consideration  in  the 
matter,  and  there  are  few  women  who  could  be  at  once  sufficiently  judi- 
cious and  tender  to  take  a  mother's  place  to  so  sensitive  and  peculiar  a 
child." 

*'  That  is  just  why  you  would  suit  so  admirably.  Your  own  children 
are  so  delicate,  you  would  quite  understand  her." 

'<  Be  good  enough  to  put  my  name  quite  out  of  the  question,  Mrs. 
Abershaw.  Of  course  it  is  most  unpleasant  that  I  cannot  obey  the  last 
wishes  of  my  dearest  friend,  in  giving  all  the  attention  I  can  to  her  child, 
without  occasioning  petty  gossip ;  but  it  shall  make  no  change  in  my 
conduct ;  I  shall  go  just  as  often  to  Charlwood  as  I  did  before  I  heard 
this  idle,  impertinent  chatter.  A  woman  of  my  age  and  character,  who 
has  lived  a  widow  fQr  twelve  years,  may  surely  defy  the  misconstruction 
of  her  gossiping  neighbours  !'* 

''  I  assure  you,  I  would  not  have  said  a  word  of  it  had  I  thought  you 
would  have  taken  it  so  badiy.  But  I  hope  you  don't  blame  me  ;  I  only 
repeated  what  I  was  told." 

"  Of  course,  if  you  think  fit  to  repeat  what  you  hear,  it  is  your  own 
affair;  but  please  not  to  repeat  any  more  such  stories  to  me.  I  should 
be  very  angry,  were  the  thing  not  altogether  absurd." 

"  Oh  !  just  as  you  please.  But  I  cannot  see  the  harm  of  making  a 
friendly  suggestion." 

« I  dare  say  we  shall  never  think  alike  on  the  subject,  Mrs.  Abershaw, 
and  you  will  oblige  me  by  saying  no  more  about  it ;  it  disturbs  me  in  a 
most  uncomfortable  way." 

Mrs.  Abershaw,  a  most  inveterate  gossip,  looked  as  much  "  put  out*' 
as  was  possible  to  her,  and,  after  an  awkward  effort  to  make  conversation 
on  less  personal  topics,  she  rose  and  took  her  leave.  How  much  effect 
Mrs.  Errol's  indignation  had  on  her,  may  be  gathered  from  her  private 
thoughts,  as  she  was  borne  away  on  her  round  of  visits.  "  How  furious 
she  was  !  Angry  at  being  found  out,  that's  it !  As  if  everybody  did  not 
know  what  all  her  attention  to  him  and  his  die-away  monkey  of  a 
daughter  meant !  And  T  suppose  it  will  be  a  match — she  has  the  game 
in  her  own  hands — for  they  see  no  one  else,  I  may  say.  It's  a  thousand 
pities ;  my  Jane  would  make  him  so  much  a  better  wife  than  an  old  thing 
like  that." 
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Nevertheless,  Mrs.  Errol  had  only  spoken  the  plain  truth.  She  and 
Mr.  Charlton  were  but  friends,  and  neither  had  any  thought  of  a  nearer 
connexion ;  but  Mr.  Charlton's  neighbours  had  resolved  that  he  should 
marry  again,  and  Mrs.  Errol  herself,  knowing  her  friend  thoroughly, 
feared  that  such  might  not  improbably  be  eventually  the  case.  Amiable, 
indolent,  domestic,  and  peculiarly  open  and  unsuspicious,  he  was  just  the 
man  to  walk,  smiling  and  thoughtless,  into  any  snare  set  for  his  unwary 
feet  However,  as  far  as  she  could,  Mrs.  Errol  guarded  her  unconscious 
friend  ;  she  selected  for  little  Laura  the  oldest,  plainest,  and  most  strong- 
minded  governess  she  could  find,  and  even  over  her  the  anxious  lady  kept 
a  careful  watch,  for  she  knew  that  Mr.  Charlton  could  scarcely  say  ^'  No" 
to  a  woman,  and  Miss  Hornby  was  so  very  destitute  of  the  ordinary 
weaknesses  of  her  sex,  that  it  was  really  uncertain  how  far  she  might  go. 

Poor  Mrs.  Errol !  she  might  have  spared  herself  much  trouble  and 
uneasiness  had  she  been  able  to  see  a  little  way  into  the  future. 

Mr.  Charlton's  fate  declared  itself  in  this  way.  Laura  had  been  born 
after  her  parents  had  for  some  years  regarded  a  living  child  as  a  blessing 
which  was  not  to  be  granted  them,  and  it  was  difficult  to  judge  whether 
father  or  mother  lavished  most  love  on  their  late-sent  treasure.  Mrs. 
Charlton  died  when  the  child  was  six  years  old,  and  thenceforth  the 
widower  devoted  himself  to  his  motherless  child. 

Delicate  and  precociously  sensitive,  as  delicate  children  often  are, 
Laura's  health  and  pleasure  and  well-being  were  her  father's  constant 
study;  and  when,  during  the  second  winter  following  her  mother's  death, 
the  little  girl  took  cold  in  some  unaccountable  manner,  and  rapidly  lost 
flesh,  strength,  and  spirits,  her  father's  anxiety  became  excessive ;  half  a 
dozen  doctors  were  summoned,  and  the  result  of  their  deliberations  was 
that  Laura  was  ordered  to  winter  in  the  south  of  France.  Thither  she 
was  taken,  guarded  by  her  father,  Miss  Hornby,  and  a  staff  of  attendants, 
and  there  Mr.  Charlton's  destiny  appeared. 

Mrs.  Clarence  Gordon  Lenox,  the  widow  of  a  lieutenant- colonel,  who 
had  during  his  lifetime  given  her  good  reason  to  be  thankful  for  her 
widowhood,  was  a  very  good-looking  woman,  who  tried  to  pass  for  thirty, 
might  have  passed  for  thirty-six,  and  was  in  reality— well,  no  matter. 
Piquante  and  buxom  in  style,  fond  of  pleasure  and  luxury,  with  very 
limited  means,  and  three  daughters  to  provide  for,  Mrs.  Lenox  had  gone 
abroad  in  attendance  on  a  distant  relative,  who  had  the  power  to  leave 
her  something  in  her  will. 

It  so  chanced  (if  anything  ever  does  "  chance"  in  this  world)  that  the 
same  dull  French  village  held  Mrs.  Lenox  and  her  charge  and  Mr.  Charl- 
ton and  his  party.  The  rest  came  about  gradually,  so  gradually  that  Mr. 
Charlton  had  no  idea  of  his  danger  until  he  found  himself  engaged  ;  and 
when  he  returned  home  in  spring,  it  was  to  prepare  his  house  for  the  re- 
ception of  his  second  wife.  Mrs.  Lenox  was  well  known  by  reputation 
to  Mrs.  Errol  and  other  friends  of  Mr.  Charlton's.  Undeniably  well 
connected,  needy,  intiiguing,  and  with  a  reputation  for  cleverness  and 
pleasantness,  Mrs.  Errol  knew  her  to  be  a  most  unfit  wife  for  Mr.  Charl- 
ton ;  but  the  affair  being  settled,  and  interference  as  useless  as  ungracious, 
the  lady  of  Feltham  Abbey  disguised  her  feelings,  and  made  her  con- 
gratulations with  the  best  grace  she  could  command.  Of  course  public 
opinion  was  divided  on  the  occasion  ;  some  people  said  Mr.  Charlton  was 
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inexcusably  silly  to  choose  so  gay  a  woman,  so  fond  of  anmsement,  and 
having'  two  grown-up  daaghters,  and  a  third  at  school ;  others,  delighted 
at  the  prospect  of  the  union  of  Mrs.  Lenox's  taste  for  gaiety  with  Mr. 
Charlton's  ample  means  for  its  indulgence,  anticipated  with  joy  the  future 
pleasures  of  Charlwood.  Of  those  who  either  approved  or  disapproved 
of  the  projected  union,  few  indeed  troubled  themselves  to  think  of  Laura's 
concern  in  the  change,  and  of  those  few  Mrs.  Errol  was  foremost. 

And  so  the  months  wore  on,  and  at  the  close  of  the  third  year  after 
the  first  Mrs.  Charlton's  death,  her  successor  was  installed  in  her  new 
dignities.  At  first  all  was  sunshine ;  the  brrde  was  all  sweetness  and 
compliance,  so  pleased  to  know,  so  ready  to  value,  all  her  predecessor's 
friends ;  so  tender  to  Laura,  so  anxious  to  make  things  pleasant  for  every- 
body ;  but  by-and-by  an  imperceptible  change  made  itself  felt.  The  two 
elder  Misses  Lenox,  miniature  copies  of  their  well-developed  mother, 
were  to  be  at  once  "  brought  out ;"  and  Mr.  Charlton  and  his  daughter 
quietly  subsided  into  the  background.  Indeed,  it  may  well  be  questioned 
whether  Mr.  Charlton's  repentance  for  his  rashness  had  not  begun  before 
he  was  actually  married  ;  certain  it  is  that  his  careless  light-hearted  de- 
meanour was  a  thing  of  the  past.  He  received  the  congratulations  of 
his  friends  with  ill-dissembled  uneasiness,  and  from  the  time  of  his  mar- 
riage seemed  to  grow  rapidly  old.  He  knew  he  was  no  longer  master  in 
his  own  house,  and  his  dread  of  being  worsted  in  the  combat  prevented 
him  from  ever  making  an  effort  for  victory.  His  taste  for  quiet  and  re- 
tirement was  utterly  disregarded;  old  articles  of  use  or  ornament,  on 
which  from  custom  and  association  he  had  gp*own  to  look  with  tenderness, 
were  condemned  as  "barbarous,"  "  ugly>"  or  ** unfashionable,"  and  con- 
signed to  dusty  garret  or  pitiless  sale-room.  His  house  was  made  a  kind 
of  inexpensive  half-way  inn  for  certain  grand  connexions  of  his  wife, 
people  with  titles  and  half  titles,  or  perchance  people  who,  though  not 
exactly  roses  themselves,  had  from  propinquity  imbibed  something  of  the 
rose's  fragrance,  but  all  of  them  persons  of  a  certain  style  and  standing 
in  the  world  of  fashion — for  Mrs.  Charlton  acknowledged  no  ignoble  con- 
nexions. Hospitality  came  natural  to  Mr.  Charlton,  and  even  his  fas- 
tidious wife  had  no  reason  to  blush  for  the  thorough  gentleman  she  pre- 
sented to  her  friends.  But  many  of  the  guests  had  the  bad  taste  to  ignore 
the  so-called  master  of  the  mansion  after  the  first  introduction,  and  the 
amusements  and  pursuits  in  which  they  delighted  were  such  as  Mr. 
Charlton  felt  too  old  in  heart  to  enjoy,  and  so  by  degrees  he  began  to 
spend  more  and  more  time  in  his  library,  dozing  chiefly,  or  took  object- 
less strolls  about  his  grounds  alone,  or  with  his  little  girl  trotting  at  his 
side, — he  felt  that  he  and  she  were  out  of  place  in  his  own  house,  and 
sorely,  bitterly  did  he  repent  of  that  which  no  repentance  could  undo. 

Mrs.  Errol  noted  all  these  changes  with  pain ;  she  had  taken  the  trouble 
to  ingratiate  herself  with  Mrs.  Charlton,  in  order  that  she  might  be  even 
yet  of  some  possible  use  or  comfort  to  her  old  friend  and  his  child,  and 
as  Feltham  Abbey  was  the  grandest  house  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  Mrs. 
Errol  held  a  leading  position  in  the  county,  her  advances  were  received 
with  pleasure,  and  she  was  permitted  to  have  Laura  at  the  abbey  as  of^n 
as  she  would. 

Mr.  Charlton  had  a  divided  heart,  he  could  hardly  bear  Laura's  absence, 
but  as  Miss  Hornby  had  been  dismissed,  and  an  accomplished  French 
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lady  engaged  in  her  stead,  he  saw  quite  well  that  his  daughter's  educa- 
tion was  the  last  thing  thought  of  by  any  one  in  the  house  save  himself, 
and  he  knew  the  child  was  lonely  and  unhappy.  AVith  Mrs.  Errol  she 
was  quite  another  creature,  and  he  therefore  gave  her  up  often  when  for 
his  own  sake  he  would  have  kept  her  near  him.  Nobody  but  himself 
missed  her ;  and  for  him,  he  felt  that  he  had  brought  himself  to  his  pre- 
sent state  by  his  own  folly,  and  therefore  endeavoured  to  bear  his  lot  with 
what  philosophy  he  might. 

Marion  and  Clara  Lenox  ''  came  out,"  and  took  their  places  as  the 
belles  of  the  county.  No  other  girls  dressed  as  well,  had  so  much  energy 
and  spirit  in  forming  and  carrying  out  plans  of  amusement;  nor,  in  trutii, 
were  any  so  pretty  in  their  own  style — ^healthy,  buoyant,  and  blooming, 
with  plenty  of  good  nature,  and  an  abundance  of  animal  life  and  high 
spirits.  Adelaide,  the  third  girl,  wa^  five  years  Laura's  senior,  and  only 
came  to  Charlwood  for  her  vacations.  And  so  the  loveless,  frivolous  life 
went  on,  Laura  more  and  more  at  the  abbey,  and  her  father  becoming 
every  day  more  inert  and  sluggish,  sitting  longer  after  dinner  over  his 
wine,  and  seeming  neither  to  see  nor  to  heed  the  incessant  chase  after 
pleasure  which  had  so  changed  his  home. 


CHAPTER  II. 
DREARY      DATS. 

I  HAVE  said  that  Feltham  Abbey  became  in  a  manner  Laura's  home, 
and  thither  her  father  used  to  follow  her,  satisfied  to  be  near  her  and  liis 
old  friend,  and  free  to  show  his  affection  for  his  daughter,  without  ex- 
posing himself  to  covert  sneers.  Mrs.  Errol,  much  distressed  at  the 
change  in  him,  endeavoured,  without  allowing  him  to  see  that  she  was 
aware  of  the  state  of  affairs  at  Charlwood,  to  persuade  him  to  take  more 
interest  in  what  went  on  there,  or,  at  least,  to  rouse  himself  from  the 
apathy  into  which  he  had  sunk,  sufficiently  to  occupy  himself  in  his  out- 
door pursuits,  which,  for  the  two  years  since  his  second  marriage,  had 
been  altogether  entrusted  to  his  steward.  Whether  her  efforts  might 
have  been  successful  or  not,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  for  all  her  thoughts 
were  soon  most  painfully  occupied  with  a  matter  which  came  nearer 
home.  Her  two  children,  Arthur  and  Mary,  had  always  been  objects  of 
no  common  solicitude  to  her  ;  their  father  had  died  of  consumption,  and 
their  peculiar  beauty  and  delicacy  of  health  seemed  to  mark  them  as 
doomed.  Arthur,  now  a  lad  of  eighteen,  appeared  to  have  outgrown  the 
hereditary  taint ;  but  Mary,  who  was  a  year  or  two  older  than  Laura, 
increased  rapidly  in  stature,  while  all  power  of  exertion  and  enjoyment 
left  her.  "  She  must  go  to  Italy,"  said  the  doctors.  Poor  Mrs.  Errol 
had  heard  that  sentence  before  ;  then  it  had  been  but  the  beginning  of 
the  end,  and  now  it  seemed  to  re-open  the  closed  wound  and  bring  back 
all  the  weary  suffering  of  the  past.  It  was  already  October,  and  no  time 
was  to  be  lost.  Arrangements  for  a  probably  protracted  stay  abroad 
were  made,  and  the  family  departed  on  their  sorrowful  journey.  Laura 
stayed  with  them  till  the  last,  and  then  returned  to  Charlwood,  full  of 
Borrow  for  them  and  for  herself. 

But  even  in  the  haste  and  grief  of  her  departure,  Mrs.  Errol  had  been 
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mindful  of  her  favourite.  She  represented  to  Mr.  Charlton  that  the 
French  governess  was  the  appendage  of  Marion  Lenox  and  her  sister, 
and  took  no  charge  whatever  of  Laura ;  and  she  urged  that  he  must 
assert  himself  for  his  daughter's  benefit,  and  either  see  that  the  child  had 
her  share  in  the  good  that  was  to  be  had  from  Mademoiselle  de  Mathon, 
or  be  provided  with  a  proper  teacher,  who  was  to  be  more  immediately 
responsible  for  the  care  and  education  of  the  presumptive  heiress  of 
Charlwood.  Mr.  Charlton  promised,  and  meant  to  perform  ;  we  shall 
see  how  he  succeeded. 

*''  My  dear,  it  seems  to  me  that  Laura  does  not  get  on  with  her  educa- 
tion ;  she  is  now  more  than  eleven,  and  it  is  time  she  should  have  regu- 
lar hours  of  study." 

*'  Allow  me  to  be  the  best  judge  of  that,  Mr.  Charlton.  You  are 
always  cautioning  us  about  her  delicate  health,  and  yet  you  would  take 
the  very  way  to  make  her  a  confirmed  invalid. 

*^  I  did  not  mean  that  she  should  study  too  much,  but  I  think  a  little 
application  would  do  no  harm." 

"  Of  course  !  I  am  always  wrong.  You  shall  have  your  own  way, 
however,  as  you  always  do  have,  and  when  you  see  your  daughter  with  a 
curved  spine,  or  dying  of  consumption,  you  may,  perhaps,  wish  you  had 
taken  my  advice." 

*'  My  dear  Lucy,  I  did  not  mean  to  vex  you,  or  interfere  in  any  way 
in  your  arrangements.  I  merely  mentioned  that  Laura's  health  is  now 
sufficiently  good  to  admit  of  her  making  amends  for  lost  time,  and  I 
should  not  wish  her  to  grow  up  in  ignorance.  Mademoiselle  has  informed 
me  that  she  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  so  young  a  person  as  Laura ; 
her  metier  being  the  perfecting  of  young  ladies  who  are  grown  up. 
Until  then,  I  had  thought  she  was  Laura's  governess,  seeing  that  your 
girls  are  already  in  society." 

*'  I  must  confess,  this  conduct  takes  me  by  surprise !"  exclaimed  Mi*s. 
Charlton,  looking  excessively  confused  ;  "  that  my  husband  could  con- 
descend to  underhand  means  for  obtaining  information  was  a  thing  I 
could  not  have  believed,  had  you  not  confessed  it" 

*'  Be  reasonable,  Lucy — do  not  so  misunderstand  me.  I  have  been 
thinking  the  matter  over  for  some  time,  and  have  been  feeling  uncom- 
fortable about  Laura;  her  time  seems  altogether  at  her  own  disposal. 
She  would  be  far  happier  if  she  had  intervals  of  employment ;  and  to- 
day I  found  her  curled  up  in  my  chair  in  the  library  reading  this  book." 
And  he  produced  one  certainly  not  fit  for  a  child's  perusal.  "I  looked 
for  you,  but  you  were  nowhere  to  be  found,  so  I  attempted  to  remonstrate 
with  mademoiselle,  and  her  manner  was,  I  must  say,  little  short  of  im- 
pertinent ;  she  told  me  she  was  the  gouvernante  of  the  demoiselles  Lenox, 
and  neither  could  nor  would  look  after  Mademoiselle  Charlton.  I  do 
not  think  this  exactly  fair." 

Mrs.  Charlton  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  sobbing  out  wildly  various 
disjointed  sentences,  such  as,  "  He  grudges  my  poor  g^rls  the  trifling 
advantages  I  am  able  to  procure  for  them.  He  excites  and  worries  me 
at  a  time  when  he  ought  to  shield  me  from  all  annoyance." 

The  poor  squire  was  quite  unmanned  by  this  hint,  and  speedily  made 
submission.  Mademoiselle  was  retained;  but,  as  a  concession  to  her 
husband,  Mrs^  Charlton  also  employed  a  daily  governess— a  broken- 
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down,  hopeless  gentlewoman,  who  every  day,  rain  or  shine,  trudged  from 
the  little  town  in  the  valley  to  Charlwood  for  Laura's  especial  benefit. 

Mrs.  Charlton  had  served  a  hard  apprenticeship  to  poverty ;  for  years 
she  had  groaned  under  the  yoke  of  an  improvident,  drunken,  and  cruel 
husband,  and  when  his  death  set  her  free  she  was  at  first  inclined  to 
welcome  the  diminution  of  her  income,  which,  while  it  curtailed  her 
creature-comforts,  at  least  was  hers  in  peace.  But  I  have  said  she  loved 
all  the  good  things  money  could  give.  Proud,  vain,  pleasure-loving,  in- 
solent, arrogant,  unprincipled,  and  worldly — not  an  estimable  nor  amiable 
character — she  speedily  wearied  of  the  constant  struggle  for  appearances, 
the  wearing,  carking  anxiety  as  to  how  she  was  to  meet  this  and  that 
pecuniary  difficulty ;  and,  although  her  second  marriage  rendered  all  such 
troubles  unnecessary,  she  still  retained  her  old  habits,  and  scraped  and 
saved  in  private,  that  she  might  indulge  in  lavish  extravagance  in  the 
sight  of  the  world.  The  dress  and  appointments  of  herself  and  her 
daughters  were  marvels  of  richness  and  good  taste,  her  entertainments, 
which  were  very  frequent,  were  all  that  the  most  fastidious  could  desire, 
but  the  sordid  economy  which  hoards  *' cheese-parings  and  candle-ends" 
was  the  delight  of  her  soul. 

Poor  Miss  Webb  (the  visiting  governess)  knew  how  her  remuneration, 
scanty  as  it  was,  was  pared  down  if  she  dared  to  arrive  five  minutes  too  late, 
or  left  too  soon ;  servants  told  queer  stories  of  shabbinesses  and  mean- 
nesses without  end,  and  Mrs.  Charlton,  relying  on  her  own  power  of  car- 
rying herself  through  with  a  strong  hand  in  whatever  she  undertook, 
Laura  was  made  to  wear  well-darned  hose  and  shabby  frocks,  till  the  whole 
countryside  cried  shame  on  Mr.  Charlton  for  allowing  his  motherless  girl 
to  be  so  treated.  Of  course  he  suspected  nothing  of  it,  and  time  seemed 
only  to  confirm  his  listlessness  and  apathy.  On  rare  occasions,  indeed,  he 
appeared,  as  by  a  sudden  revelation,  to  see  something  of  the  true  state  of 
affairs,  and  he  would  bd  energetic  and  indignant  for  an  hour  or  a  day,  as 
the  case  might  be ;  but,  alas  !  in  a  dark  corner  of  his  escritoire  stood  a 
little  bottle  containing  a  dark-brown  fiuid,  it  was  never  quite  empty  and 
never  quite  full,  but  it  held  the  key  to  the  poor  gentleman's  rapid  de- 
cline in  his  own  esteem,  as  well  as  in  that  of  his  friends. 

Miss  Webb  was  conscientious,  and  did  her  utmost  for  her  pupil,  and 
Laura  profited  by  her  instructions,  but  there  were  long  hours  for  the  be- 
stowal of  which  nobody  catered.     Her  father  had  I'ong  given  up  the 
library,  and  now  almost  lived  in  a  dingy  room  at  the  back  of  the  house; 
to  him  even  she  had  not  always  admittance,  for  his  deplorable  habit  had 
not  yet  deadened  him  to  the  sense  of  shame  and  degradation  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  child,  and  for  hours  together  his  door  was  locked  against  all 
comers.     The  young  ladies  and  their  mother  were  always  occupied  in 
their  own  pursuits,  and  Laura  took  refuge  in  the  unused  library,  where 
no  one  disturbed  her.     Here  she  nourished  a  portion  of  her  idiosyncrasy, 
^hich  had  better  have  been  left  to  Nature's  teaching,  or  schooled  into  less 
npressibility.     Her  feelings  and  imagination  were  fed  on  such  food  as 
lould,  to  a  temperament  like  hers,  have  been  sparingly  administered, 
md  she  rapidly  assimilated  the  dangerously-pleasant  nourishment ;  she 
^ad  with  avidity  plays,  poems,  romances, — all  that  could  excite  her 
reamy  nature  to  a  precocious  and  unhealthy  activity,  and  teach  her  to 
jok  with  disgust  on  her  colourless  daily  life.    From  the  Enrols  she  often 
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heard ;  Mary  was  neither  better  nor  worse,  and  their  stay  abroad  wafl 
likely  to  be  indefiDitely  protracted ;  strange  people  had  taken  the  abbey, 
and,  except  her  powerless  and  half- stupefied  father,  there  was  no  one  to 
love  or  care  for  Laura.  She  had,  however,  some  interest  in  the  house- 
hold ;  she  had  now  two  little  baby  sisters,  in  whom  she  delighted,  and 
who  loved  her  more  than  anything  in  the  world.  They  kept  the  isolated, 
lonely  heart  from  becoming  utterly  lost  to  all  sense  of  external  things; 
and  so  t/tet/  grew  on  from  infancy  to  chiltlliood,  and  she  from  her  child- 
hood to  the  firat  dawn  of  womanhood,  for  she  was  now  nearly  seventeen. 

I  am  sure  you  mu^st  have  known  such  girls  as  she  was  at  that  age- 
pale,  languid,  as  if  a  weariness  of  life  were  growing  stronger  within  them 
every  day.  You  wonder  what  is  the  matter  with  them  ;  they  may  be 
occupying  a  good  position,  and  have  a  sufficiency  of  the  things  which 
make  life  pleasant  to  most  people,  but  it  is  easily  seen  that  there  is  a 
worm  somewhere  at  the  gourd  ;  i/on  cannot  tell  wliere,  and  neither  could 
the  object  of  your  curiosity,  were  you  to  sug^^est  the  inquiry  to  her.  If 
she  were  to  say  out  all  that  is  in  her  heart,  she  would  probably  frighten 
and  shock  you  ;  you  might  consider  her  a  monomaniac  ;  certainly  you 
would  think  it  your  duty  to  preach  contentment  to  her,  and  in  your 
secret  thoughts  you  would  set  her  down  as  a  wild  young  person  of  un- 
christian and  discontented  mind.  But  charity  might  ask  you  to  look 
back,  and  see  if  you  could  recal  no  such  interval  of  lassitude  and  heart- 
weariness  in  your  own  life.  Happy  for  you  if  it  be  not  so  !  You  haye 
escaped  a  great  misery,  not  the  less  overpowering  because  scarcely  to  be 
grappled  with.  Surely  there  is  a  mistake  somewhere  I  Girls  above  a 
certain  station,  unless  they  possess  some  decided  talent,  have  but  few  re- 
sources; and  if  the  daily  routine  does  not  satisfy  them,  where  can  they 
find  an  object  in  life?  Full  of  unused  and  unneeded  energy,  high  aims, 
and  lofty  dreams,  they  would  fain  do  something,  but  there  is  nothing  to 
be  done ;  and  then  if  there  be  no  wise  and  gentle,  but  firm  guidance,  to 
force  their  minds  from  dreamy  reverie  to  the  actual  wants  and  sufiferings 
of  their  kind,  and  to  the  solace  of  aiding  others,  as  well  as  to  higher 
sources  of  patient,  prayerful  endurance,  ten  to  one  all  flavour  and  hue 
vanish  from  their  lives,  hypochondria  and  sourness  usurp  the  place  of  las- 
situde, and  they  go  to  swell  the  lists  of  the  spirit-broken,  the  ailing,  or 
the  early  dead.  Some  find  an  object,  they  marry,  and  find  ail  they  need 
in  the  circle  of  home  cares  and  joys.  But  every  day  shows  us  that 
society  has  more  and  more  unappropriated  women — women  who  cotild 
have  loved  well  and  truly,  and  who  have,  perhaps,  done  both,  but  who 
live  lonely,  compaiiionless  lives  for  all  that.  Ah !  it  would  be  well  for 
the  world  if  those  who  have  the  care  of  young,  imaginative,  and  suscep-^ 
tible  girls,  gave  their  minds  healthy  food,  and  taught  them  to  look  on 
marriage  as  a  remote  possibility,  which  may  or  may  not  be  their  lot,  and 
not  as  the  great  aim  of  life,  failing  the  attainment  of  which  tliey  must 
regard  themselves  as  having  missed  all  which  makes  existence  enjoyable. 

Just  at  this  time  a  suitable  lover  made  his  bow  to  Marion  Lenox,  and 
as  that  young  lady  was  quite  ready  to  bestow  her  affections  on  any 
eligible  parti,  the  wedding  was  to  come  off  immediately.  Adelaide  was 
now  brought  home  from  school,  where  she  had  been  kept,  greatly  to  her 
own  disgust,  long  past  the  time  when  she  was  qualified  to  enter  into  the 
gaieties  which  her  sisters  shared.  But  Mrs.  Charlton  was  wise  in  her  gene- 
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ratioD.  Adelaide  was  a  very  perfect  beauty,  and  it  would  have  been  very 
rash  to  have  her  come  out  before  either  of  her  sisters  had  been  disposed 
of.  Clara  now  took  the  place  vacated  by  Marion,  and  Adelaide  was  pro- 
moted to  Clara's  post  of  youngest  Miss  Lenox.  For  Laura  there  was  no 
place,  or  i-ather  she  was  put  in  and  out  of  many  places,  as  it  suited  the 
convenience  of  her  stepmother.  She  had  not  outgrown  her  delicacy  of 
constitution,  and  that  furnished  Mrs.  Charlton  with  many  an  excellent 
excuse.  However,  Miss  Webb  was  now  a  thing  of  tlie  past,  and  Laura 
and  Adelaide  were  subjected  to  the  grace-giving  sway  of  mademoiselle. 

People  called  Laura  *^  plain."  We  were  wont  to  hear  a  great  deal  of 
"  beauty  unadorned,"  and  *'  loveliness  needing  not  the  foreign  aid  of 
ornament,"  but  in  these  days  we  tal^e  that  pretty  much  for  what  it  is 
worth.  Dress  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  beauty,  and  the  *^  lovely  young 
Lavinia"  would  appear  to  us  now  as  a  dowdy  young  country  wench  whose 
complexion  was  ruined  by  exposure  and  hard  work.  Laura  had  that  clear 
moonlight  pallor  of  colouring  which  many  think  quite  as  beautiful  ag 
brilliant  bloom;  her  hair  was  pale  soft  brown,  with  a  large  natural  wave  in 
ity  and  her  eyes,  thoughtful,  imaginative,  and  sad,  woul^  have  redeemed 
a  really  insignificant  face  from  the  charge  of  plainness.  As  to  her  figure, 
it  was  too  slight,  but  then  she  was  very  young,  and  even  tlirough  the 
awkwardness  of  girlhood  at  that  stage  there  shone  a  peculiar  grace  of 
movement  and  gesture  which  promised  well  for  the  future.  There  was 
not  a  striking  tint  or  outline  about  her,  but  there  was  a  charm  quite  in- 
describable, but  easily  to  be  felt  in  her  quiet,  gentle  expressioD,  and  the 
refinement  which  was  the  special  attribute  of  her  appearance.  If  a  lily 
or  a  stephanotis  be  ^'  plain,"  then  so  was  Laura,  and  beside  the  vivid 
colouring  and  sparkling  animation  of  Adelaide  Lenox  she  looked  like  a 
fiuntly-outlined  and  tinted  pencil  sketch  contrasted  with  a  bright  paint- 
ing. I  have  casually  alluded  to  the  power  of  dress  in  its  relation  to  youth 
and  beauty.  Laura^s  wardrobe  was  kept  down  quite  as  much  as  its  mig- 
tiess.  To  say  truth,  ample  as  was  Mr.  Charlton's  fortune,  and  liberal  as 
was  his  allowance  to  his  wife,  that  lady  was  always  in  financial  difficulties^ 
they  seemed  to  be  her  normal  state,  for  it  was  quite  evident  that  she  was 
never  to  be  free  from  them.  A  running  account  at  the  first  French  mil- 
Hnery  house  in  Loudon  is  not  conducive  to  a  plethoric  state  of  the  purse, 
and  when  ^ye  ladies  have  to  be  supplied  with  French  silks,  muslins, 

•bonnets,  mantles,  slippers,  boots,  and  gloves,  not  to  mention  laces^ 
ribbons,  and  the  small  et  caeteras  which  swell  a  bill  to  such  a  fearful 
height,  any  one  who  understands  anything  of  the  matter  will  readily 
eomprehend  that  the  fifth  lady,  poor  Laura,  had  but  a  nominal  share  in 
the  entrancing  produce  of  that  French  house ;  she  was  kept  to  grey  and 
black  for  morning  wear,  and  white  for  the  evening  ;  all  good  colours,  in 
which  it  would  need  great  ingenuity  to  show  bad  taste  ;  but  youth  leves 
bright  coWurs — and  what  did  Dr.  Johnson  say?  "  Sir,  ladies  are  the 
butterflies  of  the  world,  and  like  the  butterflies  should  array  tliemselves 
in  gay  colours." 

I  do  not  know  but  he  may  have  been  partly  right ;  and  for  Laura,  she 
was  tired  of  hw  everlasting  whites  and  greys  -,  and  as  the  masses  delight 

in  vulgar  and  violent  contrasts  of  dress,  complexion,  and  character,  so^ 
when  her  more  attractive  companions  were  by,  Laura  was  utterly  dis- 

jegarded,  or  called  '*  plain."     Some  few  had  better  taste.   AU  old  people 
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and  all  children  loved  and  appreciated  her ;  and,  after  all,  her  toilet 
troubles  were  even  by  herself  regarded  as  very  petty,  and  only  swelled 
the  general  volume  of  discomfort,  as  each  drop  of  water,  however  small, 
swells  the  torrent. 

She  certainly  was  persistently  kept  in  the  shade — she  had  a  contralto 
voice  of  rare  richness — and  was  never  asked  to  sing,  except  when  some 
straightforward  old  lady  or  gentleman  broke  through  the  fine-spun  web 
of  Mrs.  Charlton's  manoeuvres,  and  asked  for  a  ballad  as  old-fashioned  as 
themselves,  fiut  Mrs.  Charlton  did  not  like  the  effect  produced  on  these 
occasions ;  neither  Marion  nor  Clara  had  any  voice,  and  Adelaide's  was 
a  thin,  sharp,-  well-drilled  soprano,  which  did  well  enough  for  frivolous 
chansonettes,  for  which  no  one  cared,  but  was  good  for  nothing  else. 

Marion  was  married,  and  gone  to  France,  whence  she  and  her  husband 
meant  to  go  on  to  Italy  and  Greiece.  And  with  them  went  Adelaide,  full 
of  youth  and  health  and  pleasant  anticipations  of  the  future;  and  a  dul- 
ness  settled  on  those  who  were  left  behind;  for  the  debts  of  Mrs.  Charl- 
ton, largely  increased  by  Marion's  trousseau,  and  all  the  other  expenses 
of  the  wedding,  had  begun  to  press  painfully.  Clara  had  had  some  early 
designs  on  the  man  who  had  married  her  sister,  and  was  moreover  jealous 
that  Adelaide  had  been  chosen  to  go  abroad  with  them,  so  she  grew 
peevish,  and  not  so  pretty  as  of  yore,  and  fancied  herself  delicate.  Mr. 
Charlton  moped  on  in  his  solitary  room,  and  his  heart  seemed  dead  to 
all  but  Laura,  so  that  for  her  it  was  not  an  entertaining  life. 

Presently,  too,  the  nursery  governess  was  dismissed,  as  had  made- 
moiselle also  been,  and  Laura  was  asked  **  just  to  look  a  little  to  the 
children's  lessons  for  a  few  weeks,  until  an  efficient  substitute  could  be 
found."  She  had  a  room  which,  as  it  was  unpleasantly  situated,  over- 
looking the  stable-yard  at  the  back  of  the  house,  nobody  cared  for,  and 
it  had  come  to  be  called  **  Laura's  room."  Here  she  had  been  used  to 
draw,  wretched  drawings  they  were  indeed,  chiefly  weak  masculine  pro- 
files, with  a  great  deal  of  forehead  and  curling  hair,  straight  noses  and 
small  mouths,  or  lop-sided  cottages  and  castles,  with  queer  dubious  trees, 
and  generally  a  flight  of  crows  sailing  overhead.  Here  also  she  had 
written  very  sentimental  verses,  and,  above  all,  here  she  had  read  and 
dreamed  and  been  alone  for  five  years,  for  it  had  been  so  long  since  the 
Enrols  had  been  away.  She  was  alone  no  longer,  for  the  two  mischievous 
little  girls  came  thither  every  morning  after  breakfast,  and  slates  and* 
smeared  copy-books  covered  the  little  round  table.  She  hardly  thought 
whether  she  disliked  it  much  or  not,  for  her  mind  w&s  full  of  sterner 
troubles.  Something  she  had  begun  to  divine  of  her  father's  state,  and  her 
misery  at  the  horrible  suspicion  was  intense.  And  then  Mrs.  Errol's 
letters  were  more  and  more  despondent,  the  end  of  Mary's  short  life  was 
very  close  at  hand,  and  Arthur  had  been  summoned  from  Oxford  to  see 
her.  A  week  or  two  further  on,  and  the  black-edged  letter  told  that  all 
was  over,  and  Mary  laid  in  the  English  burying-ground  at  I^ice.  And 
the  next  news  was  that  the  Careys,  who  rented  Feltham  Abbey,  were 
about  to  leave,  and  Mrs.  Errol  and  her  son  were  coming  home. 

It  was  June  when  Mary  died,  but  it  was  the  end  of  May  before  the 
bereaved  mother  and  brother  came  to  England,  for  a  severe  nervous 
fever  had  quite  prostrated  Mrs.  Errol  after  her  daughter's  death,  and 
Arthur  had  begged  her  to  winter,  abroad,  and  come  home  with  the 
summer. 
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CHAPTER  in. 

AFFAIRS  OF  THE  TOILET  AND  AFFAIBS  OF  THE  HEART. 

Early  in  that  spring,  Mr.  Charlton  had  a  severe  illness,  for  some  days 
it  was  thought  that  he  could  not  recover ;  hut  he  had  heen  an  unusually 
strong  man,  and  even  his  life  of  late  had  not  quite  sapped  the  foundation 
of  his  constitution.  When  he  was  about  again,  he  looked  a  wasted  and 
bent  old  man,  but  he  never  more  indulged  to  any  great  extent  in  the 
pernicious  habit  which  had  so  nearly  proved  fatal  to  him. 

He  was  a  sad  wreck,  mentally  and  physically,  and  the  violence  he  did 
his  inclinations,  in  refraining  from  his  former  indulgence,  re-acted  on  his 
temper.  His  ordinary  mood  was  quiet  and  subdued  as  of  yore ;  but 
there  was  also  a  frequent  recurrence  of  captious  ill- temper,  when  even 
Mrs.  Charlton  quailed  before  his  wrath.  Unfortunately,  the  relapse  into 
stupid  indifference  was  always  proportionate  to  the  violence  which  had 
preceded  it ;  but  while  his  self-asserting  power  lasted,  he  certainly  kept 
his  managing  lady  in  order.  One  of  those  demonstrations  took  place  on 
his  becoming  aware  of  his  wife's  embarrassments.  These  had  become  so 
overwhelming,  that  it  was  impossible  to  keep  them  any  longer  concealed, 
and  the  result  was  a  storm,  which  lasted  long  enough,  and  was  sufficiently 
violent,  to  terrify  not  only  the  culprit,  but  the  whole  household,  save 
Laura,  whose  presence  always  had  power  over  her  father's  mood. 

One  morning  news  came  that  the  Errols  were  returned,  and,  after  a 
few  days,  Mrs.  Charlton  announced  her  intention  of  calling  on  them.  Of 
course  Laura  naturally  expected  that  she  should  be  included  in  the  party, 
but  her  stepmother  had  willed  otherwise. 

"  Poor  Clara  must  go ;  Adelaide  had  met  the  Errols  abroad,  and  had 
sent  some  cameos  by  Arthur  for  her  mother  and  Clara.'* 

Arthur  had  forwarded  the  cameos  to  Charlwood  at  once  on  his  arrival; 
but  there  was  one  mentioned  in  Adelaide's  list  which  was  not  in  the  box, 
and  Clara  was  so  anxious  about  it,  five  minutes  of  explanation  would 
satisfy  her  more  than  a  hundred  notes  ;  besides,  she  was  so  delicate,  and 
the  drive  would  do  her  good.  Of  course  it  was  quite  right,  and  very 
nice  of  Laura,  to  desire  to  pay  an  early  visit  to  her  kind  friends,  but  she 
could  go  any  day,  and  those  two  poor  old  Miss  Wrextons  had  begged 
almost  with  tears  that  Mrs.  Charlton  would  take  them  the  first  time 
she  went.  Laura  knew  they  had  no  means  of  going  unless  some  one 
took  them  in  that  way  ;  and  they  lived  altogether  on  tibe  annuity  allowed 
them  by  Mrs.  Errol,  so  that  it  was  of  the  last  importance  that  they 
should  call  without  delay.  Laura  could  go  any  day  she  pleased ;  surely 
she  would  not  be  selfish  enough  to  keep  those  friendless  old  women  from 
enjoying  this  nice  opportunity. 

In  short,  Laura  saw  that  it  was  determined  she  should  not  go ;  and 
she  knew  by  experience  that,  even  should  she  succeed  in  getting  her  own 
way,  ''  le  jeu  ne  vaudrait  pas  la  chandelle,"  and  sadly  enough  she  saw 
the  carriage  set  off  with  its  load.  Mrs.  Charlton  was  a  schemer  in  g^ain, 
even  when  there  seemed  no  appreciable  object  to  be  gained,  she  plotted 
for  the  mere  love  of  plotting ;  but  in  this  instance  she  had  her  reasons. 
Arthur  Errol  was  nearly  four-and-twenty,  and  the  best  match  in  the 
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^county  ;  "  Clara  might "  and  so  on,  through  all  the  pitiful,  con- 
temptible speculations  oF  a  confirmed  matchmaker.  Mrs.  Errol,  disap- 
pointed at  not  seeing  her  favourite,  asked  eagerly  why  she  had  not  come; 
and  although  Mrs.  Charlton  said  nothing  which  could  not  afterwards  be 
explained  away,  if  need  were,  yet  her  manner  was  intended  to  convey  the 
impression  that  Laura  had  been  pressed  to  come,  but  had  declined  to  do 
so.  The  impression  was  conveyed,  but  Mrs.  Errol,  so  true  and  loving 
herself,  explained  the  girl's  unwillingness  in  this  way  to  her  own 
thoughts :  ^*  Poor  child !  she  dreads  seeing  me  for  the  nrst  time,  but  it 
must  be  got  over,  and  the  sooner  the  better.     I  shall  go  to  her." 

And  the  very  next  day  she  arrived  unexpectedly  at  Charlwood.  Mr. 
Charlton  roused  himself  to  welcome  his  old  friend ;  and  when  the  first 
emotion  was  passed,  Laura  felt  happier  than  she  had  done  since  she  had 
last  seen  Mrs.  Errol. 

''  Let  me  look  at  you,  Laura,"  said  the  lady,  pushing  back  the  thick 
soft  hair  from  Laura's  forehead.  ''  I  can  as  yet  scarcely  realise  that  you 
are  the  little  girl  I  left  six  years  since,  you  have  grown  into  a  woman  ; 
but<  I  wish  I  saw  you  looking  stronger.  What  have  you  been  doing  to 
yourself?" 

'*  She  mopes,"  replied  Mr.  Charlton,  who  was  this  day  in  a  mood  to 
fall  foul  of  his  wife's  delicate  finessing — her  mental  corns  suffered  fear- 
fully when  this  humour  took  him.  '*  She  sits  all  the  morning  teaching 
those  two  tiresome  children.  I'm  sure  I  spend  money  enough  in  other 
ways — a  governess  might  be  got ;  it's  not  Laura's  business." 

Mrs.  Errol  divined  something  of  the  truth ;  she  saw  an  angry  red  spot 
on  Mrs.  Charlton's  cheek,  and  a  baleful  light  in  her  black  eyes,  and  she 
felt  that  tribulation  was  being  prepared  for  somebody,  so  she  hastened  to 
say,  pleasantly,  "  Laura  was  always  a  lazy  child ;  she  needs  some  one  to 
rouse  her,  and  as  I  allow  no  inactive  people  about  me,  pei^iaps,  Mrs. 
Charlton,  you  will  kindly  lend  her  to  me  for  a  time.  I  pledge  myself  to 
restore  her  in  very  different  order." 

What  could  Mrs.  Charlton  say?  She  extremely  disliked  giving  her 
consent;  but  Mrs.  Errol  was  not  to  be  offended,  and  then  the  step- 
mother was  quite  aware  that  her  consent  was  by  no  means  necessary,  so 
she  gave  it  with  the  best  grace  she  could  summon  on  so  short  a  notice. 
And  Mrs.  Errol  departed,  with  the  understanding  that  her  visitor  was  to 
come  to  her  on  the  next  day  but  one. 

Laura  was  then  subjected  to  some  unpleasant  treatment.  Malicious 
women  have  a  tremendous  power  of  assault — they  can  give  wounds  in- 
visible, but  striking  deep,  and  smarting  keenly ;  and  some  such  stabs 
were  dealt  to  Laura  on  the  departure  of  her  friend,  for  Mrs.  Charlton 
was  very  angry  indeed.  However,  Laura  felt  a  new  power  of  resistance, 
imparted  by  the  happii^ss  she  felt  at  the  prospect  before  her ;  and  not 
being  at  all  superior  to  human  weaknesses,  she  allowed  Mrs.  Charlton  to 
see  the  faintest  shadow  of  a  smile  on  her  face,  which,  by  proving  Umt  the 
girl  was  unhurt,  finished  the  exasperation  of  her  tyrant.  As  soon  as  the 
ordeal  was  over,  Laura  rushed  up,  two  steps  at  a  time,  to  her  own  room, 
where,  with  quite  a  new  interest  in  matters  of  dress,  she  passed  her  ward- 
robe in  review.  The  examination  was  not  satisfactory :  several  white 
dresses,  more  or  less  dilapidated,  a  black  and  white  large  check,  a  ditto 
ditto  small  check,  a  grey  alpaca,  a  black  silk,  all  well  enough,  but  not 
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fresh  nor  gay — ^not  suitable  for  Laura's  present  mood,  in  short.  Her  best 
bonnet !  Well !  it  did  not  look  nice.  Other  et  csBteras  were  similarly 
unsatisfying,  and  Laura  sat  down  on  her  bed  to  think.  The  Lenox 
girls  wer^  always  well  dressed,  why  was  she,  her  father's  own  daughter, 
not  in  like  case  ?  Yes,  she  had  a  right  to  have  things  proper  for  her 
station  and  years ;  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  she  would  go  and  speak 
to  her  father. 

Mrs.  Charlton  was  in  her  husband's  so-called  study,  standing  by  the 
table  while  he' filled  up  a  cheque  for  her;  Laura  hesitated  for  a  moment, 
but  the  necessity  in  which  she  found  herself  lent  her  courage,  and  she 
went  up  to  her  father  s  side. 

'*  Papa,  may  I  have  the  ponies  and  phaeton  to-day  ?" 

"  I  suppose  so,  dear.     Where  do  you  want  to  go  ?" 

«  To  Carton." 

"  Very  well,  pet.  I  meant  to  ride  there  myself,  as  I  must  see  Leonard 
about  Howie's  farm;  but  as  you  are  going,  1  shall  drive  with  you." 

"  You  cannot  have  the  ponies,"  answered  Mrs.  Charlton.  "  Clara  has 
gone  to  Forest  Hill  to  arrange  with  the  Foresters  about  the  archery  fete." 

'*  We  can  have  the  open  carriage,  then,"  returned  Mr.  Charlton. 
"  Get  your  bonnet  on,  Laura." 

^'  If  I  may  venture  to  ask  a  question  of  so  very  independent  a  young 
lady,"  interposed  Mrs.  Charlton,  as  Laura  was  moving  towards  the  door, 
"  may  I  ask  what  you  want  in  Carton?" 

'^  I  want  a  bonnet,  mamma ;  my  old  one  is  not  good  enough  to  take 
to  the  abbey  ;  and  I  must  have  a  hat,  and  a  mantle,  and  two  dresses  at 
least." 

'*  Oh !"  (with  scornful  emphasis)  **  what  -was  good  enough  for  all  the 
country  beside,  is  not  good  enough  for  Mr.  Erroll.  I  thought  as  much; 
people  who  profess  to  be  better  and  wiser  than  their  neighbours  are  only 
so  till  a  worthy  object  comes  in  their  way.  For  my  part,  I  like  girls 
either  not  to  profess  more  self-renunciation  than  their  neighbours,  or 
else  to  act  up  to  their  professions." 

"  I  do  not  remember  to  have  professed  anything  about  it,  ma'am.     I 

always  liked  to  be'  well  dressed,  if "  She  was  going  to  add,  *'  if  I  had 

had  the  chance  to  be  so,"  but  stopped  herself,  and  finished  her  sentence 
in  another  way.  *'  But  it  was  not  of  so  much  consequence  at  home  as  it 
is  now  that  I  am  going  to  visit.  If  you  think  I  ask  for  anything  I  do 
not  really  need,  perhaps  you  will  come  to  my  room  and  see  my  things; 
or,  if  you  choose,  I  can  have  them  brought  down  here." 

**  Certainly  not.  I  cannot  presume  to  dictate.  Your  father  will,  no 
doubt,  agree,  as  he  always  does,  to  your  demands." 

"  I  should  think  so !"  he  broke  in.  "  Precious  few  of  her  demands  I 
have  had  to  consider,  and,  by  George !  she  shall  be  considered.  You  and 
your  daughters  have  what  you  please,  and  im/  girl,  now  that  I  look  at 
her,  would  look  like  a  housemaid,  were  it  not  that  she  is  too  much  of  a 
lady  to  look  otherwise  than  what  she  is  in  any  dress.  When  are  we  to 
have  luncheon,  Mrs.  Charlton?  Please  order  it  up  at  once,  as  we  shall 
not  be  back  till  dinner,  and  it  is  half-past  one." 

Mrs.  Charlton  saw  that  the  squire  was  "  raised,"  as  the  Scotch  call  it, 
and  when  he  rang,  and  ordered  the  carriage  to  be  at  the  door  in  half  an 
hour,  the  lady  left  the  room  with  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes. 
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"  Now,  Laura,"  he  said,  turning  to  her  when  they  were  alone,  "  onoe 
for  all,  when  you  want  anything-,  order  it,  and  have  the  bills  sent  to  me. 
People  who  are  no  kith  and  kin  of  mine  dip  pretty  freely  into  my  pocket, 
and  no  leave  asked,  while  you  are  really  shabby.  I  won't  have  it  so. 
Quick  now,  on  with  your  things,  and  come  to  the  dining-room  ;  I  want 
something  to  eat,  for  I  made  no  breakfast,  and  the  carriage  will  be  round 
before  I  have  finished.'* 

"  But,  papa,  if  I  want  too  much,  you  need  only  tell  me  so.  Perhaps 
you  cannot  afford  it." 

'*  Nonsense,  child !  I  should  be  in  a  sorry  condition,  indeed,  if  your 
bibs  and  tuckers  were  of  any  moment  to  me.  They'^ — and  he  motioned 
his  thumb  towards  the  door — "  they  have  been  frightfully  extravagant, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  put  a  stop  to  that.  Anything  in  reason  I  don't 
mind ;  but  for  you^  Laura — I  am  a  rich  man,  and  all  I  have,  or  nearly 
all,  will  some  day  be  yours — it  is  only  fitting  that  you  should  dress  in 
accordance  with  your  position.  I  know  nothing  about  these  things,  but 
I  suppose  you  know  what  you  ought  to  have,  and  let  me  see  you,  now 
and  always,  have  it.     Qo  now,  we  are  losing  time." 

So  Laura  furnished  herself  with  a  very  sufficient  and  tasteful  outfit, 
and  was  quite  in  a  pleased  flutter  over  her  delicate  muslins  and  pretty 
silks;  and  the  second  day  after  her  purchases  were  made,  her  father  took 
her  to  Feltham  Abbey. 

Here  a  new  life  opened  to  her.  Since  she  had  begun  to  grow  up  she 
had  had  so  little  consideration  accorded  to  her,  that  the  distinguishing 
attention  with  which  she  was  treated  at  Feltham  was  at  first  bewildering 
and  embarrassing,  and  then  inexpressibly  pleasant.  Mrs.  Errol  treated 
her  as  if  she  were  her  own  daughter,  and  as  for  Arthur — my  dear 
reader,  when  I  tell  you  that  Arthur  was  in  the  throes  of  first  love,  and 
that  Laura  was  his  object,  you  will  readily  understand  his  behaviour. 
You  will  understand  it  more  clearly,  perhaps,  when  you  have  heard  what 
kind  of  young  man  he  was. 

Tall  and  slim — too  slim  for  manly  vigour,  of  which  there  was  little 
about  him,  mentally  or  physically — he  had  the  transparent,  pure  colour- 
ing, soft  hair,  and  delicate  features  of  a  woman  ;  and  womanlike  also 
were  his  sloping  shoulders,  and  white,  beautifully- moulded  hands.  His 
tastes  and  habits  partook  of  the  same  character ;  tender-hearted,  honest, 
true,  and  highly  principled,  there  was  still  a  good  deal  which  marred  the 
completeness  of  the  character.  He  had  been  educated  at  home  by  a 
tutor,  had  known  little  or  nothing  of  society,  and,  when  he  went  to 
Oxford,  his  habits  had  been  too  fully  formed  to  admit  of  any  decided 
change.  He  would  have  made  a  thoroughly  admirable  woman,  but  he 
was  an  effeminate,  and,  at  times,  a  slightly  ridiculous  man ;  ridiculous,  I 
say  advisedly,  because  he  was  vain,  not  of  his  position,  or  wealth,  or 
pretty  person,  but  of  his  refinement  and  his  accomplishments ;  and  with- 
out any  very  decided  talents — those  accomplishments  were,  in  truth, 
varied  and  delightful.  Having  lived  so  much  abroad,  and  dearly  loving 
music,  he  had  had  the  benefit  of  the  best  instruction,  and  played  very 
sweetly  on  several  instruments,  besides  singing  in  a  well-cultivated  and 
true,  but  weak  voice.  He  drew  and  painted  in  various  styles,  and  very 
creditably  for  an  amateur,  and  he  had  a  studio,  where,  in  a  holland  blouse, 
he  chipped  away  at  marble  and  stone,  and  made  copies  from  grand 
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antique  models.  (He  made  really  pretty  paper  weights,  and  such  trifles.) 
He  was  the  sort  of  young  man  you  would  not  have  been  surprised  to  see 
netting  purses,  or  doing  embroidery ;  but  if  sometimes  one  laughed  at 
him,  one  could  not  help  loving  him  at  tlie  same  time,  he  was  so  unselfish 
and  kind,  so  devoted  to  his  mother,  and  was  himself  so  loving.  He 
wrote  verses,  and  set  them  to  music ;  the  airs  were  generally  sweet  and 
plaintive  and  the  words  not  very  original,  but,  such  as  he  was,  his  mother 
thought  him  absolutely  perfect,  and  Laura  quite  agreed  witli  her. 

You  see  the  girl  had  never  seen  any  one  like  him,  and  being,  as  I  have 
said,  unaccustomed  to  attention,  was  flattered  beyond  measure  at  those 
observances  he  lavished  on  her.  He  was  enchanted  by  Laura's  voice,  and 
pleased  himself  by  training  it;  he  rode  with  her,  drove  her  and  his 
mother  in  the  little  park-phaeton  to  every  place  of  interest  or  beauty  in 
the  neighbourhood  ;  and  on  all  this  Mrs.  EitoI  looked  with  silent,  placid 
delight. 

Above  all  women,  she  desired  Laura  for  the  wife  of  her  darling,  and 
interference  was  quite  unnecessary,  for  all  things  were  progressing  towards 
the  wished-for  ^d,  without  any  help  from  her.  The  atmosphere  of  love 
and  kindness  surrounding  Laura  had  a  marvellous  effect  on  her;  she 
seemed  developing  into  a  new  creature,  with  a  sweet,  gentle  archness, 
which  sat  very  gracefully  on  her.  She  was  removed  from  the  constant 
imtation  of  her  stepmother's  petty  oppressions,  and,  above  all,  she  was 
more  at  ease  about  her  father,  who  paid  frequent  visits  to  the  abbey,  and 
had  more  of  his  old  self  about  him,  since  Mrs.  Errol's  return,  than  his 
daughter  had  Seen  for  years.  The  only  relapses  into  reserve  and  sadness 
which  Laura  had,  were  caused  by  the  appearance  of  Mrs.  Charlton  and 
Clara,  who  came  very  often,  and  were  charmingly  cordial  to  all  parties, 
^'ith  the  tenacity  of  a  bull-dog,  Mrs.  Charlton  still  clung  to  her  project 
for  establishing  Clara  at  Feltham  ;  but  Arthur  showed  no  inclination  to 
assist  in  laying  the  first  stone  of  that  Chateau  en  Espagne,  of  which  the 
fair  Clara  and  himself  were  to  be  joint  tenants. 

Arthur  had  a  pleasure-boat  on  the  river  which  bounded  one  side  of  his 
property,  and  it  was  his  happiness  to  seat  himself  beside  Laura  in  the 
stem,  and  be  rowed  (he  had  too  much  regard  for  his  hands  to  take  the 
oars  himself)  by  beds  of  floating  lilies,  golden  and  white,  and  forests  of 
sighing  reeds  and  sedges,  watching  the  glory  of  sunset  flushing  the 
bright  water,  and  whispering  poetry  and  graceful  fancies,  and  veiled 
compliments,  into  his  companion's  ear. 

One  evening  they  had  gone  farther  than  usual,  and  the  summer  stars 
and  the  moon's  ^*  slender  boat  of  silver"  were  shining  in  the  tender  blue 
of  the  sky,  when  they  landed  at  the  little  wharf  where  the  boat  usually 
lay.  There  was  a  long  mile's  walk  before  them,  and  the  path  lay  througn 
the  woods  and  young  plantations  of  the  wilder  parts  of  the  park.  Arthur 
had  been  unusually  personal  and  tender  that  evening,  and  Laura  shrank 
from  the  long  walk  home  alone  with  him,  for  her  woman's  instinct  warned 
her  of  an  approaching  crisis.  However,  it  was  not  to  be  avoided,  and 
they  set  out  on  their  way. 

•*  How  quickly  you  walk,  Laura !" 

''  Yes,  the  air  on  the  water  grows  chill  at  this  hour ;  your  mother,  too, 
will  be  anxious.     We  are  out  unusually  late." 

**  Don't  be  uiyasy  about  her.     She  knows— that  is,  she  thinks — she 
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expects,  dear  Laura — dearest  Laura,  stay  one  moment.  I  most  say  out 
what  is  in  my  heart/' 

And  then  it  was  the  same  old  story — old,  but  ever  new,  ever  beautiful, 
that  was  told  under  the  golden  summer  stars  that  nig^ht. 

If  Mrs.  Errol  were  troubled  about  them,  her  trouble  had  time  either  to 
cool  or  grow  to  an  alarming  height ;  but  I  do  not  think  she  was  very  un- 
happy on  their  account,  for  she  sat  by  a  bright  wood  fire,  which  all 
summer  through  she  had  lighted  in  a  small  drawing-room,  more  especially 
devoted  to  her  own  uses,  and  her  face  had  a  half-sad,  half-happy  expres- 
sion, which  brightened  into  a  smile  as  she  heard  her  son's  footsteps 
grinding  the  gravel  of  the  circular  sweep  before  the  door. 

The  young  pair  came  in.  Arthur,  radiant,  flushed,  and  happy ;  Laura, 
troubled,  downcast,  and  trembling.  Mrs.  Errol  saw  all  at  the  first  glance, 
and  eagerly  advanced  to  meet  them  ;  and  Arthur  ^ave  his  love  over  to 
his  mother's  embrace,  and  clasping  both  women  in  his  arms  was  happy, 
with  a  happiness  such  as  loving  tender  souls  like  his  can  fully  appre- 
ciate. 

Mrs.  Errol  was  crying,  as  women  generally  do  in  joy  or  sorrow  ;  and 
Laura  cried  also.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  Arthur's  eyes  were  quite  dry. 
Laura  could  hardly  lift  her  eyes,  and  blushes  came  and  went  over  her 
sweet  pale  face,  like  shadows  over  a  summer  field.  Arthur  and  his 
mother,  one  on  either  side  of  her,  to  spare  her  manifest  confusion,  talked 
to  each  other,  only  occasionally  calling  on  her  for  a  word  ;  and  by-zind- 
by  came  prayer-time,  and  the  servants  filed  in,  orderly  and  demure,  and 
went  out  again  when  the  evening  devotions  were  over,  without  having 
looked  once  (so  far  as  could  be  seen)  at  the  group  of  their  mistress  and 
the  young  lady  on  the  sofa.  But  the  affair  was  perfectly  well  understood 
in  the  servants'  hall  that  night,  and  there  was,  in  consequence,  a  great 
deal  of  simpering  and  bridling  amongst  the  women  ;  while  the  men,  in 
the  reflected  glory  of  their  master's  good  fortune,  waxed  consequential 
and  gallant.  Meantime,  Arthur  had  bade  his  mother  and  Laura  good 
night  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase,  and  Mrs.  Errol  attended  the  girl  to  her 
own  room,  where,  when  the  door  was  shut  on  them,  there  was  another 
accolade,  and  a  few  more  tears,  and  then  they  sat  together  on  the  little 
ehintz  couch  by  the  small  glowing  grate,  and  Mrs.  Errol  spoke  out  her 
heart. 

"  My  own  dear  daughter,  I  have  hoped  and  prayed  for  this  hour,  even 
while  I  tried,  so  hard,  not  to  set  my  heart  too  much  on  it ;  but  Laura, 
darling,  I  know  no  other  girl  who  would  have  suited  Arthur,  and  come 
up  to  my  ideal  of  a  wife  for  him." 

"  Dear,  dear  Mrs.  Errol !  how  very  good  you  are  to  me  1" 

"  My  child,  you  were  always  dear  to  me,  now  a  thousandfold  more  so 
than  even  Ah!  how  fortunate  he  is  to  win  the  love  of  the  only  girl 
whom  he  could  have  chosen !  And  my  daughter,  yon  must  not  think 
me  over-vain  when  I  say  that  I  think  you  quite  as  happy  in  your  choice 
as  he ;  there  is  no  one  like  Arthur,  so  good,  so  true,  so  talented  and  re- 
fined— ray  blessed,  precious  son  1" 

"  I  know  well  how  good  he  is ;  too  good,  too  noble  for  me.  I  am  so 
young,  so  ignorant" 

"  Darling,  he  is  more  than  satisfied ;  and  so  am  L" 

<<  It  is  all  80  strange,"  said  Laura,  putting  her  little  hand  to  her 
forehead. 
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"Yes,  love!  of  course  it  is;  but  you  will  soon  grow  accustomed- to  it 
idl.  And  now,  my  little  daughter,  good  night,  and  God  bless  you  !  Go 
to  bed,  and  to  sleep,  for  Arthur  has  a  right  to  scold  now,  if  you  should 
come  down  pale  and  heavy -eyed  in  the  morning/' 

So,  with  many  more  tender  kisses,  this  good  woman  and  sorely-tried 
mother  went  to  her  own  chamber,  there  to  rejoice  over  her  boy's  hap- 
piness, and  pray  for  his  welfare,  and  that  of  his  young  love. 

And  Laura?  Well,  she  sat  on  like  one  in  a  dream,  till  the  fire  had 
sunk  low  in  the  grate,  and  then,  as  she  slowly  brushed  her  brown  locks, 
she  tried  to  realise  all  that  had  passed,  and  to  familiarise  herself  with  Iter 
new  position;  still  more  she  tried  to  understand  herself,  but  how  few  of 
us  can  do  that  ?  And  she  was  not  of  the  introspective  school  of  young 
ladies,  being,  besides,  quite  new  to  this  kind  of  thing,  and  thus  being 
placed  at  a  sad  disadvantage.  Her  toilet  finished,  she  said  her  innocent 
prayers,  and  went  to  bed,  to  go  over  and  over  the  puzzled  entanglement 
of  hopes  and  doubts  and  fears  which  filled  her,  till  sleep  came  at  last. 

Yes,  she  was  ArUiur  firrol's  promised  wife;  but,  ah  me!  she  had  had 
her  pretty  half-childish  dreams  of  a  lover,  as  had  "  EUie  by  the  river"  in 
Mrs.  Browning's  sweet  poem,  and  although  Arthur  was  perfect,  yet  he 
was  not  like  the  ideal.  There  was  capability  for  deep  passionate  love  and 
noble  self-sacrifice  in  her  veiled  and  but  half-developed  nature;  she  had 
thought  of  love  as  a  power  which  could  make  sunshine  in  daricness,  hap- 
piness in  misery,  home  in  the  bleakest,  wildest  desert,  so  that  the  beloved 
were  there.  But  her  feeling  for  Arthur  ?  Ah !  that  was  tame,  cold,  and 
commonplace  beside  the  glowing  picture  she  had  fancied ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  Arthur  was  her  first  lover,  and  any  one  who  knows  anything 
of  the  lore  of  the  female  human  heart  will  Understand  that  that  is  in 
itself  a  strong  recommendation  to  mercy  ;  then  she  dearly  loved  hira  and 
his  mother,  and  would  have  suffered  much  herself  rather  than  cause  them 
pain  ;  and  her  life  as  Arthur's  wife,  as  Mrs.  Errol's  daughter,  would  be  so 
different  to  her  snubbed,  cheerless  life  at  Charlwood,  where  she  was 
"  nobody"  in  the  estimation  of  all  save  one  old  man,  who  himself  was 
"  nobody."  She  had  never  seen,  never  hoped  to  see,  any  mafn  so  worthy 
of  all  love  and  admiration  as  this  handsome  romantic  suitor  of  hers,  and 
all  these  considerations  turned  the  balance. 

She  rose  next  morning  with  a  strange  bewildered  feeling,  and  lingered 
so  long  before  she  could  resolve  to  go  down,  that  Mrs.  Errol  came  to  fetch 
her,  and  Arthur,  with  "  accepted  lov^r"  written  on  his  bright  face,  met 
them  at  the  door  of  the  breakfast-room.  Laura  was  very  silent  during 
the  progress  of  Ae  morning  meal,  and  when  it  was  over,  Mrs.  Errol  bade 
her  son  take  Laura  out,  as  the  morning  was  so  lovely,  and  she,  Mrs. 
Errol,  had  accounts  to  look  into  with  her  housekeeper.  So  Laura  got 
her  hat,  and  the  young  people  (not  unmarked  by  prying  eyes  from  win- 
dows, where  Jane  the  housemaid  and  John  the  footman  stood  in  ambush) 
set  out  on  their  first  properly  accredited  walk  as  betrothed  lovers. 

Laura  had  no  thought  as  to  the  direction  in  which  their  steps  were  bent ; 
but  Arthur,  with  the  usual  cunning  of  his  sex,  led  her  to  a  bower,  or 
alcove,  or  summer-house,  in  a  secluded  part  of  the  grounds,  in  truth  a 

>mewhat  mouldy  and  earwiggy  building,  but  then  it  was  garlanded  with 

anadian  vines  and  roses  and  passion-flowers,  anj  commanded  a  lovely 
new,  and  Arthur  was  romantic.     He  placed  himself  on  the  bench  beside 
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his  shy  ladye,  and  again  struck  up  the  time-honoured  strain  ;  he  told  her 
nothing  he  had  not  told  her  the  night  before;  but  tautology  is  bearable 
sometimes,  at  least  if  it  were  not  what  would  become  of  the  world  ?  She 
would  not  let  him  take  her  hand,  nor.  would  she  admit  of  a  still  more 
tender  attention  he  would  fain  have  paid  her ;  and  then  he  became  de- 
spairing, and  behaved  in  a  manner  supremely  ridiculous,  although  Laura 
was  moved  to  tears  by  it,  and  he  himself  was  deeply  in  earnest.  And 
then  Laura  spake,  like  a  good  pure  innocent  child  as  she  was ;  her  heart 
was  troubled  as  to  her  right  to  accept  this  adoring  love  without  returning 
an  equivalent,  and  she  now  told  her  lover  all  that  was  in  her  mind.  He 
listened,  deeply  touched,  more  than  ever  charmed,  and  with  a  half  smile 
on  his  lips ;  and  when  she  had  6nished,  he  took  both  her  hands,  and 
said : 

"Do  you  love,  or  think  you  could  love,  any  one  man  you  have  ever 
seen  better  than  me,  Laura  ?" 

•*  No !"  (very  emphatically.)     "  Who  is  like  you?" 

"  Very  well !  Now,  are  you  happy  with  me  ?  Can  you  look  forward 
to  spending  your  life  with  me,  and  being  for  me  tlie  dearest,  most 
cherished  creature  in  all  the  world?  Can  you  think  without  distaste  that 
you  are  to  be  my  very  own  ?*' 

"  '  An  ill-favoured  thing,  sir,  but  mine  own,' "  quoted  Laura,  with  an 
arch  light  on  her  face  which  enraptured  Arthur.  He  insisted  on  a  cate- 
gorical answer,  however,  and  he  got  it,  and  it  was  "  Yes." 

"  I  am  happy  then,"  he  said,  and  this  time  he  disregarded  any  pro- 
hibition as  to  the  performance  afore-mentioned.  "  You  love  no  one  else, 
you  do  love  me,  and  by-and-by  you  will  ktioto  that  you  love  me.  My  dear, 
sweet  Laura,  you  cannot  yet  understand  your  own  feelings,  but  I  am 
satisfied.  My  mother  is,  however,  for  once  preposterous,  she  insists  that 
we  must  wait  a  year  before  you  are  to  be  really  mine.  Your  father  must 
manage  that  for  me,  she  will  listen  to  him." 

"  Please  no,  Arthur.  A  year  is  such  a  short,  short  time  ;  and  I  have 
had  such  a  long  childhood,  I  must  have  time  to  accustom  myself  to  so 
great  a  change.'* 

You  can  see  that  she  was  now  more  at  her  ease  with  him,  and  I  dare 
say  the  most  timid  and  gentle  girl  in  the  world  must  of  necessity  become 
a  tyrant  when  a  man  grovels  in  the  dust  before  her  and  puts  her  foot  on 
his  neck.  Laura's  tyranny  was  as  yet  very  mild,  but  it  sufficed  to  gain 
her  point,  and  Arthur  promised  her  that  he  would  say  no  more  as  to 
shortening  the  term  of  probation. 

Yes,  Laura  was  pledged  now,  and  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  lock 
away  her  old  imaginings  in  the  dark  and  dusty  lumber-room  which  most 
of  us  keep  for  such  relics.  If  those  phantasies  had  found  a  living  hero  on 
which  to  hang  themselves,  Arthur  would  have  had  but  a  poor  chance. 
As  it  was,  they  were  but  the  **  opium  dreams  of  too  much  youth  and 
reading,"  and  being  such,  they  died  easily  without  struggle  or  moan. 
Would  they  ever  come  to  light  again  ?     We  shall  see  perhaps. 
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THE  CONSTABLE  DE  BOURBON. 

Bt  William  Habbisok  AnrswoBTH. 


iSoofe  tit  ipOttttj^. 

THE  SIEGE  OF  MARSEILLES. 

I. 

MONCALIZIII. 

Had  it  rested  with  Bourbon^  after  the  victory  of  Romagnano 
he  would  have  followed  Bonnivet  across  the  Alps,  and  invaded 
France.  But  the  ambitious  design  was  frustrated  by  the  jealousy 
of  Lannoy  and  Pescara,  while  Sforza  and  the  other  chiefs  of  the 
Italian  league,  perfectly  content  with  the  expulsion  of  the  French 
from  Lombardy,  declined  to  engage  in  a  war  from  which  they 
could  derive  little  advantage^  and  at  once  withdrew  from  the  Im- 
perial army. 

After  pursuing  the  flying  French  as  far  as  Susa,  Bourbon 
took  the  army  to  Turin,  where  he  was  well  received  by  Carlo  III., 
Duke  of  Savoy.  This  sovereign,  who  was  nearly  related  to 
both  the  contending  powers,  being  brother-in-law  of  the  Em- 
peror, and  uncle  to  Fran9oi8  L,  endeavoured,  though  with  im- 
perfect success,  to  preserve  a  strict  neutrality.  He  generally 
inclined  towards  the  winning  side,  and  since  at  this  juncture 
fortune  had  declared  herself  in  favour  of  the  Emperor,  he  veered 
round  in  the  same  direction,  and  not  only  allowed  the  victorious 
army  to  encamp  near  his  capital,  but  gave  its  leader  a  most  distin- 
guided  reception. 

Meanwhil^  efforts  were  made  by  the  Pope  to  bring  about  peace, 
and  with  this  view  he  despatched  envoys  to  Charles  v.,  to 
Francois  I.,  and  to  Henry  Vni.,  proposing  a  truce  for  a  year,  and 
offering  to  act  as  mediator.  But  the  proposition  was  rejected  by 
the  three  monarchs*  Elated  by  the  success  of  his  army,  the  Em- 
peror was  bent  upon  fresh  conquests,  and  felt  more  disposed  to  in- 
vade France  than  to  make  peace  with  its  ruler.  Henrv  VIII. 
v^as  of  the  same  opinion;  wnile  Fran9oi9  L,  exasperatca  rather 
than  intimidated  by  the  defeat  he  had  just  sustained  in  the 
Milanese,  peremptorily  refused  to  enter  into  any  treaty  in  which 
Bourbon  should  be  included. 
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In  Lannoy  and  Pescara,  as  we  have  intimated,  Bourbon  had 
secret  enemies,  and  it  was  owing  to  their  representations  that  the 
invasion  of  France  was  delayed.  At  the  instance  of  the  Viceroy 
of  Naples,  who  had  proceeded  to  Madrid  to  hold  a  conference  witn 
his  Imperial  noaster,  Charles  Y.  consented  to  suspend  the  execution 
of  his  enterprise  until  the  determination  of  the  King  of  England 
could  be  ascertained,  and  sometime  elapsed,  owing  to  the  intrigues 
of  Wolsey,  before  Henry  VHI.  gave  his  adhesion  to  the  project. 

During  this  long  interval,  bourbon  remained  at  Tunn,  impa^- 
tiently  awaiting  the  Emperoi^a  decision. 

The  Imperial  army,  which  now  consisted  mainly  of  Spanish 
soldiers  and  German  lanzoknechts,  with  some  few  Italian  and  Swiss 
mercenaries,  was  encamped  at  Moncalieri,  a  charming  village 
situated  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  forming  part  of  the  beautiful 
Collina  di  Torino.  A  princely  habitation,  belonging  to  the  Duke 
of  Savoy,  crowned  the  summit  of  the  hiU,  and  here  Bourbon  re- 
sided. From  the  terraces  of  the  palace  of  Moncalieri  a  splendid 
view  was  commanded  of  the  Alps,  of  the  rich  plains  of  Lombardy 
^traversed  by  the  Po,  and  of  the  fair  city  of  Turin.  The  sides  of 
the  hill  were  covered  with  vineyards,  in  the  midst  of  which  rose  a 
few  flat-roofed  habitations,  with  a  church  and  a  campanile. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  and  extending  to  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  Po,  which  flowed  past  it,  lay  the  camp.  Its  supplies  were 
derived  from  the  numerous  villages  around  it,  as  well  as  from  the 
adjacent  capitaL 

Nothing  could  be  more  enchanting  than  the  palace  of  Moncalieri, 
with  its  superb  saloons,  its  statelv  terrace,  and  exquisite  gardens. 
Yet  its  deUghts  could  not  lure  oourbon  from  the  camp,  and  he 
spent  the  greater  part  of  each  day  in  inspecting  the  troops  and 
practising  military  manoeuvres.  His  aim  was  to  win  the  regard  of 
the  soldiers,  and  in  this  he  completely  succeeded.  They  idolised 
him,  as  Bayard  had  been  idolised  by  the  French  army. 

Of  late,  the  Imperial  army  had  been  joined  by  three  leaders  of 
distinction,  the  Marquis  del  Yasto,  the  Oomte  de  HohenzoUem, 
and  the  Comte  de  Lodron.  The  two  latter  had  been  appointed 
by  the  Emperor  to  the  command  of  the  lanz-knechts.  Of  the 
former  we  must  say  a  few  words.  Don  Alonso  Avalos,  Marquis 
del  Yasto,  was  a  nephew  of  the  renowned  Pescara,  and,  though 
barely  twentv-one,  had  already  acquired  a  brilliant  military  re- 
putation. He  deeply  regretted,  that  he  had  not  been  a  sharer  in 
the  campaign  which  had  just  terminated  so  gloriously  for  the 
Imperialists  in  the  victory  of  Roma^ano.  Bourbon,  who  felt  a 
genuine  admiration  for  thfe  high  military  qualities  of  the  young 
marquis,  would  fain  have  attached  him  to  his  side,  but  Del  Vasto^ 
influenced  by  Pescara,  held  himself  haughtily  aloof.  De  Hohen- 
zoUem and  De  Lodron,  however,  manifested  no  such  jealous 
feelings. 
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Though  considerably  reduced  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  Italian 
troops,  we  Imperial  army  still  formed  a  large  force,  comprising 
nineteen  thousand  foot,  eleven  hundred  lances,  and  fifteen  hundred 
light  horse.  Of  this  force  the  greater  part  were  experienced 
soldiers,  fond  of  warfare,  and  ready  for  any  enterprise. 

One  morning,  in  the  early  part  of  June,  Bourbon  took  a  solitary 
walk  upon  the  terrace  of  the  palace,  occasionally  glancing  down 
upon  the  camp,  and  noting  with  interest  the  movements  of  the 
soldiers.  The  atmosphere  was  so  soft  and  balmy,  that  it  might 
have  tranquillised  any  breast  less  troubled  than  his  own.  But 
Nature  £dled  to  soothe  him  then.  All  her  charms  were  displayed 
in  vain.  The  glorious  picture  stretched  out  before  him  caught 
his  eye,  but  did  not  fix  his  attention.  The  mighty  Alps  were 
unheeded.  Unheeded  also  was  Turin,  with  its  duomo^  churches, 
palaces,  and  convents,  encircled  by  the  Dora  and  the  Po.  His 
thoughts  were  elsewhere,  and  his  mental  gaze  was  directed  towards 
distant  scenes. 

He  had  been  some  time  on  the  terrace,  pacing  to  and  fro, 
and  had  just  made  up  his  mind  to  ride  down  to  the  camp,  when 
he  perceived  a  party  of  horsemen  ascending  the  hill.  As  they 
came  from  the  direction  of  Turin,  the  hope  was  instantly  awakened 
within  his  breast  that  these  horsemen  might  be  the  long-expected 
envoys.  And  so  it  proved.  Presently,  a  chamberlain  came  forth 
and  mformed  him  that  the  ambassadors  from  the  Emperor  and 
from  the  King  of  England  had  arrived,  and  besought  an  imme- 
diate audience. 

Instantly  re-entering  the  palace,  Bourbon  proceeded  to  a  cabinet, 
and  caused  the  ambassadors  to  be  brought  into  his  presence.  They 
were  announced  as  the  Comte  de  Beaurain  and  Doctor  Pace.  The 
latter  was  a  man  of  middle  age,  and  possessed  a  handsome  coun- 
tenance, marked  by  great  quickness  and  intelligence,  a  tall,  com- 
manding figure,  and  a  dignified  and  courteous  manner.  He  was 
attired  in  a  gown  of  black  velvet,  and  wore  a  close  coif  of  the  same 
material  on  his  head.  Long  residence  in  Italy  had  given  him  some- 
thing of  the  look  and  manner  of  a  native  of  the  country — a  resem- 
blance which  was  heightened  by  his  dark  complexion  and  dark 
eyes. 

Doctor  Pace  had  studied  at  Padua  under  the  learned  Bom- 
basius,  and  on  his  return  to  his  own  country,  being  recommended 
to  Cardinal  Bainbridge,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  he  accompanied 
that  dignitary  to  Rome.  Subsequently,  Doctor  Pace  was  made 
secretary  of  state  by  Henry  VIIL,  and  enjoyed  in  an  eminent 
degree  the  favour  of  that  capricious  monarch.  Some  few  years 
prior  to  our  history,  Pace  had  been  created  Dean  of  Saint  PauFs, 
but  he  had  little  opportunity  of  discharging  his  ecclesiastical 
functions,  since  the  chief  part  of  his  time  was  spent  abroad.  Shortly 
before  Bourbon's  defection  he  had  been  sent  to  Venice  to  nego- 
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tiate  between  Charles  V.  and  Francois  I.,  and  his  conduct  on  that 
occasion  established  him  in  the  good  opinion  of  his  own  sovereign. 
From  Venice  he  proceeded,  by  Wolse^s  directions,  to  Rome,  with 
the  secret  object  of  ensuring  the  elevation  of  the  ambitious  Car* 
dinal  to  the  Papacy.  In  this  he  failed,  and  consequently  in- 
curred Wolsey's  displeasure.  He  still,  however,  retainea  the 
king's  favour,  and  was  employed  by  him  on  the  present  mission  to 
Bourbon. 

Well  aware  of  his  distinguished  abilities,  Bourbon  received  the 
English  envoy  with  great  consideration,  and  exwessed  a  lively 
49ati8faction  at  seeing  him  as  well  as  the  Comte  de  JSeaurain. 

^'  I  hone  you  brmg  me  good  tidings,  messeisneurs,"  he  said. 
^^  But  I  shall  deem  nothing  good  unless  you  tell  me  it  is  agreed 
that  I  shall  immediately  cross  the  Alps  with  the  army.  By 
Saint  Louis  I  I  have  tarried  here  long  enough." 

^^  Your  highness  can  scarce  complain  that  you  are  indifferently 
lodged,"  remarked  Doctor  Pace,  "  For  my  own  part,  I  could  be 
content  to  remain  for  ever  in  this  delightful  palace. 

"  I  will  surrender  it  to  you  with  pleasure,"  said  Bourbon.  "  But 
keep  me  not  in  suspense.  Am  I  to  cross  the  Alps?  Have  my 
royal  allies  decided  to  invade  France?" 

"  Such  is  their  determination,"  replied  Beaurain.  "  And  they 
entrust  the  command  of  the  enterprise  to  your  highness." 

"  Thank  Heaven  for  that ! "  exclaimed  Bourbon,  joyfully.  *^  Now 
I  can  listen  patiently  to  details." 

^^  We  have  come  to  propose  a  new  treaty  to  your  highness," 
pursued  Beaurain,  ^^  having  the  same  object  as  the  last,  which, 
unfortunately,  miscarried — namely,  an  invasion  of  France,  and  a 
division  of  the  kingdom  among  the  conquerors." 

"  That  is  all  I  desire,"  replied  Bourbon;  *^  but,  to  ensure  entire 
success,  France  ought  to  be  simultaneously  invaded  through  Pro* 
vence,  Languedoc,  and  Picardy.  By  attacking  Franyois  at 
these  three  points  we  shall  compel  him  to  divide  his  forces, 
so  that  he  can  offer  no  effectual  resistance.  Nevertheless,  if  it 
be  desired  that  I  should  undertake  the  invasion  single-handed, 
I  am  ready  to  do  so.  Two  roads  are  open  to  me— one  by  the 
Lyonnais,  the  other  by  Provence.  Lyons  is  only  fortified  on  one 
side,  and  with  an  adequate  force  may  be  easily  taken.  All  the 
nobles  of  Dauphin^,  Auvergne,  and  the  Bourbonnais  will  rally 
round  me.  Of  that  I  am  well  assured.  But  it  will  be  as  easy  to 
reach  Lyons  through  Provence  as  by  Dauphin^*  The  Duke  of 
Savoy  will  give  me  a  free  passage  through  his  states,  and  supply 
the  army  with  necessary  provisions.  In  less  than  a  week  I  can 
cross  the  mountains,  and  then,  skirting  the  sea,  make  my  way 
to  Provence.  The  Imperial  fleet,  under  the  command  of  the 
Admiral  Ugo  de  Mongada,  is  now  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
will  support  me  during  my  march  along  the  coast,  and  furnish 
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reinforcements  in  case  of  need.  But  I  do  not  think  I  shall 
require  much  help.  The  castle  of  Monaco,  which,  as  you  are  aware, 
is  very  strong,  and  favourably  situated  for  the  disembarkation  of 
troops  and  artillery,  will  be  opened  to  me  by  the  Bishop  of  Grasse. 
From  Monaco  I  will  march  on  along  the  coast  to  Marseilles,  which 
I  will  besiege  and  take." 

^^  If  your  highness  can  take  Marseilles,  the  Emperor  will  be  well 
content,"  remarked  Beaurain.  ^*  He  desires  to  have  a  port  in 
Provence,  as  the  Kin^  of  England  has  a  port  in  Picardy.  With 
Marseilles,  Genoa,  and  Barcelona,  he  would  have  the  command  of 
the  Mediterranean." 

^^  His  desire  shall  be  gratified,"  returned  Bourbon.  ^'  Marseilles 
will  not  long  hold  out  when  I  appear  before  it.  Three  cannon- 
shot  from  the  heights  will  bring  forth  the  timorous  citizens,  key  in 
hand,  and  cord  round  the  neck — suppliant  for  mercy,  and  willing 
to  accept  any  terms." 

^'  Your  highness  makes  light  of  the  matter,"  observed  Beaurain, 
smiling.  ^^  I  trust  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  do.  not  think  Marseilles 
will  be  easily  taken.  It  has  been  put  in  a  perfect  state  of  defence 
by  Benzo  da  Ceri,  who  has  been  there  ever  since  he  surrendered 
Lodi.  The  Imperial  fleet,  under  Admiral  Mon9ada,  will  render 
you  all  possible  assistance,  and  will  transport  your  artillery  from 
Genoa  to  Monaco,  but  you  must  not  forget  that  our  bitter  enemy, 
Andrea  Doria,  with  his  galleys  has  recently  joined  the  French 
squadron,  now  cruising  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  may  give  us 
much  trouble.  Tidings  have  just  reached  me  that  the  valiant 
young  Prince  of  Orange,  who  had  sailed  in  a  brigantine  from  Bar- 
celona to  Genoa  to  join  our  army,  has  been  captured  by  Doria." 

'^  What  do  I  hear?  the  Prince  of  Orange  captured ! "  exclaimed 
Bourbon.  "That  is  a  heavy  loss  indeed.  ISo  braver  or  better 
captain  than  Philibert  de  Challon  can  be  found.  He  would  have 
been  my  right  hand  in  the  proposed  expedition." 

"  Are  we  to  understand  that  your  highness  agrees  to  the  terms 
of  the  new  treaty?"  demanded  Beauram. 

"Let  me  hear  them  once  more,  and  you  shall  have  an  answer," 
said  the  duke. 

"First  then,  as  regards  your  highness,"  rejoined  Beaurain.  "  It 
is  agreed  that,  on  the  conquest  of  France,  if  haply  such  shall  be 
the  result  of  the  expedition,  you  shall  be  put  m  possession,  not 
only  of  the  provinces  heretofore  belon^ng  to  you,  and  of  which 
you  have  been  unjustly  deprived  by  Fran9ois  I.,  but  of  those  to 
which  you  lay  claim — ^namely,  Provence  and  Dauphin^.  And  the 
Emperor  undertakes  to  erect  these  provinces  into  a  kingdom,  of 
which  your  highness  shall  be  sovereign." 

"  So  far  good,"  said  Bourbon,  well  pleased. 

"  The  remainder  of  France,"  pursued  Beaurain,  "  is  to  be  divided 
between  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  England." 
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^^  To  that  I  raise  no  objection,"  remarked  Bourbon* 

^'  I  have  now  an  observation  to  make,"  said  Doctor  Pace.  ^^  It 
is  expressly  stijpulated  by  my  royal  master  that  he  shall  assume  the 
title  of  King  of  Franoe,  to  which  realm  he  has  all  along  laid  claim, 
and  shall  be  so  recognised  by  your  highness." 

"  Henry  become  King  of  France ! — that  cannot  be  1 "  cried 
Bourbon.  ^^The  stipulation  was  proposed  to  me  at  Montbrison, 
and  I  then  refused  it" 

^^  Things  have  greatly  changed  since  then^"  said  Pace.  ^^  My 
tojbI  master  peremptorily  requires  that  your  highness  shall  swear 
fidelity  to  him,  and  pay  him  homage  as  King  of  France." 

"  Were  I  to  take  the  oath  you  propose,"  rejoined  Bourbon, 
^^the  Pope  would  infalHbly  declare  himself  against  as,  and  I 
should  ahenate  all  the  French  nobility,  who  would  shrink  from 
me,  and  join  the  hostile  standard.  If  the  oath  of  fealty  must  be 
taken,  let  it  be  deferred  till  the  conquest  has  been  achieved." 

^  It  cannot  be  deferred,"  said  Doctor  Pace.  ^^  The  king  my 
master  is  obstinate,  as  you  know.  Unless  your  highness  consents, 
he  will  assuredly  take  no  part  in  the  invasion." 

^  Nay,  then,  I  must  yield,"  said  Bourbon.  ^^  But  I  do  so  with 
great  reluctance." 

^^  I  do  not  discern  the  dangers  which  your  highness  seems  to 
apprehend,"  remarked  Beaurain.  '^  After  all,  it  is  a  small  price  to 
pay  for  a  kingdom." 

^^  What  assistance  will  the  king  render  me?"  asked  Bourbon  of 
the  English  envoy. 

^  He  will  contribute  a  hundred  thousand  ducats  towards  the 
payment  of  the  army  as  soon  as  your  highness  shall  have  crossed 
the  Alps,"  replied  Pace,  ^^and  thenceforward  will  continue  to 
fiunish  a  like  sum  monthly,  till  the  object  of  the  expedition  be 
accomplished.  His  majesty  is  making  active  preparations  for  a 
descent  upon  Picardy,  and  is  sending  a  prodigious  number  of 
soldiers,  both  horse  and  foot,  to  Dover,  to  be  transported  thence  to 
Calais,  where  they  will  join  the  Burgundian  cavalry  and  the 
Flemish  lansquenets.  When  required,  this  army  will  march  into 
the  heart  of  France." 

^^On  the  part  of  the  Emperor,"  added  Beaurain,  ^^I  am  em- 
powered to  furnish  you  with  two  hundred  thousand  ducats,  to  be 
employed  in  payment  of  the  arrears  due  to  the  troops.  The 
expedition,  therefore,  can  be  undertaken  without  delay." 

"I  will  set  forth  at  once,"  said  Bourbon,  joyfully.  ** Pre- 
parations shall  be  made  for  our  immediate  departure.  Come  with 
me  to  the  camp.  Your  presence  will  be  desirable  while  I  lay  the 
plan  before  the  generals." 

The  party  then  quitted  the  cabinet,  and,  mounting  their  steeds, 
rode  down  the  hill  to  the  camp.  On  arriving  there,  Bourbon 
summoned  all  the  principal  leaders  to  his  tent,  and  informed  them 
that  an  immediate  invasion  of  France  had  been  determined  upon. 
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The  announcement,  irhich  was  confirmed  by  the  two  ambassadors, 
was  received  with  enthusiasm  by  the  Counts  de  HobenzoUem 
and  De  Lodion,  but  Tery  coldly  by  Pescara  and  the  young  Mar- 
quis del  Vasto* 

**  Let  those  go  who  list,"  said  Pescara,  haughtily.  "  I  have  no 
desire  to  take  part  in  %he  expedition." 

"  Neither  have  I,"  added  bel  Vasto. 

"  I  counsel  you  to  think  twice  ere  you  withdraw  {rem  it,  my 
lords,"  said  Beaurain.     ^^  The  Emperor  will  be  hi^ly  displeased." 

^^  They  will  scarcely  withdraw  from  an  expedition  which  must 
infallibly  cover  them  with  glory,"  said  Bourbon.  ^^Hear  me^ 
marquis,"  he  added  to  Pescara.  ^^  The  supreme  command  of  the 
army  rests  with  me,  but  as  I  desire  to  have  the  full  benefit  of 
your  great  military  skill,  I  appoint  you  captain-general  of  the 
entire  forces." 

"  Nay,  my  lord,  this  is  more  than  I  merit,"  said  Pescara. 

^^  Not  so,  marquis,"  said  BourtK>n.  ^^  I  am  rejoiced  to  be  able 
to  evince  my  sense  of  your  valour  and  skilL  It  gratifies  me  also 
that  I  can  prove  the  estimation  in  which  I  hold  the  military  talents 
of  your  distinguished  nephew.  Marquis  del  Vasto,"  he  added, 
taming  to  the  young  nobleman,  ^  I  appoint  you  captain-general 
of  the  Spanish  forces.  You  will  be  next  in  command  to  your 
renowned  uncle." 

^^  I  trust  I  shall  not  disgrace  the  appointment,  my  lord,"  said 
Del  Vasto,  bowing. 

**  No  fear  of  that,"  rgoined  Bourbon.  "  And  now,  messqigneurs," 
he  added  to  the  assemblage,  ^^  give  heed,  I  pray  you,  to  wl^t  I  am 
about  to  say.  With  your  aid,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  brave  army 
under  my  command,  1  will  strive  to  wrest  the  crown  of  France  from 
the  unworthy  monarch  who  now  wears  it,  and  place  it  on  the  head 
of  Henry  YIIL  of  England,  to  whom,  in  your  presence,  I 
solemnly  [dight  fealty  and  homage." 

All  bowed  as  the  words  were  uttered,  and  immediately  afterwaids 
the  assemblage  broke  up. 

Orders  were  then  issued  by  sound  of  trumpet  throughout  the 
camp  that  the  army  would  march  towards  France  on  the  morrow. 


IL 

THE  CASTLE  OF  MONACO. 

Accustomed  to  active  warfare,  and  delighting  in  it,  the 
Idiers  of  the  Imperial  army  were  well  pleased  to  learn  that  they 
are  to  start  on  a  fresh  expedition,  and  their  satisfaction  was  by 
►  means  diminished  when  they  received  their  arrears  of  pay.  On 
1  hands,  preparations  were  made  for  the  march.  The  artillery, 
hich  would  have  greatly  impeded  the  passage  of  the  troops  over 
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the  Alps,  was  sent  on  to  (jenoa,  to  be  conveyed  thence  by  the 
Spanisn  fleet  to  Monaco. 

Next  morning,  tents  were  struck,  and  shortly  afterwards  the 
whole  of  the  well-disciplined  host  was  in  motion.  Bourbon^  with 
the  two  ambassadors,  remained  for  a  day  at  Turin,  to  take  leave 
of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  then  following  the  army,  overtook 
it  at  Cuneo. 

The  Alps  were  crossed  by  the  Col  di  Tenda,  and  the  passage 
being  at  tnat  time  free  from  6now,  no  difficulty  was  experienced. 
Making  his  way  by  Giandola  and  Sospello,  Bourbon  arrived  at  the 
little  village  of  Turbia,  situated  in  the  mountains,  behind  Monaco, 
with  his  army  in  excellent  condition  and  in  high  spirits,  on  the 
eighth  day  after  leaving  Moncalieri. 

A  magnificent  prospect  was  offered  to  the  soldiers  as  they  quitted 
Turbia,  where  they  had  halted  for  the  night,  and  descended  towards 
the  coast.  Before  them  lay  the  whole  of  that  supnerb  bay,  extending 
from  Mentone  to  Cape  Sant'  Ospizio,  in  the  midst  of  which  stood 
Monaco,  with  its  haughty  castle.  Smooth  almost  as  a  mirror  on 
that  beautiful  summer  morning,  the  blue  Mediterranean  spread  out 
like  a  lake,  with  a  few  small  vessels  becalmed  in  the  offing. 
If  Bourbon  and  his  host  contemplated  this  striking  picture  with 
admiration,  they  themselves  were  regarded  with  equal  interest  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Monaco,  and  by  the  soldiers  of  the 
garrison.  The  descent  of  the  army  from  the  mountains  formed 
a  very  striking  spectacle,  and  as  battalion  after  battalion  came  in 
sight,  tWr  burnished  arms  flittering  in  the  sun,  the  admiration  of 
the  beholders  rose  to  enthusiasm. 

Situated  on  a  lofty  headland  jutting  into  the  sea,  the  Castle  of 
Monaco  reared  its  proud  towers  as  if  in  defiance  of  any  foe.  So 
strongly  was  it  built,  and  so  well  fortified,  that  it  was  deemed  im- 
premiable.  Whether  facing  sea  or  land,  its  battlements  bristled 
with  ordnance  of  formidable  size.  A  lovely  bay  formed  a  safe  and 
commodious  harbour  for  friendly  shipping.  Though  of  no  great 
size,  Monaco  was  the  capital  of  a  small  sovereignty,  and  was 
nominally  ruled  over  by  Irrince  Onorio  Grimaldi,  the  descendant 
of  an  illustrious  Genoese  family.  Nominally  ruled  over,  we  say, 
because  Onorio  was  still  of  tender  years,  and  the  government  of  the 
petty  principality  was  entrusted  to  his  uncle,  the  Bishop  of  Grasse, 
between  whom  and  Bourbon  a  very  friendly  feeling  subsisted. 

As  Bourbon  approached  Monaco,  the  Bishop  of  Grasse^  accom- 
panied by  his  nephew,  the  young  Prince  Onono  Grimaldi,  a  very 
handsome  stripling  of  some  thirteen  or  fourteen  years,  came 
forth  with  a  large  attendance  of  richly-attired  esquires  and  gentle- 
men to  meet  him.  Courteously  greeting  the  duke,  the  bishop 
placed  the  castle  at  his  disposal,  and  the  young  prince  gracefully 
seconded  his  uncle's  proposition. 

Bourbon  gladly  accepted  the  proffered  hospitality,  and  he  and 
all  the  principal  leaders  of  the  army  were  lodged  within  the 
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castle,  and  sumptuously  entertained.  The  camp  was  pitched  on 
the  farther  side  of  the  Bay  of  Monaco,  about  a  league  from  the 
town. 

Nearly  a  week  had  elapsed  since  Bourbon's  arrival  at  Monaco, 
and  no  tidings  having  been  heard  of  the  Spanish  fleet,  which  was 
to  bring  the  artillery  from  Genoa,  he  began  to  fear  that  some 
disaster  had  happened,  especially  as  it  was  known  that  Andrea 
Dona  and  the  French  fleet  unaer  La  Fayette  had  left  Marseilles, 
and  were  cruising  about  in  the  Mediterranean.  However,  as  for 
several  days  a  dead  calm  had  prevailed,  the  slow  progress  of  the 
ships  could  be  easily  accounted  for. 

At  last  the  wished-for  breeze  sprang  up.  The  smooth  blue 
expanse  became  ruffled,  and  the  wind  being  favourable,  the  fleet 
might  be  speedily  expected. 

One  morning,  Bourbon,  accompanied  by  Pescara  and  Del  Vasto, 
and  followed  by  a  troop  of  two  hundred  mounted  Spanish  arque* 
busiers,  was  riding  from  the  Castle  of  Monaco  to  the  camp,  when, 
perceiving  several  vesseb  in  the  distance,  he  halted  to  look  at  them, 
feeling  sure  they  must  be  the  expected  squadron.  He  was  right  in 
the  supposition;  but  his  satisfaction  was  speedily  damped,  when  it 
became  manifest  that  the  ships  were  being  chased  by  a  hostile 
fleet  far  their  superior  in  number,  and  were  making  all  possible 
sail  to  place  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  guns  of  the 
Castle  of  Monaco.  But  it  was  doubtful  whether  they  could  ac- 
complish their  object.  Clearly  they  were  pursued  by  Andrea 
Dona,  and  in  him,  as  Bourbon  and  Pescara  well  knew,  they  had 
to  deal  with  one  of  the  most  resolute  and  skilful  naval  captains  of 
the  age. 

For  a  short  time,  the  ships  on  either  side,  pursued  and  pursuers, 
seemed  to  maintain  their  relative  distances,  being  more  than  half 
a  league  apart,  and  a  strong  hope  was  felt  by  the  beholders  that  the 
former  would  escape.  But  this  impression  was  shaken  when  it 
became  manifest  that  the  French  were  gaining  upon  the  fugitives, 
the  still  freshening  breeze  aiding  their  efibrts. 

It  was  with  indescribable  rage  and  mortification  that  Bourbon 
witnessed  this  scene.  Though  he  felt  that  Mon§ada  was  un- 
able to  cope  successfully  with  a  fleet  greatly  superior  to  his 
own  in  number,  and  that  he  therefore  acted  prudently  in  avoid- 
ing an  engagement  which  might  probably  result  in  his  own  dis- 
comfiture, and  in  the  loss  of  the  artillery  and  stores  he  was  bring- 
ing for  the  Imperial  army,  Bourbon  could  not  constrain  himself, 
but  gave  loud  utterance  to  his  wrath,  and  Pescara  was  scarcely  less 
indignant. 

The  foremost  of  the  French  fleet  had  now  got  so  much  nearer 
the  Spaniards,  that  deeming  they  were  within  range  they  fired  a 
few  guns  at  the  latter,  but  the  shots  fell  short,  and  the  discharge 
viras  not  replied  to  by  the  fugitives,  who  pressed  on  as  swiftly  as 

hey  could.    All  the  ships  yreie  now  dashing  quickly  through  the 
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waves,  and  the  chase  was  watched  with  the  keenest  interest,  not 
only  by  Bourbon  and  those  with  him,  but  by  hundreds  of  specta* 
tors  collected  on  the  walls  of  the  city,  along  the  harbour,  and  on 
the  battlements  of  tlie  castle. 

On  the  towers  and  ramparts  the  cannoniers  were  at  their  post, 
match  in  hand,  and,  with  shotted  guns,  ready  to  iire  upon  the 
French  fleet  should  they  venture  within  range. 

The  chase  had  now  reached  its  highest  point  of  excitement,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  more  the  fate  of  the  Spanish  fleet  must  be  decided. 
More  guns  were  fired  at  them  by  the  foe,  but  though  some  of  the 
shots  struck,  little  mischief  was  done,  and  the  fugitives  still  held 
on  their  way.  The  French,  however,  continued  to  gain  upon  them, 
and  so  critical  had  become  their  position,  that  Bourbon,  and  almost 
all  the  others  who  looked  on,  had  given  them  up  for  lost,  when, 
contrary  to  all  expectation,  their  escape  was  ensured  by  a  ma- 
ncBuvre  of  Doria,  whose  galley,  as  could  be  discerned  from  the 
broad  flag  floating  at  its  stem,  was  foremost  in  pursuit. 

Having  come  up  with  the  fleet,  Doria  dashed  among  them,  and 
turning  three  galleys  out  of  their  course,  got  between  them  and 
Monaco.  Feeling  sure  that  these  luckless  galleys  would  be  cap- 
tured, Doria  directed  his  attention  to  the  other  ships,  and  poured 
a  broadside  into  the  vessel  nearest  him.  But  he  failed  to  disable 
her,  and  with  her  companions  she  got  safe  under  the  castle  guns, 
which  were  instantly  opened  upon  her  pursuer  with  such  effect 
as  to  check  his  further  advance.  Ere  many  minutes  more  the 
Spanish  fleet,  which  had  sustained  little  damage,  entered  the  har* 
bour  amid  the  shouts  and  congratulations  of  the  beholders,  while 
the  hostile  squadron  was  kept  aloof  by  the  guns  of  the  fortress. 

Meanwhile,  the  three  galleys  intercepted  by  Doria  did  their 
best  to  escape,  and  giving  up  all  idea  of  gaining  the  harbour, 
made  for  the  nearest  point  that  could  be  reached.  This  was  on 
the  farther  side  of  the  bay,  near  Roccabruna,  and  too  far  off  to 
be  protected  by  the  castle  guns.  Though  closely  pursued  by  the 
French  fleet,  the  three  galleys  were  here  run  ashore,  and  aban- 
doned by  their  officers  and  crews. 

Bourbon  was  infuriated  at  the  sight. 

^^  It  were  a  shame  and  dishonour  to  the  Emperor,  as  well  as  a 
grievoufl  loss  to  the  army,  if  those  galleys  should  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy  1 "  he  exclaimed.  **  Their  capture  must  be 
prevented.     Come  with  me.    Not  a  moment  must  be  lost." 

Followed  by  Pescara  and  Del  Vasto  and  the  troop  of  arqne- 
busiers,  Bourbon  galloped  as  fast  as  his  charger  could  cany  him 
towards  the  spot  where  the  galleys  had  been  run  ashoi'e.  It  was 
not  far  distant,  and  he  reached  it  before  the  boats  sent  by  Doria 
to  take  possession  of  their  prizes  could  come  up.  Instantly  dis- 
mounting, he  ordered  a  third  of  the  arquebusiers  to  follow  him,  and 
springing  on  board  the  moft  exposed  of  the  galleys,  prepared  for 
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its  defence.  His  example  was  followed  by  Pescara  and  Del  Vasto, 
each  of  whom  took  posaessioii  of  a  galley,  accompanied  by  a  party 
of  arquebttsiers. 

Ere  lc«g  an  attempt  was  made  by  three  large  boats,  each  con- 
taining twenty  well-armed  men,  to  seize  the  galley  on  which 
Bourbon  was  stationed;  but  so  murderous  was  the  fire  of  the 
arquebusiers,  and  such  havoc  was  made  by  Bourbon  himself, 
that,  after  sustaining  heayy  loss,  the  assailants  were  compelled  to 
desist.  An  eoually  gallant  resistance  was  made  by  Pescara  and 
Del  Vasto,  and  after  a  sharp  conflict,  whidi  endured  for  nearly  an 
hour,  serial  boats  were  sunk  and  the  others  dnren  off,  with 
the  loss  of  the  greater  part  of  their  crews. 

During  this  conflict,  the  French  fleet  had  not  used  their  guns^ 
fearing  to  injure  their  own  men^  but  as  soon  as  the  boats  moved 
off  they  opened  fire.  However,  they  failed  to  dialodge  Bourbon 
and  the  other  generals,  and  at  last,  finding  the  attempt  to  capture 
the  galleys  hopeless.  Dona  and  La  Fayette  sailed  off. 


m. 

HOW  BOVKBON  WAS  PaOCLAlHED  COMTS  DE  PBOTZKCE. 

Owing  to  this  bold  achievemmt,  Bourbon  lost  ncme  of  his  artil- 
lery and  stores,  and  quitting  Monaco,  where  he  had  sojourned  for 
nearly  three  weeks,  commenced  his  march  along  the  coast.  He 
was  still  accompanied  by  the  Comte  de  Beaurain  and  Doctor  Pace. 
The  route  now  taken  by  the  army  offered  enchanting  views  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Gigantic  aloes,  cactuses,  and  pomegranates,  skirted 
the  road.  Qranse-groves,  vineyards^  and  weUnitocked  orchards, 
everjTwhese  delighted  the  eye. 

The  heat  being  excessive,  the  men  rested  during  the  middle  of 
the  day  in  some  well-chosen  spot  where  they  could  find  shelter 
ficom  the  blazing  sun  beneath  the  plane-trees,  and  refiresh  them- 
srives  with  good  wine  and  delicious  iruita 

It  was  at  early  dawn  when  Boarbcm,  after  quitting  ViUarFranca, 
stationed  himself  on  a  rocky  point  to  gaze  at  the  lovely  bay  which 
spread  out  before  him,  with  the  iair  city  of  Nice  in  its  cent^. 
The  view  both  on  land  and  sea  was  magnificent.  The  surface  of 
the  Mediterranean  was  dyed  with  a  thousand  lovely  hues,  bor- 
rowed from  the  blushing  sky.  Forests  of  dives  covered  the  whole 
fiice  of  the  com&try,  while  nearer  the  coast^  on  the  sides  of  the 
bills,  were  vineyards  and  orangergroves.  Lemon-trees  and  carob- 
trees  likewise  abounded.  It  was  liti^rally  a  lanjl  flowing  vrith  oil 
and  wine. 

Bat  Bonrbon's  view  did  not  rest  either  upon  the  glowing  sea 
or  on  the  teeming  country,  but  passed  over  the  raiHdVar  into  the 
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delicious  region  beyond  it.  There  lay  the  garden  of  France,  rich 
in  vineyards  and  olive-groves,  and  boasting  cities  and  villages  as 
beauteous  as  those  he  now  gazed  upon.  There  lay  Provence,  the 
land  of  the  troubadour  and  the  minstrel,  and  whose  charms  of 
scenery  and  climate  even  poets  could  not  overrate.  There  lay 
the  choicest  portion  of  his  future  kingdom,  and  the  moment  was 
at  hand  when  he  was  to  take  poesession  of  it. 

He  was  recalled  from  the  reverie  into  which  he  had  fallen  by 
the  approach  of  Pomperant  and  Lurcy,  who  rode  up  to  him.  For 
some  time  we  have  not  found  occasion  to  allude  to  these  faithful 
adherents,  but  we  may  mention  that  not  only  the  two  youn^ 
seigneurs  in  question,  but  all  the  other  noble  gentlemen  who  had 
accompanied  bourbon  in  his  flight  from  France,  had  attended  him 
throughout  the  campaign  in  the  Milanese,  and  shared  with  him  the 
dangers  and  glories  of  the  battle  of  Romagnano.  Neither  did 
they  shrink  Irom  the  present  expedition.  The  period  had  not 
arrived  when  their  leader  could  fully  requite  their  devotion,  but 
he  hoped  ere  lon^  to  do  so.  Let  us  also  mention  that  Bourbon 
still  retained  in  his  service  the  faithful  Hugues. 

'^  I  see  whither  your  gaze  is  directed,  my  lord,  and  can  guess 
the  thoughts  that  occupy  your  mind,"  remarked  Pomperant,  as  he 
rode  up.  ^^  'Tis  a  lovely  region,  that  of  Provence — an  earthly 
paradise — and  it  will  pain  Fran9oi8  to  lose  it.'' 

^^  Tet  he  makes  not  an  effort  to  check  the  invasion,"  remarked 
Bourbon.  ^^  There  is  no  army  to  oppose  our  progress.  The  con- 
quest will  be  too  easy.  By-and-by  I  will  rouse  him  from  his 
dreams  of  pleasure,  and  force  him  to  give  me  battle.  But  let  us 
on.    I  am  impatient  to  set  foot  in  France." 

After  halting  at  the  charming  city  of  Nice,  and  crossing  the 
headlong  Var,  Bourbon  entered  Provence  with  his  army.    His 

Progress  was  wholly  unimpeded.  Marching  on  through  a  de- 
ghtful  district  to  Antibes,  be  took  possession  of  that  little  seaport, 
and  proceeded  to  Grasse. 

As  he  advanced,  the  country  seemed  to  increase  in  beauty.  The 
hills  were  clothed  with  groves  of  ilex,  arbutus,  and  myrtle,  and 
the  cork-tree  flourished  in  more  exposed  places.  Aloes  and  cactuses 
fringed  the  shore,  and  olives  and  vines,  figs  and  mulberries, 
struggled  for  mastery  on  the  plains. 

Bourbon  prevented  his  army  from  committing  any  kind  of 
excess,  and  tnough  the  purpose  of  his  invasion  was  well  understood, 
the  peasants  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  did  not  fly  at  his 
approach,  but  received  him  joyfully.  From  Grasse  he  proceeded 
to  Cannes,  with  its  beautiful  bay,  and  the  lovely  group  of  iatands, 
with  fort,  convent,  and  churchy  that  fiice  it. 

A^ain  marching  along  a  coast  of  almost  unrivalled  beauty,  and 
boastmg  an  aqueduct  and  many  other  Boman  remains,  he  reached 
Freius,  and  then  turxiing  inland,  summoned  the  important  town 
of  Draguignan  to  surrender.    The  mandate  was  instantly  obeyed. 
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and  he  entered  the  town  without  striking  a  blow,  and  was  received 
with  all  honour  by  the  authorities. 

Having  taken  Hy^res,  BrignoUes,  and  Tourves,  he  pursued 
his  march  towards  Aix,  the  ancient  capital  of  Provence,  and  re- 
nowned for  its  figtes  and  tournaments  in  the  days  of  Raimond 
Beranger  and  the  good  Rene  d'Anjou. 

As  Aix  was  occupied  by  a  considerable  force  under  the  Mar^chal 
de  la  Palisse,  it  might  nave  been  thought  that  he  would  here 
experience  a  check,  especially  as  the  ancient  city  was  strongly 
fortified;  but  as  he  advanced  towards  it  from  Trets,  whence  he 
had  despatched  Pomperant  with  a  guard  to  summon  it  to  sur- 
render, La  Palisse,  unwilling  to  hazard  a  siege,  withdrew  his 
forces,  and  retired  to  Avignon. 

When  Bourbon,  therefore,  came  within  a  couple  of  leagues  of 
the  capital  of  Provence,  he  encountered  a  large  band  of  citizens, 
who  had  come  thus  far  to  meet  him.  At  the  head  of  the  troop 
were  the  Sire  de  Prat,  viguier,  or  provost  of  the  city,  and  all  the 
chief  magistrates. 

Dismounting  from  their  steeds,  these  important  personages,  who 
were  attired  in  their  robes  of  office,  bent  the  knee  humbly  before 
Bourbon,  and  the  viguier  presented  him  with  the  keys  of  the  city. 

Bourbon  received  their  submission  very  graciously,  assured 
them  that  their  city  should  be  respected,  and  that  he  came  as  a 
liberator  and  not  as  an  oppressor.  This  welcome  announcement 
was  received  with  acclamations  by  the  troop  of  citizens,  who 
shouted  loudly,  ^  Vive  Bourbon!'* 

Attended  by  the  viguier  and  the  magistrates,  Bourbon  rode  on 
through  plantations  of  almond-trees,  ohve-groves,  and  vineyards, 
to  the  beautiful  city  of  Aix. 

As  he  approached,  the  bells  were  rung  joyously,  peals  of  ord- 
nance were  fired  from  the  walls,  and  from  the  gates,  which  were 
thrown  wide  open,  issued  crowds  to  give  him  welcome. 

Bourbon,  of  course,  took  possession  of  the  city,  and  placed  a 
strong  force  in  its  garrison,  and  on  its  towers  and  fortincations, 
but  the  army  was  encamped  outside  the  waUs. 

Next  day,  mass  was  celebrated  in  the  noble  old  cathedral  of 
Saint  Sauveur,  at  which  Bourbon,  Pescara,  and  all  the  other 
generals^  with  the  two  ambassadors^  assisted.  The  duke  then  pro- 
ceeded to  the  ancient  palace  of  King  Ren^,  and,  in  the  presence 
of  the  viguier  and  the  ma^strates,  assumed  the  title  of  Oomte  de 
Provence,  and  received  their  homage. 

Proclamation  of  the  title  was  subsequently  made  by  sound  of 
trumpet  in  all  the  principal  places  of  the  city,  and  the  announce- 
ment was  received  with  enthusiastic  cries  of  ^^Vive  Bourbon! 
Vive  le  Comte  de  Provence  1  ** 

For  three  days  great  rejoicings  were  held  in  Aix,  and  the 
;ood  old  times  of  Kaimond  Beranger  and  King  Ren^  seemed  to 
>e  revived.    Banquets  and  fStes  were  given  in  the  palace  in  ho- 
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nour  of  the  new  Comte  de  Provence.  Jotista  and  floral  games 
were  held  in  a  plain  outside  the  walls,  at  which  the  fair  dames 
of  Aix  assisted*  Troubadours  sang  their  lays;  and  merry  dances 
were  executed  by  sprightly  youths  and  ds^k-eyed  damsels.  In 
all  the  neighbouring  villages  there  was  revelry  and  rejoicing — 

Dance,  and  Proven<;al  song,  and  sunburnt  mirth. 


IV. 

» 

SHOWING  HOW  MASSEILLES  WAS  rOETI?I£D. 

Bourbon  was  still  at  Aix,  when  a  messenger  arrived  from 
Charles  V.  enjoining  him  to  lay  immediate  siege  to  Marseilles. 
Thus  compelled  to  forego  his  design  of  marching  upon  Lyons,  he 
summoned  a  council  of  the  leaders  of  the  army,  and  acquainted 
them  with  the  message  he  had  just  received  from  the  Emperor. 

^'  I  once  afSrmed  to  the  Comte  de  Beaurain/'  he  said,  ^^  that 
three  cannon-shot  would  suffice  to  bring  the  citizens  of  Marseilles 
to  my  feet.  But  I  have  seen  cause  to  change  my  opinion.  The 
Seigneurs  Pomperant  and  Lurcy  have  examined  the  city  carefully, 
and  they  report  that  its  defences  are  exceedingly  strong,  and  are 
rapidly  being  augmented  by  Renzo  da  Ceri  and  Chabot  de  Brion, 
to  whom  the  command  of  the  garrison  has  been  entrusted.  Aided 
by  the  chief  commissary,  Morandel,  Benzo  da  Ceii  has  made 
immense  preparations  for  the  defence.  Two  convents  and  three 
churches,  which  might  have  assisted  the  assault,  have  been  pulled 
down;  and  the  faubourgs  and  all  the  pleasure-houses  built  outside 
the  city  on  the  east  and  north  have  likewise  been  levelled." 

"And  do  the  inhabitants  second  these  efforts?"  demanded 
Pescara.  "  If  so,  they  resemble  not  the  good  citizens  of  Aix, 
who  have  declared  themselves  so  heartily  in  our  favour." 

"  The  citizens  of  Marseilles  are  determinately  hostile  both  to 
the  Emperor  and  myself,  and  have  vowed  to  burn  the  place 
rather  than  surrender  it,"  replied  Bourbon.  "They  boast  of 
their  attachment  to  the  crown  of  France,  though  Provence  has 
only  been  forty  years  annexed  to  the  kingdom.  The  whole 
population,  it  appears,  assisted  in  the  demolition  of  the  con- 
vents, churches,  and  bastides,  and  they  all  seem  animaited  by 
a  spirit  of  patriotic  enthusiasm.  I  have  not  been  able  to  as-* 
certain  the  precise  strength  of  the  garrison,  but  I  know  it 
amounts  to  full  four  thousand  men,  a  fourth  of  which  .consists 
of  cavalry,  and  the  rest  of  foot  soldiers.  Renzo  da  Ceri  brought 
all  his  best  men-at-arms  from  Lodi,  and  Chabot  de  Brion  was  ac- 
companied by  three  hundred  arquebusiers.  In  addition  to  these, 
eight  thousand  of  the  citizens,  inflamed  by  patriotic  ardour,  have 
formed  themaelves  into  train-bands.  Thus  you  see  what  we 
have  to  expect    The  defenders  of  Marseilles  are  well  supplied 
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with  artillery  and  lounitions  of  war,  and  possess  some  cannon  of 
larffe  size.  As  to  supplies,  they  can  easily  obtain  them,  since  the  port 
is  defended  by  the  French  fleet  under  Doria  and  La  Fayette. 
Notwithstanding  all  these  obstacles,  I  make  no  doubt  we  shall 
speedily  reduce  the  city.  To-morrow  I  will  go  and  reconnoitre 
it,  and  I  will  pray  you,  my  lords,*'  he  add^  to  Pescara  and 
Del  Vasto,  "  to  accompany  me.  We  will  take  a  sufficient  force 
with  us,  and  the  main  body  of  the  army  will  follow." 

This  plan  beingagreed  upon,  the  council  broke  up. 

Next  morningBourbon,  at  the  head  of  two  thousand  Spanish 
soldiers,  attended  by  Pescara  and  Del  Vasto,  together  with  Pom- 
perant  and  Lurcy,  quitted  Aix  and  proceeded  towards  Marseilles. 

Ni^ht  had  fallen  as  the  generals  drew  near  the  beautiful  city 
they  mtended  to  besiege,  and  quitting  their  escort,  they  mounted 
to  the  summit  of  the  steep  rocky  hilT,  called  the  Montague  de  la 
Yierge-de-lap-Garde,  crowned  by  a  small  chapel  dedicated  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin.  A  full  moon  shed  down  ner  radiance  on  the 
city,  enabling  them  to  suryey  it  almost  as  perfectly  as  by  day- 
light. 

To  those  unacquainted  with  Marseilles,  it  may  be  proper  to 
mention  that  it  is  surrounded  by  hills,  which  rise  behind  it  in 
the  form  of  an  amphitheatre.  A  large  natural  basin,  capable  of 
holding  a  yast  number  of  ships  of  the  largest  size,  and  from  its 
position  perfectly  sheltered,  forms  the  harbour,  the  entrance  being 
so  narrow,  that,  at  the  period  of  our  history,  it  was  secured  hj  a 
thick  chain,  suspended  from  rock  to  rock.  Further  protection 
was  afforded  by  the  guns  of  the  Castle  of  Saint  Jean,  placed  on  a 
rock  on  the  north  of  the  harbour.  Outside  is  a  small  group  of 
islands,  on  one  of  which  stood  a  fort.  Between  these  islands  and 
the  harbour  lay  the  French  fleet 

Ver^  beautiful  was  the  appearance  of  the  city  on  that  bright 
moonbght  night — ^the  vine-clad  hills — ^the  old  walls  and  towers 
encircling  the  quaint  houses — the  noble  basin  with  its  shipping 
— ^the  rocks  so  nearly  approaching  each  other  that  they  seemed 
almost  to  shut  in  the  harbour — ^the  group  of  islands  outside, 
with  the  fleet  at  anchor  near  them — the  beautiful  curves  of  the 
coast — the  wide  expanse  of  the  sea  glittering  like  silver — ^all 
formed  a  ravishing  picture.  But  the  attention  of  those  who  gazed 
upon  it  was  solely  directed  to  the  defences  of  the  city,  and  to  the 
discovery  of  its  weak  points.  They  saw  where  the  churches  and 
convents  had  been  demolished  by  Mirandel,  and  where  the  fau- 
l>oarg8  and  bastides  had  been  pulled  down,  and  acknowledged  the 
nrisdom  of  the  proceeding.  They  also  perceived  to  what  extent 
bhe  walls  and  fortifications  had  been  strengthened,  and  the  moat 
widened  by  Renzo  da  Ceri. 

Little  is  left  of  the  Marseilles  of  the  sixteenth  century.    The 
»oast  and  pride  of  the  existing  city,  the  unequalled  Rue  de  la 
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CSannebi^ie,  wae  tliea  unbuilt^  and  its  site  was  little  better  titsui 
a  marsh.  The  aiicient  eity  was  defended  en  lim  land  mde  by 
high  walls^  flanked  by  bastions^  and  gamiriied  with  eight  towers, 
the  chief  of  which,  called  the  Tower  of  Saint  Paul,  protsjoted  the 
Porte  de  la  Joliette*  The  walls  were  surrounded  by  a  wide  deep 
ditch,  supplied  from  the  sea,  and  the  gates  were  approached  by 
drawbiidgea.  All  the  more  exposed  of  these  gates  were  now  filled 
up  with  masonry,  and  the  others  rendered  ansosailable  bj  external 
and  internal  works.  Towers,  bastions,  and  battlements,  bristled 
with  ordnance.  On  a  mound  in  the  midst  of  the  city,  crowned 
by  three  windmills,  cannon  of  large  sixe  were  piaoed.  Cannon 
also  had  been  hoisted  on  the  steeple  of  the  Cathedral  de  la  Major, 
on  a  tower  constructed  on  the  nill  overlooking  the  city  on  the 
north,  and  on  the  dock-tower  near  the  fountains  of  ^  Acooules* 

All  these  fonnidable  preparations  were  carefully  noted  by  Bourbon 
and  Pescara,  who  consumed  the  whole  night  in  the  inspection. 
Both  agreed  that  if  those  in  command  were  vigorously  seconded 
by  the  inhabitants,  the  city  might  hold  out  for  a  long  period. 

The  result  of  the  examination  of  the  defences  was  that  they 
were  least  strong  at  an  angle  where  the  ramparts  were  flanked  by 
the  old  tower  of  Saint  Paul,  which  did  not  appear  in  "very  good 
condition,  while  within  the  walls  stood  the  palace  of  the  jBishop 
of  Marseilles  and  the  old  church  of  Saint  Cannat.  It  was  towardu 
this  weak  point,  which  occupied  a  space  of  some  thousand  yard$, 
that  Bourbon  resolved  to  direct  the  main  attack. 

Dawn  was  at  hand  by  the  time  the  two  generals  had  completed 
their  survey.  Just  then  the  sudden  and  violent  ringing  of  alarm* 
bells  from  tower  and  steeple,  followed  by  the  sound  of  trumpet 
and  drum,  proclaimed  that  the  guardians  of  the  city  had  become 
aware  that  the  foe  was  at  hand. 

Heedless  of  these  sounds,  Bourbon  and  Pescara,  and  those  with 
them,  remained  on  ihe  heights  until  a  sortie  was  made  from  the 
Porte  d'Aix  by  a  latge  foroe  of  oavalry,  numbering  about  fifteen 
hundred  men,  and  headed  by  Ben2o  da  Ceri.  *They  then  desc^ided 
to  their  escort,  whom  they  had  left  on  the  farther  side  of  the  liill 
on  the  road  from  Aix. 

When  Itenzo  da  Ceri  came  in  sight  of  Bourbon  and  his  troop, 
and  found  that  the  force  was  greater  than  his  own,  he  hesitated 
to  make  the  attack,  and  eventufuly  galloped  back  to  the^city. 

He  was  hotly  pursued  b^  Bourbon  and  Pescara,  Mfh6j  despite 
the  cannonade  directed  against  them  from  the  towers,  bastions,  and 
battlements,  followed  him  to  the  ^ate  whence  he  had  isstted,  and 
only  withdrew  because  the  drawbndge  was  raised* 
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Ths  tnvMitioM  of  soienoe  traoefimB  the  modern  world  without  noise, 
aiftd  ainnest  impeiceptiUy.  Let  us  suppose  onnelTee  (aayt  M.  Tfaeophile 
Gftutier)  in  1813,  at  tho  epoch  of  the  floodu^  of  the  inner  port  of  Cher- 
hotvg,  exeayated  by  order  of  Napoleon  I.,  and  desiroas  <^  being  present 
at  tl^  eeremony.  No  raiboad,  no  ateam-faoats ;  the  claesioal  diHgenee, 
or,  if  yoa  prefer  it,  the  pogt*chaaie,  the  only  means  of  transport  Add  to 
this  all  the  oaonages,  carta,  and  waggons  of  every  description,  sasoeptible 
of  aaovement,  and  of  being  diaggod  by  any  kind  cf  quadruped,  and  calcu- 
late how  aoany  persons  eonU  be  cooTeyed  thither.  In  the  present  day, 
nothing  ib  easier  than  to  tiansport  in  a  single  day,  firom  the  centre  of 
Fcanee  to  oae  of  its  oztreauties,  a  hondnd  thousand  sigfit-seers.  It  is  a 
mere  question  of  nndtipfying  tlis  trains  and  the  number  of  carriages. 
Such  a  thing  wonM  hsre  seened  to  be  utterly  ehknerical  at  the  oom- 
mencemeat  of  the  ptaaant  centary. 

We  never  eoudd  have  dreaasA  that  so  many  tvaveiling-bags  and  port- 
aaanfaeaus  weae  in  existence.  On  the  day  of  departure  and  on  the  pre- 
ceding days,  diey  were  acoumuJating  in  pyramias — nay,  mountains — at 
the  station  of  the  **  West,"  where  cabs  were  arriving  one  afber  the  other, 
as  if  for  a  ball 

What  a  CBOwd,  wbia  a  tumah,  what  a  bustle  !  And  yet  every  one  of 
these  paokagosliad  its  ticket  and  its  number,  and  they  were  being  wheeled 
away  with  «nheard»of  rapiJity* 

When  the  opening  of  the  doors  allowed  the  ocean  of  oxcarsionists  to 
pour  into  the  station,  the  very  firet  wave  filled  a  train,  which  was  itself  of 
so  great  a  length  that  it  cansiltutsd  a  journey  to  go  from  one  end  to  the 
other.     There  were  imman  beings  enough  to  people  a  town. 

A  seeond  tnun  was  forthwith  organiesd,  in  which  our  traveller,  tourist, 
and  feuilletonist,  obtained  a  seat  it  was,  he  says,  as  long  as  that  which 
had  pxeasded  it ;  and  most  assuredly  the  whole  fleet  of  the  Greeks  starting 
for  Troy  conveyed  fewer  Acheans,  with  loi\g  hair  and  lustrous  helmets, 
than  that  suceassion  of  hooBes  bore  away  of  Parisians  in  Panama  hate  and 
summer  pakiots. 

The  population  of  Mantes  were  busy  preparing  a  tent  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  Emperor.  It  waa  of  orimson  velvet,  relieved  with  golden 
embroidery  and  garbads  of  flowers.  Around  were  trophies,  not  of  arms, 
but  of  railway  implemeats.  But  the  train  went  onwards.  It  was  long 
siaoe  the  sketches  of  Rdberti,  Fvout,  and  Bennington  had  made  M. 
Gautier  wish  to  sse  St  Peter's  of  Caen.  He  had  been  in  Spain,  in 
Africa,  in  Tnikey,  but  ha  had  never  been  to  Caen.  All  England  has, 
he  says,  been  there,  bat  it  Taqviies  to  be  a  stranger  to  appreciate  a 
oounlry. 

At  the  stetion  at  Caen,  M.  nt^ephile  Gaatier  was  much  struck  vrith 
a  k>fty  chimney  attaehed  to  stoaai-iporks,  and  wiiieh  he  dechres  to  con- 
tain the  mdimants  of  that  aaw  arehiteoture  which  is  seeking  so  painfully 
and  so  laboriously  ito  new  forms.     More  lofty  than  the  obeKi^  of  Luxor, 
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this  chimney,  constructed  of  white  and  red  bricks,  is  sarmoanted  by  a 
kind  of  capitaJ,  which  makes  it  resemble  a  column  of  an  unknown  order, 
which  mliy  be  designated  as  the  ''  Industrial."  It  is  thus  that  a  new 
style  of  architecture,  he  argues,  will  arise  from  the  new  demands  of  the 
day,  and  not  from  mingling,  right  or  wrong,  the  styles  of  all  epochs. 

Inscriptions  and  transparencies,  with  scaffoldings  and  balconies  to  let, 
announced  that  the  town  was  preparing  to  reoeiYe  majesty.  A  triumphal 
arch  was  carried  across  the  mam  street.  It  was  a  felicitous  mixture  of  the 
arches  of  Titus  and  of  Septimus  Severus.  Why,  asks  M.  Gautier,  are 
not  edifices  about  to  be  constructed  tried  first  after  this  plan?  Irreparable 
errors  would  not  then  remain  to  be  regretted.  But  imagine  the  expenses 
of  an  experimental  wooden  National  Gallery,  and  the  discordancy  of 
national  criticism  previous  to  its  being  constructed  in  brick  or  stone? 

Caen,  according  to  our  art-critic,  presents  nothing  particular  to  eon- 
template  :  it  is  an  old  city  with  a  new  fiioe,  mediaeval  structures  are  still 
to  be  met  with,  but  not  in  sufficient  numbers  to  give  a  tone  to  the  place. 
The  red  cap — '*  the  Norman  de^neration  of  the  Phrygian  cap,  which  on 
tbe  head  oi  ^aris  seduced  Helena*' — is,  however,  still  to  be  seen. 

A  friend  had  retained  a  room  at  the  Hdtel  d' Angleterre,  and,  notwith- 
standing various  rumours  that  were  current  of  there  not  being  a  fowl 
within  a  circuit  of  ten  leagues,  of  the  buffet  at  the  station  having  been 
stormed  and  devastated,  of  an  omelet  protected  by  four  scullions,  and  of 
four  fusiliers  mounting  guard  over  a  fricandeau,  our  traveller  declares  that 
he  fared  .welL 

If  the  stranger  is  desirous  of  seeing  St.  Peter's  at  Caen  in  all  its 
beauty,  he  must  place  himself  on  the  other  side  of  the  rivulet  which  bathes 
its  outer  walb.  There  is  a  stone  there  on  which  all  ''  acquarellists"  have 
by  turns  taken  their  seats.  (See  Landscape  Annual.)  The  rich  Gothic, 
mingled  with  Renaissance  of  the  cathedral,  has  an  additional  effect  given 
to  it  by  the  mass  of  irregular,  disorderly  old  houses,  with  projecting  upper 
stories  and  broken  outline  of  roofii,  as  also  by  the  brook  itself,  the  course 
of  which  \a  obstructed  by  stones,  and  its  bed  surmounted  by  a  low  vaulted 
bridge.  M.  Gautier  is  one  of  those  who  would  not  remove  tne  excrescences 
in  stones  which  are  so  generally  grouped  around  old  Gothic  monuments, 
just  as  gi^ntic  toadstools  fix  themselves  to  the  base  of  an  old  oak-tree. 
Convert  that  riviilet,  he  says,  into  a  regular  canal,  tumble  down  these  old 
houses,  and  erect  new  ones  at  a  suitable  distance,  and  St.  Peter's  of  Caen 
will  remain  a  fine  specimen  of  mediaeval  architecture,  but  no  artist  will 
ever  afterwards  raise  his  umbrella  on  the  opposite  bank.  That  which 
stands  good  of  the  Gothic  does  not  obtain  with  reeard  to  the  Greek.  The 
one  affects  the  pointed,  the  other  the  horixontiu  form.  The  latter  re- 
quires to  be  detached — nay,  more,  it  requires  rock  for  a  contrast,  as  at 
Athens  and  in  Sicily,  as  we  have  ourselves  before  expounded.  Saint 
Stephen's  of  Caen  is,  according  to  our  critic,  notwithstanding  its  Anglo- 
Norman  outline,  cold,  naked,  and  Protestant  looking,  but  the  design  is 
bold  and  pure.  M.  Gautier  saw  here,  what  he  says  is  no  longer  to  be 
witnessed  in  Paris,  where  religion  is  not  permitted  to  leave  its  sanctuary 
(what  of  the  consecration  of  the  Eagles?),  the  Holy  Sacrament  borne  in 
procession  to  a  moribund.  Nay,  we  procession,  headed  by  the  little 
choristers  with  their  incense-vases,  was  protected  by  two  soldiers  with 
fixed  bayonets. 
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Trains  of  exceeding  length  continued  to  transport  whole  populations, 
which  did  not  prevent  a  crowd  of  disappointed  applicants  for  seats  being 
left  behind  at  tne  station.  Yet  at  every  moment  the  telegraph  sounded 
its  little  belly  proclaiming  the  advent  of  a  train.  Thanks  to  this  electric 
courier,  whose  swiftness  nothing  surpasses,  the  formidable  horses  of  steel 
and  copper,  fed  with  fire  and  boiling  water,  could  be  allowed  to  gallop 
away  without  any  accident  coming  to  cast  a  gloom  over  the  f§te. 
"  Cantonnieres"  in  short  petticoats  and  blue  blouses,  tightened  with  a 
leather  waistband,  head-dress  of  varnished  leather,  and  a  horn  slung  to 
their  sides,  acted  as  signalmen.  Women,  M.  Gautier  says,  are  well 
adapted  for  such  employment ;  they  do  not  get  sleepy  and  intoxicated,  and 
they  see  and  hear  better  than  men.  It  is  well  to  make  a  convenience  out 
of  a  necessity.  The  men  being  for  the  most  part  decorated  with  red 
nether«garments,  the  women  mive  to  be  put  into  blouses  and  leather 
hats. 

M«  Gautier  seems  to  have  been  determined  upon  trying  if  he  could  not 
be  as  long  in  getting  to  Cherbourg  by  train  as  if  he  had  gone  by  dili- 
gence, so  he  got  out  again  at  Bayeux,  fhe  view  of  which  place,  as  seen 
firom  the  station,  struck  him  forcibly.  A  magnificent  cathedral,  with  two 
pointed  steeples  and  a  tower  at  the  intersection  of  the  transept  and  the 
nave,  as  at  Burgos,  rose  superbly  over  the  houses,  fluttering  with  flags 
and  banners.  There  was  no  possibility  of  resisting  a  cathedral,  and  the 
day  was  passed  in  exploring  that  of  Bayeux.  The  clerical  element  is 
strong  in  this  town.  The  cathedral  overshadows  the  houses.  The  grass 
grew  in  the  streets,  although  sanded  for  the  fete.  There  were  few  shops, 
but  many  long  garden  walls.  An  ecclesiastical  repose  reigned  every- 
where, and  priests  flitted  about  as  at  Rome.  An  almost  solitary  sign- 
board recorded  that  the  tenant  was  one  *^  Manuel,  Coupeurde  Soutanes." 
"  Tossed  about,"  says  Th^ophile,  **  like  a  straw  in  the  Parisian  whirlpool, 
we  have  often  said  that  Time  no  longer  existed,  save  in  gilt  bronze  on 
old  docks.  Time  does  exist ;  we  found  it  at  Bayeux  in  a  very  good  state 
of  preservation,  considering  its  age." 

The  cathedral,  as  usual,  fronts  a  '^  petite  place."  It  has  five  porches, 
three  of  which  alone  are  pierced  for  doorways.  Two  of  these  porches  are 
richly  decorated,  especially  with  statues,  representing  the  dramas  of  the 
Passion  and  of  the  Last  Judgment.  It  was  impossible  to  explore  the 
interior  satisfactorily ;  it  was  undergoing  repairs,  so  urgent,  that  if  de- 
layed a  little  longer,  there  was  every  possibility  of  the  edifice  sinking 
bodily.  The  choir  is  Gothic,  but  the  nave  is  Roman.  Among  the 
artistic  curiosities  which  most  struck  our  virtuoso,  was  an  ancient  sculp- 
ture coarsely  coloured,  representing  the  litanies  of  the  Virgin  in  a  manner 
which  reminded  him  of  the  genealogical  trees  of  Christ  in  Spanish 
churches.  The  Eternal  Father  was  represented  at  the  top  unfolding  a 
banner,  on  which  was  inscribed  Gloriosa  dicta  sunt  de  te.  Around, 
were  Abraham,  Elias,  Isaiah,  David,  Solomon,  and  Achas.  In  the 
centre,  the  litanies  sculptured  in  relief,  the  rising  sun,  Jacob's  ladder,  the 
gates  of  heaven,  the  star  of  the  sea,  the  full  moon,  the  tree  of  life,  the 
root  of  Jesse,  the  rose  without  thorns,  the  temple  of  Solomon,  the  tower 
of  David,  the  well  of  water,  the  vase  of  incense,  the  fleece  of  Joshua,  the 
fountun  of  graces,  and  the  celestial  city.  There  were  also  medallions, 
representing  subjects  taken  from  the  bestiaries  of  the  middle  ages,  pre- 
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cisely  nmilar  to  what  are  fouod  on  the  casket  of  St»  Louiii.  and  belonging 
to  the  elayenda  or  twelfth  century.  There  wMe  himten  cooqiMring  tM 
lion,  panthers  chasing  hydras,  and  other  allegories  of  faith  triumphing 
over  infidelity*  One  subject  was  supposed  to  .reprasetii  Moses,  attacked, 
after  the  Oriental  legends,  by  leprosy,  elephaatiasia,  or  some  othor  Biblieal 
infirmity,  and  miraoulously  ouimL  One  of  the  arcades  was  snmmnded 
by  a  string  of  heads,  or  rather  nasks,  which  by  thehr  axtravagiKnce  and 
monstrous  ugliness  af^teared  to  have  been  oopied  ftosa  Mexican  idols  or 
the  Manitoos  of  the  South-Sea  Islanders. 

The  crypt  was  of  the  purest  Ronan  style,  and  served  as  a  maasolena 
for  the  bisQops  of  fiayeus.  In  the  chapter-roovH  a  easket  is  pfaserved 
which  contains  the  oope  of  Saint  Regnabert.  It  is  a  manreUoiis  pieoe  of 
workmanship  in  ivory  of  Oriental  carving,  apparently  brought  over  bjr 
the  Crusaders,  and  upon  it  is  an  Arable  inscription :  "  In  the  name  of 
Allah,  the  all-merciful,  blessings  and  grace  to  all." 

Every  one  has  heard  of  thoi  Bayeuz  tapestry.  According  to  M. 
Gautier,  the  so-called  tapestry  of  Queen  Matilda  is  an  embrmdery  of 
coloured  wool  upon  white  linen  or  canvas.  It  is  preserved  in  a  glass 
case,  and  our  traveller  pertinently  remarks  what  a  strange  ikimg  it  is, 
that  whilst  so  many  solid  edifices  have  fallen  te  the  ground,  this  frsil 
pieoe  of  roy^l  workmanship  should  have  been  handed  down  perfect 
amidst  aU  kinds  of  vicissitudes  and  revolutions.  A  bit  of  canvas  has 
lasted  for  eight  hundred  years ! 

No  table  d'hdte,  no  buffet,  could  aceoosmodate  the  crowd  which  were 
hurrying  to  the  fetes  of  Cherbourg.  At  Carentan  tents  were  erected  for 
kitchens,  and  spitted  meats  turned  round  improvised  fires,  exhaling  thetr 
appetising  odours,  just  as  we  read  in  the  Uiad  of  the  firagranee  of  the 
victims  ascending  to  heaven  to  delight  the  nostrils  of  the  gods.  Dark- 
ness had  come  on,  and  our  traveller  had  to  wend  his  way,  amid  triorophal 
arches  and  masts  with  banners,  in  seerch  of  a  bed.  All  the  inns  were  full 
to  overflowing;  as  to  the  hotel-keepers,  who,  it  appears,  can  be  as  haughty 
to  the  Frenchman  as  in  England  to  the  Englishman,  they  turned  him 
away  with  contempt.  In  the  stables,  quadrupeds  had  to  give  up  their 
places  and  their  straw  to  bipeds.  In  Spain,  in  Greece,  or  in  A£nca,  an 
open-air  bed  is  a  luxury,  but  on  tlie  shores  of  the  Atlantic  night  had  dis- 
guised itself  like  Scaramouche,  and  not  a  star  displayed  the  end  of  its 
nose.  Feeling  his  way,  he  at  length  came  to  an  ^'  auberge,"  where  they 
did  not  deem  it  ridiculous  that  he  should  be  derirous  of  supper  and  a  bea. 
He  was  feasted  on  ham,  cider,  wine,  and  coffee,  and  then  conducted  to 
an  uninhabited  house  at  the  extremity  of  the  town,  and  the  door  being 
with  difficulty  opened,  he  was  left  in  a  room  witii  a  bed,  a  chair,  and  a 
rickety  table,  as  also  a  candle-end.  There  was  a  beautiful  garden,  he 
was  told,  in  which  he  might  walk  if  so  inclined,  whidi,  considering  the 
time  of  night,  he  deemed  to  be  a  very  superflooos  intimation. 

The  legends  of  Carenton,  which  are  not  all  in  honour  of  hotel-keepen, 
have  preserved  the  memory  of  a  famous  breakiafit  of  Junot,  Duke  of 
Abrantes,  for  which  he  was  charged  twelve  hundred  iranca.  Astonished  at 
the  demand,  the  gallant  hero  requested  some  details,  in  which  a  dioice  duek 
of  Rouen,  iatteaed  on  finest  flour,  figured  for  five  louis.  After  a  fair 
night*s  rest,  in  which  no  spectre  came  to  put  out  his  light  widi  bony 
fingers,  and  no  bandit  with  pointed  hat  and  eock's  feather  caaae  to  take 
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his  puna,  M.  Gauiier  paid  Itse  for  his  braakfut  than  the  Duke  of 
Abraotds ;  b»t  theot  he  sajs,  there  was  ne  duck.  It  was  impossible  te 
obtain  a  pbee  henoe  to  CheilMnirg,  so  he  had  fain  to  be  satistied  with  a 
seat  among  the  baggage^  the  angles  of  which,  he  sajs,  manifested  a  per- 
severing li^stility  to  his  peieon.  Creasing  the  vast  *<  Marais,**  renowned 
for  its  water-ibwl^  the  Fort  of  Eonle,  perched  on  a  lofty  emineneei  whose 
preeipitoaa  aeoKvities  dispkyed  the  naked  rock,  and  the  British  flag, 
towering  over  a  tent,  announced  the  approach  to  Cherbourg. 

The  crowd  tumbled  out  of  the  carriages,  and  our  accomplished  critic 
from  off  the  hostile  baggage,  and  where  does  the  reader  fancy  they  were 
received  ?  The  paternal  character  of  a  despotism  is  nowhere  so  much 
shown  ae  in  the  arrangements  made  in  France  for  ike  accommodation  of 
the  masses.  In  a  camp!  Yea,  government  had  provided  streets  of  tents, 
all  bearing  the  names  of  distinguished  persons  or  events,  e£Pectively  pali- 
saded, and  having  only  one  entrance,  which  was  carefully  guarded.  Each 
tent  contained  three  beds,  and  tickets  were  delivered  to  successive  appli« 
cantfr--No.  1  bed,  tent  No.  lOS,  Wagram-street  There  was  also  a  tent 
for  information,  a  peet-offioe,  a  marquee  for  a  rsading«.room,  and  others 
for  refireshmentey  with  tables  d'li6te  nrovided  by  Potel  and  Chabot.  When 
was  anything  ef  the  kind  provided  for  the  public  in  this  land  of  ferocious 
egotism  ?  Thiee  gentlemen  consigned  to  the  same  tent,  in  this  country, 
must  have  an  introdnetion,  three  roughs  wonld  6ght  it  out  before  the 
morning. 

M.  Sintier,  aconstomed  as  he  was  to  French  supervision  and  ingenuity, 
was  struck  with  the  exceeding  forethought  of  such  an  arrangement, 
where  the  ordinary  resources  of  the  town  were  utterly  unequal  to  the 
demands  put  upon  them.  It  struck  him  that  a  camp  thus  improvised 
would  become  one  of  the  institutions  of  the  oountry.  Any  great  event 
may,  in  railroad  times,  attract  a  hundred  thousand  spectators  or  more  to , 
one  spot,  every  town  ought,  therefore,  he  argues,  to  be  provided  with  its 
*'camp  for  strangevs,"  or  *^  guests,"  if  you  prefer  it,  a  caravanserai  that 
can  be  improvised  in  a  moment  for  the  aocommodation  of  the  multitude. 
A  hmited  liability  company  might  organise  something  of  the  kind  for 
the  heaths  of  Newmarket,  Donoaster,  Ascot,  and  Epsom,  or  for  Brighton 
Downs  on  the  occasion  of  a  review. 

In  the  future,  as  M.  Th^hile  Gautier  observes,  all  will  be  able  to 
visit  plaoes  which  have  been  hitherto  aoeessible  only  to  the  fow,  and  we 
cannot  begin  too  soon  to  accustom  ourselves  to  the  gigantic  developments 
of  hfo.  Seven  hundred  and  twenty  persons,  he  tells  us,  breakfasted  and 
-dined  in  the  immense  shed  of  the  extemporised  camp  at  Cherbourg* 
Nothing  could  more  effsotuaUy  mark  the  differences  between  the  present 
time  and  the  past. 

Imagine  a  colossal  gallery  divided  into  two  compartments,  each  with 
its  tables.  The  kitchen  at  one  of  the  extremities.  As  in  all  things  that 
are  too  great,  man  was  out  of  proportion  with  his  surroundings.  It 
would  have  required  a  railway  with  a  little  waggon  to  transport  the 
dishes  firom  the  point  of  departure  to  the  eatremitiee.  Relays  of  gardens 
were,  howevsr,  employed  in  transmitting  the  viands,  plates,  and  knives 
and  forks.  Notwithstanding  the  pteoautions  taken  of  placing  the  bufibts 
at  intervals,  and  of  musterinr  the  consumers  in  squadrons,  the  unfor- 
tunate attendants  had  tvavevssd  leagues  by  the  end  of  every  repast 
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^'Restaurants  on  a  gigantic  scale  will  be  a  feature  of  the  future. 
London  will  come  in  a  body  to  dine  at  Paris,  and  Paris  will  go  bodily  to 
London.  Machines  will  carve ;  tenders  laden  with  bottles  will  be  con- 
Teyed  along  the  tables  on  silver  rails  ;  the  turtle-soup  and  the  potage  k 
la  Reine  will  be  pumped  out  of  the  tureens;  toasts  will  be  ^ven  with 
speaking-trumpets,  and  acoustic  tubes  will  transmit  messages  from  guests 
seated  half  a  mile  from  one  another.  What  would  the  Greeks  have  said, 
with  their  elegant  precept  as  to  a  dinner,  *  Not  fewer  than  the  Graces, 
not  more  than  the  Muses'  ? 

''This  monstrously  gigantic  life  of  future  generations  occupied  our 
thoughts  all  this  journey,  when  we  saw  it  first  rudely  sketched  before  us. 
Young  forms  are  beginning  everywhere  to  destroy  the  old  moulds,  and 
the  old  world,  the  world  in  which  we  have  lived,  is  fiedling  to  pieces ; 
although  scarcely  beyond  the  middle  age,  we  are  no  longer  contempora- 
neous with  our  epoch.  None  of  the  habits  of  our  youth  remiUD^  and  no 
one  thinks  in  the  present  day  of  what  were  our  early  passions.  We  must 
beg^n  again  like  little  children.  We  were  acquainted  with  the  metre  of 
stapzas,'-  the  forms  of  sonnets,  the  music  of  rhythms ; — a  pretty  thing 
inde!ed  !  We  must  study  railway  economy,  permanent  ways,  locomotive 
powers,  rolling  stock,  telegraphic  signs,  iron-dads  and  screw-steamers. 
If  we  make  a  mistake  in  the  use  of  a  word,  the  very  boys  laugh  at  us. 
We  do  not  complain :  we  are  at  a  dimacterio  epoch  of  humanity.  This 
age  will  take  a  prominent  place  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  and  it  is  now 
more  than  ever  that  the  wise  man*s  saying,  '  I  live  by  curiosity,'  has  a 
real  meaning.  Man  valiantly  petrifies  his  planet,  and  who  lives  shall  see 
—great  things." 

And  of  Cherbourg  ?  "  No  spectacle,'*  we  are  told,  ''  gives  a  more 
legitimate  satisfaction  to  human  pride  than  that  of  a  port,  and  especially 
^  such  a  port  as  Cherbourg.  When  we  think  that  a  poor  Uttle  animaUsule, 
acarus  of  a  planet,  a  point  lost  in  space,  executes  such  gigantic  works  with 
a  few  iron  utensils,  a  few  handfuls  of  black  powder  to  which  he  sets  fire, 
one  feels  oneself  filled  with  respect  fof  so  ingenious  an  atom,  for  so  per- 
severing an  ephemera.  The  ocean,  with  its  immensity,  is  less  powerful 
than  he  is."  And  k  propoe  of  the  ocean.  "  Let  us,"  says  Thtephile, 
« leave  our  card,  as  it  is  proper  to  do,  on  old  Father  Ocean,  whose  passions 
will  no  longer  terrify  any  one ;  day  and  night  he  receives  blows  from 
gigantic  paddles  without  the  least  resentment,  and  he  bears  in  his  green 
bosom  the  transatlantic  cable  without  being  able  to  decipher  the  messages 
Uiat  are  exchanged  between  the  Old  World  and  the  New."  (We  wish 
it  only  were  so.)  "  Poor  old  Ocean  become  a  mere  postman  !  Sepa- 
rating nothing,  preventing  nothing,  its  very  immensity  is  merely  relative, 
for  it  is  crossed  in  a  week.     Its  beauty  alone  remains." 

The  whole  port  was  full  of  vessels  of  all  descriptions,  men-of-war, 
frigates,  iron-dads,  steamers,  boats,  all  decked  out  with  flags,  and  so 
crowded  that  it  appeared  impossible  for  any  one  of  them  to  stir  firom  its 
place.  A  compact  crowd  moved  slowly  along  the  quays,  and  as  to  the 
steamers  that  plied  between  them  and  the  roadstead,  ^ey  were  so  full, 
that  the  axiom,  "that  that  which  holds  should  be  greater  than  the 
contents,"  was  for  once  utterly  reversed.  One  can  form  no  conception 
of  such  an  agglomeration  of  human  beings. 

The  railway  company  of  the  ''  West"  had  chartered  the  steam-boat 
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L^ Eclair  for  its  passengers,  and  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  with  what 
dexterity  and  celerity  it  oore  its  living  freight  amidst  this  forest  of  ships, 
going  and  coming,  and  yet  allowing  everything  to  be  seen  that  was  worth 
seeing.  Th^ophile  says  that  on  passing  oat  of  the  harbour  into  the  road- 
stead he  could  not  refrain  an  exclamation  of  admiration ;  it  was  a  serious 
infraction  of  the  rule  of  dandyism,  for  to  admire  is  to  exhibit  one's  own 
inferiority ;  but  he  is  not,  he  says,  a  dandy,  and  the  spectacle  that  con- 
fronted him  was  marvellous ! 

The  yacht  which  had  brought  her  Britannic  Majesty  was  in  the  road- 
stead, its  p4lddle-boxes  painted  straw-yellow,  and  its  chimneys  of  a  salmon- 
oolour ;  the  Royal  Albert  floated  close  by,  like  a  respectful  body-guard, 
its  tapering  sides  reminding  our  traveller  of  the  old  French  forms  of  the 
time  of  Louis  XIV.  Beyond,  describing  a  slightly  curved  arc,  was  the 
flotilla  of  yachts,  *<  for  the  most  part,"  we  are  told,  "  English."  (Were 
there  half  a  dozen  that  were  French  P)  "  There  could  not  be  less  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  of  the  most  exquisite  shapes,  built 
of  teak  or  other  valuable  woods,  and  most  richly  furnished.  This  is  a 
charming  luxury,  which  our  sportsmen  will  also  provide  for  themselves 
when  Paris  shall  have  become  a  seaport;  they  will  find  ready-made 
crews  among  the  '  canotiers'  of  the  Seine !" 

Every  minute  packet-boats  were  arriring  from  Southampton,  New- 
haven,  H&vre,  Trouville,  and  Rouen  ;  so  crowded,  that  not  a  particle  of 
the  deck  was  to  be  seen — ^nothing  but  hats  and  dark-coloured  coats* 
Beyond  all,  were  the  French  men-of-war :  Saint  Louis,  Alexandre,  Aus* 
teriiiZt  Ulm,  Donawerth,  Napoleon,  Eylau,  Bretagne,  lily  (not  one 
name  recorded  a  great  naval  victory),  which,  disposed  in  a  line  at 
regular  distances,  displayed  to  the  greatest  advantage  "  that  grandiose 
outline  with  severe  elegance,  which  is  characteristic  of  our  navy." 
<' Severe  elegance"  is  not  an  inapt  term  by  which  to  describe  the 
modem  iron-clads*  which  have  few  pretensions  to  grace. 

Then  there  were  regattas ;  but  our  Parisian  admits  that  the  *'  em- 
barkations'*  were  kept  ai  too  respectful  a  distance  to  distinguish  the 
chances  of  the  contests.  It  was  tne  same  with  regard  to  the  review  of 
the  fleet  It  is  true  that  the  great  guns  tainted  the  august  visitors 
audibly,  and  lights  were  seen  to  burst  from  a  white  cloud,  a  sound  like  a 
dap  of  thunder  was  heard,  and  then  the  great  ships  were  enveloped  in 
smoke,  like  the  sides  of  a  mountain  with  vapour.  The  sun  seen  behind 
these  clouds  had  a  remarkable  eflect.  The  discharges  of  the  guns  fol- 
lowed one  another  with  chronometrical  precision,  without  intervals,  an  J 
yet  separate.  What  close  logicians!  they  gave  reason  upon  reason. 
And  die  first  series  of  arguments  exhausted,  a  second  took  up  the  dis- 
cussion, and  so  on  throueh  the  whole  fleet  Ancient  civilisation  was  on 
the  scale  of  man,  modem  civilisation  is  on  the  scale  of  humanity. 
Hence,  great  guns  are  much  better  adapted  for  a  festival  in  the  present 
day  than  little  flutes.  The  whole  population  of  Attica  did  not  equal  the 
number  of  visitors  to  Cherbourg.  The  fireworks  at  sea  were  pretty,  but 
the  eflect  was  much  diminished  by  the  immensity  of  the  space.  To  the 
spectators  who  lined  the  shore,  it  would  have  required  colossal  rockets 
loaded  with  hundred-weights  of  powder  to  vie  with  ocean  and  sky. 
Those  on  the  **  Place  d'Armes  •*  were  more  effective.  M.  Th^phile  is 
candid  enough  to  admit  that  he  has  the  passion  of  a  Chinaman  for 
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firevorks;  and  who  dots  not  admircn  the  wondrous  transfbrmatioos  of 
light  and  form,  and  the  phj  of  ineandoBoent  mbiee,  ememlda^  sapphires* 
and  topazes?  The  chief  piece  represented  the  eqneetrian  atotiis  of 
Napoleon  I.,  the  original  of  whieh,  bj  Leveel,  dominates  the  ocean  on 
its  granite  pedestal. 

An  agreeable  surprise  awaited  oar  traveller  on  his  return  to  the  camp. 
A  theatre  had  been  improrised  at  the  station.  There  were  both 
vauderille  and  pantomime.  Madame  Doche,  and  an  actor  of  lihe  name 
of  Poirier,  performed  '*  Un  Monsieur  et  une  Dame  ;"  Dehuran  and  his 
troop,  ''  Pierrot  coiffeur."  This  is  another  hint  for  the  maatsr  of  eera* 
monies,  who  will  be  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  the  "  British  Excursionist 
Camp  Hostelry  Company"  (limited  liability  and  unlindled  aeeommo* 
dation).  Unfortanately,  the  only  scene  anuiaUe  represented  a  forest 
and  was  not  predsriy  adapted  for  the  incident  of  a  gentleman  and  a  lady 
obliged  to  pass  the  night  in  the  same  room  at  an  inn.  Agaia,  what  is 
always  disagreeable  to  artists,  in  the  midst  of  their  lealous  exertions  a 
hiss  now  and  then  made  itself  significantly  heard  ;  but  it  came  from  the 
hraien  lungs  of  a  locomotive  letting  off  its  steam,  for  the  theatricals 
were  in  no  way  permitted  to  interfere  with  the  rulway  trains,  which 
kept  arrivine,  staring  at  the  stage  with  their  great  red  eyes,  and 
bringing  wim  them  crowds  of  new  comers. 

An  early  walk  next  morning  before  break&st  took  ML  Gantier  to  the 
ch&teau  of  Tourlarille,  some  three  miles  from  Cherbourg,  and  of  which 
he  had. heard  much.  It  is  an  old  ruinous  castle,  with  a  legend  like 
those  OQ  the  Rhine.  It  is  a  pretty  walk,  too,  up  hills,  fix>m  whence 
Cherbourg^  its  harbours,  and  roadstead,  are  all  seen  to  advantage.  This 
oastle,  joet  sufficiently  rmuoua  to  be  picturefsque,  is  said  to  have  been 
formerly  inhabited  by  the  family  of  Ravalets,  who  held  the  lordship  of 
Tourlai^ille.  Two  descendants  of  this  house,  Julien  de  Ravalet,  and  the 
beautiful  Margaret  hb  sister,  wife  of  John  the  Falconer,  were  said  to 
have  been  guilty  of  incest,  and  were  both  condemned  to  death,  and 
executed  on  the  Place  de  la  Grr^ve,  at  Paris,*  on  the  2nd  of  December, 
1603. 

On  his  return  to  Cherbourg,  Theophile  found  the  whole  of  the  popu- 
lation, local  and  foreign,  in  movement  to  see  the  filling  of  the  new 
port  Napoleon,  and  the  launch  of  the  VUle  de  NoMtet.  The  ocean 
precipitated  itself  through  the  ruins  of  the  gaps  opened  lor  its  ingress, 
carrying  stones  and  eurth,  piles  and  planks,  before  it ;  and  soon  the 
granite  bottom,  which  no  human  eye  may  ever  see  again,  disappeared 
beneath  the  torrent.  Two  Niagaras  pouring  their  waters  into  the 
gigantic  bowl,  took  from  two  to  three  hours  to  fill  it.  But  by  the 
time  anttoipated  the  water  attained  the  proper  elevation,  and  the 
signal  was  given  firom  the  Imperial  stand  to  launch  the  ViUe  de 
Nantes.  ''Nothing,*'  we  are  told,  ''can  be  more  noble  or  more 
majestic  than  a  ship  taking  possession  of  the  sea!"  Next  day  the 
equestrian  statue  of  Napoleon  I.  was  unveiled,  and  Thec^hile  Gautier 
returned  to  Paris,  *'  to  see  if  the  vaudeYilie  and  the  drama  had  behaved 
themselves  well  in  his  absence.'' 
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They  that  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  that  do  hasinen  in  great  waters, 
these  see  the  works  a£  the  Lord,  and  his  woodeEs  in  the  dQep.--407lA  Pmhm 

Thk  works  of  the  Lord  and  His  wonders  are  everywhere  to  be  seen. 
The  snow-topped  hill»  the  deep,  quiet  valley,  the  craggy  ravine,  the  dark 
embowering  forest,  into  whose  still  reoesses  scarcely  a  rieam  of  the  noon- 
day sun  can  penetrate^  the  wide  open  heath,  o'er  whieh  the  winds  of 
heaven  sweep  unopposed,  yet  scarcely  stir  the  tiny  leaves  thaib  duster 
round  the  beautifol  wild  flower  which  owes  not  its  bright  eziatence  to  the 
cultivating  care  of  man — all,  ail  declare  the  glory  of  that  Almighty 
Creator  who  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth  tnat  it  never  AoM  move 
at  any  time.  There  is  no  object  on  earth,  on  sea,  or  in  the  skies  above, 
that  does  not  tend  to  prove  the  vast  power  of  the  Omnipoten1>— -that  does 
not  teach  us  to  say, 

*'0  Lord,  how  glorious  are  Thy  works;  Thy  thoi^hts  are  very 
deep." 

Yet  perhaps  of  all  natural  objects  the  vast  un&thomable  ocean  la  the 
most  calculated  to  impress  upon  the  mind  the  conviction  of  God^a  un- 
speakable power.  The  heavenly  bodies,  sublime  as  they  aoem  to  us,  and 
still  more  sublime  as  we  deem  them  to  be,  are  vet  so  far  removed  from 
our  limited  ken,  that  the  aatroaomer  alone  can  dwell  witib  any  feeling  of 
satisfied  comprehension  upon  their  infinite  g^ndeur.  Bat  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  ocean  we  can  all  comprehend*  We  behold  it  before  ns^  we 
venture  upon  its  liquid  pathways,  and  we  listen  to  the  hoUow  sound  of  its 
ever-roUiug  waves^ — can  the  heart  be  deaf  to  the  <*  voiees  heard  among 
them"?  Not,  assuredly,  when  these  voices  tell  of  danger  and  of  death. 
The  thoughtless  worldling  may,  indeed,  view  the  ocean,  or  even  pass 
over  it,  when  its  surface  is  smooth,  and  storm  and  shipwreck  9x4  words 
of  no  immediate  meaning,  without  feeling  his  mind  impressed  by  ils 
wonders,  or  dreaming  of  its  unseen  dangers ;  but  when  **  the  stormy 
wind  ariseth  which  liftetb  up  tlie  waves  thereof  when  they  are  carried 
up  to  the  heaven  and  down  again  to  the  deep,  men's  sonu  melt  away 
because  of  the  trouble.  They  reel  to  and  fro  and  stagger  like  a  drunken 
man,  and  are  at  their  wits'  end." 

Then  do  the  roaring  billows  speak  loudly  to  the  coldest  heart  of  the 
power  of  God,  and  then  is  that  acknowledged  power  appealed  to  for  help 
when  vain  is  the  help  of  man. 

Perhaps  a  short  sketeh  of  a  scene  which  really  occurred  during  a 
storm  at  sea  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  readers  of  this  Magazine, 
especially  to  those  who  retain  a  recoUection  of  the  frightful  gales  whieh 
marked  the  commencement  of  this  very  year,  and  the  dread&l  losses  at 
sea,  more  particularly  the  fate  of  the  London,  bound  to  Australia,  with 
its  two  hundred  and  forty  passengers  and  orew,  all  of  whom,  with  the 
exception  of  the  few  who  escaped  in  a  frail  boat,  and  were  miracvkMsly 
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preserved  amidst  the  ra^g  waves,  were  doomed  to  sink  with  their 
stately  vessel  amidst  the  surging  waters  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 

A  ship,  which  we  shall  call  the  7\ceedf  was  on  its  voyage  to  England 
from  a  distant  country.  There  were  many  passengers  of  hoth  sexes  and 
all  ages.  The  passage  had  been  a  prosperous  and  pleasant  one ;  steady 
breezes,  smooth  seas,  fine  weather,  all  had  been  favourable,  and  the 
ennui  of  a  voyage  had  been  chased  away  as  much  as  possible  by  agree- 
able conversation,  reading,  writing,  chess-playing,  and  even  music,  for 
there  were  sundry  guitars,  flutes,  and  violins,  and  a  pianoforte  on  board, 
and  some  of  the  passengers  sang  well.  And  where  does  the  voice  sound 
more  sweetly  than  on  a  calm  evening  at  sea,  as  it  seems  to  float  over  the 
sparkling  waters  around,  which,  and  especially  on  a  moonlight  night, 
look  like  a  vast  lake  of  silver  and  blue?  And  where  does  moonlight  ever 
look  half  so  soft  and  charming  as  at  sea,  especially  in  the  clear  latitudes 
of  the  tropics  or  the  balmy  South  ? 

All  had  gone  well  with  thb  fortunate  ship.  The  Tweed  had  encoun- 
tered no  icebergs,  no  waterspouts ;  it  had  escaped  the  tiresome  stagna- 
tion of  utter  calms,  and  the  unpleasant  meeting  with  sudden  squalls;  it 
was  now,  its  stately  sails  spread  to  the  favouring  breeze,  approaching  the 
place  of  its  destination.  *^  Land  ahead i**  had  been  shouted  in  a  joyous 
voice  by  the  man  who  was  aloft  on  the  look-out,  and  "Landy  land/**  was 
repeated  in  tones  of  delight  by  every  soul  on  board,  from  the  weather- 
beaten  captain  to  the  stunted  cabin*boy,  from  the  grey-headed  old 
dignitary,  who  was  revisiting  his  native  country  after  years  of  absence 
spent  at  the  head  of  a  colonial  government,  to  the  disappointed  steerage 
passenger,  returning  to  a  deserted  home,  minus  his  only  earthly  posses- 
sion—his health— after  a  futile  struggle  to  acquire  independence  in  the 
distant  and  sickly  land,  which  his  quondam  restless  spirit  had  pictured  to 
him  as  an  El  Dorado. 

The  joy  of  that  sound,  **  Land  ahead  !'*  was  contagions,  and  people 
shook  hands  with  each  other  in  the  sudden  expansion  of  their  happy 
feelings.  Then  some  began  to  write  letters,  which  were  to  be  forwaided 
by  the  first  fishing^smack ;  and  some  were  in  desperate  haste  to  have  their 
boxes  dragged  up  from  the  depths  of  the  hold,  tnat  they  might  look  out 
their  ^  landing'^Jothes  ;*'  and  some  few  perturbed  spirits  pac^  rapidly  up 
and  down  the  deck,  seizing  the  spy-elasses  every  moment,  and  assailing 
the  officers  of  the  ship  wi^  reiterated  questions  as  to  the  probable  time 
when  they  should  *'  make  ktndy"  and  "  get  ashorey'*  as  if  these  were 
synonymous  terms. 

As  the  day  wore  on,  the  wished-for  land,  which  had  at  first  looked  only 
like  a  slight  cloud  on  the  lower  part  of  the  sky  towards  the  horizon,  began 
to  assume  a  more  marked  appearance,  and  its  undulating  outline  became 
at  length  discernible  even  from  the  quarter-deck.  When  the  passengers 
assembled  at  dinner,  the  toast  of  ^'Friends  ahead!**  was  drunk,  with 
three  times  three,  by  the  gentlemen,  and  all  congratulated  each  other 
that  this  would  be  their  last  night  on  board.  It  never  for  a  moment 
occurred  to  any  of  them  that  it  might  be  their  last  night  in  the  material 
world ! 

The  shades  of  evening  began  to  fiill,  and  the  experienced  eyes  of  the 
mariners  were  turned  towards  a  mass  of  gloomy  clouds  that  were  rapidly 
*^  banking  up"  in  the  far  horizon.  A  few  seagulls  hove  in  sight,  grace- 
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fully  careering  on  the  slightly  crested  wave,  and  the  darkening  saik  began 
to  flap  ominously.  A  storm  was  gathering,  and  swift  as  thought  it  came. 
The  lightnings  flashed  till  sea  and  sky  seemed  one  vast  sheet  of  flame  ; 
the  thunder  rolled  in  terrific  peals;  and  yet  louder  roared  the  now  foam- 
ing deep ;  the  wild  winds  howled,  and  seemed  to  blow  from  eyery  point  of 
the  compass  at  once ;  and  the  ship,  now  rising  with  the  mountain-oillows, 
now  plunging  into  the  trough  of  the  sea,  heaved  and  rolled  and  creaked, 
as  if  in  the  agonies  of  dissolution. 

The  dead-lights  had  been  fastened  in  the  cabin,  the  skylight  closely 
covered  over,  and  the  only  aperture  left  for  air,  the  door  of  the  companion* 
way,  admitted  the  blinding  flashes  of  the  fearful  lightning.  The  pas- 
sengers were  all  more  or  less  alarmed;  but  none  entertained  the  idea  of 
absolute  danger.  Some  drew  the  scanty  coverlets  of  their  berths  over 
their  heads,  to  shut  out  the  lightning's  glare,  and  endeavoured  to  "  keep 
quiet;"  while  others  rose  and  groped  alx>ut  for  their  clothes,  determined 
"  to  be  ready."  Becufyf  For  what?  Had  they  been  asked  that  question, 
they  could  scarcely  have  told.  Did  they  feel  that  at  that  moment  the 
angel  of  death  n^ight  be  riding  on  the  storm? 

The  morning  broke  at  length ;  and  where  then  was  the  ship,  in  which 
so  many  human  beings  were  shut  up  ?  Driving  before  the  still  furious 
wind,  straight  on  towards  the  rocks,  which  rose  in  black  and  frowning 
array  duectly  before  it !  If  it  struck,  it  must  be  dashed  to  pieces,  and 
^very  living  creature  would  perish !  And  yet  how  faint  was  the  hope  that 
it  might  escape  this  awful  fate ! 

The  captain,  unwilling  to  tell  his  passengers  their  doom  of  death,  put 
off  as  long  as  possible  informing  them  of  their  imminent  danger;  but  at 
length  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  prepare  them  for  what  seemed  almost 
inevitable.  He  staggered  towards  the  cabin  door,  dripping  as  he  was 
from  head  to  foot,  with  his  pea-jacket  closely  buttoned  up,  and  a  blue 
pocket-handkerchief  tied  over  his  head,  for  his  cap  had  blown  overboard 
during  the  night. 

**  L&dieB  and  eentlemcn,"  said  he,  in  a  husky  voice,  '*  I  am  grieved  to 
distress  you  all,  but  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  let  you  know  that  we  are  in 
great  danger.  We  may  be  saved,  for  while  there  is  life  there  is  hope, 
and  you  may  depend  on  our  doing  all  that  men  can  do ;  but  the  chances 
are  against  us.  We  must  only  remember  that  we  are  in  the  hands  of 
God."  The  hardy  sailor  gulped  down  a  rising  sob  as  he  surveyed  for  a 
moment  the  startled  human  beings  before  him ;  but  there  was  a  shout  on 
deck,  and  he  hastily  scrambled  up  there  agun. 

Then  shrieked  the  timid,  and  stood  still  the  brave ; 
then  also 

Strange  sounds  of  waUinff,  blasphemy,  devotion. 
Glamoured  in  choms  to  the  roaring  ocean. 

But  in  another  minute  all  was  still  as  death  ;  the  sufi^rers  became  awe- 
struck, mute,  while  many  seemed  as  stiff,  pallid,  and  immovable  as  if  they 
were  already  the  rigid  corpses  which  they  might  so  soon  become.  Then 
the  young  mother  strained,  to  her  heart  the  blooming  infant  whom  she 
might  so  soon  have  to  yield  to  the  engulfing  waves;  the  affectionate 
daughter,  herself  cold  and  pale  as  marble,  clasped  the  withered  hand  of 
her  aged  parent,  and,  looking  upwards  with  her  dark  lustrous  eyes,  softly 
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bade  Uni  be  oF  ^ood  eheer  and  fear  no  <eyil»  titoagh  he  might  have  to 
walk  through  the  vallej  of  the  shadow  of  death;  two  sisten  threw  their 
arms  xoimd  each  other,  and  wfaupered,  ''  We  will  die  together ;"  one 
geotbmaiD,  not  being  able  to  find  his  keya  in  his  perturbation,  broke  open 
his  "wnting^lesk,  and  began  eramnung  his  pockets  with  valoable  papers, 
as  if  thaoo  conld  have  been  K^anyeervioe  to  him  in  the  drenching  main ; 
while  aDotfaer  aeiaed  a  Bible,  «nd,  holding  it  upsnde  down  in  his  distrac- 
tion, in  vain  essayed  to  read  its  words  of  hope  and  consolation. 

It  was  then  thxta  Jnttle  orphan  giri,  a  child  who  was  eommg  under  the 
oaptain'a  can  to  join  some  relations  in  England,  crept  forth  from  the 
ooraer,  where,  in  her  terror  of  the  thunder  and  lightning,  she  had  taken 
refuge.  No  one  wis  naticing,  no  one  was  thinking  of  the  solitary  child, 
nntil  they  beheld  her  on  her  knees  in  the  midst  of  the  cabm  floor,  and 
heard  her  olear  siher  Toiee  praying  akmd : 

^*  Our  Fatkar  whkk  art  tn  heaven,  kaUowed  he  thy  name ;  My 
kingdom  come ;  Ay  wtU  be  done  on  earth  ae  it  is  in  heaven** !  She 
stopped  lor  a  second,  and  then  holding  her  little  hands  clasped  together, 
she  exclaimed,  earnestly,  "  Yes,  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in 
heaven"  1*  The  efifeet  was  electric ;  every  man,  woman,  and  child  there 
dropped  on  tfaiehr  knees,  nnd  every  voice  joined  fervently  in  that  pious 
ejaonhdion,  "  Thy  will  be  done"  !  The  little  orphan  continued  aloud  a 
simple  hut  appropriate  prayer,  while  those  who  knelt  around  her  at 
interals  exclaimed,  "  Amen  !*' 

A  fearful  crash  was  heard  on  deck,  but  not  even  the  instinct  of  self- 
praservntbn  induced  any  of  the  assembled  group  to  rise  from  their 
prayers ;  each  and  aU  seemed  to  feel  more  deeply  their  dependence  on 
that  God  ^  who  is  girded  about  with  power.'*  But  He  *<  who  stilleth  the 
nging  of  the  sea  and  the  noise  of  his  waves,  the  Lord  unto  whom  they 
cried  in  their  trouhle,  delivered  them  out  of  their  distress."  Even  then, 
when  the  jaws  of  death  were  gaping  for  them,  escape  was  at  hand,  and 
mercy  was  at  work.  The  mainmast  had  snapped  asunder  and  gone  over- 
hoard,  but  almost  at  the  same  time  the  wind  had  shifted  and  lulled,  and 
^  lightened  vessel,  swin^ng  round,  was  carried  away  from  the  frrghtBil 
chain  of  ro^cs,  towardi  irnvki  it  had  been  before  so  madly  harried  on. 
By  degrees  the  storm  abated ;  the  efforts  of  the  crew  were  no  longer 
without  avail ;  and  towards  evening  the  almost  shattered  bark  was  safely 
anchored  in  an  adjacent  friendly  port. 

May  we  not  be  perauftted  to  believe  that  the  sincere  prayer  of  one  of 
those  young  beings  of  whom  Jesus  Christ  said,  *'  Su£^  little  children  to 
come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not^  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,"  may  have  arisen  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  have  been 
heard  and  accepted  there !  Let  us  hope,  let  us  trust,  in  the  efficacy  of 
prayer;  let  us  remember  that 

*Ti8  good  to  pray, 
'Tis  good  to  pray — to  pray  with  zeal ; 
And  may  the  humble  heart's  appeal 
To  God^s  own  glorious  throne  arise, 
MJnjgling  with  voices  of  the  skies, 
Which  caant  "Tis  good  to  pray  !'* 

*  This  is  no  jnaginary  incident,  but  an  actual  oocarjDsnoe. 
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A  SksTOS  Ol*  BOlCfi  ThIKGS  as  TBXr  XBM. 

CHAPTER  I. 
jack's  schoolboy  sits. 

Jagic  Soobbs  had  the  happiness  of  being  a  member  of  a  most  esti- 
mable family,  according  to  their  own  opinion  and  that  of  tbe  world  in 
general.  Major  Sogers  was  correctness  itself,  had  nev«r  committed  a 
professional  &ult  in  the  whole  course  of  his  military  career,  and  had 
obeyed  every  order  he  had  ever  received  to  the  letter;  and  Mrs. 
Major  Bogers  was  the  pink  of  propriety.  She  had  neyer  missed,  when 
in  health,  attending  morning  service  in  fine  weather,  while,  although 
from  her  girlhood  she  had  constantly  been  in  the  society  of  military 
meUj  not  e?en  the  gentlest  breath  of  scandal  had  ever  Uown  on  her 
fair  £xme.  Major  and  Mrs.  Bogers  had  a  number  of  children,  boys 
and  girls,  a  droumstauce  which  at  one  time  would  have  caused  them 
a  considerable  amount  of  anxiety,  but,  happily  for  them,  a  fortune  of 
scune  fiye  or  six  thousand  a  year  was  unexpectedly  leflb  to  Mrs.  Bogers, 
and  from  henceforth  they  resolved  to  take  up  what  thev  considered 
their  nroper  position  in  the  world,  and  determined  that  their  children 
should  make  a  figure  in  it.  With  Jack,  Idieir  eldest  son,  we  have 
most  to  do.  He  had  been  sent  to  a  private  school,  said  to  be  a  very, 
good  one  in  its  way,  so  that  if  he  did  not  learn  much  it  must  have 
been  his  own  fault.  He  had  been  duly  flogged  and  caned,  and  had  had 
usually  three  or  four  impositions  every  week.  What  more  could  a 
head  master  do  P  '  He  selected,  he  affirmed,  the  best  ushers,  or  rather 
masters,  to  be  procured,  recommended  to  him  by  a  most  respectable 
agent,  who  received  the  small  sum  of  ten  per  cent,  on  their  first  year's 
salary  for  such  recommendation.  They  were  generally  gradiutes  of 
Oxf<nd  or  Cambridge,  with  occasionally  one  from  Ixinity  College, 
Dublin.  The^  came  to  the  work,  it  must  be  owned,  without  the 
slightest  predilection  for  it  or  much  aptitude^-«imply  to  fill  up  the 
intennd  between  taking  their  degrees  and  taking  orders.  As  a  rule, 
they  had  stipulated  ix>  teach  what  they  knew  during  a  certain  number 
of  hours  each  day,  and,  this  task  performed,  even  the  most  con- 
Bcientioua  considerMi  themselves  exonerated  £rom  any  further  charge 
of  the  boys,  who  were  left  to  the  sole  care  of  the  junior  classical 
asaster,  or  of  the  wdting  and  En^sh  master,  who  happened  to  know 
less  of  English  than  any  one  else  in  the  school.  There  was,  however, 
ons  old  atiek&st  in  the  scdioot— «  hater  of  innovations,  a  decided  cmk- 
servative,  the  depositaiy  of  the  traditrons  of  tke  establishment — ^who 
jBt  the  new  comers  up  to  what  hit  (adled  the  system  of  the  schoot— 
jia  system,  ratiier.  The  doctor  might  change,  might  take  fancies  into 
his  bead,inigi]jt  wish  to  carry  out  oertain  views  wU^  might  be  preju- 
iicial  to  the  interest  or  oomftirt  of  the  masters,  and  which  it  would 
m  neoessuy,  tiwrefore,  for  them  to  counleraet.  The  doctor,  on  liis 
part,  ielt  tibese  counteracting  iafineaces,  but,  unable  to  discover 
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exactly  whence  they  arose,  retaliated  on  the  whole  corps  of  in- 
structors, and  often  treated  them  in  a  manner  neither  pleasant  to 
them  nor  creditable  to  himself. 

Jack  Eogers  and  his  companions  were  the  sojOTerers  by  this  state  of 
affairs.  He  bad  a  sturdy  independent  English  spirit,  and  had  managed 
to  fight  his  way  to  a  tolerably  good  position  in  the  school,  and,  with 
the  aid  of  keys  and  cribs  of  various  sorts,  to  get  into  one  of  the  upper 
forms ;  but  his  knowledge  on  every  point  was  very  limited  and  wonder- 
fully incorrect.  He  managed  certainly  to  give  au  off-hand  translation 
of  certain  Latin  and  Greek  authors,  though  with  curious  indifference 
to  their  exact  meaning  and  with  a  liberal  profusion  of  false  quantities, 
and  if  he  attempted  to  write  an  English  theme  or  a  simple  note,  not 
a  line  was  without  wrong  spelling,  while  his  knowledge  of  history  and 
of  English  literature  generally,  of  geography,  and  of  arithmetic  and 
science,  were  much  on  a  par  with  his  writing ;  yet  Jack  had  excellent 
manners,  knew  the  world,  and  could  talk  well  of  what  was  taking 
place  in  it.  Not  a  quarter  began  without  a  change  of  one  or  more  of 
the  masters ;  sometimes  four  left  together,  and  their  classes  had  to 
begin  a  new  style  of  instruction.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
the  mass  of  boys  in  the  school  made  no  great  progress.  A  few,  in 
spite  of  difficulties,  advanced,  picked  up  knowleage  here  and  there ; 
but  exactness,  true  scholarship,  was  not  among  their  characteristics ; 
nor  did  Jack  Sogers  belong  to  them.  No ;  honest  Jack  could  only 
boast  that  he  was  a  gentleman,  and  knew  a  thing  or  two. 

A  new  master  was  expected  after  the  Christmas  holidays.  Jack 
had  heard  that  he  was  a  young  and  very  gentlemanly^  fellow. 

**  I  wonder  if  he  knows  what  he  is  coming  to  ?"  observed  Jack  to 
his  friend  Fearse,  one  of  the  head  boys. 

*^  Of  course  he  does.  He  is  coming  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  being 
one  of  the  &mily,"  said  Fearse,  imitating  the  doctor's  tone.  ^' '  He 
expects  to  dine  at  my  table,  to  have  a  private  room,  to  which,  if  he 
desire  to  retire  for  study  or  meditation,  he  can  be  free  from  interrup- 
tion, and  to  spend  the  evening  in  the  social  intercourse  of  my  fiimily 
circle  when  tne  necessary  discipline  of  the  school  does  not  demand 
your  presence  elsewhere.'  Those  are  just  the  words  old  Fogo  used  to 
Bedwell,  who  showed  me  the  letter,  and  preciously  humbugged  he 
thought  himself.  Just  you  see,  if  we  can  get  Irby  to  show  us  the 
letter  the  doctor  has  sent  him,  depend  on  it,  it  will  be  word  for  word 
the  same.*' 

Irby,  the  new  master,  arrived,  and  fully  answered  the  account 
which  had  been  given  of  him.  He  was  refined  in  appearance  and 
fashionably  dressed,  more  like  a  Guardsman  than  an  usher,  and  of 
most  pleasing  gentlemanly  manners.  He  had  been  shown  into  the 
doctor's  study  by  the  footboy,  who  thought  that  he  was  some  great 
swell  come  to  see  the  school ;  but  he,  finding  that  the  doctor  was  out, 
taking  up  his  hat,  strolled  out  through  the  playground  and  garden. 
Sogers  met  him,  and  introduced  himself.  Mr.  Irby  was  glad  to  fall 
in  with  a  gentlemanly  lad,  and  took  the  opportunity  of  making  in- 
quiries about  the  school.  He  winced  slightly  at  some  of  the  informa- 
tion Jack  gave  him,  and  looked  as  if  he  thought  his  young  companion 
was  romancing.    At  last  be  told  Jack  that  he  should  much  Uke  to 
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dress  for  dinner,  as  the  doctor  had  not  come  back,  and  begged  him  to 
get  a  servant  to  show  him  to  his  room. 

**  Dinner,  sir  ?'*  said  Jack.  "  That  was  over  long  ago.  The  doctor 
dines  with  us,  and  I  don't  think  troubles  himself  much  about  dressing 
for  dinner,  or  anything  of  that  sort." 

"  Oh,  very  well,"  answered  Mr.  Irby,  without  any  change  of  tone. 
"  But,  at  all  events,  I  should  like  to  see  my  room.'* 

"  I  shall  be  happy  to  show  it  to  you,  sir,  for  I  think  I  know  it.  At 
least,  I  suppose  it's  the  same  Mr.  Bedwell  had,  who  was  here  last 
half But  I'll  ask  Susan." 

"  Lawk,  Master  Eogers !  and  is  that  the  new  usher  ?  Well,  I 
shouldn't  have  thought  it,"  said  Susan  to  Jack's  inquiries.  ''Yes, 
that's  his  room,  for  there's  no  other,  and  the  doctor  told  me  to  make 
the  bed  in  it  this  morning." 

Jack  came  back  and  told  Mr.  Irby  that  he  could  show  him  the  way, 
observing,  "  But  I  am  a&aid  in  that  you  won't  find  it  a  very  comfort- 
able room." 

Mr.  Irby,  replied,  laughing,  that  he  was  accustomed  to  rough  it,  and 
did  not  mind ;  out  he  was  evidently  not  quite  satisfied  when  Jack  led 
him  through  a  cold  empty  class-room,  and  then  along  an  open  passage 
on  the  roof  of  some  building,  from  which  ascended  a  strong  odour  of 
stables,  and  his  look  of  blank  dismay,  as  Jack,  at  length  throwing  open 
a  door,  said,  *'  That  is  your  room,  sir,"  showed  that  he  was  not  quite 
prepared  for  the  sort  of  roughing  it  he  was  destined  to  go  through. 
The  room  was  about  twelve  feet  square,  with  whitewashed  walls  and 
an  uncarpeted  floor.  Eireplace  there  was  none,  and  tbe  room  had  a 
peculiarly  damp,  cold,  uninhabited  feeling.  In  one  corner  there  was  a 
triangular  unpainted  board  let  into  the  wall  to  serve  as  a  wash-stand ; 
an  old  cane-bottomed  chair  served  the  double  purpose  of  a  towel-horse 
and  a  seat,  for  there  was  no  other  in  the  room ;  a  pallet  uncurtained 
bed,  with  a  narrow  strip  of  hemp  stair-carpet  by  its  side,  a  rickety 
dressing-table,  and  a  small  chest  of  drawers  which  wouldn't  open,  with 
most  of  the  paint  rubbed  off,  made  up  the  remainder  of  the  furniture 
of  the  room. 

Mr.  Irby's  portmanteau  and  carpet-bag  were  in  the  room,  so  that 
there  was  no  mistake  that  the  room  was  intended  for  him. 

"  Are  all  the  masters  lodged  like  this  ?"  he  aaked,  quietly. 

"  Ob  no,  sir.  One  has  no  window  to  his  room,  and  the  other  two 
have  cozy  enough  rooms,  but  they  are  on  the  ground  floor,  and  the 
water  sometimes  flows  into  them,  and  they  are  rather  bothered  by 
rats." 

"  Oh !  then  I  may  be  thankful  that  I  am  not  worse  off,"  said  Mr. 
Irby.  "  Thank  you,  Mr.  Eogers.  I  suppose  that  I  can  find  mj  way 
bacK  to  the  doctor's  study  P" 

Jack  guessed  pretty  accurately  what  Mr.  Irby  thought,  and  waited 
with  some  curiosity  to  see  what  he  would  say  to  his  treatment  at  the 
social  board.  How  his  first  interview  with  the  doctor  passed  off  he 
did  not  hear  for  some  time.  At  length  the  tea-bell  rang,  and  the  boys 
assembled  in  the  feeding-hall,  as  they  called  it. 

The  doctor  appeared,  followed  by  Mr.  Irby.    With  a  wave  of  his 
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hand  he  pointed  to  the  end  of  a  long  table,  on  each  side  of  *  \  hich  the 
smaller  boys  were  seated. 

*'  There,  sir — there  you  will  find  your  chair,"  said  the  principal  of 
the  college,  blandly  smiling. 

Mr.  Irby  did  find  a  chair  such  as  are  used  in  kitchens,  and  a  plate 
on  the  table  before  it,  with  three  slices  of  bread-and-butter,  and  a  cup 
of  cold  tea  smelling  of  brown  sugar. 

"  Tou  have  not  dined,  I  think  you  said,  Mr.  Irby  P  Some  cold  meat 
may  be  acceptable.  Take  Mr.  Irby,  the  new  master,  some  cold  meat, 
Susan,"  shouted  the  doctor,  from  the  other  end  of  the  room. 

Whereupon  Susan  brought  four  hard  lamps  of  cold  meat,  one  of 
them  being  fat,  and  placed  them  before  Mr.  Irhj^  who  looked  at  them 
for  some  moments  doubtful  whether  his  digestive  powers  were  suf- 
ficiently strong  to  dispose  of  the  morsels. 

Mr.  Irby  said  nothing,  but  every  now  and  then  lifted  up  his  eyes 
and  eyebrows  with  an  inquiring  look  towards  the  doctor. 

"  He  is  thinking  whether  that  is  what  the  doctor  calls  *  becoming  a 
member  of  his  family  circle,'  "  observed  Jack  to  Fearse,  as  he  looked 
towards  Mr.  Irby.  "  I  really  am  sorry  for  him,  for  he  is  evidently  a 
very  gentlemanly  nice  fellow,  and  utterly  out  of  pl^e  here.  I'll  stick 
up  for  him — that  I'm  determined." 

"  So  will  I,  and  so  will  most  of  the  big  fellows,"  said  Pearse.  "  It's 
time  that  old  humbug  should  be  shown  up.  The  only  thing  he  cares 
for  is  getting  our  governors'  money,  and  precious  little  he  gives  us  in 
return.  He  grinds  the  masters  down  to  the  last  penny,  and  if  it 
wasn't  for  the  name  of  the  thing,  I  don't  think  that  he  would  have  a 
single  university  man  among  them." 

"  Fifty  pounds  a  year,  or  thirty  maybe,  about  the  wages  of  a  foot- 
man, that's  the  salary  he  would  like  to  pay,"  said  Jack,  in  a  low  tone, 
for  it  does  not  do  to  talk  treason  in  a  high  one.  "  Just  you  see,  I'll 
get  it  all  out  of  Irby  before  long.  I'll  ask  him  point-blank  to  show 
me  the  doctor's  letter,  and  will  tell  him  all  about  Bedwell.  I  knew 
something  of  him,  you  see,  before  he  came,  and  he  took  a  fancy  to  mo 
from  the  first,  so  that  I  can  do  more  than  any  other  fellow." 

Jack  kept  to  his  intention,  and  afterwards  set  to  work  to  pump  Mr. 
Irby,  who  was  not  a  little  astonished  at  hearing  him  quote  word  for 
word  the  letter  he  had  himself  received  from  the  doctor. 

"  Why,  sir,"  said  Jack,  in  explanation,  "  that's  what  he  always  says 
when  he  wants  to  get  a  gentleman  for  a  master.  With  regular  stagers 
the  bait  doesn't  take.  1  knew  perfectly  well  how  it  was  when  that 
room  was  given  you.  He  thought  that  he  could  impose  on  you  as  he 
did  on  Mr.  Bedwell,  and  has  done  on  a  dozen  other  masters  before 
him.     If  I  were  you,  I  wouldn't  stand  it." 

"  Thank  you,  at  all  events,  for  your  advice ;  but  masters  have  to 
stand  a  good  deal,  I  suspect,  from  those  they  instruct  and  those  they 
serve.     I  made  np  my  mind  to  that  before  I  undertook  the  work." 

Jack,  when  discoursing  on  tbe  subject  to  Pearse,  pronounced  Mr. 
Irby  a  regular  trump,  and  vowed  that  he  would  give  him  as  little 
trouble  as  possible.  Many  of  the  other  boys,  when  they  came  to 
know  Mr.  Irby,  expressed  a  similar  opinion,  and  he  consequently  got 
on  with  the  boys  much  better  than  he  had  expected.  The  doctor  care- 
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full  J  avoided  asking  him  how  he  liked  his  room,  and  whether  he  was 
comfortable  in  the  school,  so  that,  unless  he  had  made  a  formal  com- 
plaint, he  would  have  had  no  opportunity  of  expressing  his  dissatisfac- 
tion. 

The  doctor  thought  that  the  new  master  was  a  quiet-spirited  young 
man,  over  whom  he  could  exercise  unlimited  control,'  which  he  did 
attempt  to  exercise  with  very  slight  compunction,  and  he  was  rather 
surprised  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  weeks  to  receive  a  note  from 
Mr.  Irby,  couched  in  the  most  polite  language,  stating  that  he  had 
misunderstood  the  character  of  the  appointment  he  had  the  honour  to 
hold,  and  must  beg  permission  to  give  it  up  at  Easter. 

"  Very  extraordinary  ;  you  are  about  the  seventh  master  who  has 
com#to  me  in  the  last  two  years,"  observed  the  doctor. 

"  I  can  scarcely  be  surprised  at  it,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Irby,  looking  un- 
conscious of  having  said  anything  particular. 

The  doctor  thought  it  wise  to  make  no  further  remark  on  the  sub- 
ject. Although  Mr.  Irby  was  always  ready  to  converse  on  ordinary 
subjects  with  Jack,  and  to  give  him  information,  he  avoided  hence- 
forward giving  an  opinion  about  the  doctor,  or  the.  school,  or  the  way 
he  had  been  treated  ;  and  though  Jack  would  have  liked  to  have  heard 
what  he  thought,  he  respected  him  all  the  more  for  his  reticence. 

"  There's  no  doubt  about  it,"  Jack  observed  to  Pearse ;  "  Irby 
thinks  the  doctor  a  humbug,  though  it  mightn't  do  for  him  to  say  so 
to  us." 

As  may  be  supposed,  everything  was  done  in  the  school  for  show ; 
not  what  was  the  best  was  considered,  but  what  would  tell  best.  If 
the  parents  of  a  boy  had  influence,  he  was  made  much  of;  those  who 
were  poor  and  unbefriended,  were  left  to  fight  their  own  way.  This 
might  have  been  the  better  for  them.  Jack,  when  he  first  went  to 
school,  was  looked  upon  as  belonging  to  the  latter  class,  one  of  the 
numerous  sons  of  a  half-pay  officer.  "When  his  father  became  rich, 
more  attention  was  paid  to  Jack ;  but  he  was  of  too  sturdy  a  disposition 
to  receive  it,  or  to  place  on  it  more  than  its  just  value.  Jack  had, 
indeed,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  his  father's  increase  of  fortune,  made 
up  his  mind  to  leave  the  school  and  to  go  to  a  private  tutor.  Jack 
and  Mr.  Irby  left  the  school  at  Easter.  Jack  asked  him  if  he  was 
going  to  take  another  mastership. 

"Not  at  a  private  school,  at  all  events,"  he  answered.  "The 
example  I  have  had  is  sufficient  to  sicken  me.  I  would  rather  take 
half  the  salary  at  an  ordinary  grammar-school,  where  the  duties  are 
defined,  and  where  a  master  has  nothing  to  do  with  that  hateful 
ushering  work.  How  can  a  master  attend  to  his  proper  duties  when, 
after  being  six  or  seven  hours  in  the  schoolroom,  he  has  to  walk  out 
with  the  boys,  or  play  a  game  of  cricket,  or  sit  with  them  in  the  play- 
room where  a  hideous  dbin  is  going  forward,  or  attend  on  them  at 
meals,  or  light  them  to  bed  ?  I  ask  whether  these  are  duties  which 
a  gentleman  should  be  expected  to  perform — or  rather,  which  one 
person  can  properly  perform  ?" 

"  I  should  think  not,  sir ;  and  that  is  the  reason,  I  suspect,  that  the 
doctor  always  got  so  poor  a  set  of  masters,"  answered  Jack.  "I 
know  that  I  am  glad  to  be  out  of  the  school." 

s2 
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Jack  invited  Mr.  Irby  to  pay  him  a  visit,  and  they  parted  with  ex- 
pressions of  mutual  esteem.  Jack  would  have  likea  to  have  had  him 
as  his  tutor,  but  the  major  would  not  hear  of  having  a  stranger  in  the 
house, 

"No,  no,  Master  Jack,"  he  answered;  *'I  was  educated  in  the 
world,  and  so  must  you  be.  It's  the  best  school.  No  home  training 
for  a  son  of  mine." 


CHAPTER  II. 

jack's  iktroduction  to  his  totob. 

Jack  Booebs  was  much  too  old  to  go  to  a  public  school,  and%8  he 
could  not  have  a  private  tutor  at  home,  he  resolved  to  go  to  one.  He 
consulted  Mr.  Irby,  but  he  knew  of  no  one  he  could  recommend ;  and 
somebody  having  mentioned  a  Dr.  Prior,  who  lived  in  a  beautiful 
village  some  himdred  miles  or  more  from  London,  and  received  six  or 
eight  young  men  into  his  family  circle,  and  had  a  vacancy,  it  was  resolved 
that  Jack  should  be  sent  to  him.  The  maior  understood  that  Dr. 
Prior  wtLS  a  scholar,  and  had  taken  a  high  degree  at  Oxford,  but  he 
knew  nothing  whatever  of  his  religious  or  moral  principles,  or  of  his 
capacity  for  instructing  and  managing  young  men.  Jack  naturally 
inquired  whether  he  was  a  good  sort  of  fellow,  and  having  satisfied 
himself  on  that  important  point,  was  perfectly  ready  to  undertake  to 
spend  eight  or  nine  months  of  each  year  under  his  roof,  till  it  was 
time  for  him  to  go  up  to  Oxford. 

Jack  enjoyed  a  qxiarter's  idleness,  during  which  time  he  did  not 
once  look  mto  a  book,  except,  perhaps,  a  novel  or  two  found  on  the 
drawing-room  table.  He  accompanied  his  mother  and  sisters  to  a 
few  baUs  in  London,  then  he  had  a  few  weeks'  sailing  with  a  cousin 
who  had  a  yacht,  and,  finally,  he  betook  himself  to  his  new  tutor  at 
Addlebrain  Rectory. 

Dr.  Prior,  a  somewhat  stout,  short,  sharp-eyed,  and  snubby  red- 
nosed  gentleman  of  between  fifty  and  sixty,  received  Jack  with  a 
frank,  off-hand  manner.' 

"  Tou']l  make  yourself  at  home,  Mr.  Sogers — perfectly  at  home,  I 
hope,  and  consider  yourself  one  of  us,"  said  the  doctor,  blandly 
smiling.  '^  My  young  men  are  out  on  a  fishing  excursion,  and  Mrs. 
Prior  and  our  daughters  are  away  from  home.  They — our  daughters, 
I  mean— -do  not  reside  at  home,  as  you  may  suppose,  with  so  many 
young  men  in  the  Iiouse,  but  they  occasionally  visit  us  during  the 
term,  and  add  not  a  little  to  the  pleasantness  oi  our  social  circle.  I 
am  not  blinded  by  paternal  afiections,  but  I  do  say  that  there  are  not 
many  girls  like  mine.  No  nonsense  about  them— up  to  anything. 
They  fish,  and  ride,  and  shoot,  too— you  are  fond  of  field  sports,  I 
presume,  Mr.  Bogers  ? — or  Sogers  I  shall  call  you  in  future — and 
they  have  Oreek  and  Latin  at  their  fingers'  ends,  will  translate  a 
passage  of  Horace  or  Ovid  with  any  of  my  young  fellows — I  found 
that  one  of  them,  Tom  Webber,  who  passed'a  first-rate  examination 
for  the  civil  service,  had  been  secretly  coached  by  my  eldest  girl 
Selina,  though  I  knew  nothing  at  all  about  it.  Of  course,  he  naturwly 
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sajs  he  owes  every  tUng  to  her,  and  keeps  up  a  correspondence  with 
her  to  this  day,  which  will  lead  to  results  I  suspect — ^ha !  ha !"  And 
Jack  really  thought  that  the  doctor  winked  an  eye. 

"  At  all  events,  he's  a  jolly  fellow,  and  his  daughters  must  be  jolly 
girls,  aud  I  hope  that  they'll  stay  here  very  often,  and  I  dare  say  that 
I  shall  be  very  jolly,"  said  Jack  to  himself.  "  He's  a  very  different 
sort  of  fellow  to  the  skinflint  I  was  last  with." 

"  Tou  are  hungry  after  your  journey,  I  dare  say,"  continued  the 
doctor,  as  if  divining  Jack  s  thoughts,  and  anxious  to  show  that  he 
wasn't  a  skinflint,  at  all  events.  "  We'll  have  dinner  immediately, 
and  talk  over  your  future  course  of  reading ;  the  rest  of  the  party  will 
come  in  fori  a  late  tea.  Por  myself,  I  cannot  get  on  without  my 
dinner ;  I  never  make  the  attempt,  if  I  can  help  it ;  not  fond  of  an 
ascetic  life.  Very  well  for  such  a  man  as  Martin  Luther  and  the 
hermits  of  old,  but  does  not  suit  a  dignitary  of  the  Church  at  the  pre- 
sent day— ha !  ha  1  ha !" 

Dr.  rrior,  laughing  heartily  at  his  wit,  rang  the  bell  to  order 
dinner,  which  was  soon  announced.  Jack  had  never  sat  down  to  a 
better  dinner,  and  he  followed  the  doctor's  example  in  doing  ample 
justice  to  it.  He  drank  small  beer  to  the  doctor's  sherry,  and  found 
one  glass  of  his  tutor's  stout  and  sweet  port  sufficient  for  his  taste. 
The  best  part  of  a  bottle,  however,  had  disappeared  before  they  rose 
from  the  table. 

"  I  see,  Bogers,  you  don't  take  much  wine,"  observed  the  doctor,  as 
the  bottle  had  got  to  a  low  ebb.  ''  You've  helped  me  a  little,  though 
— eh  ?  Well,  you  are  right.  When  I  was  your  age,  I  never  touched  it. 
I  now  take  it  for  my  stomach's  sake.  I  have  scriptural  authority  for 
BO  doin|f,  which  is  satisfactory.  It  is  disagreeable  to  be  prevented 
from  doing  what  is  pleasant  from  finding  out  that  it  is  wrong — against 
good  manners  or  good  morals— eh  P" 

"  My  governor  takes  his  bottle  of  port  pretty  freely,"  observed 
Jack.    '*  You  and  he  would  keep  each  other  m  countenance." 

"Perhaps  yes,"  observed  the  doctor,  looking  up  at  Jack  from 
undemeatn  his  shaggy  eyebrows.  "  He  probably  takes  it  for  the 
same  reason  that  I  do,  or  because  he  likes  it — ha !  ha ! — that  influ- 
ences most  men.    Now  we'll  have  coffee." 

Late  in  the  evening  five  young  gentlemen  arrived,  between  the 
ages  of  twenty  and  sixteen,  in  rough  and  somewhat  dirty  fishing  cos- 
tume, clamorous  for  beer  and  bread-and-cheese.  The  doctor  intro- 
duced Jack  in  due  form  to  Swainson,  Marshall,  Watkins,  Brown,  anct 
Atkinson,  and  then  retired,  as  he  said,  to  his  studv  to  read. 

"  To  snooze,"  observed  Swainson,  the  eldest  of  the  young  gentle- 
men, nodding  after  him  as  the  door  closed.  "  Well,  Eogers,  and  how 
do  you  like  the  domine  ?  Had  a  good  dinner — eh  ?  I  thought  so. 
Heard  about  Selina  and  the  rest  of  the  girls  ?  Seldom  here.  Doesn't 
do  with  young  men — eh  ?  Add  to  the  pleasantness  of  the  social  circle 
when  they  are— ^h  ?" 

Jack  could  not  make  out  exactly  what  his  new  companions  meant. 
They  all  laughed. 

"  WeU,  they  are  all  very  first-rate  jolly  girls!"  exclaimed  Marshall. 
*  Here's  to  their  healths !    Atkinson,  old  fellow,  drink  to  the  eyes  of 
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the  fkir  Leonora.     You  know  well   enough  jon  are   Bpoony  on 
her!" 

"  Not  more  than  you  are  on  Juliana,"  retorted  Atkinson.  "  If  you 
say  much,  I'll  tell  how  I  caught  you  and  her." 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  you  young  scamp  !*•  cried  Marshall,  reddening. 
"  You  know  well  enough  what  I  told  you  at  the  time  was  true,  and  if 
you  mention  the  sabject  again,  just  look  out  for  squalls." 

'^  Then  don't  twit  me  about  Leonora,"  said  Atkinson,  sulkily. 
"  The  doctor  seems  to  have  a  good  many  daughters,"  observed  Jack, 
for  the  sake  of  saying  something. 

^  Just  six,  the  number  of  the  reverend  gentleman's  pupils,"  said 
Swainson.  "  You've  only  heard  of  three.  There  are,  besides,  Theo- 
dora, and  Jane,  and  Maiy.  To  the  best  of  my  belief,  at  all  events, 
Mary,  or  Maid  Marian,  as  we  call  her,  is  disengaged,  and  she  is  de- 
cidedly the  flower  of  the  flock.  Sogers,  you'd  better  look  out  for  her. 
If  you  can  show  a  fair  rent-roll,  she's  yours ;  but  if  not,  you'd  better 
not  talk  on  the  subject  to  the  domine,  that's  alL" 

Jack  thanked  Swainson  for  his  good  advice,  and  remarked  that  as 
he  was  an  eldest  son,  a^d  his  governor  had  some  thousands  a  year,  he 
concluded  that  he  would  be  considered  eligible  as  the  admirer  of  the 
fair  Mary. 

Jack  confessed  that  he  was  not  overworked  at  Br.  Prior's.  It  was 
considered  that  a  good  day's  work  had  been  done  if  two  hours  had 
been  devoted  to  reading  in  the  morning,  one  in  the  afternoon,  and 
occasionally  a  little  coaching  in  the  evening ;  but  neither  the  doctor 
nor  his  pupils  patronised  evening  work.  The  former  asserted  that  it 
injured  his  digestion,  which  it  was  very  important  to  keep  in  order ; 
the  latter  had  other  occupations  in  which  they  took  greater  interest. 
There  was  a  biiliard-room  in  the  village,  which  the  doctor's  pupils  had 
originally  got  ^established,  and  which  they  mainly  contributed  to  sup-* 
port.  Here  beer  and  tobacco  were  liberally  supplied,  the  latter,  when 
m  the  shape  of  cigars,  execrable,  and  far  from  beneficial  to  the  stomachs 
of  the  consumers.  Then  there  w^re  farmers  who  had  pretty  daughters, 
and  who  gave  teas  and  suppers,  and  were  always  happy  to  see  the 
young  men.  There  were  three  or  four  gentlemen's  families  in  tiie 
neighbourhood,  but  Dr.  Prior's  pupils  were  not  favourites  with  them, 
nor,  indeed,  was  Dr.  Prior  himself.  Several  reasons  combined  caused 
this.  They  were  divided  into  two  parties,  one  half  very  High  Church 
and  the  other  half  Low  Church,  or  Evangelical,  as  they  were  called, 
while  the  doctor,  who  was  the  broadest  of  broad  Churchmen,  pleased 
neither.  The  Eeverend  Eeginald  Bitual,  the  leader  of  one  party, 
looked  on  him  as  an  abandoned  heretic,  though  civil  and  friendly 
enough  when  they  met,  while  the  Eeverend  Peter  Protest  shook  his 
head  whenever  his  name  was  mentioned,  and  expressed  a  hope  tliat 
his  heart  might  be  changed  before  he  should  be  summoned  out  of  the 
world.  Still,  though  both  disliked  Dr.  Prior,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Mr.  Eitual,  who  spoke  of  the  Eeformation  as  a  dreadful  mistake 
and  of  Luther  as  a  pestiferous  firebrand,  had  a  far  more  intense  feel- 
ing of  hatred  for  Mr.  Protest  than  he  had  for  the  doctor.  He  hated 
him  because  he  denoimced  Borne  and  considered  that  the  Papal 
system  was  the  Woman  in  Scarlet,  because  he  laughed  at  apostolic 
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succession,  did  not  believe  in  baptismal  regeneration,  disapproved  of 
intoning  the  service,  lighting  candles  at  noonday,  and  assuming  un- 
usual vestments,  and  because  be  associated  with  Dissenters,  and  de- 
clared that  he  considered  they  possessed  equal  Christian  privileges 
with  himself. 

Dr.  Prior,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  associate  with  Dissenters,  stuck 
up  on  all  occasions  in  public  ior  the  Church  of  England,  and,  though 
he  did  not  mind  having  a  fling  at  a  bishop  in  private,  kept  his  views 
of  apostolic  succession  and  baptismal  regeneration  to  himself;  did  not 
hold  that  the  Pope  of  Bome  was  an  old  woman  in  scarlet,  though  he 
might  be,  and  Antichrist  and  ApoUyon  to  boot,  for  what  he  knew  to 
the  contrary ;  did  not  believe  that  the  Church  of  England  was  tending 
towards  Bomanism,  and,  whatever  the  Eeformation  might  have  been, 
was  thankful  that  he  was  not  a  Bomish  priest.  When,  however,  he 
met  Mr.  Eitual,  he  never  allowed  even  his  negative  objections  to 
Eome  to  appear.  A  Eomish  priest  once  came  into  the  neighbourhood 
of  Addlebrain.  Mr.  Eitual  received  him  with  open  arms,  and  invited 
him  to  his  rectory ;  Mr.  Protest  warned  his  congregation  from  the 
pulpit  against  the  emissaries  of  Eome ;  but  Dr.  Prior,  meeting  him 
with  Mr.  Eitual,  shook  hands  with  him,  asked  him  how  he  liked  the 
place,  and  from  that  moment  never  again  troubled  his  head  about 

While  the  upper  classes  supported  either  Mr.  Eitual  or  Mr.  Protest, 
the  farmers,  with  few  exceptions,  stuck  to  Dr.  Prior.  He  received 
them  at  his  house,  visited  them  at  theirs,  took  a  glass  with  them  on  all 
occasions,  and  attended  weddings  and  christenings  and  funerals  when- 
ever invited.  The  doctor's  pupils  were  generally  included  in  the  invi- 
tations he  received,  and  they  thought  it  very  good  fun,  but  it  was  not 
conducive  to  the  improvement  of  their  manners. 


CHAPTER  IIL 
TXB8T    STXF'TOSS. 

Jack  had  been  about  a  week  at  Addlebrain  Sectory  when  Mrs. 
Prior  and  the  three  youngest  Miss  Priors  arrived.  Mrs.  Prior  was  an 
active,  very  knowing-looking  dame,  on  whom  it  would  be  diflBcult  to 
play  a  trick  with  impunity.  The  Lliss  Priors  were  pretty.  Jack, 
from  the  flrst  moment,  thought  Mary  decidedly  so.  They  were  on  in- 
timate terms  in  Ave  minutes ;  there  was  nothing  bashful  about  the 
young  ladies. 

"  You  ride,  Mr.  Eogers,  of  course  ?  Well,  I  wish  that  you  would 
ride  with  me.  I  know  the  country,  and  can  take  you  all  over  it ;  but 
I  must  trust  to  you  for  a  horse.  We  are  so  seldom  at  home  that  papa 
does  not  think  it  worth  while  to  keep  horses  for  us,"  said  Mary. 

Jack  of  course  said  that  he  should  be  delighted  to  engage  horses, 
and  the  next  day  he  and  the  fair  Mary  set  off  to  have  a  scamper  over 
the  country,  as  if  they  had  been  acquainted  aU  their  lives.  Mary 
did  not  talk  Latin  or  Greek — in  fact,  knew  nothing  whatever  about 
either  one  qr  the  other, 

''  I  leave  all  that  sort  of  thing  to  my  elder  sisters,"  she  observed. 
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"  But,  between  you  and  I,  Mr.  Eogers,  I  don't  think  that  they  know 
much  about  the  classics  either.  They  learned  a  little  grammar,  and 
have  got  a  good  set  of  cribs  with  which  they  help  the  young  men,  and 
papa  all  the  time  thinks  that  they  are  so  wonderfully  clever  that  they 
could  take  their  degrees  at  the  universiir,  if  they  tried." 

Jack  assured  Mary  that  he  was  very  glad  that  she  didn't  know  Latin 
and  G-reek,  as  he  had  no  great  fancy  for  them  himself.  Mary  might 
have  been  very  fond  of  riding,  but  she  was  evidently  no  great  horse- 
woman Jack  saw  from  the  first,  and  was  afraid  that  she  would  be  run 
away  with,  or  be  thrown,  or  tumble  down  her  horse ;  but  she  laughed 
at  his  fears  when  he  ventured  to  express  them.  Off  she  went  at  a  fuU 
gallop.  Jack  following  as  fast  as  he  could.  Her  perfect  fearlessness 
conduced  to  her  safe^.  Jack  only  hoped  that  the  horse  would  not 
stumble  or  shy.  She  got  on,  however,  so  well,  that  at  last  he  ceased  to 
think  about  the  matter,  and  began  to  enjoy  the  ride  and  her  rattling 
conversation.  They  had  nearly  got  home  again,  and  were  passing  along 
a  green  lane,  when  a  cow  suddenly  poked  her  head  over  a  hedge  and 
lowed.  The  horse  started,  put  its  foot  into  a  deep  rut,  and  coming 
down  on  its  knees,  threw  the  young  lady  over  its  head,  and  then 
galloped  off  down  the  lane,  and  was  soon  out  of  sight.  Jack  chival- 
rously threw  himself  off  his  horse,  letting  go  the  rein,  and  of  course 
his  animal  followed  the  lead  of  its  companion,  and  also  ran  away, 
leaving  his  rider  kneeling  by  the  side  of  Mary,  who  lay  almost  sense- 
less on  the  ground.  He  had  no  notion  what  to  do.  lAe  looked  round 
to  see  if  there  was  a  pond  or  a  stream  near,  intending  either  to  bring 
his  hat  full  of  water,  and  to  pour  it  over  her,  or  to  dip  her  bodily  into 
it ;  he  was  not  qmte  certain  which  he  ought  to  do.  As  there  was  no 
water,  he  contented  himself  by  calling  loudly  on  her  name,  and  en- 
treating her  to  come  as;ain  to  her  senses.  At  length  her  blue  eyes 
opened  slightly,  and  she  looked  up  affectionately  at  him,  which  so 
satisfied  him  with  the  efficacy  of  his  remedy  that  he  continued  shouting 
louder  than  ever,  and  using  a  good  many  endearing  epithets,  which  he 
would  equally  have  bestowed,  by-the-by,  on  his  dog  had  it  been  hurt. 
While  thus  engaged,  who  should  4;um  up  from  a  lane  close  on  one  side 
but  the  doctor,  three  pupils,  and  two  daughters.  They  all  stopped, 
mute  with  astonishment,  for  a  moment,  not  comprehending  what  had 
happened. 

"  In  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  witnesses,"  exclaimed  the  doctor. 

"  Mary  !  Mary !  are  you  hurt  ?  What  is  the  matter  ?"  cried  out  the 
young  lady's  sisters,  running  forward. 

"  Is  this  the  way  you  take  care  of  my  daughter,  young  gentleman, 
when  I  entrust  her  to  you  ?"  asked  the  doctor. 

"  I  couldn't  help  it,  sir,"  stammered  out  Jack.  "  Miss  Mary  was 
skittish,  sir,  and  down  she  came ;  and  I  got  off  to  help  her,  and  our 
horses  ran  away,  and  that's  all  I  know  about  the  matter." 

"  My  daughter  skittish,  and  tumble  down  P  You  do  surprise  me, 
Mr.  Eogers,"  cried  the  doctor,  in  feigned  astonishment. 

"  Her  horse,  sir — her  horse,  I  mean,  of  course,"  exclaimed  Jack. 

"  It  was  my  horse,  papa.  Pray  don't  scold  Mr.  Eogers,"  murmured 
Mary,  recovering,  and  helped  on  her  feet  by  her  sisters.  "  An  old  cow 
firightened  my  horse,  and  he  threw  me,  and  he  scampered  off,  and 
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Mr.  Eogers's  followed ;  and  I  wonder  Mr.  S  wainson,  or  Mr.  Marshall,  or 
Atkinson  don't  think  of  trying  to  catch  them  for  us." 

This  remark  of  course  set  the  young  men  running  off  down  the  lane 
as  fast  as  their  legs  could  carry  them,  and  Maid  Marian,  as  she  often 
called  herself,  jumping  up,  began  to  laugh  heartily,  showing  at  all 
events  that  no  bones  were  broken,  though  Jack  at  first  thought  that 
the  laugh  must  be  hysterical.  The  doctor  looked  sternly  from  Jack 
to  Marian  and  from  Marian  to  Jack,  and  shook  his  head,  but  said 
nothing. 

"  There,  papa,  it's  all  right,"  cried  the  young  lady,  shaking  herself 
and  her  dress  into  order,  and  giving  the  doctor  a  touch  on  the  shoulder 
with  her  whip,  which  she  had  held  fast.  "  No  one  is  to  blame,  and  I 
don't  see  why  you  should  look  grumpy  at  Mr.  Eogers  or  me." 

'*  If  there  has  been  carelessness,  I  must  overlook  it,  in  consideration 
of  the  danger  you  have  run  of  breaking  your  neck,  and  I  hope  it  will 
be  a  lesson  to  you  in  future  to  look  more  to  your  ways." 

Jack  could  not  make  out  what  the  doctor  meant,  but  felt  that  he 
looked  more  sheepish  than  was  his  wont.  Her  sisters  smiled,  and, 
turning  round,  began  to  walk  homeward  with  their  father,  while  Jack, 
observing  that,  in  spite  of  her  declaration  that  she  was  unhurt,  the 
young  lady  walked  with  some  little  diflBculty,  offered  his  arm  for  her 
support,  and  followed.  .They  had  gone  some  way  before  they  met  the 
other  young  men  coming  with  their  horses.  Marian  was  too  thankful 
to  mount  hers,  though  it  was  not  without  difficulty  that  she  got  up, 
and  told  Jack  he  must  lead  it,  while  Atkinson  rode  his  steed.  On  their 
arrival  at  home,  Marian  had  to  confess  to  a  sprained  ankle,  and  had 
to  lie  upon  the  sofa,  and  Jack  somehow  or  other  found  himself 
sitting  by  her  side  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  time  he  could  spare 
from  his  studies. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
MABRIAOS  VEB8U8  CSLIBJLOT. 

ALTHOiraH  Mr.  fiitual  looked  on  Dr.  Prior  as  next  door  to  a 
heathen,  yet,  as  he  was  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  gave 
good  dinners,  he  was  ready  to  preach  in  his  church,  to  address 
him  as  his  reverend  brother,  and  to  partake  of  his  hospitality.  On 
some  of  these  occasions  he  had  seen  the  fair  Marian,  who  was  decidedly 
a  very  pretty  girl.  Mr.'  Eitual  was  a  bachelor,  and  although  he 
theoretically  admired  the  principle  of  celibacy  in  the  Church  of  Eome, 
as  he  had  not  himself  taken  an  oath  to  refrain  from  marriage,  he  con- 
sidered that  he  was  justified  in  himself  entering  into  that  state.  He 
had  made,  it  was  said,  several  futile  attempts,  mostly  with  young 
ladies  possessed  of  property,  and  at  length  he  was  enslaved  by  the 
beauty  of  the  fair  Marian.  She  quickly  discovered  her  conquest, 
though  she  was  doubtful  what  use  to  make  of  it ;  but  she  did  her  best 
to  keep  the  Beverend  Beginald  attached  to  herself  as  the  safest  course, 
knowing  that  it  would  be  easy  enough  to  get  rid  of  him  at  any  time, 
but  not  so  easy  to  whistle  him  back.  It  was  at  this  juncture  that 
Jack  Sogers  arrived. 
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She  liked  Jack  at  once.  He  came  up  to  her  notionB  of  what  a 
young  man  should  be,  and  Mr.  Situal  did  not.  She  had  no  prejudioe 
against  his  church  system,  but,  at  the  same  time,  she  had  not  the 
slightest  predilection  in  its  favour.  Why  Mr.  Hitual  had  so  many 
crosses  worked  on  his  pulpit-cushions  and  reading-desk,  and  stuck 
about  the  church,  and  had  pictures  of  saints  and  candles  li£;hted  on 
the  altar,  she  did  not  trouble  her  head  to  inquire ;  but  she  should  be 
happy  to  work  as  many  for  him  as  he  liked,  and  certainly  she  thought 
he  looked  better  in  the  rich  and  gay  vestments  he  occasionally  wore 
than  in  a  plain  black  coat.  She  would  have  liked  him  still  better  in  a 
hussar's  uniform.  Still  she  knew  well  enough  that  '^  one  bird  in  the 
hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush;"  she  might  have  the  Eeverend 
Eeginald,  she  believed,  at  any  moment.  He  had  a  living  with  five 
hundred  a  year,  with  a  nice  little  vicarage,  and  J^ck  would  have  a 
handsome  house  and  as  many  thousands ;  but  then  Jack  could  scarcely 
marry  for  some  years  to  come,  and  his  family  would  probably  be 
opposed  to  his  marrying  her  at  all.  Portunately,  the  Eeverend 
Beginald  took  a  holiday  soon  after  Jack's  arrival  at  the  vicarage,  and 
this  enabled  Marian  to  pass  more  of  her  time  in  the  society  of  her 
father's  pupil  than  she  could  otherwise  have  ventured  to  do,  for  fear 
of  exciting  the  jealousy  of  her  clerical  admirer.  The  result  was  not 
exactly  what  she  intended.  People  cannot  play  with  edged  tools 
without  cutting  themselves.  The  young  lady  had  a  heart,  though  she 
did  not  know  it,  and  that  heart,  in  spite  of  herself,  she  lost  to  Jack. 
She  had  the  sense,  however,  not  to  let  him  find  out  the  fact  too  soon^ 
and,  as  Swainson  observed,  he  had  never  seen  a  fellow  so  spoony  as 
Jack  soon  became.  His  admiration  for  Marian  made  him  much  more 
■attentive  to  her  father  than  he  would  otherwise  have  been,  and  the 
ddctor  declared  that  he  had  never  had  so  good  a  pupil,  though  he  had 
to  confess  that,  in  matters  of  learning,  his  knowledge  was  somewhat 
limited.  The  doctor  all  this  time  knew  nothing  of  Mr.  Eitual's  pre- 
dilection for  his  daughter ;  even  Mrs.  Prior  was  uncertain  about  the 
matter.  She  suspected  it,  and  that  was  all ;  and  her  daughters  were 
not  in  the  habit  of  confiding  their  secrets  to  her  keeping.  She  might 
have  had  their  interests  at  heart,  but  they  did  not  admire  the  way  she 
set  about  advancing  them.  Marian  had  an  idea  that  her  mother  and 
father  would  favour  Mr.  Bitual  if  they  knew  of  his  intentions — not 
that  they  would  not  infinitely  prefer  Jack  Sogers,  as  she  did ;  but 
then  for  Jack  she  would  have  to  wait,  and  be  on  their  hands  for  some 
time  longer,  while  Mr.  Eitual  might  be  secured  immediately.  Poor 
Marian !  and  yet  she  was  not  the  first  young  lady  placed  in  a  like 
predicament.  Her  wish  now  was,  that  Mr.  Eitual  would  keep  away 
some  time  longer — would  fall  ill  with  a  fever,  or  be  put  into  prison  by 
mistake,  or  into  a  madhouse,  as  other  people  had  been — anything  to 
keep  him  away.  He  had  only  started  to  see  some  friends  in  England. 
Greatly  to  her  satisfaction,  news  was  brought  that  he  had  been  invited 
to  travel  in  the  Holy  Land  to  take  charge  of  young  Lord  Transept, 
and  that  he  had  got  leave  of  absence  for  a  year.  She  neady  betrayed 
herself  by  her  delight. 

"  Why,  1  thought  you  rather  liked  Mr.  Eitual  P"  observed  one  of 
her  sisters. 
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She  protested  londly  that  sixch  was  not  the  ease. 

''Then  I  know  that  he  liked  you,  Marian!"  exchiimed  another. 
''  I  have  caught  him  three  or  four  times  looking  at  you,  as  men  don't 
look  except  they  admire  a  girl ;  and,  what's  more,  you  saw  him,  and 
know  it  as  well  as  I  do.  Besides,  I  overheard  what  he  said  to  yon  in 
the  garden  one  day  he  was  here,  and  what  you  said  to  him  in  return 
—eh?" 

Theodora  was  deservedly  looked  on  as  the  ill-natured  one  o'f  the 
family,  so  her  remarks  were  generally  not  much  attended  to.  How- 
ever, on  this  occasion  the  doctor  pricked  up  his  ears  and  resolved  to 
inquire  into  the  matter,  while  Mrs.  Prior  Iblt  that  she  ought  to  have 
discovered  it  before,  if  there  was  anything  in  it. 

Marian  felt  the  colour  rise  to  her  cheeks  as  she  tried  to  defend  her* 
self  irom  the  attacks  made  on  her  from  all  sides.  Jack  wcmld,  per- 
haps, have  believed  the  impeachment,  for  young  love  is  generally  in- 
clined to  be  jealous ;  but  sue  took  good  care  dim^tly  they  were  alone 
to  shower  such  heaps  of  ridicule  on  the  Beverend  Beginald  that  he 
was  thoroughly  satisfied  that  she  could  not  care  a  pin  for  him. 

Thus  matters  went  on  at  Addlebrain  Bectory  for  nearly  a  year.  It 
was  remarkable  that,  though  the  Miss  Priors  were  always  going,  they 
seldom  went  away  from  home,  and,  if  they  did,  they  very  soon  came 
back  again.  StiU  the  doctor  and  Mrs.  Prior  were  always  telling  their 
friends,  and  especially  the  parents  of  their  young  men,  that  their 
daughters  were  seldom  or  never  at  home.  Jack  found  the  time  pass 
very  pleasantly ;  he  did  not  read  much,  indeed :  as  he  was  to  be  the 
happy  possessor  of  five  thousand  a  year,  the  doctor  considered  that 
that  was  a  matter  of  very  little  moment.  Marian  improved  the  time 
as  far  as  Jack  was  concerned ;  and  he,  poor  fellow,  was  over  head  and 
ears  in  love,  though,  fearing  the  remarks  and  quizzing  of  his  com- 
panions, he  had  not  ventured  to  confess  his  feelings. 


CHAPTEB|T. 
THS  PRS8ENT  VERSUS  THE  FDTITBS. 

The  Beverend  Beginald  Bitual  returned  home,  and  not  long  after 
presented  himself  at  Addlebrain  Bectory,  where  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Prior, 
mindful  of  the  remarks  they  had  heard,  received  him  in  the  warmest 
manner.  He,  consequently,  believing  that  Marian  must  have  told 
them  of  the  attentions  he  had  paid,  was  delighted,  and  fondly  believed 
that  she  would,  on  being  asked,  consent  at  once  to  be  his.  He  was 
disappointed  on  hearing  that  Marian  was  out  riding,  and  was  not  ex- 
pected back  till  dinner-time.  He  debated  in  his  mind  whether  he 
should  make  his  proposals  in  form  to  the  doctor,  or  wait  till  he  could 
make  them  to  Marian  herself.  He  decided  on  the  latter  course.  The 
doctor  and  Mrs.  Prior  did  not  invite  him  to  stay  for  dinner.  They 
wished  to  prepare  their  daughter  for  what  was  coming,  and  to  advise 
her  to  accept  Mr.  Bitual.  Marian's  dismay  was  considerable  when,  on 
ler  return  nome,  she  heard  of  Mr.  Bitual's  visit.  She  was  certain  that 
le  intended  to  propose,  and,  if  so,  what  should  she  do  ?  She  would 
'onsult  Jack.    That  would  bring  matters  to  an  issue.    If  he  advised 
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her  to  accept  bim,  tben  she  would,  as  it  would  be  pretty  evident  that 
be  did  not  intend  to  marrj  ber  bimself.  But  tben  be  migbt  advise  ber 
not  to  accept  tbe  parson,  and  yet  not  marry  ber  after  all.  What  was 
to  be  done  r  Jack,  whenever  be  read  at  all,  read  novels,  and  of  course, 
if  Marian  did  not  read  tbem  also,  wbicb  she  generally  did,  be  en- 
lightened ber  as  to  their  contents.  He  bad  lately  been  reading  several, 
in  wbicb  tbe  hero  runs  off  with  tbe  heroine  to  Oretna  Green,  or  to 
Bome'otber  part  of  the  world  where  tbey  may,  in  spite  of  parents  or 
guardians,  be  happily  married.  Jack  and  Marian  had  laughed  at  some 
of  tbe  incidents,  out  tbey  bad  neither  of  them  forgotten  the  lessous 
tbey  had  received. 

Not  far  from  the  rectory  was  a  broad  river,  navigable  for  boats  of 
some  size.  The  doctor's  pupils  frequently  practised  rowing  on  it,  and 
Jack  especially  bad  become  an  expert  boatman.  Summer  bad  now  re- 
turned, and  Marian  took  a  great  fancy  to  boating.  She  said  that  Jack 
slbould  teach  her  to  row,  and  of  course  be  forthwith  bired  a  boat  and 
oars  suited  for  ber.  Now  and  then  tbey  got  Atkinson  and  Marshall 
to  accompany  tbem,  but  they  generally  dispensed  witb  tbeir  society. 
They  bad  gone  down  to  tbe  river  as  usual,  when  Marian  declared  that 
she  was  tired,  and  that  Jack  must  row  ber.  Of  course  be  gladly  took 
the  sculls,  and  as  be  rowed  on  she  leaned  forward,  and,  earnestly  look- 
ing bim  in  the  face,  opened  on  tbe  subject  of  the  Beverend  Beginald. 
Jack,  as  she  proceeded,  changed  colour,  and  looked  all  sorts  of  unutter- 
able things.  She  told  bim  that  Mr.  Eitual  was  desperately  fond  of 
ber,  that  ber  father  and  mother  approved  of  the  match,  and  then  asked 
bim  what  she  should  do. 

*'  Do  you  love  bim  in  return  ?"  stammered  out  Jack,  wbicb,  under 
tbe  circumstances,  was  the  most  sensible  question  to  put. 

Marian  said  sbe  didn't,  but  that  true  love  begets  true  love,  and  she 
couldn't  say  what  might  bappen. 

Jack  determined  to  be  out  witb  it.  She  looked  so  bewitcbin^, 
sitting  there  in  the  stem-sheets,  witb  ber  knowing  little  mutton-pie 
cap  and  feather,  and  crinoline  expanding  her  dress  of  blue  cloth  so  as 
to  fill  up  the  whole  of  the  after-part  of  tbe  boat,  be  was  certain  that 
tbe  major,  when  he  saw  ber,  could  not  possibly  object  to  bis  marrying 
if  he  was  once  to  see  ber.  He  likened  her  to  a  water-nympb— ^to  a 
mermaid — to  some  romantic,  nautical  heroine.  How  delightful  it 
would  be  to  sail  about  tbe  world  witb  her  in  a  fine  yacbt.  He  would 
get  one  as  soon  as  be  could ;  so  be  said : 

"  But  suppose  somebody  else  loves  you,  Marian,  witb  a  true  and 
devoted  love,  wbom  you  could  like  better,  to  begin  with,  than  Mr. 
Bitual,  what  should  jou  say  then  ?" 

"  I  should  like  to  see  the  gentleman  first  before  I  reply,"  answered 
Marian,  looking  archly,  and  perhaps  somewhat  tenderlj,  at  Jack. 

"  You  see  him,  tben,  now  before  you !"  exclaimed  Jack,  vehemently. 
"  Marian,  I  began  to  love  you  when  I  first  saw  you,  and  I  bave  gone 
on  loving  you  ever  since  more  and  more.     Will  you  marry  me  ?" 

Jack,  to  expedite  an  answer,  would  bave  liked  to  bave  taken  her 
band,  or  to  bave  been  still  more  demonstrative ;  but  to  do  this  he 
must  have  let  go  bis  oars,  and  perbaps  have  upset  tbe  boat ;  so  all  he 
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could  do  was  to  lean  forward,  and  look  unutterable  things  in  the  young 
.  lady's  face. 

Marian  had  now  the  game  in  her  own  hands,  but  she  must  play  it 
cautiously.  She  felt  that  she  did  love  Jack  very  much.  He  was  a 
fine,  handsome  young  fellow.     Still  she  was  wary. 

"  What  would  your  father  say  to  our  marrying  ?"  she  asked, 
quietly. 

"  Why,  you  are  just  the  girl  he  would  admire ;  and  if  he  was  a 
bachelor,  he  would  marry  you  himself,"  answered  Jack. 

"  That  is  quite  a  different  thing  to  letting  you  marry  me,"  she  said, 
smiling.     "  Besides,  I  hayen*t  a  sixpence  in  the  world." 

"  Oh,  but  my  governor  has,  I  know,  some  thousands  a  year,  and  he 
could  well  spare  a  few  hundreds  for  us  to  live«upon,"  said  Jack.  "I 
have  been  calculating  that  we  could  live  on  five  hundred  a  year  and  be 
very  jolly." 

"  That  I  am  sure  we  could,"  answered  Marian,  looking  very  sweet 
indeed.     ''  And  if  your  kind  father  can  give  us  that,  then—" 

"  Hillo !  you  two  young  people,  where  are  you  drifting  to  ?"  cried 
out  a  sturdy  voice ;  ai^d,  lookmg  up,  they  found  thtft  the'  boat  was 
gliding  down  towards  an  open  mill-dam,  through  which  she  would 
have  been  carried  in  no  pleasant  fashion.  Jack,  grasping  his  oars, 
pulled  lustily,  and  the  boat  was  soon  out  of  danger. 

**  Oh !  do,  dear  Jack,  get  to  shore  as  fast  as  you  can,"  cried  Marian ; 
and  so  he  rowed  away  with  all  his  might  towards  the  nearest  landing- 
place,  though  several  people  were  standing  there. 

As  the  boat  got  nearer,  they  were  seen  to  be  some  of  the  Miss 
Priors  and  the  doctor's  pupils,  and  a  clerical-looking  gentleman,  whom 
Jack  recognised  as  Mr.  Bitual.  He  could,  however,  now  look  on  him 
with  considerable  complacency.  He  and  Marian  tried  to  appear  as 
unconscious  as  possible,  but  he  especially  miserably  failed.  He  ob- 
served the  quizzmg  glances  of  his  companions  directed  towards  him  as 
they  came  forward  to  help  Marian  out  of  the  boat.  They  both  gave  a 
somewhat  bungling  report  of  their  proceedings,  and  felt  perfectlv  certain 
that  none  of  the  party  believed  them.  The  Miss  Priors  said  that  they 
had  been  sent  to  bring  Marian  home,  and  one  of  them  whispered,  "  For 
a  very  especial  purpose,  I  suspect ;  so  take  care  how  you  oehave." 

Marian  tried  to  avoid  Mr.  Bitual,  without  appearing  to  do  so.  No 
easy  matter.  And  at  length  he  glided  up  to  her  side,  when,  to  her 
vexation,  all  the  rest  of  the  party  lefb  her  to  him.  Some  men  might 
have  looked  with  rather  a  jealous  eye  at  a  young  fellow  like  Jack 
Bogers  escorting  the  ladv  he  intended  to  make  his  wife,  but  Mr. 
Bitual  was  too  well  satisned  with  himself  to  be  thus  troubled ;  be^ 
sides,  in  his  sight,  Jack  was  a  mere  schoolboy,  incapable  of  attracting 
the  serious  attention  of  a  young  lady  of  Marian's  age.  Jack,  of  course, 
walked  on  with  the  Miss  Priors  and  his  fellow-students,  laughing  and 
talking  as  loud  as  he  could.  Marian  and  the  Beverend  Begmald  were 
far  behind. 

''  Oh,  for  couragis  to  carry  me  through  this  troublesome  business!" 
she  said  to  herself;  "and  audacity,  impudence— anything  to  put 
him  off." 
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Mr.  Bitual  had  eyidently  made  up  his  mind  to  speak  then  and 
there. 

"  Miss  Mary  Prior,  I  have  long  admired  jou  as  a  young  lady  of  rare 
beauty  and  other  attractive  qualities,"  he  began,  in  a  tone  which 
showed  that  he  had  long  before  concocted  the  sentence. 

"  Thank  you,  sir ;  you  are  remarkably  complimentary.  Pray  go  on,'* 
said  Marian,  in  as  cool  a  way  as  she  could  assume.  "  Have  you  any- 
thing more  of  the  same  sort  to  say  ?'' 

''Much — much,"  ejaculated  Mr.  Bitual,  somewhat  thrown  out. 
''  The  admiration  I  feel  for  you,  my  beautiful  Mary,  has  induced  me 
to  ask  you — to  solicit — ^to  entreat  you  to  become  my  espoused  wife. 
WiUyou?     Oh!  say  yes." 

"  Suppose  I  did,  Mr,  Ritual  ?  Might  it  not  be  possible  that  some 
day  you  would  take  it  into  your  head  that  clergymen  should  not  have 
wives,  and  repudiate  me,  as  I  have  heard  of  some  people  sometimes 
doing?" 

This  was  a  piece  of  information  she  had  of  late  received  from  Jack, 
though  he  had  not  at  the  time  been  thinking  of  Mr.  Bitual.  That" 
gentleman  was  'horrified.  Who  could  have  put  such  an  idea  into  the 
young  lady's  head  ? 

''Impossible!"  he  exclaimed,  looking  affectionately  at  his  com* 
panion.  **How  could  you  think  of  such  a  thing?  There  was  a 
period  in  ecclesiastical  history  when  the  priests  of  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church,  with  the  chief  Bishop  of  Borne  at  its  head,  were  allowed  to 
marry ;  and  it  is  acknowledged  by  all  that  the  introduction  of  their 
forced  celibacy  was  an  innovation,  and,  in  my  humble  opinion,  an 
injudicious  one,  though  at  one  time,  I  confess,  I  thought  otherwise ; 
but  that,  my  sweet  Mary,  was  before  I  had  seen  you." 

Marian  had  by  this  time  got  her  courage  completely  up,  so  she 
answered  boldly : 

"  But  then,  you  see,  Mr.  Bitual,  when  I  grow  old  and  ugly  you 
might  take  up  your  former  idea,  and  send  me  back  to  my  papa,  which, 
I  confess,  I  shouldn't  like.  Besides  that,  I  can  assure  you  I  should, 
in  the  mean  time,  make  you  a  particularly  bad  wife.  I  know  nothing 
and  care  nothing  for  church  architecture  or  church  music.  I  do  not 
admire  you  dressed  up  in  those  silk  and  golden  robes  you  sometimes 
wear.  I  don't  like  fast  days,  or  candles  when  the  sun  shines ;  and, 
more  than  all,  I  do  not  comprehend  your  long  sermons,  or  understand 
the  object  of  all  the  bondings  and  bowings  in  which  you  indulge." 

Mr.  Bitual  was  thunderstruck.  Could  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman 
speak  thus  ?  He  certainly  had  had  a  very  low  opinion  of  Dr.  Prior, 
and  this  convinced  him  that  he  was  not  mistaken.  Still,  the  fair  girl 
walking  by  his  side  looked  as  sweet  and  beautiful  as  ever.  She  might 
be  only  trying  his  feelings,  yet  the  subject  was  rather  a  serious  one 
for  ajoke. 

"Then  am  I  to  understand,  Miss  Mary  Prior,  that  you  objec 
to  marry  me  ?"  he  said,  solemnly. 

At  that  moment  Jack's  handsome  face  turned  round  towards  her. 

"  Most  positively  I  do,  Mr.  Bitual,"  she  answered ;  and  then  closec' 
her  lipS;  as  if  determined  not  to  say  another  word. 
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"  Tben  I  think  the  sooner  we  join  the  rest  of  the  party  the  better," 
said  tlie  Eeverend  Eeginald. 

"  So  do  I,"  said  Marian,  and  walked  on  rapidlj. 

The  party  reached  the  rectory,  and  Mr.  Bitual  soon  after  took  his 
departure.  Marian  had  that  evening  to  undergo  a  severe  examination 
by  the  doctor  and  Mrs.  Prior ;  but  she  was  contumaceoua,  and  would 
give  no  reason  for  refusing  him,  as  it  was  evident  she  had  done,  except 
that  she  did  not  like  him. 

"  Oh !  that  is  no  reason  whatever,"  observed  her  mother.  "  I  am 
sure  I  did  not  like  your  father  in  the  least  before  I  married  him,  and 
yet  I  have  made  him  an  excellent  wife,  haven't  I,  doctor  P  Come, 
come,  Marian,  you  must  think  better  of  it.'* 

Marian,  however,  didn't  think  better  of  it,  and  consulted  Jack  what 
she  should  do.  He  resolved  to  write  to  his  father,  to  get  leave 
to  engage  himself  forthwith.  He  was  certain,  he  assured  her,  that 
there  would  not  be  the  slightest  objection.  He  was  therefore  horribly 
taken  aback  when,  by  return  of  post,  he  received  one  of  his  fistther's 
usually  laconic  letters : 

"Don't  make  a  fool  of  yourself,  Jack.  Your  Marian  may  be 
an  angel,  but  I  don't  want  you  to  marry  one.  Tell  the  doctor  I  have 
summoned  you  home,  and  I  will  make  it  all  right  with  him.  I  enclose 
a  cheque  for  fifty  pounder,  witb  which  pay  all  your  small  debts  like  a 
gentleman,  and  find  your  way  here. 

"  Tour  affectionate  Father, 

**  J.  EoesBS. 

"  Tell  the  young  lady  that  I'll  cut  you  off  with  a  shilling  if  you 
marry  without  my  leave;  and  so  I  will,  you  young  jackanapes. — J.  E." 

Jack  was  confounded  at  receiving  this  note.  He  first  tore  it  into 
a  thousand  fragments,  and  then  went  to  consult  Marian,  telling  her 
that  his  father  didn't  want  him  to  marry. 

**  I  was  afraid  so,"  said  Marian,  turning  pale.  **  What  is  to  be 
done?" 

"  By  Jingo !  I  have  it,"  cried  Jack.  ^"  My  father  wouldn't  think  I 
wanted  fifty  pounds  to  pay  my  debts.  I'll  pay  them  another  time.  I 
vote  we  run  off  to  Scotland,  and  get  married  forthwith.  The  doctor 
won't  be  in  a  great  hurry  to  overtake  us,  and  I'll  write  and  say  that 
I  am  coming  home  as  soon  as  possible,  but  that  I  have  one  or  two 
little  matters  to  settle  first." 

Marian  doubted  and  hesitated  about  running  away.  It  was  very 
interesting  to  read  about,  but  a  dreadful  thing  to  do  in  reality. 

"  If  you  don't  run  away  with  me,  you'll  have  to  marry  Mr.  Eitual, 
and  I  shouldn't  like  you  to  do  that,"  urged  Jack. 

Marian  knew  that  her  chance  of  marrying  the  Eeverend  Eeginald 
was  gone  altogether.  At  length,  she  made  up  her  mind  that  what 
Jack  proposed  was  the  best  thing  to  be  done ;  and  having  made  up  her 
mind,  she  was  as  eager  as  he  was  to  arrange  their  plans,  and  far  cleverer 
in  forming  them.    She  was  ready  to  start  the  next  morning — ^indeed, 
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there  was  no  time  to  be  lost — for,  should  Major  Bogers  write  to  the 
doctor,  he  would  be  compelled  to  keep  a  watch  on  his  daughter.  Jack 
told  the  truth,  and  said  he  was  summoned  home — he  concluded  only 
for  a  few  days.  Marian  received  an  invitation  to  spend  a  week  at  the 
house  of  an  old  friend,  a  Mrs.  Dalton,  a  schoolfellow  of  hers.  Jack 
most  politely  offered  to  see  her  to  the  railway  sti^tion.  The  doctor 
was  surprised  and  greatly  alarmed  to  hear,  three  days  afterwards,  by 
chance,  that  Marian  had  never  reached  Mrs.  Dalton's  house,  and  still 
more  to  receive  a  note  the  following  day  from  Major  Bogers  inquiring . 
why  Jack  did  not  return  home.  The  doctor  shrewdly  suspected  the 
truth,  and  on  driving  over  to  the  station  was  confirmed  in  this  opinion 
by  learning  that  on  the  morning  the  absentees  had  left  the  rectory,  a 
young  lady  and  gentleman  exs^y  answering  their  description  had 
taken  through  tickets  in  the  coup6  to  Carlisle.  The  doctor  on  this 
wrote  to  the  major,  expressing  his  deep  regret  at  what  had  occurred ; 
that  he  had  made  a  rule  to  keep  his  daughters  away  from  their  home 
in  order  to  guard  against  the  very  sort  of  thing  tliat  had  happened ; 
and  that  all  he  could  say  was  that  he  could  not  account  for  it,  and  that 
he  hoped  the  major  would  pardon  the  young  people,  for  a  finer  young 
couple  could  never  be  seen,  though  he  as  a  fiither  should  not  sing  his 
daughter's  praises. 

"  Humbug !"  muttered  the  major,  as  he  threw  the  letter  into  the 
fire ;  ''  hang  me  if  I  send  another  son  of  mine  to  a  private  tutor's 
unless  I  know  my  man  thoroughly.  I  dare  say  the  old  rogue  encou- 
raged the  young  geese  from  beginning  to  end.  However,  if  the  girl 
is  half  as  pretty  as  Jack  says,  there's  excuse  for  him ;  and,  by  Jove ! 
I  don't  know  what  I  might  have  done  at  his  age." 

A  week  after  this  a  carriage  drove  up  to  the  door,  and  Jack  ap- 
peared handing  out  a  very  simply  though  elegantly  dressed  young 
tady.  Mrs.  Bogers  was  inclined  to  be  hysterical,  but  the  major,  when 
he  saw  her,  punched  his  son's  ribs,  and  exclaimed : 

^'  Oh,  Jack  I  Jack !  there^s  some  excuse,  you  roffue.  Well,  I  shall 
have  the  pleasure  of  kissing  as  sweetly  pretty  a  gin  as  I  have  seen  for 
many  a  day.  Come  here,  daughter-in-law ;  I  don't  exactly  know  how 
to  show  my  displeasure  at  your  conduct,  and  if  you  prove  a  good  wife 
to  my  son  I'll  overlook  it." 

Whether  or  not  Jack  has  repented  of  his  early  marriage  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say.    Already  there  are  two  small  Bogerses  running  about  the 
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THE  LITEEATTJEE  OF  DEEAMS, 

Dreams  must  always  be  a  subject  of  interest,  stimalatiDg  as  they  do 
two  of  the  most  powerful  motives  of  the  human  mind,  curiosity  and 
superstition,  whicb,  again,  are  the  parents  of  knowledge,  and  also  of  those 
religions  which  sprang  from  the  classification  of  natural  phenomena  when 
these  eluded  the  sagacity  of  the  earlier  denizens  of  this  world. 

Moreover,  '<  In  the  youth  of  the  world  it  suited  the  purpose  of  God  to 
show  His  power  of  appropriation  and  sanctification  of  all  nature  and  of 
all  human  activity.  Thus  it  pleased  Him  early  in  the  history  of  the 
second  mundane  generation  to  illustrate  and  to  dignify  the  dream  by 
manifestations  therein  either  of  Himself  or  His  angelic  ministers." 

''  The  Literature  and  Curiosities  of  Dreams"  sets  before  the  reader, 
clearly  and  elegantly,  all  that  has  been  said  on  the  subject  in  time  past, 
and  contains  the  evidences  of  such  extensive  scholarship,  that  there  can  be 
but  one  opinion  of  the  zeal  and  ability  of  the  author.  The  task  was 
compassed  with  the  great  difficulties  not  only  of  compilation,  but  of 
management,  and  in  some  respects  reminds  one  of  the  "  History  of 
Fiction"*  in  style,  and  of  the  *<  Anatomy  of  Melancholy"  in  its  erudition. 
In  other  respects,  it  is  essentially  different  from  both,  and  takes  up  its 
station  in  the  ranks  of  literature  with  a  dignity  which  its  title  might  mis- 
represent to  the  casual  observer,  accustomed  only  to  the  vulgar  works 
professing  to  give  a  key  to  the  future. 

In  the  classification  of  materials,  we  find  chapters  more  or  less  inte- 
resting on  the  Place  of  Dreams,  Biblical  Dreams,  Dreams  of  Divine 
Origin,  Ancient  and  Modem  Interpretations,  Opinions,  Arguments  for 
Immortality,  Responsibility  and  Moral  Uses  of  Dreams,  Analogies  of 
Dreaming  and  Insanity,  Dreams  of  Animals,  Remarkable  Dreams, 
Ancient  and  Modem,  and  a  Dictionary  of  Interpretations. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  range  of  the  work  is  very  extensive,  and 
embraces,  within  a  comparaiivefy  small  space,  a  resume  of  so  many 
curious  and  abstruse  theories,  lucidly  illustrated,  that  it  is  difficult,  where 
the  author  so  carefully  reserves  his  own  opinions,  to  make  a  selection. 
There  are  one  or  two  points,  however,  of  primary  importance  which 
cannot  fail  to  strike  the  reader.  For  instance,  it  is  clear  that  memory 
must  be  regarded  as  the  test  of  dreams,  that  general  interpretations  will 
not  suit  individual  cases,  and,  in  this  respect,  present  the  same  obstacle  as 
the  inapplicability  of  fixed  or  standard  readings  or  laws  of  judicial  astro- 
logy. One  law  does  not  g^vem  the  interpretation  alike  for  all,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  we  constantly  find,  that  while,  with  one,  dreams  of  horses 
presage  a  certain  class  of  events,  thev  may  be  followed  in  the  case  of 
another  by  invariably  a  totally  dissimilar  fulfilment. 

^'  The  stars  incline,  but  not  enforce,"  may  be  said  likewise  of  certain 
dreams,  and  especially  of  those  of  an  allegorical  or  symbolic  character^ 
which,  when  vivid,  will  often  arrest  a  man  in  the  prosecution  of  some 
favourite  but  perhaps  unwise  undertaking.  They  are,  therefore,  insub- 
stantial messengers  in  one  sense,  even  although  the  pure  materialist  may 
argue  their  origin  in  some  disturbance  of  the  organic  frame. 

*  Donlop. 
VOL.  LIX.  T 
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Such  dream-messengers  are  akin  to,  and  not  less  remarkable,  perhaps, 
than,  those  angels  whose  "  bodies,  and  the  food  which  they  ate,"  when 
their  mission  ended,  resolved  themselves  "  into  nothing ,  or  tne  pre-exist' 
ing  elements. ^^*  The  mission  and  object  are  in  such  cases  the  reality ^ 
the  medium  of  communication  being,  to  a  certain  extent,  unimportant. 

There  is  absolutely  no  limit  to  the  belief  in  the  divine  nature  of 
dreams.  From  the  earliest  dawn  of  history,  as  our  author  shows,  dreams 
have  been  considered  sufficiently  important  to  be  recorded,  when  events 
generally  regarded  as  of  more  material  consequence  at  the  present  day 
have  perhaps  been  passed  over  in  silence;  and  this  importance  attached 
to  dreams  in  the  ancient  world  may  have  been  the  evidence  of  that  innate 
hope  of  immortality,  or  a  spiritual  existence  hereafter,  which  has  always 
been  so  sad  and  so  dear  a  speculation.  By  dreams,  which  reduce  abso- 
lutely to  nonentity  the  rules  of  time  and  space,  men  recognised,  and  even 
now  are  unwilling  to  deny,  that  life  is  twofold,  with  incidents  alike 
pleasing  and  pathetic,  tragic  and  comic,  in  sleep  as  when  waking. 

Ideas,  and  a  knowledge  of  words  or  language,  says  a  well-known 
theorist,  keep  pace ;  consequently,  he  whose  command  of  language  is 
limited  has  not  the  means  of  forming  extended  ideas,  and  without  these 
latter  his  dreams  must  be  comparatively  few  and  uninteresting.  There 
may  be  a  class  of  words  unknown  to  us,  the  absence  of  which  prevents 
our  forming  precise  ideas  of  the  wondrous  phenomena  about  us,  and  of 
comprehending  the  mystery  even  of  our  own  being.  Perhaps  in  dreams 
such  ideas  may  occasionaUy  be  dimly  shadowed  forth,  and  were  there 
any  psychological  art  analogous  to  that  of  photography,  by  arresting  the 
passing  shadows  in  our  dreams,  and  then  comparing  them  with  the  daily 
incidents  of  life,  we  might  be  enabled  to  span  that  gulf  which  now  abso- 
lutely divides  the  material  from  the  spiritual. 

There  was  published  some  years  ago  in  Indiaf  a  tale — ^if  tale  it  could 
be  called — in  which  a  chronological  consistency  or  continuity  was  given 
by  the  author  to  a  series  of  actual  dreams.  The  phantom  dramatis 
personcB  were  reduced  in  number,  and  from  them  was  selected  a  biological 
heroine.  The  whole  was  cemented  by  descriptions  of  natural  scenery,  and 
suggestive  quotations  at  the  heads  of  the  various  chapters,  which  pro- 
duced a  grotesque  eflfect  The  object  seemed  to  be,  to  show  the  contrast 
between  the  adventures  of  a  person  during  sleep  and  when  awake.  But 
the  most  curious  part  of  the  whole  is,  that  some  years  later,  in  a  book 
styled  *^The  Hashush- Eater,"  in  which  the  visions  narrated  were  pro- 
duced by  the  elrug  in  question,  a  very  striking  similarity  may  be  recog- 
nised to  the  ephemeral  production  of  the  Delhi  press. 

There  seem  to  be  three  kinds  of  dreams — the  terrestrial,  the  spiritual, 
and  the  celestial.  Of  the  first  are  dreams  essentially  of  the  earth 
earthy,  and  such  as  may  be  referred  to  physical  causes,  and  whose 
grand  type  is  the  incubus,  or  nightmare.  Of  the  second  are  those 
dreams  which  convey  warnings  from  the  dead,  and  which  are  composed 
partly  of  the  incidents  of  ordinary  life,  with  such  as  are  termed  superna- 
tural. To  this  class  belong  most  of  the  portentous  dreams  of  which  we 
read  in  profane  history,  and  those  phenomena  which  form  a  link  between 

*  Militia  Spiritu^is ;  or,  A  Treatise  of  Angels.  By  Henry  Lawrence.  London. 
1652. 
t  Idone;  or,  Incidents  in  the  Life  of  a  Dreamer.    Delhi.    1652. 
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things  purely  material  and  those  spiritual.  The  third  class  of  dreams  is 
in  many  respects  entirely  different  from  the  former,  and  appears  to  betray 
a  higher  origin,  inasmuch  as  it  must  be  erident  that  it  is  independent  not 
only  of  physical  conditions,  but  even  of  mental,  so  far  as  regards  a 
normal  condition  of  the  brain.  Moreover,  these  (so  to  speak)  celestial 
dreams  are,  for  the  most  part,  generally  typical,  or  analogous  to  some- 
thing else — are  more  distinct — even  in  this  respect  approaching  to  the 
nature  of  a  vision — and  are  of  an  abstract  character.  In  these,  too,  the 
transitions  from  beauty  to  deformity,  from  pleasure  to  pain,  from  bliss  to 
despair,  may  so  rapidly  alternate  as  to  satisfy  one  that  no  derange- 
ment and  restoration  of  the  digestive  organs  could,  in  the  short  space 
of  time,  produce  such  vicissitudes  in  the  world  of  dreams.  Here,  too, 
we  wander  in  regions  unknown  to  our  waking  perceptions  or  past  ezpe- 
rience — nay,  even  to  imagination ;  incidents  are  connected,  and,  in- 
stead of  the  companions  of  our  waking  hours,  we  are  either  alone  amongst 
pregnant  symbolisms,  or  move  amongst  visible  and  living  intelligences, 
such  as  we  call  angels.  The  forms  of  the  material  world  no  doubt  enter 
into  these  phantasma  or  visions,  and  the  result,  on  waking,  is  an  indelible 
impression  which  does  not  fade  with  years,  but  leaves  the  mystic  streets 
and  squares  of  the  spiritual  cities  which  we  may  have  visited  quite  as 
distinct  as  the  recollection — nay,  more  so— of  those  of  this  terrestrial 
sphere  which  are  familiar  to  us. 

Sometimes,  however,  there  may,  in  a  higher  state  of  oneiral  exaltation, 
occur  forms  such  as  are  not  to  be  described  by  words,  and  whose  appear- 
ance can  only  be  expressed  by  similitudes.  Thus-**'  as  it  were  the  like« 
ness  of  a  man's  hand" — not  that  the  form  was  in  very  fact  a  hand,  but 
rather  a  something  analogous  to  it;  "  as  it  were  the  voice  of  a  man"-— 
et  not  that  exact  sound,  but  its  archetypal  effect — ^intelligence  conveyed 
»y  a  sense  analogous  to  that  of  hearing,  and  yet  not  referable  to  any  of 
our  corporeal  senses — ^just  as  we  say  the  *<  voice  of  conscience''  for  want 
of  a  better  analogue. 

'^  The  terror  by  night,"  some  have  supposed  to  mean  *' panic" — ^that 
strange  influence  to  which  the  warlike  Romans  offered  propitiatory  sacri- 
fices— and  others  *'  nightmare;''  but  may  we  not  rather  assume  that  it 
means  that  class  of  dreams  which  impinges  on  the  sphere  of  visions  of  a 
denuuciatory  character  ? 

At  the  present  day,  however  convenient  it  may  be  for  the  practical 
man  of  the  world  to  ignore  the  supernatural,  there  are  few  who,  if  in- 
genuous, would  not  admit  the  effect,  more  or  less,  of  dreams  on  their 
waking  thoughts— not  perhaps  to  the  extent  of  influencbg  their  actions, 
but  certainly  of  attracting  their  attention  to  the  subject  of  what  are 
called  *^  coincidences," 

History  shows  that  dreams  have  at  all  times  been  the  prognostics  of 
some  of  the  most  memorable  events  on  record,  and  that  they  have  even 
been  taken  advantage  of  by  diplomacy ;  sharing,  however,  the  fate  in 
many  respects  of  pkrenology,  a  science,  as  is  suspected,  often  disparaged 
by  those  who  desire  to  monopolise  the  means  which  it  offers  of  studying 
human  nature. 

On  the  subject  of  the  moral  influence  of  dreams,  our  author  justly 
■emarin,  that  *^  our  success  in  our  efforts  after  self-government  may  be 
jstimated  partly  by  our  dream-correctness  or  devarication."     And  again 
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he  touches  on  the  delicate  subject  that  dreams  are  '^  a  sort  of  safety- 
vahe  for  disappointments." 

The  gods  approTc, 
The  depth  and  not  the  tumult  of  the  soul ; 

and  accordingly,  to  such,  who  under  a  stoical  or  epicurean  mask  conceal 
their  inward  suffering,  dreams  may  be  vouchsafed,  to  restore  in  some 
measure  the  balance  of  good  and  evil.  These  are  they  who  occupy  that 
position  '^  which  gives  an  opportunity  of  deiponstrattng,  under  fierce  and 
chronic  temptation,  rectitude  of  character." 

During  mental  suffering,  there  is  generally  a  key-note  controlling  or 
directing  the  sufferer's  grief. 

In  her  pathetic  lament,  Andromache  alludes  to  that  kind  of  thought, 
which  forms  the  initial  of  so  many  dreams. 

ovdc  ri  fjLoi  ciirer  wukiv6v  tiros  oMmv  alti 
fi€fivflfiriv  vvKTag  re  Koi  ^fiara  doKpoxfovo'a* 

And  Wordsworth  thus  expresses  the  Divine  beneficence  in  alleviating 
human  sorrow : 

Tet  tears  to  human  suffering  are  due. 
And  mortal  hopes,  defeated  and  o'erthrown. 
Are  moum'd  by  man,  and  not  by  Mm  alone. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  what  are  the  limits  of  dreams  in  their  influence 
on  the  moral  world. 

Some  of  the  most  intelligent  and  practical  of  our  countrymen  are 
believers  in  the  spiritual  nature  of  dreams,  without  either  acting  upon 
their  inspirations  or  otherwise  concerning  themselves  about  them.  Some 
shun,  while  they  recognise,  their  portentous  character,  and  seem  to  say, 
"  What  have  we  to  do  with  thee  ?*'  But  men  holding  the  highest  places 
in  the  roll  of  &me  have  dreamt  dreams,  and  experience  proves  that,  as 
a  rule,  non-dreamers  are  non-thinkers. 

We  knew  a  case  where  a  manf  who,  owing  to  almost  insurmountable 
worldly  obstacles,  was  debarred  to  a  great  extent  the  society  of  one  whom 
he  loved  with  the  utmost  passion  and  tenderness,  found  a  solace  in  tra- 
versing the  world  of  sleep  with  her,  and  who  felt  that  had  it  not  been  for 
this  strange  boon,  his  life  would  have  been  unendurable.  When  they 
met  in  reality^  he  often  felt  embarrassed  at  her  estrangement,  for  she,  in 
truth,  felt  no  reciprocity. 

The  responsibility  of  the  dreamer  is  a  question  of  much  interest,  and 
seems  to  have  been  decided  in  the  affirmative  ;  for  we  are  told,  that  as  the 
result  of  <*  evil  waking  desire  or  speculation,*'  some  dreams  cannot  be 
"  spotless." 

This  may  be  conceded  in  a  general  way,  but  in  most  cases  the  judge, 
we  believe,  would  sanction  a  recommendation  to  mercy. 

In  the  case  of  unhappy  royal  marriages,  for  example,  a  difficult  point 
would  arise,  for  it  would  be  hard  to  charge  with  evil  waking  desires  and 
speculations  the  prince  who  should  prefer  his  natural  to  his  political  or 
accidental  wife. 

♦  Homer. 

f  He  lived  latterly  abroad.  The  circumstances  were  unusual.  The  lady,  the 
irresponsible  cause  of  the  attachment,  might  well  have  been  (with  her  dower  of 
a  fine  intellect,  delicate  and  classical  beauty,  and  the  "  magic  spell"  of  a  rich 
voice)  the  bride  of  the  noblest. 
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We  cannot  strike  the  just  balance  between  true  affection  set  at  liberty 
in  the  land  of  dreams  and  conventional  affection — the  Anteros  of  every- 
day life — and  that  the  former  are  by  far  the  more  numerous  we  must  take 
on  Shakspearean  warranty  : 

Those  that  love  best  shall  not  their  love  enjoy. 

Memory,  as  we  have  said,  is  the  gate  or  test  of  dreams  ;  but,  in  an- 
other part  of  the  same  volume,  memory  is  interchanged  for  the  souL 

''  lyiat  which  so  vividly  remembers,  is  the  soul ;  and  if  in  sleep,  which 
refreshes  our  organic  nature,  it  utters  its  recollections  brokenly  and  in- 
distinctly, it  will  abundantly  compensate  itself  when  the  material  vesture 
which  clogs  it  shall  be  cast  away.  Much  of  the  indistinctness  of  dreams 
probably  arises  from  physical  unhealthiness." 

*'  Leibnitz  argues,  that  when  in  sleep  without  dreaming,  there  is  always 
some  slight  perception.  Kant  says  that  '  those  who  fancy  they  have  not 
dreamt,  have  only  forgotten ,  their  dreams.'  Mtiller  thought  sleep  the 
antagonism  of  the  animal  and  organic  functions.  Burdach  calls  sleep, 
the  '  primordial  state  of  the  soul,  where  it  finds  itself  when  it  awakes  to 
life.'" 

''  Doubtless  the  majority  of  dreams  are  what  Macnish  asserts  all  to  be, 
*  the  resuscitation  of  thoughts  which  in  some  shape  or  other  have  pre- 
viously occupied  the  mind.'  "*  But,  as  another  author  justly  remarks, 
*'  Experience  and  revelation  attest,  however,  that  at  times  the  struggles 
of  the  chained  spirit  to  employ  and  thus  to  enjoy  itself  amid  the  glories 
of  its  proper  clime  are  not  in  vain." 

'*  The  transportive  or  imaginative  faculty  that  causes  others  to  appear 
to  us  in  our  dreams,"  the  Acuity  of  flying  and  other  phenomena,  are 
discussed  at  considerable  length  and  with  judgment;  but  these  ques- 
tions,t  after  all,  appear  to  have  baffled  the  acumen  of  physiologists  and 
metaphysicians,  and  partake  of  the  obscurity  which  involves  the  secret  of 
life  and  the  existence  of  the  soul.  The  veil  of  the  immaterial  seems  to 
be  absolutely  impenetrable,  argue  as  we  may,  and  dreams  must  be  taken 
as  they  are ;  for,  until  we  hit  upon  an  infallible  mode  of  dream  inter- 
pretation, or  are  able  to  communicate  particular  dreams  by  administering 
diversities  of  food,  we  must  admit  that  our  grasp  has  been  eluded. 

The  author  of  the  present  volume,  however,  has  focussed  a  vast  amount 
of  thought  on  this  singular  and  interesting  subject,  and  may  be  said  to 
have  restored  it  to  the  position  which  it  held  before  the  diffusion  of  cheap 
oracles  of  fate  and  the  charlatanry  of  modem  professors  of  astrology  had 
brought  it  into  undeserved  disrepute. 

*  Amongst  the  many  curious  theories  respecting  dreams,  that  of  the  action  of 
food  on  the  trophonian  cave  of  the  stomach  has  not  been  thoroughly  or  satis- 
fiictorily  investigated  by  physiologists.  That  atomic  particles  of  an  animal  or 
vegetable  should,  on  entering  the  human  system,  be  capable  of  setting  in  motion 
the  complicated  machinery  of  dreams,  with  all  the  details  of  creatures  and  things, 
divine  and  human,  is  truly  wonderful,  for  it  would  augur  the  possibility  of  the 
basest  things  centaining  in  embryo  the  germs  of  the  purest,  and  vice  versd. 

f  The  physiological  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  Jfying  in  dreams  is  at 
variance  with  an  account  of  a  certain  hero's  exploits  at  the  battle  of  Moyrath: 
**  The  high  mental  exaltation  induced  by  religious  abstraction,  and  also  by  the 
vehement  affections  of  the  mind,  is  actually  attended  with  a  diminished  specific 
gravity." — Dublin  Univertity  Magazine, 
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BT  MRS.  ALFRED  M.  MUNSTER. 

CHAPTER  IT. 
COX<PLICATIOMS. 

Mr.  Charltoiv  was  beyond  measure  delighted  at  the  news  Mrs.  Errol 
told  him  when  he  rode  up  to  the  abbey  that  day  in  the  hot  noontide, 
while  Arthur  and  Laura  were  still  philandering  out  of  doors.  Poor 
broken  man  !  he  had  sufficient  moral  sense  left  to  feel  keenly  that  he  had 
been  an  inert,  self-indulgent,  neglectful  father,  who,  loving  his  mother- 
less child  deeply,  had  yet  left  her  to  the  irritating  persecutions  of  a 
domestic  gadfly.  Long  and  sorrowfully  had  he  turned  these  things  in 
his  thoughts,  but  he  had  no  energy  left  to  do  more  than  make  a  brief  and 
angry  protest  against  whatever  attracted  his  attention  for  the  moment, 
and  he  knew  that  such  conduct  on  his  part  could  be  of  little  aid  to  his 
daughter,  if  indeed  she  did  not  afterwards  suffer  trebly  for  it.  Judge, 
then,  of  his  happiness  at  the  prospect  which  had  opened  before  her.  Silent 
tears  rolled  down  his  pale  changed  face  as  Mrs.  Errol  told  him  of  her 
own  joy  and  "  the  children's"  perfect  bliss.  Remorse,  regret,  and  deep, 
unspeakable  relief  had  their  share  in  those  tears,  and  he  cluns;  to  his  old 
friend's  hand  as  though  it  were  an  anchor  of  safety  by  which  he  would 
fiiin  hold  fast. 

"  God  bless  you  for  all  you  have  been  to  me  and  to  her,**  waar  all  he 
said  at  that  time ;  but  afterwards,  when  he  had  become  a  little  quieted, 
he  and  Mrs.  Errol  had  a  long  and  happy  talk,  in  the  midst  of  which 
Laura  and  Arthur  came  in.  Then,  indeed,  when  the  girl  saw  how  the 
fact  of  her  being  Arthur's  promised  wife  sufficed  to  make  three  people 
supremely  blessed,  while  her  own  feelings  on  the  subject  were  somewhat 
undecided,  what  marvel  is  it  that  what  misgivings  she  had  left  should  go 
over  to  the  other  side  ?  Indeed,  the  sight  of  her  father's  delight  com- 
pletely overwhelmed  this  soft  impressible  nature;  and  when  he  kissed  and 
blessed  her,  and  told  Arthur  to  be  more  tender  and  careful  of  her  than 
her  old  father  had  been,  a  stranger  suddenly  coming  on  the  group  might 
have  thought  it  rather  a  question  of  a  funeral  than  a  marriage,  so  tearful 
were  all  the  performers. 

But  that  stage  gave  place  to  a  pleasanter  one  ;  and  when  they  were 
all  seated  at  luncheon,  the  every-day  beef-and-puddiog  intercourse  of  the 
table  helped,  as  common-place  things  will  do,  to  sober  down  the  exaka^ 
turn  of  everybody. 

But  Mrs.  Charlton !  When  her  husband  told  her  the  story,  her  dislike 
to  Laura  seemed  justified  ;  **  a  scheming,  artful,  designing  little  puss,"  afi 
she  afterwards  called  her  in  her  private  talk  with  Clara. 

Laura  had  won  something  which  the  lady  had  wished  earnestly  to  win 
for  her  own  child;  and  although  Clara  had  never  had  a  chance  of  gaining 
the  prize,  and  never  could  have  had,  had  Laura  never  existed,  still,  with 
that  logical  clearness  and  justice  which  so  eminently  distinguishes  some 
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female  minds,  Mrs.  Charlton  defined  to  lier  own  satts&otion  that  Laura 
had  taken  Clara's  lover  from  her,  and  was  therefore  to  be  nlified. 

In  a  dtty  or  two  her  mood  oooled.  When  Mrs.  Errol  called,  she  was 
all  sweet,  soft  flatteries  and  self-gratulation  at  the  mntual  good  fortune 
of  the  dear  young  people.     In  her  heart  she  reasoned  thus : 

"  If  the  marriage  ekould  go  oo,  Laura  will  have  a  position,  which  we 
should  do  ill  not  to  ooneiliate.  It  would  never  do  for  my  girls  not  to 
have  the  entree  at  Feltham  Abbey.  But  a  year  is  to  pass  first,  and  a 
year  is  a  long  time.  Adelaide  will  be  home  with  her  sister  in  spring, 
and  Marion  writes  roe  that  she  is  wonderfully  unproved  in  beauty  and 
style.  What  idiots  that  woman  and  boy  must  be  I  to  choose  an  unformed 
plain  diit  like  that  to  fill  such  a  station  as  that  of  Mrs.  Errol  of 
Feltham  Abbey,  and  to  choose  her,  too,  from  beside  one  of  my  girls.'' 

But  the  choice  vas  made ;  and,  however  things  might  turn  out,  what- 
ever change  twelve  months  might  make  in  the  feelings  of  the  parties 
principally  concerned,  Mrs.  Charlton  decided  that,  for  the  present,  the 
proper  tfamg  to  be  done  was  to  be  eordial  and  kind  to  Laura,  and  to 
endeavour  by  such  cordiality  to  obliterate  the  memory  of  former  un- 
pleasantness. Clarm  felt  deeply  injured  at  first.  The  idea  of  any  other 
girl  appropriating  any  eligible  young  man  in  the  neighbourhood  was  in- 
tolerable to  her ;  but  that  Laura,  on  whom  she  had  always  looked  as 
being  little  better  than  an  obliging,  silent,  almost  half-witted  creature, 
riiould  have  secured  such  a  prise  as  Arthur  Enrol,  was  as  inconceivable  as 
it  was  annoying. 

It  was  well  for  Laura  that  the  dignities  looming  in  the  future  for  her 
were  so  important  in  the  eyes  of  the  ladies  at  Charlwood,  otherwise  she 
would  have  found  her  last  year  of  freedom  more  unoomfoitable  than  those 
which  had  preceded  it. 

As  it  was,  she  did  not  end  her  visit  at  the  abbey  until  the  beginning 
of  August,  and  then  she  only  returned  home  because  Mrs.  Charlton  was 
very  iiL  A  feverish  cold,  neglected  in  favour  of  some  pic-nics  and  an 
archery  fdte  and  ball,  had  revenged  itself  by  utterly  prostrating  the  good 
lady ;  and  as  Clara  struck  work  very  early  in  the  illness,  declaring  her- 
self quite  knocked  up  by  her  close  attendance  in  the  sick-room,  Laura 
went  home  to  take  her  share  of  the  nursing. 

A  fortunate  thing  for  Arthur ;  for  when  she  was  away  from  him,  she 
learned  the  full  value  of  his  tenderness  and  love.  He  would  not  have 
lamented  her  absence  as  he  did,  had  he  known  how  much  it  increased 
Laura's  affection  for  him.  Indeed,  every  day  made  her  more  thankful 
for  her  lot.  In  her  ignorance,  she  knew  not  that  the  equable  calm  sisterly 
affection  she  felt  for  him  was  as  unlike  the  love  she  could  feel  as  a  calm 
grey  day  is  to  one  flowing  with  fervid  heat  and  beauteous  with  colour 
and  radiance.  Some  people  may  think  the  shadowed  grey  day  the  most 
enjoyable,  but  what  of  that?     ''  Folk  must  dree  their  weird." 

Mrs.  Charlton  was  down-stairs  in  the  drawing-room.  It  was  her  first 
reappearance  there,  and  with  a  close  cap  on  and  many  shawls  wrapped 
about  her,  she  certainly  looked  a  good  deal  altered.  Laura  was  reading 
aloud  to  her,  and  Clara  sat  near  a  window  which  commanded  the  lime- 
avenue,  watching  forthe  coming  of  a  certain  major  of  dragoons  (just  then 
quartered  at  Carton),  who  had  given  sundry  signs  of  capitulation.  She 
sees  a  horseman  afar  off,  and  stretches  her  fair  long  neck  in  pleased  ex- 
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pectatioD,  which  was  almost  certainty,  bat  presently  a  rezed  and  petulant 
expression  came  over  her  face. 

'*  I  declare,  here  is  Arthur  Errol  again !  It  is  really  too  bad.  One 
cannot  be  free  of  him  for  a  single  day." 

Mrs.  Charlton  may  have  been  of  late  contrasting  the  care  she  received 
from  Laura  with  the  indifference  towards  her  displayed  by  her  own  child, 
or  she  may  have  been  annoyed  by  the  ungnaraed  speech  of  the  young 
lady,  for  she  answered  with  some  asperity : 

**  How  ill  bred  you  have  become,  Clara !  Arthur  is  always  welcome 
here,  as  much  for  his  own  sake  as  Laura's.  It  would  be  strange  indeed 
if  he  were  to  absent  himself.  Gt>  down  and  meet  him,  Laura,  and  keep 
him  somewhere  till  Clara  has  had  time  to  recover  her  temper.  You  must 
iorgiYB  her,  my  dear.     I  dare  say  she  expected  some  one  else." 

**  I  do  not  mind  in  the  least,"  said  Laura,  smiling.  **  I  am  sure 
Arthur  will  be  very  glad  to  see  you  down-stairs  again.  I  suppose  I  may 
»bring  him  in  ?" 

*'  Certainly.  When  Clara  is  herself  ag^in,  I  shall  be  delighted  to  see 
*im." 

Laura  left  the  room,,  and  Clara,  swelling  with  sullen  dignity,  had  a 
-smart  lecture  on  the  rudeness  and  impolicy  of  her  behaviour.  After  a 
tshort  interval,  Arthur  and  Laura  entered,  and  they  sat  by  the  invalid's 
sofa  until  Dr.  Fenton,  Mrs.  Charlton's  physician,  came,  when  Laura  put 
on  her  hat  and  walked  with  Arthur  to  the  road,  where  he  mounted  his 
horse  and  rode  away.  When  Laura  returned  to  the  house  the  doctor  had 
gone,  and  Mrs.  Charlton  desired  to  see  her.  Laura  found  her  flushed  and 
disturbed. 

'<What  is  the  matter,  mamma?  Did  not  Dr.  Fenton  think  you 
much  improved  ?'* 

'*  Yes,  my  dear,  but — I  declare,  Laura,  I  hardly  know  how  to  tell  you 
— but  he  says  I  must  go  to  Whitecliffe  for  a  month  or  two,  and  that 
Fan  and  Eva  need  bracing  air  and  sea-bathing  as  well,  and  of  course  I 
cannot  take  them  and  their  maid  without  some  one  to  keep  them  in 
order.  Of  course  Clara  is  the  proper  person  to  come,  but  when  I 
broached  it  to  her  just  now  she  behaved  most  ungratefully,  and  declares 
she  will  not  go.  Could  you  for  a  moment  think  of  leaving  this  just  now, 
and  coming  with  me  P  Indeed,  I  am  ashamed  to  ask  you,  but  you  know, 
so  weak  as  I  am  now,  I  should  be  killed  with  those  boisterous  children, 
and  they  are  so  insubordinate  to  every  one  but  you.  Mrs.  Errol  and 
Arthur  will  be  very  angry  with  me,  but  what  can  I  do  ?" 

*'  I  shall  go  with  pleasure,"  answered  Laura.  ^'  You  will  be  much 
better  off  with  me  than  Clara,  for  she  is  herself  so  easily  made  ill,  and 
the  children  don't  mind  her  in  the  least." 

'*  That's  true.  And  indeed,  Laura,  you  are  a  dear,  kind  child  I  You 
show  more  gratitude  for  my  care  of  you  than  my  own  girls !" 

**  I  shall  be  very  glad  if  I  can  be  of  use.  When  do  you  think  of 
going?" 

'*  The  doctor  says  we  are  going  to  have  a  sultry  autumn,  and  that  I 
must  leave  this  soft,  warm  atmosphere  at  once ;  there  are  too  many  trees 
about  here  for  an  invalid.  I  think  I  could  be  able  to  travel  next  week. 
I  selected  Whitecliffe  because  it  is  within  three  miles  of  Cragsmere,  Sir 
Thomas  Lenox's  place.     He  was  uncle  to  poor  Colonel  Lenox.     They 
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have  no  end  of  money,  and  no  ehUdren ;  a  queer  old  couple,  very  odd 
indeed,  and  they  might  have  done  more  for  me  when  Colonel  Lenox 
died;  bat  it  will  be  pleasanter  to  have  some  one  one  knows  within  easy 
distance  than  g^  to  a*  gayer  place,  where  we  should  have  no  connexions. 
What  do  you  think  ?" 

**  It  is  quite  the  same  to  me,  if  you  please  yourself.  I  shall  be  so  glad 
to  be  near  the  sea.  I  think  the  only  thing  wanting  to  the  perfection  of 
Chart  wood  and  Feltham  Abbey  is  that  they  are  out  of  sight  and  sound 
of  the  sea." 

'*  I  am  glad  you  can  promise  yourself  any  pleasure  from  the  visit.  I 
am  very  much  obliged  indeed,  Laura,  by  your  ready  consent." 

Then  Mr.  Charlton  came  in,  and  the  plan  was  submitted  to  him.  He 
was  too  glad  to  see  something  like  affection  and  union  between  his  wife 
and  daughter  to  raise  any  obstacle,  and  the  details  were  discussed  and 
arranged. 

Next  day  Laura  went  to  Feltham,  and  had  to  combat  Arthur's  distaste 
to  the  scheme ;  but  his  mother  agreed  with  Laura  in  thinking  it  her 
duty  to  go,  and  Arthur  comforted  himself  by  remembering  that  he  bad 
some  friends  who  lived  about  ten  miles  from  Whitecliffe,  and  to  whom  he 
resolved  to  pay  a  long-promised  visit.  Early  in  the  following  week  the 
family  party  started,  and  two  days  after  were  established  in  the  prettiest 
house  in  Whitecliffe,  with  a  glorious  sea- view  on  one  side,  and  on  the 
other  a  far  perspective  of  wood  and  valley,  terminating  in  a  range  of 
purple  hills.  Mrs.  Charlton  began  to  grow  better  at  once,  but  her 
temper  shjvpened  with  her  appetite,  and  Laura  almost  regretted  the 
hours  of  attendance  she  had  passed  by  the  sick-bed  and  invalid  couch 
when  she  felt  that  languor  and  amiability  vanished  together.  A  certain 
potentate,  who  shall  be  nameless,  is  not  the  only  one  whose  good  resolu- 
tions have  vanished  with  the  bodily  weakness  which  originated  them. 

One  day  when  Laura  returned  from  the  beach  after  bathing,  as  she 
was  ascending  the  steps  at  the  front  door,  with  the  two  little  girls  cling- 
ing to  her  dress,  Eva  cried,  '*  Oh  I  what  a  funny  old  man  I"  and,  look- 
ing in  the  direction  in  which  the  child  pointed,  Laura  saw  at  the  sitting- 
room  window  above  her  head  a  little  brown,  withered  face,  with  the 
strangest  expression,  compounded  of  testiness  and  kindness;  a  thick, 
bushy  shock  of  white  hair  came  well  over  the  forehead,  and  with  as  thick 
white  whiskers,  formed  a  complete  border  round  the  absurd- looking 
little  face.  Meeting  Laura's  upward  glance,  this  queer  little  head  nodded 
familiarly  to  her,  and  leaning  from  the  window,  called  out, 

'*  Qood  morning.  Miss  Charlton.  Come  up  and  be  introduced  to  us. 
My  wife  and  I  are  here,  and  we  have  been  waiting  to  see  you.  Don't 
wait  to  put  up  your  wet  locks  ;  they  look  very  well  as  they  are." 

Laura  laughed,  and,  despite  the  prohibition,  was  about  entering  her 
own  room  to  make  herself  presentable,  when  the  drawing-room  door 
opened,  and  the  owner  of  the  little  brown  face,  a  little  brown  man,  came 
out  and  laid  his  hand  on  her  shoulder. 

"  No,  no,  you  shall  not  escape.  We  have  no  time  to  stay.  I  am  Sir 
Thomas  Lenox  ;  come  in  and  see  my  wife." 

And  Laura,  finding  there  was  no  avoiding  the  trial  of  appearing  in 
her  dishevelled  state,  made  the  best  of  it,  and  allowed  herself  to  be  led 
into  the  drawing-room,  where  sat  Mrs.  Charlton  and  a  little  old  lady  very 
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like  ihe  oJd  gentleman,  and,  wone  than  a)],  a  gentleman  bj  no  means 
old,  whose  perfect  elegance  made  Laura  feel  with  poignant  shame  that 
her  pink  gingham  dress  was  mirched  with  sand,  and  that  her  hair  was 
what  ladies  call  **  a  perfect  fright*'  Blushing  and  confused,  she  could 
scarcely  command  self-possession  enough  to  acknowledge  the  introduc- 
tions that  took  place,  but  she  learned,  at  least,  that  the  youngs  man  was 
CcJonel  Home,  though  how  he  came  there  she  could  not  imagine. 

Her  fresh,  pretty  blushing  youth  seemed  to  work  like  a  charm  on  the 
old  couple  ;  they  sat  one  on  each  side  of  her,  and  paid  her  exclusive  at* 
tention,  while  Colonel  Home  devoted  himself  to  the  entertainment  of 
Mrs.  Charlton,  who,  pleased  with  her  companion,  could  not  refrain  from 
an  uneasy  watchfulness  of  the  trio  on  the  other  side  of  the  room. 

Laura  soon  fbrgtvt  her  untidy  appearance  in  the  pleasure  she  derived 
irom  her  new  acquaintances.  In  her  very  restricted  intercourse  with  the 
world  she  had  never  met  with  any  people  at  all  like  them,  and,  indeed, 
there  was  enough  of  character  and  originaKty  about  both  to  interest  and 
amuse  even  an  experienced  student  of  life.  It  seemed  to  be  their  in* 
variable  rule  to  dispute  about  everything,  great  or  small,  and  their  manners 
hAd  the  queerest  mixture  of  kindliness,  brusqueness,  and  old-fashioned 
polish  that  can  possibly  be  imagined.  They  were  shrewd  enough  to  be 
l[uite  aware  that  Mrs.  Charhon's  submission  to  their  whims  was  caused 
by  the  hope 'that  her  children  should  inherit  the  wealth  of  her  first  hus- 
band's uncle  and  aunt,  and  they  despised  her  meanness  at  the  same  time 
that  they  played  with  it.  They  had  always  disliked  her,  and  although  in 
her  widowhood  they  had  helped  her  frequently  and  substantially,  they 
knew  very  well  that  her  gratitude  was  merely  lip-service,  for  that  her 
expectations  far  outran  anything  which  either  duty  or  inclination  bade 
them  do  for  her. 

It  was  at  first  merely  an  un amiable  desire  to  torment  her  which  had 
caused  them  to  be  amiable  to  her  step-daughter;  but  Laura  had  always 
been  a  success  with  old  people,  to  whom  she  had  the  prettiest  deferential 
softness  of  manner,  arising  from  her  kindly  nature  and  her  inborn  vene- 
ration, and  the  old  couple  fslt  attracted  towards  her  in  a  way  that  had  no 
parallel  in  their  experience. 

"  Lucy  Charlton  !**  cried  Lady  Lenox,  in  her  sharp  clear  voice,  "  do  you 
not  think  Miss  Chariton  has  a  look  of  our  poor  dear  Frank  about  the  brow 
and  eyes  ?" 

Mrs.  Charlton  smiled  a  forced  smile,  half  sad  for  lefiu  Frank,  and  half 
interest  in  the  supposed  resemblance ;  but,  after  a  conscientious  examina- 
tion, she  could  not  bring  herself  to  say  more  than — 

"  Perhaps  there  may  be  a  slight  likeness,  dear  aunt;  but  the  difference 
of  sex,  you  know." 

**  Yes,  but  our  Frank  was  as  fair  and  finely  featured  as  a  girl,"  retunied 
the  mother.  "  And — ^yes,  my  dear,  it  certainly  is  so,  you  are  very  like 
him.  I  could  not  tell  what  drew  me  to  you  all  at  once.  He  was  our 
only  son,  our  only  child,  and  he  was  killed  at  Alma." 

•*  Poor  dear  fellow !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Charlton,  tenderly.  **  So  young 
and  so  brave !     I  grieved  so  for  him." 

Sir  Thomas  turned  short  round  towards  her. 

"  Yes,  I  heard  of  your  grief.  You  mourned  him  at  two  pic-nics  and  a 
ball  the  week  we  sent  you  the  news." 
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Mn.  Chtrlton  flushed  trith  anger  and  confusion,  and,  feeling  that  Sir 
Thomas's  information  mast  have  been  very  precise,  did  not  dare  to  deny 
it ;  but  Colonel  Home  came  to  ber  asnstance. 

'*  It  is  sometimes  a  nobler  and  higher  duty  to  conceal  our  grief  than  to 
indulge  it,  Sir  Thomas,"  he  said.  **  Of  course  Mrs.  Charlton's  engage- 
ments must  hare  been  made  before  the  news  reached  her,  and  she  may  not 
have  thought  it  right  to  spoil  the  arrangements  of  so  many  people." 

"  Xot  a  bit  of  it.  Home.  She  was  Mrs.  Lenox  then.  The  people  would 
not  have  missed  her." 

"  Excuse  me  for  most  decidedly  disagreeing  with  you.  I  cannot 
imagine  such  a  possibility  as  Mrs.  Charlton's  not  being  missed." 

*'  Come,  don't  talk  such  nonsense,  Home.  Old  lady !  don't  you  think 
it  time  we  were  moving  ?  Lucy  Charlton,  I  think  you  a  very  fortunate 
woman  to  have  such  a  step-daughter.  When  you  are  somewhat  better, 
she  must  come  and  stay  at  Cragsmere  with  us." 

"  We  shall  be  most  happy  indeed,  dear  uncle.  I  perfectly  dote  on 
Cragsmere.     Such  a  sweet  old  place  !" 

"  Dou't  be  a  humbug,  Lucy !  You  know  you  always  hated  it.  Yon 
yawned  from  morning  till  night ;  and  your  maid  told  my  wife's  maid, 
who  told  my  wife,  that  you  said  you  would  have  died  with  weariness  there 
had  it  not  been  for  meal-times.  But,"  turning  to  Laura,  *'  I  think  better 
of  you,  my  dear,  than  to  think  you  will  kill  yourself  with  yawning.  We 
are  a  rough  old  pair,  somewhat  rusty  with  having  lived  so  long  out  of  the 
world,  and  soured  by  the  loss  of  the  creature  we  loved  best,  and  the  only 
ane  that  loved  us.  But  we  have  quantities  of  old  rubbish  up  in  the  old 
house  which  people  are  always  wanting  to  see,  and  you  may  possibly 
like  that;  and  we  have  very  fine  coast  scenery." 

Mrs.  Charlton  resolved  not  to  take  notice  of  the  snubs  dealt  so  liberally 
out  to  her,  and,  persistently  amiable,  exclaimed  in  a  rapture : 

'*  Ob  1  the  antiquities  at  Cragsmere  are  really  magnificent,  and  there 
are  not  finer  views  in  England." 

Sir  Thomas  ignored  this  speech,  but  his  wife  said,  with  a  fainter  re* 
flexion  of  her  husband's  sharpness : 

''  Our  curiosities  are  all  the  better  worth  seeing  that  they  are  not  of 
oar  collecting;  but  if  you  should  not  care  for  them,  Miss  Charlton,  we 
have  still  something  to  offer  you ;  we  really  do  pride  ourselves  on  our 
flowers." 

And  with  a  very  earnest  repetition  of  their  invitation  the  strange  pair 
and  Colonel  Home  took  their  departure,  Mrs.  Charlton  lavishing  ^'  nods 
and  becks  and  wreathed  smiles"  on  them  firom  the  window.  When  the 
carriage  had  rolled  away,  she  turned  to  Laura : 

"  They  grow  more  and  more  disagreeable.  I  never  saw  such  an  in- 
tolerable old  pair.  If  it  were  not  my  duty,  for  the  sake  of  the  poor  girls, 
I  should  never  submit  to  their  insolence.  I  long  every  minute  to  answer 
their  impertinence  as  it  deserves." 

"  I  think,  mamma,  that  they  are  more  odd  than  ill  natured,  and  I  fancy 
they  dislike  being  flattered." 

"  Yes,  I  dare  say,  like  all  tyrants,  they  dislike  being  flattered,  and  de- 
teat  you  if  you  do  not  flatter  them." 

"  They  were  very  pleasant  to  me,  and  very  unexpectedly  kind.  I  felt 
inclined  to  like  them  much." 
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"  They  don't  care  if  they  never  see  you  again.  They  fancy  it  will 
annoy  me  if  they  pay  you  attention.  Take  care  how  you  allow  yourself 
to  be'  led  on  by  their  seeming  cordiality ;  they  will  throw  you  over  when 
it  suits  them,  and  not  think  twice  about  it." 

**  But  what  harm  can  they  do  me?  If  they  are  agreeable  when  we 
meet,  I  shall  be  very  glad ;  but  if  they  choose  to  act  otherwise,  I  shall 
not  break  my  heart.  And  it  is  unlikely  that  we  shall  ever  meet  again 
when  I  shall  have  returned  to  Charlwood." 

"  I  wish  we  were  back  there  now ;  I  grow  quite  tired  of  this  stupid 
place." 

"  But  you  are  so  very  much  better," 

'*  That's  as  it  may  be.  Do  go  and  put  up  your  hair,  Laura.  You  have 
such  a  ridiculous  Ophelia  look  with  it  hanging  about  you ;  it  makes  quite 
a  show  of  you ;  and  your  dress  is  disgustingly  untidy.  /  could  walk  on 
the  sands  for  a  week,  and  not  make  such  a  mess  of  my  skirt.  Colonel 
Home  could  scarcely  refrain  from  smiling  at  you,  so  superlatively  elegant 
as  he  is.  I  was  quite  ashamed  that  a  girl  with  whom  I  had  anything  to 
do  should  make  her  appearance  in  such  a  state.** 

"  I  really  could  not  help  it.  Fanny  threw  Eva  into  the  midst  of 
some  wet  sand  they  had  piled  up,  and  when  I  raised  her  she  soiled  my 
dress.y 

"  You  should  not  have  come  in  till  you  had  changed  it." 

"  Sir  Thomas  almost  drew  me  in." 

**  It  would  have  been  no  matter  but  for  Colonel  Home ;  he  is  so  very 
fastidious  ;  he  can  never  think  of  you  again  but  as  an  awkward,  slovenly, 
red-handed  girl." 

Laura  blushed  and  laughed. 

"  That  will  not  matter  much  ;  it  is  not  likely  he  will  take  any  trouble 
to  think  about  me  at  all." 

"  lie  probably  would  not,  only  you  happen  to  be  my  husband's 
daughter ;  as  such  you  reflect  discredit  on  me  by  making  so  bad  an  ap* 
pearance." 

A  most  unnecessary  sharpness  of  voice  and  manner  lent  force  to  Mrs. 
Chariton's  strictures,  and  Laura  felt  that  her  step-mother  was  not  pleased, 
so  she  placed  her  easy -chair  and  footstool  in  a  convenient  position  near 
the  bay-window,  drew  a  little  table  beside  it,  and  laid  thereon  the  novel 
and  flacon  of  perfume,  ready  for  Mrs.  Charlton's  hand,  and  then  de- 
parted to  remove  the  obnoxious  signs  of  her  morning's  ramble. 

Next  day  Colonel  Home  called,  bringing  some  hothouse  flowers  for 
Mrs.  Charlton,  and  an  invitation  to  Cragsmere  for  the  whole  party  to 
dine  and  spend  the  following  day.  He  scarcely  looked  at  or  spoke  to 
Laura,  more  than  the  merest  civility  demanded ;  and  she,  busily  plying 
her  crochet-hook  by  the  window,  listened,  well  pleased,  to  his  conversa- 
tion with  bcr  step-mother.  He  had  travelled  much,  and,  for  a  man  still 
young,  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  foreign  service.  He  had  been  beside 
young  Lenox  when  the  latter  had  received  his  death-wound ;  and  when 
he  himself  had  returned  on  sick  leave  to  England,  he  had  brought  the 
bereaved  parents  their  son's  last  messages,  and  such  tangible  memorials 
of  him  as  he  could  collect.  Since  then  he  had  spent  a  month  or  two 
every  autumn  at  Cragsmere,  and  shot  and  fished  in  the  well-stocked  pre- 
serves of  Sir  Thomas  Lenox,  whenever  inclination  prompted  him  to  avail 
himself  of  a  hospitality  which  was  always  at  his  command.     Thus  much 
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Laura  gathered  from  his  talk  with  Mrs.  Charlton,  and  being  herself 
almost  entirely  unobserved,  she  had  full  opportunity  to  look  and  listen.  I 
do  not  know  that  Colonel  Horpe  was  handsome — ^he  certainly  was  not 
the  reverse ;  hut  unmistakably  high  bred  he  was  in  every  look  and  tone. 
His  clothes  (O  Sartor!)  had  the  gift  of  looking  better  made  than  those 
of  any  other  man,  and  his  dark  face  had  a  spirit  and  6 re  in  its  expression 
which  was  more  attractive  than  any  mere  perfection  of  feature.  A  very 
refined  and  fastidious  gentleman  he  was,  who  seemed  to  be  bored  by  the 
mere  necessity  of  breathing  the  breath  of  life ;  but  when  he  did  any 
one  the  honour  of  brightening  up  for  the  nonce,  the  individual  was  sure 
to  feel  unduly  elated  by  the  compliment ;  and,  indeed,  whether  bored  or 
entertained.  Colonel  Home  was  a  general  favourite  with  men  as  with 
women.  He  was  the  first  of  his  type  that  Laura  had  ever  seen,  and  the 
effect  he  had  on  her  (probably  in  a  great  measure  produced  by  her  step- 
mother's remarks  of  the  previous  day)  was  to  make  her  feel  uncomfortable 
and  ill  at  ease,  and  to  cause  her  to  wonder  secretly  what  manner  of 
woman  she  coyld  be  whom  the  colonel  should  think  worthy  of  his 
homage.  He  paid  a  long  visit,  and  left  Mrs.  Charlton  completely 
enslaved. 

**  Positively  the  most  elegant  man  I  have  ever  met ;  it  is  really  like 
seeing  some  one  from  a  higher  and  quite  different  sphere.  Buried  in  the 
country  from  year  to  year,  where  can  one  meet  such  men  as  those  ?  It 
is  delightful  that  he  should  happen  to  be  here  ;  I  shall  write  for  Clara." 

They  went  to  Cragsmere  immediately  after  breakfast  next  morning,  for 
so  they  had  been  pressed  to  do ;  and  the  drive  thither  led  over  the  high 
downs,  offering  at  every  moment  some  new  and  exquisite  combination  of 
scenery,  whether  one  looked  seaward  or  landward.  Mrs.  Charlton  had 
left  the  children  at  home,  so  that  Laura  could  enjoy  the  drive  without 
being  perpetually  interrupted,  and  the  beauty  and  novelty  acted  on  her 
like  some  potent  elixir.  She  was  sparkling  with  pleasure  as  the  carriage 
turned  in  at  the  entrance  gates  of  Cragsmere,  and  the  quaint  but  exqui- 
sitely neat  arrangement  of  every  portion  of  the  grounds  through  which 
they  passed  delighted  her,  and  the  very  old,  time-mellowed  house  of  red 
brick,  half  smothered  in  china  roses  and  clematis,  seemed  to  her  the  love- 
liest abode  it  was  possible  to  find,  for,  standing  on  the  steps  before  the 
door,  you  had  the  blue  sea  at  your  feet,  and  on  either  side  the  house  was 
a  splendid  range  of  glass,  through  which  glowed  the  vivid  tints  of  rare 
and  beautiful  flowers. 

'^  Oh,  what  a  view!  and  such  flowers!  Mamma,  did  you  ever  see  any- 
thing so  magnificent  ?** 

"  I  do  not  go  into  ecstasies  for  effect,  Laura ;  please  donH  be  a  fool. 
Men  of  the  world  see  through  those  pretty  little  artlessnesses  at  once.*' 

But  just  then  the  carriage  drew  up  at  the  foot  of  the  steps,  and  Sir 
Thomas  and  Colonel  Home  were  in  readiness  to  hand  their  visitors  out, 
and  Mrs.  Charlton  was  all  smiles  and  graces. 

"Well,  Lucy!  well,  Miss  Charlton!  -By  the  way,  I  shall  call  you 
your  home  name,  for  Miss  Charlton  does  not  suit  you — what's  your 
name  ?     Lotty,  or  what  ?" 

«  Laura." 

^'  Laura !  a  pretty  name,  but  romantic ;  my  old  woman's  name  is 
Dolly.     Then  I  shall  call  you  Laura,  shall  I  P" 

"  If  you  please." 
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*<  Then,  Laura,  if  you  are  not  tired,  perhaps  when  you  have  seen  Lady 
Lenox  yon  would  choose  to  explore  a  little  ?" 

*^Yes,  indeed,  this  seems  such  a  heantiful  place,  and  I  have  never 
before  been  so  far  from  our  own  home;  it  is  all  quite  new  to  me,  this 
living  with  the  sea  at  one's  feet." 

*'  We  sometimes  g^t  too  much  of  it;  there  are  wild  gales  from  the 
north,  which,  in  winter,  send  the  spray  over  that  tall  belt  of  6rs  against 
our  windows." 

''  I  should  like  that." 

^*  No,  it  is  rather  too  much  of  a  good  thing.  You  see  all  our  shrubs 
and  trees  on  this  side  are  bent  out  of  shape;  and  there,  where  that  con* 
servatory  stands,  I  had  a  large  semicircular  bed  of  the  finest  azaleas  and 
rhododendrons,  but  the  salt  rime  and  the  harsh  winds  so  nipped  and 
destroyed  them,  that  I  was  forced  to  root  them  up,  and  have  glass  put 
there.  Come  in  now,  and  see  my  lady,  and  then  Colonel  Home  shall 
gallant  you  about." 

They  entered  a  large  dusky  hall,  paved  with  squares  of  black  and 
white  marble,  which  flooring  was  almost  concealed  by  rugs  made  of  the 
skins  of  animals,  foreign  and  domestic ;  the  wainscoted  walls  were  lined 
with  glass-faced  cabinets,  containing  shells,  minerals,  birds,  beasts,  and 
fishes,  coins,  medals,  and  other  hobbies  too  numerous  to  mention — ^indeed, 
it  would  have  appeared  that  many  generations  of  Lenoxes  must  have  had 
each  a  distinct  monomania;  and  not  the  hall  alone,  but  the  whole  house, 
had  much  the  air  of  a  museum.  Lady  Lenox  came  into  the  hall  to  meet 
her  guests,  and  received  Laura  with  g^eat  affection,  leading  her  into  a 
room  made  brilliant  by  the  conservatory  filled  with  Ijright  blossoms  and 
glistening  foliage,  which  opened  from  it.  Such  a  room!  quite  in  the 
style  of  a  century  ago — japan  cabinets  loaded  with  rare  and  hideous 
china  monsters,  spider-legged  tables  covered  with  bric-a-brac — all  kinds 
of  porcelain  were  represented  here,  and  the  air  was  laden  with  the  sweet 
old-fashioned  perfume  of  pot*pourri,  emanating  from  four  enormous 
Sevres  jars  which  stood  in  each  comer  of  the  apartment. 

"  This  is  our  china-room,  my  dear,"  said  the  brisk,  neat  old  lady. 
"  Our  collection  is  very  good,  and  it  is  the  only  one  in  which  I  take  any 
interest.     I  really  am  fond  of  good  china." 

"  What  a  quantity  you  have  got !" 

"  Yes,  a  dieadful  waste  of  money;  but  it  is  here  now,  and  I  should  not 
like  to  disperse  it.  Should  you  like  to  take  your  hat  off?  or  per- 
haps  " 

*'  I  am  going  to  send  her  and  Home  off  for  a  walk  together ;  he  can 
show  her  the  cafes  on  the  beach  and  the  view  from  '  Goats'  Point.' 
Lucy  Charlton  has  grown  too  fat  to  enjoy  a  long  scrambling  ramble  in 
this  close  autumn  weather;  and  mind,  young  folks,  you  are  not  to  go 
beyond  the  grounds  for  the  next  hour.  Come  back  then,  and  have 
something  to  eat ;  afterwards  you  can  go  where  you  chooee." 

^*  I  am  at  Miss  Charlton's  disposal,  subject,  of  course,  to  your  orders  ; 
for  I  suppose  not  even  a  young  lady  dare  have  a  will  of  her  own  in  this 
house,"  said  Colonel  Home. 

"I  am  afraid  I  shall  not  like  giving  up  my  will,"  answered  Laura; 
"  and  I  assure  you  there  is  no  necessity  for  any  escort  for  me.  I  am 
accustomed  to  go  about  alone  a  good  deal." 

"  My  dear  Laura,"  cried  Mrs.  Charlton,  resenting  this  observation  as 
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a  reflection  on  her  care  of  her  step^laughter,  '^  you  know  you  never  go 
beyond  the  park  without  a  servant  or  some  one  with  you.  I  could  not 
permit  it.     I  assure  you,  aunt,  I  am  ver}'  particular." 

'<  No  doubt — no  doubt,"  said  Sir  Thomas,  hastily.  '^  I  suppose  the 
child  meaus  that  she  goes  about  very  much  tnsitie  the  park.  Come, 
Colonel  Home,  take  your  charge.  You  are  to  take  great  care  of  her. 
Nousense,  Lucy,  t/ou  are  not  going  with  them ;  come  and  tell  me  if  Mr. 
Charlton's  late-blowing  roses  are  better  than  mine." 

And  although  Mrs.  Charlton,  angrily  chafing  at  the  assertion  that  she 
was  too  fat  for  much  exercise,  would  fain  have  walked  herself  into  a  fever 
in  the  effort  to  disprove  it,  yet  she  did  not  dare  to  refuse  Sir  Thomas's  in- 
vitation ;  and  the  younger  pair  were  allowed  to  depart. 

Laura  would  much  have  preferred  going  alone ;  she  thought  that  her 
companion  must  feel  her  as  much  in  his  way  as  she  felt  him  in  hers,  and 
his  languid  blas^  manner  gave  her  no  reason  to  think  that  such  was  not 
the  case.  On  his  side,  he  was  a  notonous  male  flirt  of  the  passive  kind. 
He  had  always  had  abundant  proof  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  he 
was  held  by  women,  and  in  his  lazy  way  was  pleased  with  it ;  but  Laura 
seemed  so  unlike  any  one  who  could  either  flirt  or  allow  herself  to  be 
flirted  with,  that  the  poor  colonel  felt  sadly  at  a  loss  for  subjects  of  con- 
versation with  this  country  girl,  whom  he  had  last  seen  in  a  pink  skirt, 
bedecked  with  splashes  of  sand  and  sea-water.  Even  then  he  had  rather 
admired  her  pretty,  delicate,  yet  bright  colouring,  and  the  picturesque 
grace  of  her  long,  waving,  brown  hair.  But  picturesqueness  in  a  woman 
he  was  not  accustomed  to  ;  it  was  not  in  hb  line,  and  he  did  not  altogether 
understand  it.  She  suited  him  better  to-day,  with  her  locks  reduced  to 
conventional  order,  and  her  delicate  pretty  muslin  dress  and  lace  mantle. 
She  was  of  his  world  now,  and  he  could  talk  to  her,  if  she  would  only 
give  him  an  idea  of  what  she  wished  him  to  say  ;  but  Laura,  uncomfort- 
able at  being  the  incubus  she  believed  herself  to  be  to  him,  was  equally  at 
a  loss ;  and  the  colonel,  in  casting  about  for  something  to  say,  allowed 
the  silence  to  reach  a  pitch  that  became  awkward.  He  was  annoyed  at 
himself  for  feeling  put  out,  and  rather  angry  at  Laura,  who  walked 
quickly  on  down  the  path  which  led  to  the  beach.  Mending  hb  pace, 
he  advanced  to  her  side,  and  determined  to  say  something. 

"  You  seem  resolved  to  leave  roe  behind,  Miss  Charlton." 

There  was  the  quiver  of  a  suppressed  smile  on  Laura's  lip  as  she  looked 
up  at  him. 

*'  It  is  quite  superfluous  trouble  to  provide  me  with  an  escort,"  she 
answered.     *<  I  should  take  care  not  to  go  too  far  away." 

"  Which  means  that  you  would  much  prefer  me*to  let  you  go  alone  ?" 

"  Yes." 

*'  Why  should  you  deny  me  the  pleasure  of  accompanying  you  p" 

''  Oh !  I  am  sure  I  don't  quite  know,"  she  said,  blushing. 

"  Don't  be  insincere,  Miss  Charlton,  and  pray  tell  me  the  reason." 

'*  It  was  a  feeling  I  had  that  you  would  have  preferred  remaining 
quiet." 

"  What  put  that  into  your  head  ?" 

**  Come,  Colonel  Home,  you  are  cross-examining  me.  I  had  and  have 
the  idea,  and  that  is  enough." 

'<  Not  for  me.     I  should  like  to  discover  its  origin." 

"  You  know  very  well  you  don't  care  the  least  about  it,  and  it's  my 
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firm  belief  that  you  are  harping  on  this  subject  merely  because  you  caa 
find  nothing  else  to  say  to  me.*' 

"  There  you  are  quite  right ;  but  you  must  acknowledge  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  begin  a  conversation  which  shall  interest  you.  I  have  seen  you 
but  twice,  and  you  did  not  speak  half  a  dozen  words  either  time,  so  that 
I  could  not  tell  what  I  was  to  say  that  should  please  you." 

''  I  rarely  speak  until  some  one  speaks  to  me." 

^^  In  obedience  to  the  nursery  canon : 

Speak  when  you're  spoken  to. 
Do  what  you're  told. 

How  runs  the  rest  ?" 

*'  Yes,  I  suppose  there  is  some  unrecognised  remembrance  of  that  verse 
in  my  silence." 

'*  Don't  turn  your  head  this  way  for  a  moment,  Miss  Charlton.  I  had 
particular  orders  to  let  this  view  break  suddenly  on  you." 

Laura  obeyed,  glad  that  the  former  topic  was  laid ;  and  after  a  few 
steps  in  advance,  the  signal  being  given,  she  raised  her  eyes,  and  was  re« 
warded  by  a  view  of  a  lovely  land-locked  bay,  guarded  by  rugged  head- 
lands of  endless  variety  of  form  and  colouring,  while  beyond  them  the 
wide  sea,  all  light  and  motion,  gave  back  the  intense  blue  of  the  sky, 
until  it  melted  into  the  soft  haze  of  the  horizon.  Laura's  eyes  brightened, 
and  the  colour  on  her  cheek  grew  deeper.  Like  most  dwellers  in  far 
inland  places,  she  had  a  passionate  love  for  the  sea,  and  Colonel  Home 
needed  no  words  of  hers  to  tell  him  of  her  delight. 

"  You  think  it  fine?"  he  said. 

"  Yes.  I  never  saw  anything  so  grand.  I  have  never  been  at  the 
sea-side  before,  except  for  a  month  some  years  since,  and  that  was  so 
different.  It  was  a  very  fashionable  place,  with  flat  sands,  and  a  per- 
petual east  wind.     Except  the  sea  itself,  there  was  no  beauty  there." 

'*  Ah  !  perhaps  you  would  like  to  go  down  this  path  to  the  rocks  ?  or 
would  you  prefer  going  along  the  downs  ?" 

'^  It  is  quite  the  same  to  me.  Perhaps  we  had  better  not  go  too  far 
just  now.     Sir  Thomas  begged  I  would  not.'* 

"True!  he  hates  unpunctuality.  Then  suppose  we  go  this  way. 
Presently  we  shall  come  on  a  path  which  will  lead  us  back  to  the  house 
through  a  wood,  where  are  some  of  the  finest  hollies  I  have  ever  seen. 
After  lunch,  if  you  are  not  tired,  we  can  explore  further." 

Meantime  Sir  Thomas,  his  wife,  and  Mrs.  Charlton  were  not  getting 
on  very  well  together.  The  roses  had  been  examined,  and  Mrs.  Charlton, 
true  to  her  instinct,  had  praised  everything  she  saw,  and  depreciated  her 
own  possessions  in  such  lavish  measure  that  she  irritated  the  shrewd  old 
couple ;  and  as  Sir  Thomas  felt  bound  to  be  forbearing  to  his  guest,  he 
turned  the  conversation. 

"  You  are  lucky  in  your  step-daughter,"  he  said.  **  There  is  some- 
thing mighty  taking  about  her.  I  nave  not  seen  so  pretty  a  girl  for 
many  a  day  ;  and  she  is  as  good  as  she  is  pretty,  I'll  be  bound." 

**  Laura  is  a  good  girl  enough,"  returned  Mrs.  Charlton  ;  "but  as  for 
beauty,  we  do  not  think  her  pretty." 

"  Do  you  not  ?  Then  all  I  say  is,  that  you  must  have  very  bad  taste. 
Women,  in  general,  can't  walk  now;  they  stumble,  and  wriggle,  and  hop. 
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and  skip;  bnt  they  can't  walk.  Now  that  girl  can;  and  it's  a  treat  to 
see  her." 

"  Really  you  seem  quite  to  admire  her,**  giggled  Mrs.  Charlton.  "  If 
I  were  my  aant,  I  should  be  jealous.*' 

'^  I  do  admire  her,  and  my  wife  agrees  with  me ;  don't  you,  Dolly  ?" 

"  I  never  felt  so  drawn  to  any  one  in  my  life,"  answered  Lady  Lenox. 
*'  She  has  the  prettiest  deferential  way  with  old  people,  and  then  she  is 
so  like  my  poor  boy." 

"  I  suppose  Charlton  will  be  able  to  give  her  a  good  Yortune  ?"  inter- 
posed Sir  Thomas. 

**  Yes.  I  think  it  rather  unjust  towards  my  two  little  girls,"  replied 
Mrs.  Charlton,  with  an  eye  to  interesting  her  auditors  for  her  own 
offspring.  **  They  are  as  near  to  him  as  she ;  but  he  will  insist  on 
making  an  eldest  son  of  her." 

'*  I'm  sure  she  deserves  it.  Dolly,  would  she  not  make  a  nice  wife  for 
Home?" 

"  Excellent.     I  hope  he  may  think  so  himself." 

*•  We  must  put  it  into  his  thoughts,  and " 

"  You  may  spare  yourselves  the  trouble,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Charlton, 
sharply.     ''  Laura  is  engaged,  and  is  to  be  married  next  autumn." 

"  What  a  pity  !     To  whom  is  she  engaged  ?" 

"  To  the  best  match  in  our  county,"  returned  the  lady.  "  Mr.  Errol, 
of  Feltham  Abbey." 

'*  Oh !  I  knew  his  father  well !  I  am  glad  the  girl  is  so  well  pro- 
vided for,  bnt  I  own  I  wish  Home  had  had  the  chance  of  being  first  in 
the  field.  And  what  about  your  two  daughters,  Lucy  ?  It  is  time  they 
were  following  their  sister's  example." 

'^  Quite  time  enough.  They  are  fastidious  for  themselves,  and  I  am 
doubly  so  for  them.  I  must,  though  I  am  their  mother,  say  that  two 
more  elegant  girls  than  Clara  and  Adelaide  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find." 

**  They  have  plenty  of  airs  and  graces.  After  Marion's  wedding,  I 
heard  Harry  Dampierre  say  that  Clara  was  insufferable  from  affectation, 
and  that  Adelaide  was  quite  as  bad,  although,  being  prettier,  she  passed 
it  off  with  a  better  grace."  ' 

'*  He  had  his  own  reasons  for  being  ill  natured,"  said  Mrs.  Charlton. 
«<  He  presumed  on  his  couslnship,  and  my  girls  made  him  know  his 
place.     He  is  such  bad  style,  you  know." 

*'  I  don't  know  a  better  fellow.  Your  young  women  must  be  hard  to 
please  if  they  don't  like  him." 

'<  They  are  hard  to  please.  But  then  they  are,  I  must  say,  a  little 
spoiled ;  they  have  so  much  attention  paid  them." 

^*  I'd  take  care  of  that,  if  I  were  you.  Girls  that  are  what  you  call 
retry  much  admired  seldom  get  off  well,  and  I  have  been  told  that  your 
daughters  are  terrible  flirts,"  put  in  Lady  Lenox. 

"  It  is  a  vile  slander,  dear  aunt !  Dear  uncle !  see  them  for  yourself ; 
you  ought  to  know  them ;  they  would  be  so  delighted  to  come  here !" 

''  No,  no,  thank  you !"  chorused  the  old  couple.  **  That  Laura,  now, 
is  a  nice  girl  to  have  about  one ;  but  we  could  never  endure  to  have  girls 
here  who  would  either  think  our  quiet  life  unendurable,  Or  else  fill  our 
house  with  young  fellows  from  morning  till  night." 

VOL.  LIX.  V 
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"  Indeed  you  are  prejudiced  against  my  dariing  girit,  and  I  am  jealoos 
for  them.  They  are  your  own  flesh  and  blood,  and  Laura  is  nothing  to 
you  ;  it  it  8o  strange  that  you  should  feel  no  intereat  io  them,  and  so 
much  in  her." 

"  So  it  is.  We  have  heard  a  good  deal  that  is  net  feasant  of  your 
dattghters,  and  we  have  heard,  too,  that  this  girl  was  not  treated  as  she 
should  be  by  any  of  you — more  shame  for  her  father  to  allow  it ! — and 
vre  know  that  neither  you  nor  your^  would  care  one  straw  for  us  if  we 
were  poor;  so,  Lucy,  you  may  set  your  mind  at  rest,  and  cease  planning 
and  plotting  about  bur  money,  for  your  daughters  shall  just  have  five 
hundred  pounds  each  from  me  when  I  die,  and  no  more;  you  shall  hare 
fifty  pounds  to  buy  a  mourning-ring,  and  that's  the  whole  of  it." 

Mrs.  Charlton  laug^ied  as  if  at  a  capital  joke. 

'^  Do  you  mean  to  found  an  hospital,  dear  uncle  P" 

*'  I  don't  know ;  but  at  least  I  can  tell  you  what  you  are  to  hare." 

"  Your  money  is  your  own,  dear  uncle,  and  neither  my  children  nor  I 
can  be  accused  of  interested  motives.  But,  bless  me  I  what's  the  matter?" 

Colonel  Home  was  seen  in  a  most  unusual  hurry,  walking  swiftly 
across  the  lawn,  unaccompanied  by  Laura;  and  as  Sir  Thomas  threw 
open  the  French  window,  and  called  to  him,  he  turned  in  that  direction, 
and  before  he  came  up  he  told  his  story.  He  had  urged  Laura  to  see  at' 
least  one  of  the  caves  before  they  should  return  to  luneh,  and  in  assisting 
her  down  the  rocks  he  had  placed  bis  foot  on  some  wet  seaweed,  and 
slipped;  Laura  had  fallen  with  great  violence,  and  was  quite  unable  to 
walk  ;  the  colonel  feared  some  serious  injury  to  her  foot  or  ankle. 

The  colonel  was  evidently  much  distressed  by  the  aceident.  Sir  Thomas 
and  his  wife  were  properly  concerned,  and  Mrs.  Charlton  8eeii»ed  hiore 
angry  at  Laura  fi>r  having  fallen  than  sorry  that  she  had  been  hurt.  An 
easy  couch  was  improvised,  a  messenger  was  despatched  for  a  saigeon, 
and  poor  Laura,  white  with  pain,  was  borne  up  the  steep  path  from  the 
beach,  and  carefully  laid  on  a  bed  in  one  of  the  many  chambers  of  the 
old  house.  By^and-by  the  surgeon  came,  and,  after  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  swollen  limb,  he  pronounced  his  verdict. 

**  Miss  Charlton's  foot  haa  been  violently  sprained,  and  her  ankle  was 
dislocated  ;  perfect  rest  and  quiet  were  indispensable,  and  the  attempt  to 
remove  her  to  Whitecliffe,  which  Mrs.  Charlton  would  fain  have  made 
against  all  opposition,  would,  if  persisted  in,  certainly  make  that  a  veiy 
dangerous  injury,  which,  if  properly  treated,  might  prove  to  be  but  com- 
paratively trifiing." 

Such  were  Mr.  Heming's  words,  and  they  caused  as  much  annoyance 
to  Mrs.  Charlton  as  they  gave  pleasure  to  Sir  Thomas  and  his  wife. 
Finding  that  Laura  must  be  left  in  possession  of  the  fortress,  Mrs.  Charl- 
ton's next  effort  was  to  instal  herself  as  nurse.  But  here  skt  found  her- 
self baffled ;  neither  obscure  hints  nor  more  open  profiets  wtere  taken, 
and  late  in  the  evening  the  discomfited  matron  had  the  mortilicaction  of 
beii^  told  by  Sir  Thomas,  as  Cobnel  Home  arranged  her  shuwls  and 
rugs  in  the  carriage  that  was  to  take  her  back  to  Whitedi^,  ^'  that  she 
had  maeh  better  not  trouble  herself  to  come  to  Cragsmere  for  a  day  oi 
two—- not  until  she  should  get  leave,  in  fact;  Mr.  Heming  said  that 
Laura  must  be  kept  so  very  <|uiet,  and  he  (Sir  Thomas)  would  be  sore 
to  send  bulletins  twice  a  day  of  the  patient's  state,  so  that  there  need  be 
no  anxiety  on  the  step-dame's  part." 
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She  smiled  and  bowed,  aod  said  her  amiable  nothings  in  reply,  and 
then  was  driven  off,  a  very  sore  and  angyy  woman. 

"  I  know  how  thej  detest  me !"  she  said  to  herself.  '<  And  Laura  is 
as  cunning  as  a  fox.  I  declare,  I  should  not  wonder  if  they  left  her  all 
their  money !  Five  hundred  pounds  each  to  the  girls,  and  fifty  pounds 
to  me !  I  never  heard  of  anything  so  beggarly  !  Cf  course  I  expected 
that  either  I  or  my  daughters  should  inherit  what  they  may  leave,  the 
useless  old  misers !  They  had  a  nice  plan  cut  and  dry  for  marrying 
Laura  to  Colonel  Home.  I  showed  them  thai  would  not  do.  Colonel 
Home  does  not  want  money  with  a  wife.  Not  a  rich  man,  but  well  off; 
and  such  an  elegant  creature !  Just  the  thing  for  Clara ;  or  Adelaide 
would  do  better ;  Clara  is  oertaimly  going  off  in  her  good  looks.  I  could 
have  beaten  the  whole  set,  I  was  so  angry  at  having  to  leave  Laura  be- 
hind !"  And  so  on,  like  a  squirrel  in  its  cage,  round  and  round  went 
Mrs.  Chariton's  disturbed  musings. 

Meanwhile  Lady  Lenox,  having  given  Laura  a  sleeping-draught,  was 
bidding  her  good  ntght. 

''  My  maid  shall  sleep  in  this  closet,  my  dear,  and  you  have  but  to 
move  to  make  her  hear.  Watkine  is  accustomed  to  ny  neuralgia,  and 
sleeps  standing,  I  verily  believe.  I  hope  you  will  not  miss  your  step- 
mother ;  but  the  truth  is,  we  were  compelled  to  be  rude  to  get  rid  of  her. 
/  can  disguise  my  dislike  to  her,  but  she  acts  like  an  irritant  on  Sir 
Thomas,  and  we  should  have  no  comfort  if  she  were  to  stay.  Make 
yourself  quite  at  home,  my  child.  After  all,  we  had  made  up  our  minds 
to  have  yon  here  in  a  few  days,  whether  Lucy  wished  it  or  not,  so  it  is 
only  forestalling  your  visit  a  little." 

*'  You  are  very  kind  to  me,"^  said  Laura,  *'  but  I  was  sorry  that  mamma 
seemed  hurt." 

'*  Don't  tronble  yourself  about  her,  my  dear.  We  have  heard  a  good 
deal,  one  way  or  another,  of  your  goings  on  at  Charlwood,  and  we  don't 
like  Lucy  any  the  better  for  her  a&ise  of  her  privileges  tbere»" 

*'  Please  say  no  more  about  it.  Lady  Lenox.  Indeed,  she  is  not  xat- 
kind  to  me  1" 

<*  I  am  glad  there  is  an  improvement,  my  dear  ;  and  now,  good  night, 
and  go  to  sleep." 

When  Mrs.  Charlton  reached  her  house  at  Whitecliffe,  she  was  in- 
formed that  Mr.  Errol  had  called  twice  during  the  day,  and  had  seemed 
much  disapipointed  at  not  finding  the  ladies  at  home.  He  was  staying  at 
an  hotel  in  the  town  for  a  day  or  two^  and  had  said  that  he  would  call 
again  next  morning. 

"  Oh  !"  thought  Mrs.  Charlton,  "  nothing  could  be  better.  I  shall 
put  him  on  the  soent  of  Colonel  Home,  and  that  will  make  him  as  anxious 
as  myself  to  get  Lanra  away  from  Cragsmere.  I  would  send  for  him  to- 
n%ht,  bat  I  am  so  worn  out.^ 

She  had  scarcely  breakfasted  next  morning  when  Arthur  was  an- 
nounced ;  and,  receiving  him  with  the  utmost  coi^iality,  she  silenced  his 
apologies  for  his  early  visit,  declaring  that  it  was  quite  natural,  and  that 
he  could  never  come  too  early  for  her. 

Laura  had  never  complained  either  to  her  lover  or  his  mother  of  her 
uncomfortable  life  at  home.  Whatever  Mrs.  Errol  knew  was  partly  sur- 
mise, and  partly  her  keen  power  of  observation;  and  Arthur  saw  in  Mrs. 
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Charlton  only  a  very  full-blown,  handsome  woman,  who  had  always  been 
yery  civil  to  him,  and  who  made  herself  very  popular. 

Mrs.  Charlton  noted  the  wandering  glances  which  Arthur  cast  to  the 
door. 

''  Yon  are  looking  for  Laura,"  she  said,  after  a  few  minutes  devoted  to 
mutual  compliments. 

Arthur  blushed  like  a  g^rl. 

**  Yes,*'  he  said.     "  Does  she  know  I  am  here  ?" 

"  I  really  do  not  know  how  to  tell  you,  Arthur ;  but  at  least  you  will 
believe  it  was  not  my  fault" 

<*  What  is  the  matter?     Has  anything  happened  to  her  ?" 

"  Now  sit  down,  and  do  not  be  so  alarmed.  It  will  be  nothing,  I  hope. 
She  hurt  her  foot  yesterday  at  my  uncle's,  poor  girl,  and  they  would  not 
let  her  come  home  with  me,  although  I  urged  it  to  the  very  verge  of 
offending  them.  But  I  think  dear  Laura  was  tired  of  nursing  me,  and  I 
cannot  wonder  at  it  either ;  and  I  fancy  she  was  glad  to  make  the  most 
of  her  little  accident.  If  she  had  known  that  you  were  here^  it  would  have 
been  different ;  but  Cragsmere  is  a  delightfully  picturesque  old  place,  and 
my  uncle  and  aunt  seem  quite  to  have  fallen  in  love  with  her,  even  to  the 
point  of  wishing  to  make  up  a  match  between  her  and  a  pet  of  theirs,  a 
Colonel  Home,  who  is  staying  with  them.  However,  I  settled  that^  but 
still  I  could  see  they  would  have  liked  it  extremely." 

"  I  must  go  to  Cragsmere,  Mrs.  Charlton." 

"  Oh !  I  suppose  you  can  see  her.  She  will  probably  be  carried  down 
to  the  drawing-room.  Indeed"  (with  a  charming  half-jesting  frankness), 
''were  I  a  young  man,  I  should  not  like  my  lady-love  to  be  left  to 
Colonel  Home's  tender  mercies.  He  is  quite  a  celebrated  lady-killer,  and 
dear  Laura  is  so  young  and  ignorant  of  the  world." 

"  I  have  no  fear  of  that  kind,"  returned  Arthur,  in  all  good  faith ; 
''but  I  am  very  uneasy  about  her  accident  She  is  not  at  all  one  to 
magnify  her  sufferings.  How  far  is  Cragsmere  from  Whitecliffe,  Mrs. 
Chariton?" 

'*  I  really  cannot  tell,  but  it  is  several  miles.  You  follow  the  coast- 
road.  You  cannot  mistake  the  place ;  there  is  nothing  like  it  in  this 
neighbourhood.  A  very  curious  pair  of  entrance  gates,  and  an  antique 
lodge  of  the  old  purple-red  brick,  will  show  you  when  you  have  reached 
your  destination." 

•'  Thank  you.     You  will,  I  am  sure,  excuse  my  going,  but——" 

''  Oh !  pray  don't  treat  me  as  a  stranger.  You  are  quite  at  liberty  to 
go  and  come  at  your  pleasure  in  my  house.  Good  morning.  I  hope  you 
may  find  our  dear  girl  better." 

She  watched  till  he  had  passed  out  of  view,  on  his  way  to  the  inn 
where  he  had  left  his  horsq,  and  she  smiled  to  herself  as  she  said,  "  Master 
Arthur  is  jealous.  He  is  not  the  man  I  take  him  for,  if  he  leaves  Laura 
long  at  Cragsmere." 
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a  cue  from  8hae6pbabe. 

Bt  Francis  Jacox. 

CfiSAR,  Antony,  and  Lepidus,  all  three  of  them,  on  board  Pompey's 
galley.  Why  not  get  rid  of  the  triumvirate  at  one  stroke  ?  Pompey 
never  had  such  'an  opportunity,  nor  ever  again  will  have.  His  trusty 
adherent  Menas  prompts  him  urgently  to  dispose  of  all  three  forth vrith, 
and  step  into  their  shoes  ipso  facto.  Wilt  thou  be  lord  of  the  world? 
Menas  asks  him.  And  to  Pompey's  dubious,  How  say'stthou?  the  other 
significantly  replies  with  a  renewed  note  of  interrogation  :  Wilt  thou  be 
lord  of  the  world  ?  That's  twice. — How  should  that  be?  inquires  Pompey. 
And  Menas  bids  him  only  entertain  the  notion,  only  signify  assent  to  so 
grand  a  scheme,  and  he,  Menas,  poor  as  his  master  may  think  him,  is  the 
man  who  will  give  Pompey  all  the  world. — Sextus  Pompeius  thereupon 
suggests  that  his  magniloquent  follower  is  simply  drunk.  But  no  such 
thing,  Menas  protests :  "  No,  Pompey,  I  have  kept  me  from  the  cup. 
Thou  art,  if  thou  dar'st  be,  the  earthly  Jove :  AVhate'er  the  ocean  pales, 
or  sky  inclips.  Is  thine,  if  thou  wilt  have't."  Show  me  which  way,  is  his 
master's  natural  rejoinder.  That  way,  Menas  shows  him  at  once.  Nothing 
can  be  easier.  Just  let  Menas  cut  the  cable,  and  when  the  vessel  is  off, 
all  that  is  to  be  done  is  to  cut  the  throats  of  the  three  visitors. 

Pompey  would  have  relished  a  consummation  by  him  so  devoutly  to  be 
wished  for.  But  he  lacks  the  audacity  to  fasten  on  such  means  for  its 
accomplishment.  He  would  have  liked  the  thing  done  for  him  only  too 
well ;  but  he  don't  quite  like — in  fact  he  don't  at  all  like — doing  it  him- 
self.    So  he  at  once  candidly  confesses  and  peremptorily  forbids. 

Ah  !  this  thou  should'st  have  done, 

And  not  have  spoken  oa't !    In  me,  'tis  villany ; 

In  thee  it  had  been  good  service 

....  Repent,  that  e'er  thy  tongue 
Hath  so  betraj'd  thine  act :  Being  done  unknown, 
I  should  have  found  it  afterwards  well  done ; 
But  must  condemn  it  now.* 

Like  Macbeth,  before  he  became  a  great  criminal,  Pompeius  would  not 
play  false,  and  yet  would  wrongly  win.  Had  but  that  blundering  Menas 
undertaken  the  responsibility  of  the  slaughter,  and  not  broached  the  ugly 
subject  until  the  business  was  disposed  of,  then  had  he  been  dear  in  his 
master's  sight.  Sextus  would  not  have  been  over- resentful  at  the  crime, 
could  it  have  been  hurried  over  without  his  direct  cognisance.  But  on 
DO  account  could  he  become  a  registered  partner  in  transactions  of  that 
sort.  At  most,  he  would  have  perhaps  acquiesced  in  a  kind  of  sleeping 
partnership.  His  must  be  strictly  a  very  limited  liability*.  He  was  ready 
enough  for  a  large  share  of  the  profits  ;  but  he  would  certainly  not  lend 
a  hand  in  the  business,  and  above  all  things  his  name  must  not  appear  as 
one  of  the  firm. 


*  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Act  II.  Sc.  7. 
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Plutarch  being  the  assumed  source  of  Shakspeare's  general  knowledge 
of  ancient  history,  it  may  be  interesting  to  compare  the  bald  narrative  of 
the  biographer  with  the  animated  adaptation  of  the  dramatist.  Plutarch 
simply  records  that  "during  the  entertainment  [of  the  three  guests  on 
board  of  Pompey's  admimUgailey  of  six  oars— the  only  patrimonial 
mansion  that  was  left  him,  said  their  host],  while  the  raillery  ran  briskly 
on  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Menas  came  to  Pompey,  and  told  him  secretly, 
that  if  he  would  permit  him  to  cut  the  cable,  he  would  not  only  make  him 
master  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  but  of  the  whole  Roman  empire.  Pompey, 
after  a  moment's  deliberation,  answered,  that  he  should  have  dpne  it 
without  consulting  bim.  *  We  must  now  let  it  alone,'  said  he,  *for  I  can- 
not break  my  oath  of  treaty.'  "* 

It  suited  both  the  conspirators  against  the  life  of  the  first  Caesar,  and 
his  friend  and  theirs,  Cicero,  not  to  take  the  latter  into  their  counsels 
before  the  deed  was  done  which  laid  the  dictator  low.  On  the  evening 
of  the  day  which  saw  great  Julius  slaughtered,  Cicero,  with  other  senators, 
visited  the  ^*  Liberators  "  in  the  Capitol.  '*  They  had  not  communicated 
their  plot  to  the  veteran  orator,  through  fear  (they  said)  of  his  irresolute 
counsels ;  nor  could  his  friends  aver  that  it  was  from  fear  of  his  moral 
disapproval ;  for  now  that  the  deed  was  done,  he  extolled  it  as  a  godlike 
act."f  Even  Conyers  MiddletonJ  cannot,  however,  entirely  acquit  Cicero 
of  being,  in  some  degree,  accessary  to  the  death  of  Caesar ;  for  it  is 
evident,  from  some  of  his  letters,  that  he  had  an  expectation  of  such  an 
attempt,  and  from  what  quarter  it  would  come;  and  not  only  expected, 
but  wished  it.  But  Brutus,  and  Cassius,  and  the  rest  of  them,  believed 
it  would  never  do  to  let  Cicero  know  beforehand;  and  much  obliged  must 
Cicero  have  been  to  them  for  that  same. 

The  remark,  as  Mr.  Fonblanque§  has  said,  is  as  old  as  Cicero  at  least, 
that  there  is  no  diiference  between  advising  a  crime,  and  approving  it 
when  committed.  They  who  approve  an  action  would  willingly  do  it  if 
the  opportunity  offered ;  that  is,  if  some  reason  of  self-love  did  not  hinder 
them — "  quid  enim  interest  inter  suasorem  facti  et  probatorem  :?"  But 
practically,  men  do  make  a  great  difference  between  the  two,  and  shrink 
as  persistently  from  explicitly  advising,  or  straightforwardly  partfcipating 
in  the  deed,  as  they  greedily  appropriate  the  proceeds,  when  the  deed  has 
been  done  for  them.  There  was  a  grim  playfulness  of  affectionate  solicit 
tude  for  his  lady-wife's  comfort  when,  to  her  inquiry  what  deed  of  dread* 
ful  note  Macbeth  was  about  to  do,  his  answer  was  that  she  had  best  not 
know  till  it  was  done. 

Ere,  to  black  Hecate's  summons, 

The  shard-borne  beetle,  with  iiis  drowsy  hums. 
Hath  rung  night's  yawning  peal,  there  shall  be  done 
A  deed  of  dreadful  note. 
Lady  Maeb.  What's  to  be  done  ? 

Macb,  Be  innocent  of  the  knowledge,  dearest  chuck. 
Till  thou  applaud  the  deed.|| 

Could  she  bavft  adopted  that  method  of  taking  off  Duncan,  with  her  lord 

•  Plutarch's  Lives :  Antonj. 

t  liiddeil.  History  of  Rome,  vol.  il  p.  4S0. 

t  Life  of  Cicero,  sect.  ix. 

i  England  under  Seven  Administrations,  ii.  265. 

0  Macbetii,  Act  HI.  Sc.  4. 
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''innocent"  of  it  till  all  was  over,  Macbeth  would  probably  have  preferred 
it  beyond  measure  to  the  actual  mode.  Could  he  have  been  literally  a 
sleeping  partner  in  that  night  of  horrors,  he  might  have  almost  hoped  to 
escape  the  Sleep  no  more !  ery  that  froze  his  marrow-— telling  how  Glamis 
had  muidered  sleep»  and  therefore  Cawdor  should  sleep  no  more,  Macbeth 
should  sleep  no  more. 

The  non-recognition  of  a  conveniently  zealous  bat  unauthorised  agency 
may  be  honest  enough,  as  probably  it  was  on  Hadrian's  part,  in  re- 
pudiating the  execution  of  the  conspirators  against  him,  in  a.d.  119. 
When  Hadrian,  as  Mr.  Merivale  records  the  incident,  commenced  his 
career  at  Rome  with  such  ostentatious  generosity,  he  was  anxious  to  dis- 
arm the  foes,  disguised  but  not  unknown,  who  clustered  around  him, — 
certain  chiefs  of  the  army  or  the  senate,  who. all  felt  equally  mortiSed  by 
the  elevation  to  which  their  former  comrade  had  attained,  and  which 
they  ascribed  neither  to  his  merits,  nor  his  connexion  with  their  old 
master,  Trajan,  but  to  a  paltry  intrigue  (with  the  empress  Flotina).  By 
one  acoount  it  was  plotted  to  cut  off  the  new  emperor  while  hunting;  by 
another,  while  sacrificing.  '^  The  assassination  was  to  be  e£Fected  during 
his  absence  from  Italy ;  but  it  was  in  Italy  that  the  reported  conspirators 
were  seized,  at  four  different  spots ;  they  were  condemned  and  put  to 
death  by  direction  of  the  senate,  and  Hadrian,  who  had  given  the  now 
customary  promise  never  to  exact  the  blood  of  a  senator,  could  declare 
that  their  execution  was  without  his  orders,  and  against  his  wish."* 

To  liis  record  of  the  expulsion  of  the  euuuchs  from  the  Csesar's  palace, 
in  the  time  of  Gordian,  by  the  minister  Mtsitheos,  Gibbon  suggestively 
adds  in  a  foot-note,  respecting  "  that  pernicious  vermin  of  the  east,  who, 
since  the  days  of  Elagabalus,  had  infested  the  Roman  palace,"  that  from 
some  hints  in  the  rhetorical  minister's  letters,  he  ^'  should  suspect  that  the 
eunuchs  were  not  expelled  the  palace  without  some  degree  of  gentle 
violence ;  and  that  the  young  Gordian  rather  approved  of,  than  con- 
sented to,  their  disgrace. "f  So  again  as  regards  the  accession  of  Claudius 
to  tlie  imperial  throne,  in  a.d.  268.  •  *'  At  last,  indeed,  he  received  from 
the  conspirators  the  bloody  purple  of  Gallienus;  but  he  had  been  absent 
from  their  camp  and  counsels ;  and,  however  he  mi^t  applaud  the  deed, 
we  may  candidly  presume  that  he  was  innocent  of  the  knowledge  of  it."( 
—Again,  relating  the  exclusion  of  Christians  from  power  in  the  days  of 
Julian,  thanks  to  the  zeal  of  the  provincial  ministers  of  his  authority, 
Gibbon  remariis :  *'  In  the  exeroise  of  arbitrary  power,  they  consulted  the 
wishes  rather  than  the  commands  of  their  sovereign;  and  ventured  to 

exercise  a  secret  and  vexatious  tyranny  against  the  sectaries The 

emperor,  who  dissembled,  as  long  as  possible,  his  knowledge  of  the  in- 
justice that  was  exerci8ed§  in  his  name,  expressed  his  real  sense  of  the 
conduct  of  his  offieers,  by  gentle  reproofii  and  substantial  reward8."||— - 
Onee  again :  recording  Julian's  letter  to  the  prefect  of  Egypt,  in  abuse  of 
that   *'  abominable  wretch "   Athanasius,    and  desiring  his  expulsion, 

*  Merivttle,  Hist,  of  the  Romanf,  vol.  vit  p.  420. 
t  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  cb.  vil. 
i  Id.  ibid.,  ch.  xL 

§  In  this  reiterated  use  of  the  word  exercise  within  so  brief  a  space,  Qibbon 
appears  to  l»ve  been  unwontedly  careless  of  his  composition. 
y  Dediae  and  Fall,  ch.  xxiii 
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Gibbon's  comment  is :  *'  The  death  of  Athanasius  was  not  expressly  com- 
manded ;  but  the  prefect  of  Egypt  understood  that  it  was  safer  for  him 
to  exceed,  than  to  neglect,  the  orders  of  an  irritated  master."* 

That  witty  and  warlike  young  Koreishite,  Abdallah  Ibn  Saad,  appears 
to  have  been  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  to  Mahomet,  whose  eonfldence  he  be- 
trayed, whose  apostolic  mission  he  questioned,  and  whom  lie  held  up  to 
ridicule,  instead  of  implicitly  revering  as  the  Prophet.  When  the  young 
man's  pardon  was  entreated  of  Mahomet,  now  established  in  authority, 
and  potentially  a  dispenser  of  life  and  death,  the  Prophet  *'  for  some  time 
maintained  a  stern  silence ;  hoping,  as  he  afterwards  declared,  some 
zealous  vdisciple  might  strike  off  the  offender's  head."  No  one,  however, 
stirred  ;  so,  yielding  to  the  supplications  of  0th man,  he  granted  a  pardon. f 
A  pardon  might  much  more  readily  have  been  granted  to  any  zealous 
disciple  who,  without  consulting  the  Prophet  in  words,  but  only  consult- 
ing his  looks,  and  his  known  impatience  of  the  derider,  would  have  put 
the  derider's  life  past  praying  for. 

Gibbon  pointedly  writes  of  the  assassination  of  emir  Houssein,  Timour's 
obnoxious  colleague,  that  he  *'  was  ^lain  by  some  sagacious  friends,  who 
presumed,  for  the  last  time,  to  disobey  the  commands  of  their  lord."  J  A 
sagacious  friend,  of  this  sort,  is  better  than  a  zealous  disciple,  who,  quick 
to  obey  a  verbal  behest,  is  slow  to  read  looks,  and  to  translate  them  into 
action. 

M.  Dumas  exemplifies  the  sagacity  of  such  a  friend  in  D*Artagnan,  the 
king's  musketeer,  whose  eyes  too  often  read  the  eyes  of  Louis  XIV.  not 
to  become  ^'  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  expression  of  them  ;*'  so  that 
he  "  perceived  he  must  render  the  king  a  service  without  his  command- 
ing it, — almost  in  spite  of  himself."§  He  renders  that  service,  and  is 
afterwards  called  to  account  by  the  king  respecting  it.  How  came  he  to 
venture  on  so  bold  a  stroke  ?  "  Because  you  gave  me  the  order,  sire." — 
"  I  ?" — "  Yourself." — '*  Indeed,  I  did  not  say  a  word,  monsieur." — 
'^  Sire,  an  order  is  given  by  a  sign,  by  a  gesture,  by  a  ghince,  as  intclli- 
gibly,  as  freely,  and  as  clearly,  as  by  word  of  mouth.  A  servant  who  has 
nothing  but  ears,  is  not  half  a  good  servant.  "||  Take  the  highly- 
wrought  case  of  Miriam's  &tal  glance,  as  interpreted  and  obeyed  by 
Donatello,  in  Mr.  Hawthorne's  striking  Romance  of  Monte  Beni. 
Donatello  urges  her  to  bid  him  drown  the  disturber  of  her  peace.  He 
needs  but  a  word  from  her.  But  that  word  she  will  not  give.  On  the 
contrary,  she  forbids  violence,  and  does  so  with  tone  and  gesture  such  as 
she  might  have  used  in  taming  down  the  wrath  of  a  faithful  hound,  that 
had  taken  upon  himself  to  avenge  some  supposed  affront  to  his  mistress. 
But  the  day  comes  when,  opportunity  serving,  or  strongly  tempting,  she 
gives  a  look,-— explicit  enough  and  eager  enough  to  be  Donatello's 
warrant  for  the  murder.  The  instant  of  its  accomplishment,  "  What  have 
you  done  ?"  is  Miriam's  horror-stricken  whisper.  And  Donatello  replies,  • 
"  I  did  what  your  eyes  bade  me  do,  when  I  asked  them  with  mine,  as  I 
held  the  wretch  over  the  precipice." — With  the  dead  thump  upon  the 
stones  below,  had  come  an  unutterable  horror.  **  And  my  eyes  bade  you 
do  it !"  repeated  she.     There  had  been  short  time  to  weigh  the  matter  ; 

*  Decline  and  Fall,  ch.  xxiii.,  adfinem, 

t  Irving'8  Life  of  Mahomet,  di.  xxx.  %  Roman  Empire,  ch.  Ixv. 

§  Le  Vicomte  de  Bragelonne^  t  i.  ch.  viii.  ||  Ch.  zii. 
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but  the  victim  had  had  his  trial  in  that  breath  or  two,  while  Donatello 
held  him  over  the  clifr,~-and  his  sentence  in  that  one  glance,  when 
Miriam's  eyes  responded  to  Donatello's.*  An  unsuspected  witness  had 
seen  that  glance;  and  in  that  look^ which  revealed  all  Miriam's  heart,  had 
seen  an  awful  combination  of  hatred,  triumph,  vengeance,  and,  as  it  were, 
joy  at  some  unhoped-for  relief.  When  this  shocked  and  saddened  witness 
eventually  tells  ail  this  to  Miriam,  ^*  Ah !  Donatello  was  right,  then," 
murmurs  the  latter,  quiveHng  throughout  all  her  frame.  "  My  eyes  bade 
him  do  it  !"f  Their  common  friend,  Kenyon  the  sculptor,  is  but  a  kindly 
sophist  when  he  asserts,  in  the  last  page  of  the  story,^  that  after  all, 
Miriam's  crime  lay  in  a  glance  :  she  did  no  murder.  But,  sanctioned  by 
that  glance,  Donatello  did  it  for  her.  And,  true  to  her  character,  she 
from  that  moment  accepted  the  liabilities  of  active  partnership  in  guilt. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  brings  Cromwell  to  Woodstock  intent  on  securing 
the  person,  and  therefore,  by  implication,  on  taking  the  life,  of  the  yo^ng 
man,  Charles  Stuart,  a  fugitive  from  the  rout  at  Worcester.  On  the  spot, 
Oliver  hesitates;  and  Pearson,  his  trusty  confidant,  is  made  to  say  :  ''If 
this  be  the  case,  it  is  a  pity  your  Excellency  came  hither.  Corporal 
Humgudgeon  and  I,  the  greatest  saint  and  greatest  sinner  in  your  army, 
had  done  the  deed,  and  divided  the  guilt  and  the  honour  between  us.'  § 
Cromwell  expresses  himself  indignant  upon  this  occasion.  But  upon  a 
subsequent  one,  when  he  tells  Pearson  that  "  the  party"  is  pent  up  in  a 
certain  turret  of  the  building,  and  the  old  soldier  says,  '*  There  is  a  cask 
of  gunpowder  in  this  cabinet ;  were  it  not  better,  my  lord,  to  mine  the 
tower,  if  he  will  not  render  himself,  and  send  the  whole  turret  with  its 
contents  one  hundred  feet  into  the  air  ?"  "  Ah,  silly  man,"  says  Crom- 
well, striking  him  familiarly  on  the  shoulder,  "  if  thou  hadst  done  this 
without  telling  me,  it  had  been  good  service."|| 

Corneille  makes  Ptolemy  fawn  on  Caesar  after  murdering  Pompey  for 
him,  with  the  apologetic  assurances,  framed  to  appease  the  expressed 
resentment  of  great  Julius,  that 

J'ai  done  oonsid^r^,  qu'en  ce  p^ril  extreme. 
Nous  vous  devions,  seigneur,  servir  malgr^  vous-m6me. 
»  »  »  »  * 

J'en  ai  sonill^  mes  mains  pour  vous  en  pr^erver. 
Fou8  pouvez  enjouify  et  le  ddsapprouverf^ 

In  the  matter  of  Dudley's  alleged  complicity  in  the  murder  of  his  wife, 
Amy  Robsart,  Mr.  Froude  deems  the  conclusion  inevitable,  if  her  half- 
brother  (John  Appleyard)  spoke  the  truth,  that  although  Lord  Robert 
was  innocent  of  a  direct  participation  in  the  crime,  the  unhappy  lady  was 
sacrificed  to  his  ambition.  "  Slie  was  murdered  by  persons  who  hoped  to 
profit  by  his  elevation  to  the  throne;  and  Dudley  himself — aware  that  if 
the  murder  could  be  proved,  public  feeling  would  forbid  his  marriage  with 
the  Queen  [Elizabeth]— used  private  means,  notwithstanding  his  affecta- 
tion of  sincerity,  to  prevent  the  search  from  being  pressed  inconveniently 
far."** 

When  Mary  Stuart  set  sail  for  Scotland  {Adieu,  belle  France),  the 

*  Cf.  Transformation,  ch.  xvi.  and  xix.,  pamm.  f  Ibid.,  ch.  xxiii 

X  See  the  Postscript.  §  Woodstock,  vol  ii.  ch.  xv. 

)i  Ibid.,  ch.  xvi.  ^  La  Mort  de  Pomp^  Acte  III.  So.  2. 

**  Fronde,  History  of  the  Beign  of  Elizabeth,  vol.  i.  p.  289. 
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English  fleet  wm  oa  her  track,  the  same  historian  tells  us,  seat  oaf  nomi- 
nally to  suppress  piracy,  yet  with  dubious  orders,  like  those  with  which 
Admiral  Winter  had  before  sailed  for  the  Forth.*  Thtere  was  no  com- 
mand to  arrest  her,  yet  there  was  the^hought  that  '^  she  might  be  met 
withal ;"  and  if  the  admiral  had  sent  her  ship  with  its  freight  to  the 
bottom  of  the  North  Sea,  ^^  being  done  unknown,"  Elizabeth,  and  per- 
haps Catherine  de  Medici  as  well,  '^  would  have  found  it  af^serwards  well 
done."t 

Again,  in  the  case  of  Smith's  attempt  to  poison  Shan  O'Neil,  in  1563, 
the  Earl  of  S((ssex  had  previously  revealed  to  EUizabeth  tn  a  fktal  letter 
his  own  personal  endeavours  to  procure  O^NeiPs  murder ;  so  ihat  the  Queen 
herself,  Mr.  Froude  freely  owns,  cannot  be  wholly  acquitted  of  responsi* 
bility,  loud  as  was  the  indignation  she  professed  at  Smith's  crime ;  for 
no  hint  transpires  of  any  previous  displeasure,  when  the  proposal  had  been 
mad^  openly  to  herself.  ''  After  the  repeated  .acts  of  treachery  which  had 
at  least  been  meditated  towards  Shan  with  Elizabeth's  knowledge,  she 
was  scarcely  justi6ed  in  assuming  a  tone  of  such  innocent  anger.";};  Ser- 
viceable Smith,  however,  took  the  entire  guilt  upon  himself. 

In  September,  1565,  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  weary  of  waiting  for  instruc- 
tions which  never  came,  wrote  at  last,  says  Mr.  Froude,  '<  half  in  earnest 
and  half  in  irony  to  Elizabeth,  to  propose  that  she  should  play  over  again 
the  part  which  she  had  played  with  Winter."  That  is  to  say,  he  would 
enter  Scotland  with  the  Berwick  garrison,  and  ^*  her  Majesty  could  after- 
wards seem  to  blame  him  for  attempting  su^  things  as  with  the  help  of 
others  he  could  bring  about."  But  in  this  instance  the  Queen — bold  a 
Bess  as  she  might  be^was  too  much  frightened  to  consent  even  to  m 
vicarious  fulfilment  of  her  promises. § 

Kow  did  Mary  Stuart  herself,  in  1566,  receive  the  dark  suggestion,  in 
the  Craigmillar  Bond,  for  the  destruction  of  Damley?  According  to  the 
same  historian,  she  may  be  credited  with  having  refused  her  consent  to 
the  proposals  then  made  to  her ;  and  yet  that  such  a  conversation  as  that 
between  Argyle,  Huntly,  Maitland,  and  Bothwell,  &C.,  should  have  passed 
in  her  presence,  was  serious  and  significant.  The  Queen  was  perhaps 
sincere  in  her  reluctance;  but  perhaps  she  ^*  desired  not  to  know  what 
was  intended  till  the  deed  was  done."  And  here  Mr.  Froude[|  quotes  and 
applies  our  Shakspearean  text — saying,  This  they  should  have  done,  and 
not  have  spoken  on't.  In  her  'twas  villany :  in  them  it  had  been  good 
semce. 

Pizarro  seems,  on  Mr.  Prescott's  showing,  to  have  long  felt  the  remoral 
of  the  Inca,  Atahuallpa,  to  be  essential  to  the  success  of  his  enterprise  in 
Peru.  But,  foreseeing  the  odium  that  would  be  incurred  by  the  death  of 
his  royal  captive  without  sufficient  grounds,  while  he  laboured  to  estaUish 
these,  he  ^  still  shrank  from  the  responsibility  of  the  deed,  and  pmferred 
to  perpetrate  it  in  obedience  to  the  suggestions  of  others,  rather  than  his 
own.  Like  many  an  unprincipled  politician,  he  wished  to  reap  the  benefit 
of  a  bad  act,  and  let  others  take  the  blame  of  it."^     It  is  the  old  story 

*  Winter,  the  Queen  insisted,  whatever  he  did,  must  do  it  of  his  own  accord, 
pleading  no  directions  from  herselC — Cf.  Froude,  ubi  tupra,  pp.  179,  §qq. 
t  Id.,  Ibid.,  p.  361.  t  Ibid.,  vol.  viii.  pp.  50.  61. 

§  Ibid.,  Tol.  viii  p.  196.  ||  Vol.  viiL  p.'  347. 

^  Prescott,  Histixty  of  the  Conquest  of  Peru,  book  iii  ch.  Tii. 
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of  the  Jewish  king's  lament,  as  versified  by  one  of  our  Queen  Anne's 
men  : 

In  vain  I  Tronld  ibrget,  in  Tuin  excnse 
Fraternal  blood  by  my  direction  spilt ; 
In  vain  on  Joab's  head  transfer  tlie  guilt ; 
The  deed  was  acted  by  the  subject's  nand ; 
The  sword  was  poiuted  by  the  ting's  command ; 
Mine  was  the  murder,  it  was  mine  alone  * 

Pizarro's  own  turn  came,  when  the  whirligig  of  time  brought  round  its 
revenges ;  and  now  historians  differ  as  to  the  complicity,  iqjplicit  or  ex- 
plicit, of  Almagro,  in  the  assassination  of  his  chief.  The  arrangements 
of  the  conspirators  could  hardly  have  been  concealed  from  Almagro,  since 
his  own  quarters  were  to  be  the  place  of  rendezvous  (June  26,  1541). 
Yet,  says  Mr.  Prescott,t  there  is  no  good  evidence  of  his  having  taken 
part  in  the  conspiracy, — notwithstanding  Almagro's  own  letter  about  the 
"  intolerable  injuries'*  by  which  the  governor  so  <*  galled"  him  and  others, 
that  there  was  no  help  for  it  but  they  must  now  take  the  remedy  into 
their  own  hands.  If  Almagro's  partnership  was  really  a  sleeping  one, 
he  had  the  best  of  it,  in  this  ugly  business,  in  more  ways  than  one. 

Mr.  Tytler  discovered  in  the  State  Paper  OflSce  a  communication  from 
Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  and  some  other  English  statesmen  (one  of  them  a 
bishop — ^as  a  Scotch  reviewer  J  of  Mr.  Lyon' s  history  of  St.  Andrews§ 
remarks  with  a  note  of  admiration),  to  Henry  VIII.,  intimating  that  one 
Wishart  had  come  from  the  Laird  of  Brunston  and  others,  commissioned 
to  offer  their  services  to  send  Cardinal  Beatoun  out  of  the  world,  provided 
his  Majesty  would  pay  handsomely  for  the  riddance.  "  The  sagacious 
Sadler  remarked  that  it  was  an  ugly  business  for  a  king  to  be  concerned 
in  ;  said,  at  the  same  time,  there  was  no  doubt  he  would  feel  deeply 
grateful  to  those  who  accomplished  so  meritorious  though  unpleasant  an 
action ;  and  recommended  the  conspirators  to  proceed  on  speculation.  This 
they  declined  to  do  in  the  mean  time  ;  but  it  appears  that  they  afterwards 
changed  their  mind,  and  performed  their  job  in  a  very  deliberate  manner.'' 
Some  one  among  them  would  seem  to  have  had  the  wit,  and  to  have 
acted  up  to  the  spirit,  of  Arthur,  Earl  of  Ingelwald,  in  one  of  Mr.  Roscoe's 
unacted  and  almost  unread  tragedies, — where  Arthur  overrules  the  hesi- 
tation of  Cornelius  as  to  the  intentions  of  Ethel,  Earl  of  Felborg  : 

—are  you  so  dull  ? 

Why  did  he  visit  us  now,  but  to  say  this  ? 

Why  did  he  give  us  into  your  charj^e,  man. 

On  whom  he  might  rely  to  guess  his  meaning, 

And  do  it  without  questioniDg  ? 
Corn,  By  my  faith, 

He  gave  no  hint  of  this. 
AriA,  A  hint,  Cornelius ! 

What  would  you  have  ?    WiU  you  go  speak  to  him  P 

And  drive  him  by  plain  questioning  to  deny  itP|| 

In  Cokmel  Wbyte  Melville's  legend  of  the  Dangerfield  Ghost— -an 

♦  Prior's  Solomon,  book  ill.  t  Conquest  of  Peru,  book  iv.  ch.  iv. 

t  See  Art  "  St.  Andrews,"  in  Tail's  Magazine^  vol.  xi.  p.  362. 
§  St.  Andrews,  Episcopal,  Monastw,  Academic,  and  Civil.    By  the  Rev.  C.  J. 
Lyon,  M.A.    Edinburgh,  1844. 

II  Violenzia,  a  Tragedy,  by  W.  C.  Roscoe,  Act  IV.  Sc.  4. 
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episode  in  one  of  his  lively  fictions-— occurs  this  apostrophe  in  reference  to 
a  baffled  suitor  whose  fair  one,  against  her  will,  had  promised  her  father 
to  marry  another,  and  who  had  not  character  enough  to  do  anything  out 
of  her  own  notions  of  the  beaten  track :  "  Cousin  Edward !  Cousin 
Edward !  you  should  have  carried  her  off  then  and  there ;  she  would 
have  been  truly  grateful  for  the  rest  of  her  life,  but  she  would  have  died 
sooner  than  open  her  lips."*  Not  Pompey  would  have  been  more  pleased 
d parte  post :  why  was  Menas  so  over-circumspect  a  parte  ante  f 

A  strong-minded  daughter,  in  one  of  Mrs.  Gaskell's  novels — not,  how- 
ever, strong-minded  in  the  technical,  objectionable,  stigmatised  sense,-^ 
ventures  on  a  deed  of  daring  from  which  her  father,  a  timid  clergyman, 
would  have  shrunk,  desirable  as  he  knew  the  result  would  be.  The 
venture  once  made,  *'  Nay,  Margaret,"  he  says,  '*  Vm  glad  it  is  done, 
though  I  durst  not  have  done  it  myself."!  A  less  innocent  pair  of  col- 
leagues, in  *^  Martin  Chuzzlewit,'*  may  contribute  a  different  kind  of 
illustration  of  the  same  text.  Jonas  Chuzzlewit  tries  to  bribe  Slyme  to 
let  him  out  of  the  room  for  five  minutes— one  hundred  pounds  for  only 
five  minutes  in  the  next  room.  <*  What  to  do  P"  asks  Slyme.  The  face 
of  his  prisoner,  as  he  advances  to  whisper  a  reply,  makes  Slyme  recoil 
involuntarily  ;  but  he  stops  and  listens  to  the  whisperer  in  his  ear.  The 
words  are  few,  but  his  own  face  changes  as  he  hears  them.  And  Slyme 
answers  under  his  breath,  with  trembling  lips,  *'  I  wish  you  hadn't  told 
me  half  as  much.  Less  would  have  served  your  purpose.  You  might 
have  kept  it  to  yourself.**^  If  he  must  drag  Slyme  into  a  sort  of  part- 
nership in  so  black  a  business,  why  did  he  not  arrange  it  to  be  on  sleep- 
ing terms  ? 

Good  stories  perhaps  a  few,  and  bad  ones  to  a  high  multiple,  are  or 
have  been  on  record  of  or  about  President  Lincoln.  Not  the  worst  of 
the  former  is  one  connected  with  the  alleged  remonstrances  of  General 
Sherman  against  the  shyness  of  the  government  to  declare  a  distinct 
policy,  at  the  time  of  Sherman's  carrying  all  before  him  in  his  last  cam- 
paign. Would  the  government  never  distinctly  explain  to  him  what 
policy  it  desired  to  have  pursued  ?  ^'  I  asked  Mr.  Lincoln  explicitly 
whether  he  wanted  me  to  capture  Mr.  Davis  or  let  him  escape.  *  I'll  tell 
.you,  General,'  said  Mr.  Lincoln.  *  Out  in  Sangamon  county  there  was 
an  old  temperance  lecturer  who  was  very  strict  in  the  doctrine  and 
practice  of  total  abstinence.  One  day,  after  a  long  ride  in  the  hot  sun, 
he  stopoed  at  the  house  of  a  friend  who  proposed  making  him  a  [nc] 
lemonade.  As  the  mild  beverage  was  being  mixed,  the  friend  insinu- 
atingly asked  if  he  wouldn't  like  just  the  least  drop  of  something  stronger 
to  brace  up  his  nerves  after  the  exhausting  heat  and  exercise.  *  No,' 
replied  the  lecturer,  *  I  couldn't  think  of  it ;  I'm  opposed  to  it  on  prin- 
ciple. But,'  he  added,  with  a  longing  look  at  the  black  bottle  that  stood 
conveniently  to  hand, '  if  you  could  manage  to  put  in  a  drop  unbeknownst 
to  me,  I  guess  it  wouldn't  hurt  me  much  I'  Now,  General,  Mr.  Lincoln 
concluded,  '  I'm  bound  to  oppose  the  escape  of  Jeff.  Davis ;  but  if  you 

*  Kate  Ck>ventry,  ch.  viii.  f  North  and  South,  ch.  xxv. 

i  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  U. 
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could  manage  to  let  him  slip  unbeknownst^like,  I  guess  it  wouldn't  hurt 
me  much  I'  "* 

The  once  popular  author  of ''  Wild  Oats"  tells  us  in  his  Memoirs  that, 
when  at  Sligo,  in  1765,  he  saw  and  talked  with  John  O'Brien,  who  had 
served  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne.  **  He  was  a  fine  old  man,  and  told 
me  many  interesting  and  circumstantial  anecdotes  relatiye  to  that  day ; 
— one,  that  a  gunner  told  King  James,  that  at  that  very  precise  moment 
his  gun  was  so  pointed,  he  could,  at  a  twinkle,  end  the  dispute  for  the 
three  crowns ;  but  James  forbade  him  ;  and  the  nephew  and  son-in-law 
were  thus  sayed.^f  Menas  and  Pompey  over  again,— so  far  as  Menas 
is  concerned.  And  no  doubt  there  are  hot  Orangemen  w4io — devout 
believers  in  the  warming-pan,  and  zealous  toasters  to  the  pious,  glorious, 
and  immortal  memory, — will  unhesitatingly  assume  that  Pompey  too 
was  represented  at  the  Boyne,  and  that  the  ousted  monarch  thought,  if 
he  did  not  say  to  the  gunner, 

^Ah,  this  thou  should'st  have  done, 

And  not  have  spoken  on't. 


ST.  ANTHONY  AND  THE  FISHES. 

BY  WILLIAM  JONES. 

The  f(ood  men  of  old, 

As  we  often  are  told. 
Had  a  ticklish  labour  in  teaching : 

The  times  were  unsteady. 

The  men,  too,  unready. 
Were  frequently  deaf  to  their  preaching. 

Many  a  auaintly  device, 

That  will  often  entice 
A  laggard,  and  bring  him  to  "  booking," 

Was  tried  with  success, 

And,  let  us  confess. 
Gudgeons  sdways  are  ready  for  hooking. 

But  the  tale  we  repeat 

Was  a  marvellous  feat. 
And  one  we  may  call  an  exception ; 

For  no  t&ur  deforce 

Was  essential,  of  course. 
Where  a  miracle  was  the  conception. 

It  occurr'd  at  a  time 

When  to  doubt  was  a  crime, 

*  The  story  is  told  by  "  Agate,"  the  correspondent  of  the  CheinnaH  Ckuette, 
who  accompanied  Chief  Justice  Chase  in  his  Southern  tour, 
t  Recollections  of  the  Life  of  John  O'Eeeffe,  vol.  i.  p.  149. 
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And  the  knowing  ones  wink'd  at  deception; 

But  those  unbelieving, 

And  "up"  to  deceiving, 
Gave  the  legena  a  dubious  reception. 

Padua,  as  we  know,  is  a  city  famed  of  yore 

For  palaces  and  churches  and  academic  lore, 

Bat  more  than  these  and  other  things,  it  is  a  favour'd  place, 

Eor  Anthony,  that  saintly  man,  here  first  commenc'd  his  race. 

From  his  earliest  youth 

He  battled  for  truth. 
And  dealt  out  his  maxims  with  vigour ; 

Persuasion  he  used. 

Bat  when  that  was  abased, 
He  would  whip  up  his  hearers  with  rigour. 

At  Bimini,  some  of  the  worst  of  his  flock 
To  all  his  best  preaching  were  deaf  as  a  rock. 
So,  anmr,  he  led  them  one  day  to  tiie  sea, 
And  said,  "  If  you  will  not  take  warning  from  me. 

And  accede  to  my  wishes, 

I'll  summon  the  fishes. 
And  a  record  a^jainst  you  it  ever  shall  be." 

So,  with  voice  loud  and  clear. 

He  call'd  the  fish  near. 

And  they  swarmM  to  the  place 

With  a  reverent  grace. 
And  form'd  in  a  circle  without  the  least  fear. 

Now  it  may  be  absurd, 

But  I  give  you  my  word 
(Though  the  legend  itself  will  of  course  be  preferr'd). 

There  were  fish  from  all  quarters, 

From  fresh  and  salt  waters, 

A  queer  locomotion 

From  river  to  ocean, 
That  never  made  such  an  acquaintance  before. 
And  will,  probably,  mingle  together  no  more. 

"  Now,  fishes,  attend, 
From  beffinning  to  end," 

Cried  the  saint,  "  lor  a  sermon  Til  read  you. 
Finny  brethren  all- 
Large  and  broad,  thin  and  small — 
You  are  thankful,  no  doubt. 
While  disporting  about. 

For  the  blessings  that  fate  has  decreed  you. 
You  are  safe  from  the  storms 
That  the  land  oft  deforms. 

For  you  trust  in  the  powers  that  lead  you. 
In  your  rich  coral  caves, 
Or  afloat  on  the  waves, 

You  can  banquet  on  Nature's  providing ; 
Though  your  chief  foe  is  man. 
Yet  evade  him  you  can. 

In  the  depths  of  your  element  hiding. 
I  can  read  in  your  eyes 
That  such  bounties  you  prize. 

Which  these  heretics  here  are  deriding." 
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Very  strange  it  may  seem. 

Like  a  nightmare  or  dream, 
Bat  monks  on  the  theme  have  dilated — 

Sucli  fish  as  could  speak. 

In  a  grunt  or  a  squeak. 
Broke  forth  in  a  chorus,  elated ; 

While  those  not  so  gifted, 

With  noses  uplifted, 
Seem*d  equally  pleased  with  what  had  been  related. 

Now  it  was  really  funny 

To  see  sturgeon  and  tunny, 

Roach,  herring,  and  sprat, 

Cod,  barbel,  and  flat, 

Brill,  grampus,  and  turbot. 

Hake,  grayling,  and  burbot, 

Plaice,  whiting,  and  shad, 

Soles,  salmon,  and  scad. 

Carp,  mullet,  &nd  par. 

Bream,  dorey,  and  gar, 

Crustacea,  testacea, 

Et  caetera,  et  ccetera. 
There  were  fish  of  all  orders,  fat,  bony,  and  tender. 
Long,  stumpy,  or  lanky,  round,  pointed,  and  slender ; 
Vertebrated  they  were,  and  Uvea  stratum  on  stratum. 
No  cares  to  molest  them  till  somebody  ate  them. 
Some  dwelt  near  the  surface,  and  others  below 
Had  *'  harbours  of  refuge"  to  which  they  could  go. 
Some  were  seen  with  a  sword,  or  a  saw,  or  a  sucker, 
A  pipe  or  a  hammer-head,  ribbon  and  tucker; 
One  had  a  wolfs  face,  and  others  look*d  boary, 
Another,  a  prize-fighter,  had  his  gills  gory. 
One  fish  had  a  mallet  attached  to  his  nose, 
Ajud  jets  d*eamx  from  others  abandantly  rose. 
Some  were  there  like  a  frog,  and  a  dog,  and  a  hog, 
Like  a  cat,  and  a  rat,  or  worse  even  than  that. 
The  shark  look'd  mischievous  and  ea^er  for  strife. 
But  behaved  himself  decent  for  once  in  his  life, 
The  oyster,  insured  from  some  libertine  crab. 
Threw  open  his  doors  without  fearing  a  grab ; 
And  the  whale,  though  a  lazy  and  corpntent  lubber. 
Was  seen  on  this  solemn  occasion  to  blubber. 

The  homily  ended,  each  fish  bent  its  head. 

And  some  went  to  dinner,  and  others  to  bed ; 

St.  Anthony  waved  an  adieu  o'er  the  sea, 

And  shouted  a  warm  Bsnedicite  ! 
Dumbfounder'd,  the  heretics  look'd  on  the  scene, 
Scarce  trusting  their  eyes  or  their  senses,  I  ween; 
Repentant  at  last,  on  their  knees  they  fell  down. 
And,  triumphant,  the  Saint  led  them  back  to  the  town. 
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BEIAES  AND    THOENS. 
By  Blakchs  Mahhtat. 

VI. 

STBBLLA  L08BS  ONE  OLD  FXUEND,  AND  FINDS  ANOTHER. 

It  was  much  past  the  hour  indicated  by  that  mysterious  and  compli- 
cated production,  Bradshaw,  when  the  six  o'clock  p.m.  train  puffed  into 
the  little  station  of  Wilmington. 

The  antiquated  and  morose  Mr.  Stevens  was  evidently  on  the  look-out 
for  some  one,  for  he  hardly  even  condescended  to  inform  the  passengers 
in  general  the  name  of  the  place  they  had  arrived  at  as  the  long  line  of 
carriages  drew  up  to  the  platform  with  a  harsh  grating  sound. 

He  quickly,  however,  espied  the  object  of  his  search,  and,  almost 
before  Captain  Travers  could  open  his  lips  to  make  the  inquiry,  he 
touched  his  cap,  and  said, 

<*  Your  father  was  alive  half  an  hour  ago,  when  the  carriage  left  the 
Hall  to  meet  you,  sir.  It's  a- waiting  here  now,"  he  continued,  handing 
out  Sybella,  and  taking  the  tickets.     "  I'll  see  to  the  luggage." 

The  chamber  was  darkened,  and  looked  wofuUy  dismal  as  the  tra- 
vellers entered  noiselessly,  Captain  Travers  first,  followed  by  his  tired 
wife.  The  hangings  of  the  bed  were  drawn  aside,  thus  leaving  the  face 
and  figure  of  the  old  man  completely  visible.  Very  pinched  and  drawn 
he  looked,  his  face  rivalling  the  whiteness  of  the  pillows  in  its  ashen  hue. 
At  the  head  of  the  unconscious  invalid  sat  the  family  doctor,  the  one  who 
had  attended  Mr.  Travers  since  he  first  settled  at  Wilmington.  He  was 
intently  reading  a  book,  holding  it  in  such  a  manner  that  the  solitary  ray 
of  light  slanting  in  through  a  crevice  of  the  window-curtain  enabled  him 
to  peruse  its  contents.  He  rose  as  they  entered,  and  advancing,  extended 
his  hand,  saying,  at  the  same  time, 

'^  You  need  not  fear  noise,  Captain  Travers ;  your  father  is,  alas!  still 
perfectly  unconscious.  Last  week  he  rallied — rallied  so  considerably, 
that  I  really  hoped  for  the  best ;  since  then  he  has  had  a  relapse,  and 
you  must  prepare  yourself  to  see  his  senses  return  but  to  wish  you  a  last 
farewell." 

Dr.  Wilson  had  known  Captain  Travers  from  his  boyhood,  and  he  wrung 
his  hand  again  as  he  finishea  speaking,  to  assure  him  of  his  sympathy. 

Near  a  table  covered  with  phials  and  glasses  was  a  female  figure 
busily  employed  in  the  preparation  of  a  cooling  bandage  for  the  head 
of  the  suffering  man,  and  who,  at  the  moment  of  their  entrance,  was 
wringing  out  a  wet  cloth. 

Sybella  took  all  this  in  at  a  glance  as  she  stood  behind  her  husband 
near  the  entrance ;  she  had  not  advanced  a  step  since  the  doctor  saluted 
her.  Never  having  witnessed  death  or  illness,  the  sight  now  before  her 
seemed  appalling. 

Captain  Travers  was  bending  over  his  father's  bed,  anxiously  looking 
into  his  wan,  drawn  face.    He  lifted  one  of  the  lifeless  hands  extended 
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outside  the  coverlid ;  in  piaciog  it  back,  it  fell  from  his  clasp  with  a 
heavy  dull  sensation. 

Sybella  seemed  quite  forgotten  as  she  sank  finally  into  a  chair,  tired 
and  worn  out  with  her  long  journey. 

"  Will  you  not  come  and  take  off  your  things,  dear  Mrs.  Travers  ?" 
said  a  soft  voice  behind  her.  "  You  can  do  no  good  here  ;  and  some  tea 
and  a  short  sleep  will  refresh  you,  and  enable  you  to  sit  by  your  guar- 
dian's bedside  to-morrow." 

'*  Miss  Saunders  I"  exclaimed  Sybella,  as  she  turned  round  in  amaze- 
ment ^'  Dear  Miss  Saunders  1  how  is  it  I  see  you  here  ?  and  at  the 
time,  too,  when  I  need  a  friend.  Oh,  how  pleased  I  am  !'*  she  con- 
tinued, as  they  quickly  left  the  chamber  together. 

The  apartments  were  all  ready  for  the  reception  of  the  newly  arrived 
guests,  and  as  they  passed  before  the  door  of  the  dining-room,  which 
stood  half  open,  the  table,  already  laid,  told  that  dinner  was  not  far  off. 

**  Let  us  go  into  my  own  little  sitting-room,**  exclaimed  Sybella,  after 
having  refreshed  herself  with  a  change  of  apparel,  and  learnt  that  her 
presence  was  not  required  below. 

^'  I  don't  want  any  dinner — I  really  could  not  eat  it — and  we  will  have 
a  cup  of  tea,  and  a  long  chat  over  all  we  have  seen  and  done  since  we 
parted  eighteen  months  ago." 

Miss  Saunders,  the  lady  whose  presence  seemed  to  cai^  so  much 
pleasure  to  Mrs.  Travers,  could  not  boast  of  any  nearer  tie  than  that  of 
having  been  her  former  governess,  but,  during  the  ten  years  in  which 
she  had  acted  in  that  capacity,  a  great  affection  had  sprung  up  between 
them. 

Had  Sybella  possessed  any  female  friends  sufficiently  interested  in  her 
education.  Miss  Saunders's  reign  would  have  certainly  been  a  shorter 
one,  for,  although  about  as  good-natured  and  well*principled  a  soul  as  any 
living,  she  unfortunately  possessed  none  of  the  qualifications  necessary  in 
*a  governess.  She  had  neither  talents,  sense,  nor  any  idea  of  controlling  her 
wayward  pupil.  Everything  which  Miss  Harcourt  chose  to  learn  she 
learnt,  and  any  study  which  proved  tedious  to  the  young  lady  was  cast 
aside  immediately;  in  fact,  it  was  Sybella  who  led  and  ordered  the  ar- 
rangements for  the  lessons,  instead  of  her  governess. 

Mr.  Travers,  like  most  men,  as  long  as  all  went  smoothly  (and  with 
the  assurance  of  his  ward  that  her  governess  was  the  dearest  creature  in 
the  world),  left  matters  pretty  much  to  themselves.  She  could  murder  a 
piece  of  music  when  asked  to  do  so  after  dinner,  and  in  painting  she 
excelled ;  so  there  the  matter  rested — rested  satisfactorily  to  all  parties 
— until  about  six  months  before  Sybella's  engagement,  when  her  dear 
Miss  Saunders  was  summoned  to  the  death- bed  of  her  mother  in  the  north 
of  Wales. 

The  continued  illness  of  her  parent  obliged  her  to  remain  there,  and 
reluctantly  resign  her  engagement  at  Stafford  Hall. 

Before  the  wedding,  however,  she  had  seen  Sybella ;  her  parent  wa» 
dead,  and  Miss  Saunders  in  the  possession  of  a  microscopic  fortune, 
which  she,  in  her  ignorance  of  the  world,  deemed  an  allowance  fit  for  a 
princess,  touchingly  remarking  to  her  former  pupil,  that  "she  was  quite 
sure  she  should  never  know  what  to  do  with  it,  unless  some  one  sprung 
up  to  help  her  in  the  expenditure." 

VOL.  LIX.  X 
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"  Some  one"  was  not  long  in  making  his  i^pearanot,  thoagh  whedier, 
in  the  innocence  of  her  silly  nature,  Miss  Saunders  intended  the  favoured 
sharer  of  h&c  income  to  be  of  the  tlemer  sex  or  otherwue,  I  know  not 
At  any  rate,  he  presented  himself  to  the  sympathising  lady  in  the  shape 
of  a  young  and  handsome  artist,  bountifully  endowed  by  nature  with 
everything  but  a  fortune. 

Mr.  Sbtfirpe,  R.A.  (as  he  contrived  to  make  Miss  Saunders  believe  him 
to  be),  was  simply  a  poor,  needy  painter,  copying,  if  required,  at  a  small 
sum  any  of  the  easiest  pictures  iu  the  galleries  for  second-rate  dealers, 
and  lending  his  hand  even  to  scene-painting  during  a  press  of  work  at 
some  of  the  theatres  about  Christmas-time. 

Unfortunately  for  herself,  he  made  Miss  Saunders's  acquaintance 
shortly  after  the  death  of  her  mother.  Her  grief  at  her  recent  loss, 
and  the  entire  upsetting  of  all  her  life  by  the  marriage  of  her  pupil, 
must  have  rendered  her  even  more  susceptible  than  the  generality  of  old 
maids  unpossessed  of  brains,  for  she  not  only  engaged  to  become  the 
wife  of  her  handsome  wooer,  but  positively  advanced  nearly  all  her  little 
fortune,  in  order  to  allow  him  to  embark  in  some  speculation  which  he 
assured  her  would  treble  their  inconse  eventually,  and  enable  them  to 
live  comfortably  till  the  end  of  their  existence. 

Nothing  better  pleases  a  woman  (a  true  woman,  I  mean)  than  to  be 
able  to  lay  her  all  at  the  feet  of  the  obfet  aime.  Privations  imposed  on 
herself  by  conduct  like  this  only  enhance  the  pleasure,  and  in  all  the 
consequent  self-deniab  she  glories. 

And  poor  Miss  Saunders  felt  this.  The  happiness  which  the  acquisi- 
tion of  this  income  had  given  her  was  not  to  be  compared  to  the  thrill 
of  delight  which  she  afterwards  experienced  when  she  reflected  on  the 
good  she  had  been  able  to  confer  on  her  dearest  Albert ;  Albert,  being  the 
name  bestowed  in  baptism  on  the  hero  of  her  dreams. 

But  unfortunately  she  was  neither  youthful,  graceful,  nor  pretty  ;  she 
possessed  money,  however,  and  her  money  was  the  object  of  Mr.  Sharpe's 
deration. 

Actine  under  the  delusion  which,  alas  !  had  taken  hold  of  her,  being, 
also,  without  friends  in  whom  she  could  confide  her  cares.  Miss  Saunders 
before  long  placed  all  her  property  in  the  hands  of  her  admirer. 

The  sequel,  I  think,  need  hardly  be  related.  One  fine  morning  Mr. 
Sharpe,  after  a  hasty  leave-taking  of  his  future  bride,  left  on  a  skewing 
excursion,  which  would  probably,  he  informed  her,  detain  him  for  some 
days. 

The  days  prolonged  themselves  into  weeks,  and  the  weeks  into  months, 
and  yet  no  tidings  came  to  the  poor  solitary  watcher  of  her  much-loved 
Albert  No  wonder!  for  Mr.  Sharpe  was  m  Germany,  pursuing  hfe 
yocation  more  advantageously  by  the  aid  of  the  money  which  he  had  de- 
frauded her  of.  He  was  simply  a  seoundrel ;  but  I  dare  say  his  match 
could  be  found  in  the  world,  for  sueh  will  always  exist  as  long  as  there 
are  women  credulous  enough  to  believe  all  that  the  first  comer  whispers 
into  their  ears. 

Miss  Saunders  related  to  her  former  pupil  this  rpmantic  episode  in  her 
life,  as  they  sat  together  during  that  long,  weary  evening. 

No  change  had  taken  place  in  her  guM^an's  favour ;  he  still  lay  in  a 
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torpid,  inseneible  state.  From  time  to  time  Miss  Saunders  went  to  the 
door  of  the  sick-room  to  inquire,  and  once  Captain  Travers  came  up,  to 
tell  his  wife,  with  evident  grief,  that  the  inviUid  still  remfuned  uncon- 
scious. 

'^  But,  dear  old  Sawney,"  said  Sybella,  as  she  sat  on  a  low  stool,  rest- 
ing her  head  in  her  Mend's  lap,  *^  don't  think  I  am  wanting  in  sympathy 
for  you,  although  I  have  listened  so  quietly  to  all  you  have  been  saying;  I 
have  seen  a  great  deal,  and  learnt  a  great  deal,  too,  since  we  parted,  but 
we  have  so  time  to  speak  of  that  to-night.  You  say  you  have  nardly  any 
income  left,  and  that  you  must  seek  another  situation.  WeU,  at  any  rate, 
for  the  present,  your  liome  is  here;  mind  that,  Sawney.  I  shall  never 
forget  your  kindness  in  coming  down,  and  putting  yourself  to  expense 
also,  to  try  and  be  of  use  to  Mr.  Travers  in  his  illness ;  so  banish  all  care, 
dear,  and  kiss  roe  again,  for  I  am  off  to  bed,  I  feel  so  tired." 

Three  or  four  days  wore  on ;  the  presence  of  death  seemed  constantly 
there,  although  the  grim  destroyer  had  not  as  yet  thought  fit  to  summon 
his  victim.  Under  these  circumstances,  Captain  Travers  could  not  leave 
the  house  ;  therefore  more  than  one  anxious  conversation  had  to  be  held, 
with  closed  doors,  between  the  lawyers  and  himself. 

To  conceal,  or  attempt  to  contradict  the  fact,  vras  now  utteriy  useless ; 
Gregson  was  nowhere  to  be  found,  and  he  had  made  away  with  all 
Sybella's  fortune,  little  by  little,  for  his  own  purposes. 

Always  an  easy  man  in  business  matters,  although  tolerably  alive  to  his 
own  interests,  Mr.  Travers  had  never  made  any  inquiries;  he  let  things 
take  their  course,  feeling  assured  that,  when  Sybella  attained  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  her  fortune,  consigned  vrithout  reserve  by  her  deceased  father 
into  Gregson's  hands,  would  be  forthcoming. 

The  amount  required  for  her  education  during  her  minority  was  pud 
punctually*  Why,  therefore,  should  he  hare  suspected  the  foul  play  which 
they  now  found  had  been  going  on  for  years? 

Sybella  received  the  news  of  this  change  in  affairs,  when  it  was  ex- 
plained to  her,  most  unconcernedly.  In  foot,  she  seemed  to  think  it  rather 
a  relief  than  otherwise.  ^  A  load  off  her  mind,*  as  she  expressed  it  to 
the  sympathising,  tearful  Miss  Saunders,  ''  to  be  free  from  money  and  all 
its  worries."  ^is  was  an  uncommonly  young  and  fresh  idea  of  my 
heroine's,  and  doubtless,  had  she  been  d^,  and  seen  more  of  the  world 
and  its  ways,  she  might  not  have  considered  herself  quite  so  fortunate  in 
being  1^  suddenly  penniless.  She  had  never  once  in  the  course  of  her  life 
known  what  it  was  to  want  its  luxuries;  the  stoicism,  therefore,  with  which 
she  resigned  herself  to  a  lifo  of  privations  was  not  quite  worth  the  venera- 
tion folt  for  it  by  the  impresdonable  governess,  who  vented  her  feelings  in 
a  letter  to  one  of  her  particular  friends,  filling  four  pages  with  *'  the 
angelie  way  in  which  her  dear  Sybella  took  all  her  mistortunes." 

It  is  rather  a  matter  for  reflection  how  well  we  bear  trials  and  dis- 
comforts when  they  exist  in  theory  only,  or  ^hen  we  place  ourselves 
(in  fancy)  in  the  position  of  suffering  friends. 

On  the  nxth  day  after  their  arrival  at  Wilmington,  Sybella  stood  in 
the  little  octagon  chamber,  situated  in  the  west  wing  of  Stafford  Hall, 
which  had  been  made  over  to  her  for  her  own  use  and  pleasure  ever 
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since  she  could  remember.  It  had  never  been  the  schoolroom ;  no  yisioDa 
of  iuk-stained  desks,  high-backed  chairs,  and  uncomfortable  bare  boardi, 
flanked  by  strips  of  carpet  (which  had  done  service  in  all  the  other  rooms 
of  the  establishment,  until,  torn  and  fisided,  they  found  their  way  into  the 
last-named  apartment),  rose  up  to  her  imagination  on  looking  round  the 
walls  of  this  snug  little  chamber. 

It  was  not  well  furnished.  Many  traces  of  a  young  girl's  tastes  still 
lingered  about ;  bunches  of  dry  ripe  com  festooned  the  mirror,  picked 
on  certain  memorable  days  still  fresh  in  her  remembrance,  when,  insist- 
ing on  a  whole  holiday,  she  had  dragged  the  not-reluctant  Sawney  hr  off 
into  distant  fields,  where,  armed  with  her  paint-box  and  brushes,  ^'  little 
bits'*  which  had  taken  her  fancy  had  been  transferred  to  paper. 

Sybella  was  a  child  of  nature,  and  thoroughly  appreciated  the  delights 
of  a  day  passed  amidst  pleasant  scenery.  She  viewed  everytlung  with 
the  eye  of  an  artist,  and  what  would  often  have  passed  unnoticed  by 
another  she  could  discern  beauties  in,  and  dwell  on  with  rapture. 

Thus  innumerable  sketches  lined  the  walls;  and,  as  Miss  Saunders 
often  remarked,  there  was  never  any  need  to  re-paper  Miss  Harconrt'a 
rooms,  she  did  that  so  effectually  herself. 

Pen-and-ink  sketches,  profiles  of  friends,  chiefly  belonging  to  the 
canine  race  (for  Sybella  loved  dogs  of  all  kinds,  whether  large  or  small), 
and  landscapes,  mixed  here  and  there  with  a  figure  of  a  milkmaid  or  rustic 
child  which  had  taken  her  fancy,  completely  hid  the  original  paper. 

All  her  flowers  were  gone ;  that  was  visible  at  a  glance.  Doubtless  they 
would  have  been  renewed,  only  the  head-gardener  little  imagined  that 
young  Mrs.  Travers  would  care  to  re-establish  herself  in  the  sanctum  of 
her  girlhood. 

"  Look  here,  Sawney,*'  she  said,  kneeling  at  a  box,  and  holding  up  an 
unfinished  copy  of  the  Madonna  della  Seggiola,  '*  bn't  it  a  thousand 
pities  I  This  will  never  be  finished  now,  and  I  was  taking  such  pains 
with  it.  Has  not  the  infant  a  beautiful  serious  look  on  his  hce  ?  I 
caught  the  expression  exactly.  Ah !"  she  continued,  sighing,  and  placing 
it  again  in  its  wooden  case,  ''I  had  so  much  time  for  painting  at 
Florence." 

Silly  as  Miss  Saunders  was,  it  did  not  require  much  tact  to  enable  her 
to  discover,  after  a  week's  residence  under  tne  same  roof,  that  the  young 
wife  and  her  husband  were  not  on  friendly  terms.  Moreover,  the  govemees 
possessed  what  her  sex  are  said  to  be  never  wanting  in — namely,  a  large 
amount  of  curiosity. 

Certainly  Captain  Travers  was  compelled  to  pass  most  of  his  time  in 
his  fiither's  chamber;  and  the  night-watching,  which  he  insisted  on 
sharing  with  the  physician,  made  him  weaxy  during  the  day.  Still,  some- 
thing seemed  wanting;  something  whispered  to  her  that  a  barrier  had 
risen  up  between  these  two.  She  knew  her  former  pupil  too  well  to  care 
to  question  her ;  she  felt  certain  that,  did  Sybella  wish  for  a  confidant  in 
her  troubles,  she  would  be  sure  to  speak  out 

But  Sybella  was  silent  on  this  point.  She  generally  appeared  cheerful, 
except  when  speaking  of  the  danger  threatening  her  guaxdian.  So  that 
if  Miss  Saunders  hoped  for  an  elucidation  of  the  mystery,  she  did  not  get 
it,  at  any  rate,  for  some  time ;  for,  whatever  his  faults  might  be,  her 
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papil  was  made  of  better  material  than  to  decry  her  husband  to 
others. 

On  the  evening  of  the  sixth  day  Bfr.  Trarers  breathed  his  last,  and,  as 
thd  doctor  had  foretold,  he  only  rallied  to  know  that  his  hour  was  come. 
Luckily  for  Sybella,  she  was  spared  the  trial  of  seeing  the  only  friend  of 
her  chUdhood  die.  It  happened  so  suddenly,  that  by  the  time  the  nurse 
hurried  off  to  apprise  her  of  the  coming  event  he  was  a  corpse. 

Captain  Travers,  she  heard  afterwards,  had  been  sitting  for  some  time 
by  his  father's  bedside,  when  the  latter  opened  his  eyes  languidly  and  re- 
cognised his  son,  and  his  last  moments  were  spent,  unfortimately,  as  the 
last  moments  of  many  others  are  spent,  in  vain  regrets  for  the  past,  and 
in  repenting  of  sins  which  it  no  longer  lay  in  his  power  to  commit. 

Over  the  death-bed  of  Mr.  Travers,  therefore,  I  cast  a  veil.  In  works 
written  simply  to  while  away  an  idle  hour  or  two,  the  scene  of  a  dying  man 
crying  Peccavi  is  to  my  mind  not  a  fit  one  to  be  enlarged  upon.  My 
opinion  of  the  matter  is,  that  a  death-bed  repentance,  beautiful  and 
edifying  as  it  may  appear,  is  generally  the  efiect  of  the  frequent  exhorta- 
tions of  the  patient's  spiritual  adviser  acting  on  a  weakened  consti- 
tution. 

One  does  sometimes  see  a  hardened  sinner  brought  to  death's  door  be- 
come, by  the  mercy  of  the  Almighty,  thoroughly  contrite ;  he  is  miracu- 
lously spared,  and,  eschewing  his  former  errors,  his  life,  previously  one  of 
debauchery  or  crime,  becomes  renewed  and  saint-like. 

But  then,  again,  on  the  other  hand,  how  many  times  we  have  ourselves 
known,  or  heard  of,  a  man  sick  unto  death,  worn  out  with  illness  and 
pain;  he  can  hardly  turn  on  his  weary  couch;  time  he  has  in  plenty  for 
reflection,  and  his  sins  all  rise  up  magnified  tenfold  by  hb  weakness  and 
his  fear  of  retributive  justice. 

He  IS  exhorted  to  repent ;  he  does  so,  or  thinks  he  does ;  and  he  like- 
wise is  cured  even  at  the  eleventh  hour,  and  forthwith  goes  on  his  way 
rejoicing,  but  only  to  furnish  another  example  of  the  truth  of  the  old 
proverb,  that — 

When  the  devil  was  sick,  the  devil  a  saint  would  be  ; 
When  the  devil  got  well,  the  <levil  a  saint  was  he ! 

A  naughty,  wilful  child,  when  he  sees  the  rod  brandished  over  his  head, 
cries  out  in  his  abject  fear,  ^'  I  will  never  do  so  again;"  but  he  only  says 
it  to  avoid  the  flogging. 

Leave  him,  and  assi^re  him  at  the  same  time  that  the  nasty  rod  is  going 
to  be  burnt,  and  see  how  he  behaves  after  your  departure.  A  host  of 
idle  words,  in  my  opinion,  if  uttered  daily  for  a  month,  can  never  undo 
the  evil  deeds  of  a  lifetime. , 

Captain  Travers  was  fully  aware,  before  the  last  hurried  sentences 
addressed  to  him  to  thateffect  by  his  dying  father,  that  his  future  income 
would  be  barely  sufficient  for  his  own  private  requirements.  All  the 
sumptuous  belongings  of  Stafford  Hall,  together  with  the  house  and 
grounds,  would  have  to  be  disposed  of  immediately. 

A  long  line  of  carriages,  sent  chiefly  by  family  friends,  accompanied 
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the  last  remains  of  Mr.  Travert  to  the  vault  in  the  little  churchyard  of 
Wilmington ;  and,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  fieimily,  the  funeral 
expenses  amounted  to  as  mi:^  as  would  have  kept  the  entire  village  for 
a  year. 

'^  Lawk!"  remarked  Mrs.  Robson,  as  she  stood  at  the  churchyard  gatei 
to  a  friend  who  waa  decorously  holding  a  handkerchief  the  nze  of  a 
pillow-case  to  her  eyes  (as  they  viewed  the  procession  pass).  ^  It  would 
melt  a  heart  of  stonci  it  would,  to  see  the  young  captain  there,  a-look- 
iDg  so  majestic-like  in  his  crape  weepers.  Well,  he  have  buried  his  poor  pa 
comfortable,  at  any  rate,"  she  whimpered,  as  the  cronies  hastened  home, 
after  having  seen  all  they  could,  to  refresh  themselves  by  an  afternoon's 
cup  of  tea,  and  gossip.  **  He  have  done  handsomely  by  him,  poor  dear  I 
And  he  could  do  no  more,  could  he,  Mrs.  Jones  ?*' 

Stafford  Hall  was  advertised  for  sale,  accompanied  by  a  flaming  descrip- 
tion of  the  number  of  splendid  reception-rooms,  the  commodious  bed  and 
dressing  rooms,  with  bath-rooms  attached,  &c. ;  all  the  usual  jargon,  in 
fact,  without  which  no  auctioneer  fancies  a  sale  can  take  place  with  eckiL 

A  sketch  of  the  Hall  itself  headed  the  catalogue  of  its  acquirements— 
a  sketch  taken  from  the  most  favourable  point  of  view,  by  an  artist  evi- 
dently versed  in  these  matters,  f(M*  the  west  wing,  embedded  in  its  glo- 
rious foliage^  was  depicted  of  proportions  gigantic  enough  to  have  be- 
come a  palace ;  and  die  carriage*dnve  and  smooth  lawn  in  front  assumed 
dimensions  suitable  for  the  pasture  of  an  entire  herd  of  deer. 

The  deceased  owner  had  formerly  been  well  known  in  the  fashionable 
world,  and  his  tall,  stiff  figure — possessed  of  more  strength  and  firmness 
than  in  later  days-— was  frequently  seen  ascending  the  steps  of  his  club 
amongst  its  most  constant  habitues. 

Declining  years,  his  son's  extravagance,  and  the  love  of  taking  his 
ease,  had  latterly,  however,  kept  him  quiet  at  Wilmbgton,  except  during 
a  week  or  two  cST  the  season,  when  he  would  go  up  just  to  see  how  all  his 
old  acquaintances  were  looking,  and  to  freshen  himself  up  in  the  <Mt  diis 
of  the  world. 

When  the  sudden  announcemept  of  his  death,  folk>wed  by  the  intended 
sale  of  Stafford  Hall,  burst  unexpectedly  upon  his  friends,  the  news  fell 
like  a  thunder-clap,  and  created  a  long  and  serious  conversation  amongst 
sundry  old  gentlemen  clustered  together  in  the  readiug-room  of  the 
club.  The  first  was  the  more  surprising,  from  the  fact  of  the  quiet 
life  he  had  of  late  years  been  leading ;  and  why  Travers  should  not  have 
lived  tin  the  age  of  ninety  appeared  rather  to  astonish  them. 

Many  of  the  speakers  were  further  advanced  in  years  than  their  late 
fellow-member ;  perhaps  a  thought  shot  across  dieir  minds  that  Death, 
having  begun  his  work,  might  not  be  contented  with  a  solitary  prey. 

The  death  of  a  person  whom  we  have  been  accustomed  to  think  of 
as  one  of  us,  whose  form  has  been  seen  continually,  strong  in.  health 
and  strength,  generally  causes  an  uncomfortable  feeling;  a  kind  of 
mental  twinge  comes  across  us,  and  we  try  to  put  off  the  disagreeable 
idea  by  the  reflection  that  So-and*80  must  nave  been  very  careless  of  his 
health,  and  something  of  quite  an  unforeseen  nature  must  have  occurred 
to  have  caused  his  death. 
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Doubtless  the  friends  of  the  Itte  Hr.  Travers  had  ideas  similar  to  ' 
these,  as  they  reeaflied  their  moiniBg  papers,  and  seTeially  dismissed  the 
subject.     The  sale  was  advertised  at  large  in  a  conspieuons  part  of  the 
journal,  and  the  dead  man  was  foi^tten  in  the  rarious  surmises  respect- 
ing its  probaUe  cause. 

"  Why,  of  course,  StaflEbrd  Hall  ought  to  have  gone  to  the  son.  Was 
he  disinherited  ?  or  what  ooold  be  the  reason  ?  Travers  spent  thousands 
on  the  [^aoe." 

'*  Oh !"  said  a  whee^-looking  old  colonel,  whose  sole  aim  for  years 
had  been  the  desire  of  being  thought  a  gay  Lothario  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world,  *'  young  Travers  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  this,  depend  upon 
it.  He's  a  reckless  young  dog,  that  young  fellow.  I  could  tell  you  a 
story  about  him — in  fact»  I  was  present  myself— which  would  astonish 
you,"  he  continued,  trying  to  look  unutterable  things  with  his  puckered, 
careworn  old  face  and  weak  red  eyelids,  and  failing  wofolly  in  the  at- 
tempt. 

Every  one  there  present  had  heard  Colonel  Smith's  stories^  and  knew 
them  rather  too  well ;  he  was  not  a  favourite  at  the  dub,  whm  many  of 
the  members  considered  themselves  models  of  decorum  and  upholders  of 
virtue  in  general. 

By  mutual  assent,  therefore,  the  subject  of  young  Traven's  peccadilloes 
was  dropped,  the  listeners  being  also  well  aware  that  the  relatton  was 
only  volunteered  in  order  to  introduce  some  details  or  his  own  ekleriy 
escii|Mules.  Hints  were  whbpered  of  Captain  Travers  being  Out  at  elbows 
and  of  bills  given  to  money-lenders,  and  heads  were  shaken,  and  old  men 
said  it  was  very  piteous ;  but,  before  the  day  fixed  for  the  sale,  a  few  dis- 
covered that  a  trip  bv  rail  to  Wilmington  would  not  be  disagreeable,  and 
that  they  would  go  down  just  to  see  how  the  Hall  was  looking. 

On  the  first  momtng  of  the  sale,  all  Wilmington  was  astir  at  an  early 
hour.  The  12.45  train  discharged  a  cargo  of  passengen  seldom  seen 
on  the  little  unpretending  platform,  and  country-women,  chiefly  wives 
of  the  labourers  employeid  in  the  adjacent  fiekis,  stood  gaiing  on  their 
door-steps,  their  brown,  sunny  faces  all  aglow  with  the  excitement  so 
many  passers-by  created ;  whilst  little  dirty  specimens  of  our  sturdy  pea- 
santry tumbled  ignominiously  one  over  another  in  the  duaty  road,  all 
anxious  to  get  a  good  view  of  the  gentry,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a 
copper  if  possible.  Many  of  the  friends  of  the  deceased  were  there. 
He  had  been  for  years  a  collector  of  all  that  was  rare  and  valuable ;  and 
the  pictures  alone  were  estimated  at  many  thousands. 

It  is  always  a  melancholy  thing,  even  for  those  unconnected  with  the 
owners,  to  witness  a  sale  of  personal  effects. 

Miss  Saunders  stepped  in  at  Sybella's  desire,  just  as  it  had  commenced, 
to  see  how  things  progressed. 

*'  Such  a  number  of  men,  my  dear,**  she  remarked,  on  returning,  quite 
flushed  with  the  contact  of  so  many  human  beings  of  the  opposite  sex— 
^^  and  such  men,  too!  It  went  to  my  heart  to  see  them  pulling  about  all 
poor  Mr.  Traverses  pet  things.  Two  nasty4ooking  foreign  follows,  with 
dark  faces  and  such  large  hooked  noses,  were  actuiJly  fingering  your 
dear  guardian's  Indian  table-covers-^thoee  worked  in  gold,  that  he  used 
to  prize  so,  I  mean.     They  held  the  catalogue  in  their  hands,  and,  as 
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they  examined  the  things^  madced  with  pencils  what  they  wanted.  All 
the  Dresden  ornaments  are  covered  with  little  tickets,  with  the  number 
of  the  lots  written  upon  them." 

They  were  chiefly  collected  in  the  saloon,  and  one  old  man  was 
actually  picking  with  his  dirty  nails  at  the  paintings  against  the  walls, 
and  he  said  to  his  companion,  '^  Who's  to  buy  these  frescoes,  I  wonder  ?" 

'^  Oh,  they'll  go  with  the  Hall  itself  as  fixtures,"  answered  his  friend. 

''The  Hall  is  sold  already,"  rejomed  Sybella,  wearily.  ''Some  re- 
tired tea-merchant  or  grocer  has  bought  it ;  at  least,  so  Captain 
Travers  told  me  just  now." 

"  What  did  you  say  ?"  whimpered  Miss  Saunders,  "  a  grocer  P  Oh ! 
my  dear  pupil  I"  And  the  never^failing  pocket-handkerchief  was  quickly 
applied  to  assuage  the  excess  of  grief  caused  by  the  announcement  that 
henceforth  the  grocer  and  his  progeny  would  become  the  residents  of 
Stafford  HalL 

"  Well,"  said  Sybella,  smiling  in  spite  of  herself,  "it  matters  little, 
after  all,  Sawney,  whether  a  tradesman  has  it  or  not  We  shall  leave 
Wilmington  for  ever,  and  that  distresses  me  more  than  anything  else.  I 
have  so  many  friends  here  among  the  poor ;  I  feel  so  sad  at  leaving  those 
I  have  known  since  I  can  remember  at  all." 

Mrs.  Travers  was  seated  on  a  low  mound,  overgrown  with  grass, 
underneath  the  shade  of  an  enormous  mulberry-tree.  The  cottage  where 
sh^  was  now  residing  her  husband  had  hired  in  the  village  for  a  month ; 
it  was  a  pretty  little  retreat  belonging  to  a  widow  lady,  who  sbmetimes 
was  glad  to  let  it  in  summer,  and  leave  Wilmington  for  change  of  air. 

The  garden,  although  tiny  compared  with  the  extensive  flower*beds  of 
Stafford  Hall,  was  gay  with  clusters  of  many-coloured  blossoms ;  and  a 
miniature  fountain,  in  the  midst  of  a  basin  containing  gold  fish,  sent  up 
a  refreshing  sound  as  the  water  fell  back  into  the  reservoir  beneatk 
Miss  Saunders  was  still  expatiating  largely  on  the  misery  of  things  in 
general,  and  of  sales  in  particular,  when  Captain  Travers  lounged  in.  I 
Uiink  the  cudevant  instructress  of  his  wife  was  in  bodily  fear'^  the  Beau 
Sabreur,  for  she  generally  took  refuge  in  ignominious  flight  at  the  sound 
of  his  footsteps. 

"  I  am  off  to  town  for  a  few  days,  Sybella,"  he  said.  "  I  can't  stand 
this ;  and  when  the  sale  is  over,  and  all  matters  settled,  I'll  return  again 
and  fetch  you,  though  what  is  to  be  done  till  we  know  how  we  stand  as 
regards  money  affairs,  I  can't  tell.     I  am  better  out  of  the  way." 

SybeUa  agreed  in  this  last  remark;  she  thought  decidedly  he  was 
better  out  of  the  way.  He  could  not  make  matters  brighter,  and  by  his 
chafing  and  fuming  he  only  rendered  two  persons  miserable  instead  of 
one. 

"  By-the-by,"  he  resumed,  turning  round  at  the  door  of  the  little  draw- 
ing-room before  entering,  "  why  the  deuce  does  your  friend  treat  us  to 
such  a  continual  display  of  hydraulics  ? — ^her  handkerchief  never  seems 
away  from  her  eyes.  If  she  is  weeping  for  us  and  our  misfortunes,  just  in- 
form her  that  her  sympathy  is  of  a  kind  which  can  be  well  dispensed  with." 

Sybella  replied  that  she  thought  poor  Miss  Saunders  rather  liked  tears 
better  than  smiles.  "  You  know,"  she  continued,  as  she  looked  up  at  the 
tall  figure  moving  away  from  her,  '<  she  has  had  great  trials  herself  lately." 
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<<Well!  she  had  better  keep  them  to  herself,"  he  rejoined,  rather 
pettishly,  disappearing,  as  he  spoke,  through  the  open  French  window. 

After  her  husband's  departure,  young  Mrs.  Tracers  continued  some 
little  while  playing  listlessly  with  the  water  as  it  fell  back  lightly  into  the 
basin,  causing  the  gold  fish  to  rise  greedily  to  the  surface,  and  open  their 
ugly  fishy  mouths  in  expectation  of  the  usual  crumbs. 

But  Sybella  did  not  heed  them,  or,  if  she  did,  it  was  only  to  call  to 
mind  their  fellows  in  the  fair  and  far-off  gardens  of  Boboli.  She  re- 
gretted Italy ;  she  fancied  that  with  perseverance  she  might  have  done  so 
much  better.  *<  If  I  had  only  had  more  time,"  she  thought — her  mind 
still  wandering  in  the  direction  of  the  sunny  land  she  had  learnt  to  love — 
and  as  she  pondered,  the  remark  formerly  made  by  Mr.  Gore  rose  in  her 
memory ;  *'  he  said,  '  If  you  ever  want  to  gain  your  bread,  take  to 
painting  as  a  livelihood.'  I  remember  his  words  distinctly,"  she  mur- 
mured. ''  I  wonder  if  I  can  paint  as  well  as  he  said  I  could  !  And  I 
am  greatly  improved  since  that.  Suppose,  after  all,  that  we  have  no 
money  left  to  live  on,  I  will  then  set  to  work  in  earnest,  and  try  to 
paint  well  enough  to  gain  a  livelihood.  My  life  is  ended,  all  its  romance 
gone,"  continued  the  girl,  jerking  some  stray  leaves  at  the  hungiy  fish ; 
and  a  pained  weary  look  crossed  her  face  as  she  continued  her  musings. 
''  He  said  he  always  hated  me,  and  I  know  he  did.    It  was  my  money  he 

wanted,  and  I Well !  I  suppose  as  one  grows  older  one  gets  wiser; 

even  poor  old  Sawney's  love  for  her  Albert  was  hx  truer  and  far  more 
what  love  ought  to  be  than  what  I  have  ever  felt  Ah  I  perhaps  'tis  as 
well,  after  all,"  she  exclaimed,  retracing  her  steps  towards  the  open  door. 
''  Love,  the  little  I  have  seen  of  it,  has  only  brought  with  it  a  world  of 
trouble.  It  seems  rather  a  blessing  to  think  that  I  have  done  with  it 
for  ever.  Yes,"  she  continued,  "  painting  will  henceforth  be  my  only 
love."  And  the  cynic  of  eighteen  smiled  as  she  re-entered  the  little 
chamber. 

The  sale  completed,  and  the  claims  on  the  estate  of  the  late  owner 
all  settled,  Captain  Travers  found  himself  in  the  possession  of  barely 
300/.  a  year — a  sum  which  in  former  times  he  reckoned  hardly  sufficient 
to  defray  hb  bootmaker's  and  glover's  accounts ;  and  this — as  he  was  in- 
formed by  one  of  the  firm — was  even  more  than  his  late  father^s  legal 
advisers  at  first  imagined  would  have  been  realised. 

The  news  of  this  downfal  was  received,  however,  as  stoically  as  most 
things  were  by  its  recipient.  He  assured  Messrs.  Grab  and  Co.  that  he 
felt  convinced  they  had  acted  for  the  best  in  the  matter,  and  placing 
his  hat  on  his  head,  and  humming  an  air,  he  stalked  out  of  the  office. 

*<  A  cool  chap  that  Travers,"  remarked  one  of  the  clerks  to  his  fellow. 
<<  Takes  all  this  bad  news  as  if  he  were  rather  pleased  at  it  than  not 
Hang  these  swells!  they  know  at  least  how  to  put  a  mask  over  their 
faces." 

Captain  Travers  had  to  encounter  a  new  difficulty  when  he  rejoined 
his  wife.  Sybella  objected  to  coming  to  London  during  the  heat ;  she 
also  wished  to  defer  making  any  decided  arrangement  until  the  appoint- 
ment which  her  husband  had  determined  upon  seeking  should  be  actually 
obtained. 

She  desired  also  to  retun  the  services  of  the  estimable  Sawney,  the 
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announcement  of  which  caused  a  battle  wUeh  exceeded  the  limits  even  of 
a  matrimonial  dispute. 

But  Sybelia  was  obstinate^  and  would  not  gire  up  her  point;  and  the 
objections  urged  with  r^axd  to  her  friend's  continual  weeping  OTer  de« 
parted  days  only  added  fuel  to  her  wrath. 

Gregson's  soq,  Captain  Travers  had  beoi  informed,  was  practising  as 
an  attorney  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  certain  military  quarters 
well  known  to  himself  in  former  days. 

"  I  may  as  well  run  down  thersy"  he  said  to  his  friend.  '^  If  I  can't 
find  out  Gregson»  I  can  kick  his  son,  which  will  be  some  consolation. 
Doubtless  I  may  also  fall  in  with  some  of  the  old  set;  at  any  rate, 
ril  go." 

However,  after  much  deliberatbn,  mixed  up  with  not  a  Httle  squab- 
blbg,  it  was  settled  that  Captain  Travers  should  depart  for  London. 
That  he  should  there,  through  the  influence  of  some  of  lus  friends,  get 
the  appointment  he  sought,  alitor  which  Sybella  should  join  him. 

In  the  mean  while  he  insisted  upon  her  receiving  a  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  yearly — exactly  half  the  income  he  possessed— which  Sybella  only 
consented  to  on  being  told  it  was  the  wreck  of  her  own  fwtune. 

Miss  Saunders  knew  of  some  lady  residing  at  a  little  villi^  not  twenty 
miles  from  London,  who  would  be  williog  to  let  part  of  her  house^  and 
there  the  two  women  settled  to  go  forthwith. 

<'  Well !  good-bye,  Sybella,"  said  her  husband,  as  he  bid  her  frirewelK 
"Let's  try  and  forget  our  quarrels  before  we  meet  again.  Address 
to  me  at  the  club ;  if  you  change  your  residence,  let  me  hear  at  once^ 
Trust  me,  if  I  have  good  news  you  shall  learn  it,  and  if  you  do  not  hear 
horn  me  for  some  time,  you  may  be  sure  all's  wrong ;  and,  recollect,  if 
you  don't  hear  for  a  year  or  two,  you  may  conclude  I  am  dead.  Yes  ! 
Miss  Saunders,  I  shall  be  dead,"  he  added,  laughing  merrily;  "so  you 
had  better  begin  at  once  the  weeping  part  of  the  business.^ 

The  sun  ci^  a  long  shadow  across  the  little  dusty  street  as  Sybella, 
standing  at  the  wicket,  watched  her  husband's  figure  walking  leisurely 
towards  the  station. 

"  How  lively  he  is !"  simpered  Miss  Saunders,  his  departure  having 
g^ven  her  courage  to  use  her  voice  once  more.  '^  How  happy  and  con* 
tented  Captain  Travers  is  under  all  his  misfortunes  P" 

But  Sybella  made  no  reply ;  she  was  still  leaning  over  the  little  paling, 
lost  in  thoughti,  long  after  the  figure  and  its  shadow  had  vanished. 

"  I  surely  don't  regret  his  departure,"  she  murmured ;  ^  and  yet 
something  oppresses  me.  I  hope  no  accident  will  happen  on  the  line 
to-night."  And  Sybella  thought  more  than  once  that  evening  of  her 
absent  husband,  and  her  melancholy  forebodings  only  vanished  with 
the  morning's  sun,  when  the  preparations  for  their  immediate  departure 
occupied  her  fully. 
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VII. 

▲  BREAK  IS  TBS  MONOTOHT  OF  LIF£. 

It  was  the  6r8t  of  September — the  glorious  first. 

Luckily  fi>r  the  tempers  and  well-being  of  all  keen  sportsmen,  it  did 
not  fall  this  year  on  a  Sunday ;  but  kindly,  in  consideration  of  the  feel- 
ings of  its  votaries,  chose  Tuesday  for  its  advent,  thus  giving  tl/e  whole 
of  Monday  for  the  looking  over  of  Purdeys,  &g.,  unless,  indeed,  they  had 
not  been  overhauled  at  least  twenty  times  the  week  previous. 

AJl  was  bustle  and  stir  at  Femside  on  this  particular  morning,  and  the 
sun  rose,  as  it  ought  always  to  rise  on  occasions  like  these-— bSnght,  hot, 
and  clear. 

Loud  was  the  talking  and  merry  the  laughter  which  resounded  from 
the  great  hall  all  along  the  corridor  leading  to  the  breakfast-room. 

Fernside  was  the  name  of  the  place  which  had  at  last  been  settled  on  by 
Mr.  Watson,  just  before  his  wedding,  as  the  elysium  in  n^hich  he  was  to 
pass  his  married  days. 

Whether  during  the  year  of  his  habitation  it  has  proved  the  paradise 
of  his  dreams  is  a  question  we  will  not  enter  into  at  present.  The  discus- 
sion now  on  the  tapis,  which  is  causing  so  much  noise  and  laughter,  arises 
£rom  the  difference  of  opinion  between  two  of  bis  most  intimate  guests  as 
to  whether  the  day's  proceedings  shall  commence  by  shooting  over  the 
turnip-fields  just  behind  the  old  fox-covert,  and  having  the  tumbril  sent 
on  with  luncheon  as  far  as  Binney's  Pond  at  two  o'clock,  or  whether,  in 
defiance  of  all  former  rules,  they  will  not  commence  the  day  by  taking 
the  land  past  the  Decoy,  and  so  beating  up  as  far  as  the  new  lay,  near 
the  windmill. 

'^  Here!  I  say,"  shouts  Colonel  Munroe,  a  keen,  red-faced  looking  old 
sportsman,  who  up  to  this  moment  had  been  conversing  with  the  keepers 
and  examining  the  dogs  grouped  outside— '^  here,  you  youngsters,  don't 
let's  lose  half  the  day,  and  the  best  half,  too,  by  Jove !  whilst  you  settle 
your  disputes.  You  say  Watson  leaves  it  all  to  us.  Let's  toss  up.  I'm 
for  the  turnips.  Woman  for  ever,  and  woman  it  is,"  he  said,  laughing, 
as  he  took  his  gun  from  the  hand  of  his  servant.  '^Come,  let's  be  off," 
he  continued;  ^<that  is,  if  Vavasour  has  got  his  head-toggery  ad- 
justed." 

<'  All  right,  colonel,"  replied  his  sub,  advancing,  and  twisting  up,  as 
he  spoke,  a  silk  handkerchief,  which  article^  after  due  consideration,  he 
proceeded  to  tie  round  a  head  bald  as  a  new-bom  baby's  ;  and,  mount- 
ing his  small  shooting-cap  on  the  top  of  this  eccentric  coiffure,  he  followed 
close  upon  the  heels  of  his  leader. 

They  were  all  off  at  last ;  the  sound  of  their  talking  and  laughter, 
recently  heard  through  the  long  passage,  seemed  to  Gabrielle  to  render 
the  silence  which  ensued  more  oppressive  than  usual  as  she  opened  the 
door  of  the  breakfast*room,  which  she  had  not  quitted  since  the  sportsmen 
retired  to  equip  themselves  for  the  day's  amusement.  It  was  quite  a 
novelty  to  have  all  this  bustle  and  noise  in  the  establishment,  for  ever 
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since  she  had  married,  save  a  couple  of  weeks  spent  during  the  season 
in  London,  the  monotony  of  her  life  had  been  at  times  almost  unen- 
durable. 

The  mother,  at  whose  entreaty  this  wedding  had  taken  place,  had  not 
enjoyed,  poor  woman!  many  of  the  pleasures  she  had  longed  so  much  to 
see  herself  and  her  daughter  In  possession  of;  for  before  three  months  had 
elapsed  from  the  ti(toe  of  the  engagement,  a  fever,  which  proved  too  much 
for  her  already  weakened  frame,  caused  her  death.  So  Mrs.  Watson  was 
left  with  her  husband  only  as  a  companion,  save  when  the  usual  dulness 
was  rendered,  if  anything,  more  unendurable  by  the  not  unfrequent  visits 
of  her  two  sisters-m-law ;  antiquated  virgins  of  a  certain  aee,  ladies  to 
whom  love,  alas !  was  now  quite  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  who,  to  solace 
themselves  for  its  absence,  had  recourse  to  bickerings  between  themselves, 
and  scandal-mongering  among  their  intimate  friends  and  relations. 

These  pleasant  companions  were  now  shortly  expected,  a  fact  which 
seemed  to  cast  a  gloom  over  Gabrielle's  hce  as  she  re-read  the  letter 
announcing  their  projected  arrival  early  in  the  week. 

'^  Beg  your  pardon,  ma'am,"  said  a  footman,  opening  the  door  just 
as  she  was  in  the  act  of  leaving  the  room,  **  but  Giles's  boy  has  run 
up  to  say  that  master  sent  him  to  tell  Mrs.  Jenkins  that  a  gentleman 
is  coming  here  to  sleep  to-night ;  master  invited  him  yesterday  at  dinner, 
and  forgot  to  mention  it;  and  Mrs.  Jenkins  don't  know  what  room  she'd 
best  give  the  gentleman,  and  please  can  she  see  you  herself." 

"  I  will  speak  to  Mrs.  Jenkins  before  luncheon-time,"  sud  Mrs*  Watson, 
in  answer.  *'  Of  course  the  blue  room  will  be  required  for  the  Miss 
Watsons,  who  may  arrive  to-morrow.  If  I  forget  to  send  for  her,"  she 
continued,  *'  say  that  any  one  of  the  small  bachelor  chambers  can  be  got 
in  readiness.     l)id  your  master  mention  the  name  of  his  guest  ?" 

Receiving  an  answer  in  the  negative,  the  lady  of  Femside  proceeded 
to  spend  the  long  morning  according  to  her  usual  custom.  She  tied  on 
a  very  pretty  coquettish-looking  hat,  which  her  maid  had  all  ready  in 
hand  at  the  door,  received  her  shawl,  drew  on  her  gloves,  and,  opening 
her  parasol,  sauntered  leisurely  down  the  terrace  in  Sie  direction  of  the 
flower-gardens  and  green-houses. 

The  grounds  surrounding  the  mansion  were  not  large,  but  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  various  parterres  and  shrubberies  showed  clearly  the  taste  of 
the  former  possessor. 

The  estate  of  Femside  came  into  the  market  just  at  the  time  when 
Mr.  Watson  was  worrying  himself  almost  into  a  fever  at  the  obstinacy 
with  which  (as  he  expressed  it)  the  owner  of  some  other  coveted  place 
adhered  to  his  exorbitant  demand.  Femside  had  been  in  the  hands  of  its 
former  possessor  but  a  few  years.  The  only  child  of  a  fond  but  not 
over- wealthy  parent,  Mr.  Feversham  had  come  into  his  inheritance  rather 
unexpectedly.  A  fit  which  caused  the  sudden  death  of  his  father  gave 
him  the  property.  Had  it  been  carefully  managed,  it  would  eventually 
have  become  of  much  greater  value,  as  the  young  timber  about  the  place 
was  fast  growing  up ;  but  he,  as  is  often  the  case  with  young  men,  no 
sooner  came  into  the  possession  of  the  estate  than  he  also  came  into  the 
possession  of  an  idea,  namely,  that  his  fortune  was  enormous,  and  that 
to  spend  double  his  income  was  the  right  thing  to  be  done. 
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A  few  years  of  this  kind  of  living  of  course  soon  brought  affairs  to  a 
crisis,  and  the  instant  the  smash  was  apparent  and  the  estate  advertised  for 
sale,  all  his  friends  prophesied  after  the  event.  They  had  eaten  of  his 
dinners  and  drunk  of  his  wines,  lived  at  his  house  and  shot  over  his  pre- 
serves, still  they  had  all  known  beforehand  exactly  how  it  would  end. 
His  house  was  to  be  sold,  and  the  owner  had  to  go  abroad.  Some  pitied 
poor  Feversham,  others,  again,  ridiculed  him.  '*  Deuced  silly  fellow  that 
young  Feversham ;  I  foresaw  how  it  would  be  all  along.**  **  I  wonder 
who'll  buy  Femside  ?  I  hope  the  future  owner  will  be  one  of  our  sort, 
and  none  of  your  humdrum  old  fogies."  "  So  Feversham's  g^ne,  I  hear, 
and  the  estate  is  sold  to  Watson.     Le  roi  est  mort !  Vive  le  roi !" 

Colonel  Munroe,  the  keen,  red-faced  old  sportsman,  was  one  of  the 
intimate  friends  of  the  poor  young  fellow  now  in  exile;  he  and  sundry 
others  had  immediately  left  cards  on  Mr.  Watson  on  his  taking  posses- 
sion. 

Clayton,  the  village  in  which  Femside  was  situated,  was  not  more  than 
twelve  miles  from  the  principal  county  town.  In  the  latter  a  detach- 
ment of  lancers  was  quartered,  and  whatever  opinion  these  gallant  gen- 
tlemen maintained  of  *'  old  Watson,"  as  they  irreverently  called  him,  at 
any  rate  his  wines  were  first  rate,  his  wife  the  belle  of  the  country,  and 
his  preserves  in  |  quite  as  good  order,  thanks  to  the  same  indefatigable 
gamekeepers,  as  they  were  in  the  time  of  their  former  owner. 

So,  after  weighing  the  pros  and  cons^  they  generously  determined  to 
keep  in  with  Watson ;  and  the  said  Watson,  not  finding,  perhaps,  that  the 
elysium  would  be  any  the  worse  for  occasional  companionship,  got  over 
his  reluctance  to  receive  visitors,  and  invted  sundry  of  his  new  acquaint- 
ances for  the  First  of  September,  to  honour  Femside  with  their  goodly 
presence  for  a  week  or  two. 

The  house,  although  extensive,  was  built  in  the  cottage  style,  with 
long  wide  terraces  back  and  firont — terraces  made  expressly  to  court 
either  the  early  morning  sun  during  the  winter  season,  or  the  afternoon 
shade  in  the  heat  of  the  year — terraces  made  to  enjoy  a  good  cigar  on 
after  dinner,  or  to  pace  up  and  down  leisurely  with  the  one  you  love  ;  but 
an  after-dinner  cigar  was  not  one  of  Mr.  Watson*s  foibles,  and  as  to  the 
other  advantage  attributed  to  the  promenade,  Gabrielle  was  not  always 
amenable  to  the  love-making  of  her  uncongenial  spouse,  so  the  wide  ter- 
race remained  much  unused,  I  fear,  save  when  its  mistress  chose  to  take 
a  constitutional  during  the  frost  of  the  winter  months. 

The  ch&telaine  of  Fernside  returned  slowly  from  her  morning  wander- 
ings, her  hands  still  full  of  the  roses  she  had  plucked  from  the  gardens ; 
she  sighed  wearily  as  she  thought  of  the  long  day  she  would  have  to 
get  through  before  the  seven  o'clock  dinner,  and  the  probability  that 
when  that  was  ended  Mr.  Watson  would  keep  his  guests  over  their  wine 
until  she  was  fast  asleep  over  the  coffee. 

The  flowers  were  thrown  down  hurriedly  though,  and  the  dismal  re- 
flections cast  to  the  winds,  on  her  receiving  the  information  from  the 
servant  that  ''the  guest  master  expected  was  already  waiting  in  the 
breakfast-roem ;  he  had  been  there  some  time,  and  it  was  now  long  past 
the  luncheon-hour,  and  the  gentleman  declined  joining  the  shooting- 
party  this  afternoon/' 
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The  hall  in  which  Gabrielle  stood  whilst  listening  to  thb  intelligence 
was  certainly  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  bnilding;  immensely 
large,  with  one  side  almost  entirely  occupied  by  a  magnificent  stained- 
glass  window ;  an  open  fireplace  stood  opposite  the  entrance  door,  wherein 
the  logs  of  wood  were  kept  burning  cheerily  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
year ;  the  floor  was  tesselated,  covered  only  in  the  middle  by  a  thick 
Turkey  carpet ;  all  around  the  walls  were  hung  antlers  and  trophies^ 
placed  there  by  the  former  owner ;  a  large  wide  staircase  of  canred  oak 
led  to  the  prindpal  sleeping-rooms.  All  the  sitting-rooms  were  on  the 
ground  floor  at  Femside,  and  all  gave  with  doors  on  to  the  hall,  save 
the  breakfast-room,  which  was  situated  at  the  end  of  a  long  corridor 
opening  into  a  conservatory. 

Gabrielle  quickened  her  pace  through  the  hall,  and,  flinging  her 
shawl  down  in  passing,  advanced  to  welcome  her  husband's  guest.  There 
was  no  need  to  pause,  rush  to  a  glass,  or  run  up-stairs  before  entering, 
in  order  to  see  if  her  attire  was  in  proper  trim  and  her  hair  in  the  most 
becoming  style ;  Mrs.  Watson  was  always  presentable,  thanks  to  her 
own  go^  taste  and  that  of  her  milliner.  We  hear  a  good  deal  of  bean^ 
unadorned,  ^.,  from  the  lips  of  sentimental  young  people,  but  I  don  t 
myself  believe  one  word  of  it.  However  beautiful  a  girl  may  be  by  nature, 
a  good  choice  in  dress  will  always  enhance  her  charms.  So  Gabrielle 
passed  on,  speculating  as  she  went  on  the  name  of  this  unknown  guest, 
and  thinking  how  stupid  she  had  been  not  to  have  inquired  of  William, 
who,  of  course,  could  have  informed  her. 

The  door  of  the  breakfast-room  was  slightly  open,  and  she  passed 
through  it,  bowing  almost  before  she  raised  her  eyes  to  the  face  of  the 
▼isitor  before  her.  The  blinds  were  all  down ;  the  heat  of  the  autumnal 
sun  being  always  oppressive  in  that  room. 

'^  Mrs.  Watson,  will  you  ever  forgive  me  ?"  said  a  well-remembered 
voice  close  by  her  side.  '*  I  met  your  husband  at  Munroe's  yesterday ; 
I  was  introduced,  and  he  instantly  invited  me  ;  I  could  not  resist  it.  I 
would  have  died  last  night  rather  than  not  have  accepted  this  invitation ; 
I  am  ready  to  leave  now  if  you  wish  it,  but  I  could  not  resist  seeing 
you  once  more  after  learning  that  you  were  in  the  neighbourhood." 

And  Gabrielle— the  first  feeling,  directly  she  could  analyse  her  feelings 
at  all,  she  knew  well,  was  that  of  anger.  Captain  Travers  had  deserted 
her,  and  what  had  he  come  here  again  for?  He  had  had  the  audacity 
also  to  say  he  would  "  leave"  if  she  wished  it ;  so  she  quickly  determined 
to  resent  the  impertinence  by  showing  him  how  thoroughly  indifferent 
she  was  to  his  presence.  She  informed  him,  therefore,  in  the  coldest 
manner  possible,  that  any  guest  of  her  husband's  was  sure  to  find  a 
welcome  from  her,  and  that,  as  luncheon  was  ready,  perhaps  he  would 
like  to  partake  of  that  meal  in  her  company. 

Edged  tools  are  not  the  safest  things  to  play  with,  especially  when  we 
feel  inwardly  that  we  are,  or  shall  possibly  soon  become,  as  soft  as  snow 
before  them ;  that  the  edge  may  become  just  as  keen,  ay,  keener  perhaps 
than  ever;  and  that  as  snow  melts  before  a  fire,  so  will  our  good  resolu- 
tions before  the  sharp  edge  of  our  playthings. 

But  Mrs.  Watson  thought  not  of  these  things  as  she  quietly  put  down 
her  garden-hat,  and  leading  the  way,  proceeded  to  show  Captain  Travers 
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that  she  intended  making  a  yeiy  good  luncheon,  notwithstanding  his  un- 
expected presence. 

They  entered  the  dining-room,  a  long  hut  rather  low  room,  looking  out 
on  to  the  south  terrace,  with  a  large  broad  window  flanked  hj  stone 
steps,  which  led  down  to  the  said  terrace ;  an  awning  protected  the  room 
from  the  sun's  glare,  whilst  all  down  the  sides  of  the  steps  were  large 
white  stone  vases,  holding  geraniums  and  other  summer  flowers. 

The  presence  of  the  servants  in  attendance  at  the  beginning  of  the 
repast  gave  no  opportunity  for  conversation,  save  of  a  common-place 
kind.  It  was  the  custom,  however,  for  them  to  retire  after  handing 
round  the  dishes.  Gabrielle  could  almost  have  entreated  for  their  pre- 
sence on  this  occasion,  but  she  had  no  excuse  for  the  unusual  demand  so 
they  left  the  room. 

Never  did  Mrs.  Watson  talk  so  fast,  or  so  much ;  a  continual  flow  of 
conversation  kept  any  remarks  of  Captain  Travers  quite  in  the  back- 
ground. He  might  have  observed,  though,  had  he  not  been  placed  just 
opposite  to  his  hostess  at  the  end  of  the  long  table,  that  all  she  was  helped 
to  remained  untouched  on  her  plate. 

''Ah!  my  pigeons,  as  usual,  are  anxious  for  their  luncheon!"  ex- 
claimed Gabrielle,  as  she  rose  nervously  and  opened  the  window,  lettinfi" 
the  tame  birds  congregated  there  enter  and  flutter  in  confusion  round 
her,  eager  for  the  bread  she  was  dispensing. 

The  said  pigeons  took  a  long  time  to  feed ;  their  rapacity  on  this 
memorable  morning  was  outrageous.  Thev  fluttered  around  their  mistress, 
some  perching  on  her  shoulder,  others  napping  about  with  their  wings, 
as  they  squabbled  over  the  scattered  pieces. 

Three  o'clock,  thought  Gabrielle,  as  she  glanced  at  the  timepiece 
before  her,  and  nearly  four  hours  before  the  sportsmen  will  be  back ! 
She  turned  round  as  the  unwelcome  idea  crossed  her  mind,  only  to  see 
Captain  Travers  quietly  gazing  at  her,  with  such  a  profound  look  of 
melancholy  in  his  dark  brown  eyes,  that,  although  feeUng  somewhat 
annoyed,  she  had  not  the  heart  to  resent  it. 

At  this  crisis  the  obnouous  Miss  Watsons,  even,  would  have  been 
welcome ;  but  she  consoled  herself  with  the  thought  that  they  were  to 
arrive  probably  to-morrow;  also,  that  if  this  visit  of  Captain  Travers  was 
to  be  of  any  duration,  his  absence,  with  the  others,  for  the  whole  of  the 
ensuing  days,  would  be  the  natural  order  of  things.  At  any  rate  she 
would  be  firm ;  he  should  never  suspect  that  she  dreaded  being  alone 
with  him,  or  that  the  memory  of  the  past  was  still  strong  within  her. 

One  or  two  visitors  soon,  luckily,  made  a  break  in  the  gSne  which  Ga- 
brielle felt  was  hourly  gromng  more  oppressive.  It  came,  however,  to 
a  finale'  at  last,  as  most  things  do  in  this  weary  world  ;  fortunately  for 
the  inhabitants  of  the  same ! 
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CHAPTER  VIU. 

WBI>DXI>    FBLIOITT. 

"  And  for  how  long  have  you  invited  Captain  Travers  ?"  demanded 
Gabrielle  that  same  evening  of  her  husband,  as  with  her  pretty  hair 
hanging  still  in  disorder  over  her  white  peignoire,  she  sat  contemplating 
herself  in  the  large  cheval-glass  in  front  of  ner. 

Affairs  now  assumed  a  very  different  aspect  to  that  which  they  wore  at 
the  time  of  her  intimacy  with  Captain  Travers,  previously  to  her  mar- 
riage. No  small  inconvenient  chamber  was  here;  no  cracked  mirror 
reflected  back  her  still  childish  face.  Magnificence,  instead  of  penury, 
now  reigned  throughout  the  apartment ;  and  perhaps  the  vision  of  the 
old,  almost  forgotten  attic,  and  the  scanty  wardrobe,  rose  up  to  her  mind 
more  forcibly,  now  that  the  figure  of  her  former  lover  had  been  so  un- 
expectedly brought  before  her. 

The  room  in  which  this  tete-i-teie  took  place  was  both  wide  and 
large ;  indeed,  what  with  the  mass  of  arm-chairs,  tables,  sofas,  and  et 
csteras,  it  looked  more  like  a  saloon  for  the  reception  of  guests  than  a 
sleeping-chamber.  The  presence  of  wealth  was  apparent  everywhere ;  and 
much  as  she  had  always  coveted  it,  her  actual  position  at  the  present 
time  seemed  to  Gabrielle  as  if  her  girlish  desire  had  been  granted  with 
only  too  lavish  a  hand.  Everything  spoke  of  wealth,  position,  and  respect- 
ability ;  and  the  weight  of  it  all  oppressed  and  wearied  her. 

One  of  our  most  delightful  writers  observes,  in  a  recent  essay,  that  one 
'Moses  the  snug  in  the  magnificent,"  and  never  was  a  truer  speech 
uttered.  There  can  be  no  domesticity,  no  home-like  feeling — if  I  can 
use  the  word— -in  a  suite  of  gorgeously  furnished  apartments,  with  dif- 
ferent chambers  assigned  for  every  separate  meal,  and  for  each  separate 
hour  of  the  day. 

I  suppose  this  idea  is  bom  with  us,  and  arises  from  our  English  blood 
and  education;  I,  for  one,  agree  with  those  who  place  comfort  be- 
fore splendour,  and  who  prefer  a  small  to  a  large  abode.  Two  or  three 
sitting-rooms  in  daily  use,  wherein  can  be  seen  and  traced  the  evidence 
of  every-day  life  in  the  work,  or  well-read  books,  or  flowers  scattered 
around,  give  an  idea  of  home  and  comfort. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  can  be  more  cheerless  (however  much  it  may 
administer  to  your  pride),  on  entering  your  magnificent  abode,  than  to 
be  accosted  by  the  groom  of  the  chambers,  or  the  pompous  butler,  flanked 
by  two  footmen,  who,  after  due  reflection,  informs  you  that  "  my  lady 
is  either  in  her  boudoir,  or  the  white  drawing-room,  or  the  yellow  ditto  ?" 
or  she  may  be  dressing,  or  flirting,  or  out  visiting — n'importe ;  no  one, 
at  any  rate,  springs  up  to  welcome  you.  x 

Gabrielle,  too^  now  that  the  novelty  had  worn  off^,  felt  at  times  op- 
pressed with  the  fuss  and  worry  with  wnich  this  wealth  of  her  husband's 
seemed  to  surround  her. 

But  Mr.  Watson  had  toiled  hard  for  his  fortune,  and  he  liked  to  enjoy 
it  in  his  own  way.  A  retinue  of  useless  domestics,  and  a  large  house  with 
a  mass  of  furniture,  were  necessary  ingredients  in  the  plans  he  had 
formed  for  his  future  happiness. 
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But  during  this  long  digression  the  lady  of  Fernside  has  been  waiting 
anxiously  for  the  answer  from  her  husband. 

Leisurely  the  gentleman  in  question  proceeded  to  set  down  the  flat 
candlestick  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  ere  he  thought  of  replying  to  the 
question  put  to  him  by  his  partner.  Doubtless,  if  possible,  he  would  have 
had  an  attendant  to  carry  it  before  him,  Indian  fashion ;  but,  at  any  rate, 
in  the  sanctity  of  his  wife's  apartment  etiquette  had  to  be  dismissed,  so  he 
placed  the  candlestick  on  the  table,  and  began  to  divest  himself  of  his 
watch  (which  the  custom  of  years  required  him  to  have  at  the  bedside), 
before  entering  his  dressing-room  to  disrobe. 

^*  Did  you  hear  me,  Bernard  P"  she  repeated,  sharply.  "  I  asked  you 
for  how  long  you  have  invited  Captain  Travers  ?'* 

At  the  second  inquiry  Mr.  Watson  turned  his  tall  form  in  the  direction 
of  his  wife,  and  replied  slowly : 

''  I  wish,  my  dear,  I  could  cure  you  of  some  of  your  impetuosity.  I 
was  on  the  point  of  answering  when  you  repeated  your  question  so 
energetically.  Captain  Travers  was  asked  for  no  fixed  period ;  the  length 
of  his  stay  will  probably  depend  upon  the  time  he  can  remain  away  from 
London,  as  I  understand  his  reason  for  visiting  Cats^rorthy  was  to  dis- 
cover some  lawyer  of  his  late  father^s.  Fray  may  I  ask,  have  you  any 
particular  reason  for  wishing  him  to  abridge  his  visit  ?*' 

Oh !  how  much  better  it  would  have  been  had  Gabrielle  then,  at  this 
crisis,  taken  heart  of  grace,  acted  as  a  wife  ought  to  have  done,  and  told  her 
husband  at  once  that  this  was  not  her  first  acquaintance  with  his  guest ; 
and  that  having  paid  her  attention  before  her  marriage,  she  felt  uncom- 
fortable in  his  presence ;  but  her  courage  failed  her.  As  the  wish  to  do 
so  arose,  the  tall  stern  figure  of  Mr.  Watson  looked  so  uncompromising 
and  correct  that  she  trembled,  not  so  much  at  the  scolding  and  re- 
proaches with  which  her  confession  would  be  met,  but  from  the  fear  of 
the  never-ceasing  allusions  which  she  well  knew  would  be  of  daily  occur- 
rence. In  fact,  she  felt  that  she  would  only  be  adding  to  the  load  of 
offences  already  stowed  away  in  his  heart,  and  which  were  now  produced 
against  her  at  the  slightest  provocation. 

Mr.  Watson  was  constitutionally  prosy;  and  had  his  hopes  been  realised 
as  he  anticipated,  he  probably  would  have  settled  down  into  a  quiet,  self- 
satisfied  man  ;  as  it  was,  he  was  simply  a  petty  domestic  tyrant,  and  one, 
moreover,  possessed  of  no  small  amount  of  temper. 

It  certainly  cannot  add  to  one's  hilarity  to  carry  about  the  conviction 
of  having  toiled  all  one's  life — all  the  best  years,  I  mean — pursuing 
a  cherished  object,  which  after  all  has  turned  out  to  be  a  chimera,  just  as 
you  imagined  you  had  attained  the  end  for  which  all  these  years  had 
been  wasted. 

So,  failing  in  what  he  coveted,  namely,  the  entire  love  of  his  wife,  he 
erred  as  many  have  erred  before  him  without  having  his  excuse.  Love 
denied^  he  became  irritable,  forgot  all  his  protestations  of  patience,  and 
visited  his  anger  upon  his  wife  because  of  the  absence  of  tnat  which  in 
her  honesty  she  had  told  him  beforehand  was  not  his. 

Like  many  other  husbands,  and,  alas !  their  name,  I  fear,  is  Legion, 
he  did  not,  uter  the  first  attempt  and  failure,  again  strive  earnestly  for 
what  he  had  been  at  first  so  anxious  to  obtain. 

It  took  full  six  months  of  fearful  anxiety  and  mental  worry  before  he 
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gained  bis  point  in  seeiiring  Oabrielle's  oooMnt  to  the  marriagey  and  had 
^e  time  of  probation  extended  to  jean  initead  of  laonthi,  £>ubtiess  he 
would  still  hare  continued  etmisg. 

But  the  goal  was  reached;  Mr.  Watson  came  in  first  with  flying 
eok>ars,  and  GabneHe  wis  his :  but  no  Boooer  was  the  prize  guned,  thaai, 
like  an  irritable,  spoilt  child,  and  because  he  could  not  obtain  all  he 
longed  for  at  once,  he  became  impatienti  and  threw  up  the  ginae  as  lost ; 
and  to  make  matters  ten  times  worse,  vented  his  disappointment  and 
spleen  upon  his  wife. 

There  was  certainly  no  excuse  for  such  conduct,  but  it  happens  too 
frequently  that  men  who  have  every  reason  to  suppose  that  they  nave  full 
possession  of  their  wives'  hearts,  treat  them  with  too  little  ceremony*— 
an  error  to  whidi  many  a  matrimonial  rupture  aught  doubtless  be 
traced. 

There  is  a  Ktde  story  of  a  Frenchman  who,  marryiug  at  an  advanced 
age  a  lady  much  younger  than  himself,  and  peiceiving  that  after  mar- 
riage ehe  was  admired  ami  ako  much  addicted,  alas !  tothedangetousgame 
of  flirtation,  made  it  his  study  not  only  to  practise  great  kindness  and 
consideration  on  ^  occasions,  but  to  earafullv  note  the  course  punned  by 
the  favoured  rival.  If  a  wish  was  expressed,  befere  it  could  be  gratified 
he  had  already  anticipated  it.  In  fact,  the  attentions  and  galbntry  of 
the  husband  so  hx  exceeded  those  of  the  lover  that  the  latter  was  oompelled 
to  vacate  the  field,  whilst  the  former  won  his  young  wife's  affeotbns  for 
ever. 

One  of  our  most  celebrated  authors  narrates  a  similar  caaeXbut  told  in  a 
far  superior  manner)  in  one  of  his  charming  novels;  sttll  the  origii^al  hero, 
I  regi>et  to  say,  was  not  an  Englishman. 

It  is  extremely  questionable,  however,  whether  this  modus  operandi 
will  ever  become  foshionable  amongst  married  men.  Certainly  a  vast 
amount  of  money  must  be  at  command  to  satisfy  the  caprices  of  snch  a 
lady  as  the  one  just  mentioned ;  and  then  we  may  ask,  would  the  fair  one 
in  question  be  worth  the  sacrifice,  after  all  the  pains  had  been  taken? 

Still,  I  think  a  little  might  often  be  amended  on  both  sides,  but  I  can- 
not see,  O  man  t  why  the  wife  whom  you  once  swore  was  more  nearly  allied 
to  the  angels  than  womankind  (because  Ae  is  your  wife  and  the  mother 
of  your  children)  is  to  be  treated  with  less  courtesy  than  you  would  use  even 
towards  that  odious  Mrs.  Jones  or  hideous  Mrs.  Brown  in  a  morning  calL 
«  •  •  •  « 

The  hour  of  six  had  just  chimed  oat  from  the  great  dock  over  the 
stable-gate ;  the  autumn  dew  was  lying  thick  and  heavy  on  the  grass, 
weighbg  down  the  summer  flowers,  still  blooming  sweetly,  wtdi  its 
crystal  drops.  Nature,  indeed,  seemed  hardly  awake,  and  the  only  object 
yet  in  view  was  here  and  there  a  frolicsome  Uttle  rabbit,  hoppiag  leisurely 
over  the  garden-beds,  and  wantonly  nibbling  off  die  tender  shoots  and 
buds,  regardless  of  the  anathemas  of  the  gavdenera  and  the  probability  of 
a  spring^trap  being  laid  befSore  has  next  risit. 

Captain  Travers  stepped  out  from  a  side-window  on  to  the  terrace  walk 
just  as  the  clock  had  finished  striking ;  the  grating  sound  of  his  boots  on 
the  hard  gravel  causing  the  little  pilferers  to  scamper  off  suddenly  and 
hide  themselves  amongst  the  bushes  near  at  hand.     This  gentleman  was 
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fond  of  etrly  nmbles,  as  w«  have  aeea  bef(M*e».  aiod  on  thk  particular 
mornix^  he  was  asdr  from  a  cause  someirhat  similar  to  that  which 
occasioned  bis  former  matutinal  walk. 

After  a  restless  night  he  had  turned  out  of  bed  betimes,  with  the  con- 
soling reflection  that,  if  sleep  were  denied  him,  another  blessing  still 
existed  in  the  shape  of  a  morning's  cigar  in  the  freeh  autumnal  air. 

Smoking  at  six  o'clock  A.M.  must  he  a  most  unoomfs^rtabLe,  appetite- 
taking-away  custom,  I  fancy ;  but  perhaps  Captain  Travens  bore  in  mind 
that  under  present  circumstances  it  would  appear  more  sentimental  not  to 
exhibit  too  great  an  appetite  at  the  breakfast-table ;  be  that  as  it  may, 
he  commenced  operations  by  lighting  his  weed,  taking  two  or  three  puffii 
and  two  or  three  turns  on  the  broad  tenreise,  and  then  began  to  consider 
that  he  had  come  out  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  thinking  over  things 
in  general ;  "  things  in  general"  meaning  Gabrielle ;  £oir  he  had  discovered 
during  the  few  hours  he  had  been  in  her  company,  that  not  only  was  his 
former  passion  revived,  but  that  she  also  had  not  forgotten  bygone  days. 
From  something  which  she  had  said  the  evening  before,  he  ascertained 
that  his  marriage  was  a  thing  peifsotly  nnsuspeeted,  and  finding  this 
to  be  the  case,  he  allowed  her  to  continue  in  the  delusion.  He  had  come 
to  Catsworthy,  as  we  know,  to  obtain,  if  possible,  some  due  to  the 
whereabouts  of  Mr.  Gregaon,  whose  son  was  practising  as  an  attorney 
in  that  town.  Accident,  after  a  day  or  two,  threw  him  in  Colonel  Mun- 
roe's  path,  with  whom  he  was  acquaii^d ;  he  was  asked  to  dine  at  mesa, 
there  met  Mr.  Watson,  and  so  became  the  guest  of  his  former  love. 

With  the  feelings  which  now  possessed  him,  he  knew  well  enough 
that  a  speedy  departure  was  the  only  honourable  coucse  left ;  but,  as  I 
have  said  before,  he  was  pre-eminently  selfish,  and  as  for  honour,  why, 
as  the  world  takes  it,  *'  all's  fair  in  love  and  war ;"  so  the  finale  to  his 
reflections  (if,  indeed,  he  reflected  at  all)  was  simply  to  decide  upon 
doing  what  best  suited  his  own  inclinations,  and  that  was  to  stay  on  at 
Fernside. 

The  cigar  was  nearly  at  an  end;  bat  before  he  stepped  again  into  the 
house  by  the  window  from  which  he  had  emerged,  he  cast  his  eyes  upward, 
and  scanned  attentively  all  the  closed  casemeats,  as  if  with  the  hope  of 
seeing  some  token  of  Gabrielle's  presence. 

He  had  come  to  Catsworthy  not  anticipating  any  shooting,  so  it  was 
'  agreed  the  night  before  that  Mr.  Watson's  stock  of  guns  should  be 
placed  at  his  disposal. 

The  gun*room,  as  he  knew,  was  situated  at  the  end  of  the  long  cor- 
ridor leading  to  the  breakfast-parlour,  so  thither  he  now  bent  his  step^ 
in  order  to  look  over  the  various  implements  of  the  chasse,  which  he  had 
seen  the  evening  before  hanging  against  the  walls. 

''  Hnlloa !  you're  an  early  bird,"  greeted  his  ears  as  he  entered  the 
apartment,  and,  looking  up  at  the  sound,  his  eyea  encountered  Mr.  Vava- 
sour, standing  busily  employed  with  his  gun,  ramrod  in  hand. 

The  speaker  did  not  appear  in  a  very  good  temper  either,  as  he  looked 
about  him,  abusing  the  unsportsmanlike  arrangement  of  the  room  they 
were  in,  and  encUog  finally  by  pronoancing  '^old  Watson"  to  be  a 
"  regular  mufl^." 

Mr.  Edward  Vavasour  was  one  of  those  conceited  little  specimens  of 
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humanity  who  was  neyer  in  a  good  temper  unless  he  foand  himself  au 
mieux  with  the  lady  of  the  house.  He  was  a  lieutenant  in  Colonel 
Manroe's  corps,  and  had  arrived  two  days  before.  He  had  not  returned 
very  long  from  India,  where  a  fever  had  deprived  him  of  all  his  natural 
locks ;  but  the  substitute  which  the  famous  TrueBtt  had  provided  was  so 
true  to  nature  that  Gabrielle  would  have  been  surprised  as  well  as  amused 
had  she  seen  the  grotesque  figure  presented  by  the  youthful  Adonis  on  his 
departure  for  the  shooting  expedition. 

Ever  since  he  had  returned  from  leave  his  leisure  moments  had  been 
devoted  to  the  sublime  effort  of  making  Mrs.  Watson  believe  him  to  be 
the  most  enchanting  little  man  in  the  world,  and,  moreover,  that  the  said 
little  enchanter  was  her  devoted  slave. 

Gabrielle  had  received  all  his  attentions  in  the  most  nonchalant  manner; 
she  tolerated  him  as  long  as  he  kept  within  bounds;  he  had  a  great  amount 
of  fun  in  him,  and  life  not  being  very  exhilarating  at  Femside,  his  atten- 
tions rather  amused  her  than  otherwise. 

But  on  the  evening  of  Captain  Travers's  arrival  he  had  chosen  to  put 
so  much  empressement  into  his  usual  flirting  manner  that  she  was  deter- 
mined to  show  her  displeasure  on  the  spot. 

Mr.  Vavasour  directly  imagined  that  the  new  comer  was  the  cause  of 
this  cruel  treatment,  and  his  manner,  therefore^  was  not  very  cordial. 
He  was  a  vain,  silly  little  fellow,  though  not  in  reality  bad  at  heart, 
making  love  to  every  pretty,  attractive  woman  he  met,  more  from  the 
desire  to  be  considered  amongst  his  acquaintances  as  a  man  ''  k  bonnes 
fortunes'*  than  from  any  really  bad  motive;  and,  although  extremely  small, 
he  possessed  more  than  an  average  share  of  good  looks. 

A  long  fair  moustache  and  imperial  set  off  his  minute  features  to  ad- 
vantage, and  took  off  from  the  effeminacy  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  striking.  He  was  extremely  fastidious  about  himself  and  his  dress, 
as  most  small  men  are.  I  suppose  they  consider  it  their  privilege  to  be 
finikin. 

His  garments  were  irreproachable  ;  he  bore  his  crest,  a  double  one,  on 
every  available  article.  Handkerchiefs  such  as  he  sported  would  have 
been  suitable  for  a  duchess;  and  yet  with  all  this,  putting  aside  his  vanity, 
he  was  generally  considered  by  men  as  a  very  good  fellow.  Captain 
Travers  appeared  like  a  second  Goliah  looking  down  upon  a  modem  David 
in  knickerbockers,  as  they  stood  there  eyeing  each  other,  the  giant-slayer 
with  his  ramrod  poised  mid-air. 

But  I  must  leave  these  doughty  champions  to  return  to  the  mistress  of 
the  house. 

The  carriage  was  to  be  sent  directly  after  breakfast  to  the  nearest 
station,  situated  six  miles  from  Clayton,  to  bring  back  those  female  bug- 
bears of  Gabrielle's  existence,  her  two  sisters-in-law.  The  Miss  Watsons 
had  intimated  that,  as  their  visit  was  to  be  one  of  rather  a  long  dura- 
tion, the  cart  had  better  be  sent  to  convey  their  luggage. 

Gabrielle  was  again  alone  on  this  morning ;  she  felt  no  inclination  for 
her  usual  stroll,  but  ensconced  herself  patiently  in  the  drawing-room  till 
the  sound  of  the  carriage-wheels  should  announce  their  return  from  the 
station. 

She  was  trying  hard  to  fix  her  thoughts  on  the  book  before  her ;  but 
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not  much  pleasure  was  derived  from  the  perusal,  for  no  sooner  did  she 
commence  reading,  than  her  thoughts  wandered  to  her  old  lover,  brought 
so  unexpectedly  before  her.  The  sound  of  his  voice  and  the  melancholy 
look  of  his  eyes  were  continually  present.  Then  she  thought  how  well 
his  deep  mouniiog  became  him,  and  she  longed  again  to  inquire  all  about 
hb  father's  death. 

How  should  she  act  for  the  best  ?  What  was  she  to  do  ?  He  had 
watched  for  an  opportunity  to  speak  to  her  alone  just  before  they  started 
on  the  shooting  expedition,  and  had  then  said,  hurriedly, 

"  I  conclude,  from  what  Mr.  Watson  told  me  last  night,  that  he  is  in 
ignorance  of  our  having  been  acquainted  formerly;  had  we  not  better  let 
it  remain  as  it  is  ?  To  disclose  it  now  would  only  cause  confusion  and 
create  an  ill  feeling.  Will  you  agree  to  let  bygones  be  bygones  ?  and 
one  day,  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  relate  part  of  my  wretched  history, 
which  will,  perhaps,  account  in  some  measure  for  my  apparently  unac- 
countable actions.  Will  you  suspend  your  judgment  mercifully  until  you 
have  heard  me  ?  and  let  us  be  friends  if  all  else  is  denied  us." 

Captain  Travers  looked  very  humble  as  he  made  this  speech,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  left  his  hearer  under  the  impression  that  he  had  been  the 
innocent  victim  of  some  fearful  treachery.  But  that,  somehow,  was  the 
idea  he  wished  to  convey. 

And  BO,  tacitly,  she  had  agreed  to  this  friendship,  and  was  now  trying 
to  convince  herself  that  they  were  only  friends.  She  knew,  by  the  way 
her  heart  beat  and  her  colour  rose  at  the  sound  of  his  voice,  that  her 
feelings,  at  least,  were  many  degrees  removed  from  friendship ;  still  she 
hoped  he  would  not  perceive  it  She  even  thought  that  his  manner,  on 
leaving  her,  was  not  quite  calm  as  his  hand  pressed  hers ;  still  that  might 
only  be  his  way,  or  she  might  have  fancied  it  One  does  conceive  such 
absurd  ideas  at  times !  And  also,  she  might  have  added,  how  readily, 
when  principle  is  not  there  to  guide  us,  we  gloss  over  feelings  we  cannot 
conceal  from  ourselves,  and  how  easily  the  tempter  finds  excuses  for  con- 
duct which  we  know  in  our  hearts  to  be  wrong ! 

Gabrielle,  strange  to  say,  had  never  heard  of  Captain  Traverses  mar- 
riage. His  wedding  took  place  not  very  long  after  her  own,  and  as  they 
were  then  travelling  in  the  north  of  Germany,  the  English  papers  were 
rarely  seen  by  her.  But  had  he  informed  her  of  it — had  he  said  that  a 
young  life  was  now  bound  to  his,  Gabrielle*s  kind,  generous  heart  would 
have  opened,  doubtless,  towards  the  neglected  young  wife,  and  her  first 
act  would  probably  have  been  to  exert  all  the  influence  she  possessed 
over  him  in  order  to  induce  him  to  return  to  her. 

As  it  was,  after  these  few  words  of  explanation,  she  looked  upon  Cap* 
tain  Travers  in  the  light  of  an  ill-used  man.  His  father  had  insisted 
upon  their  separation  on  account  of  money.  Her  foolish  pique  had  led 
her  to  listen  to  her  mother's  entreaties  and  to  marry  in  haste,  when  her 
heart  was  not  her  own  ;  and  now  that  it  was  too  late,  here  was  the  only 
man  she  ever  loved  giving  unmistakable  proofs  that  he  had  never  for- 
gotten her.  She  looked  upon  herself  now,  too,  as  the  chief  transgressor ; 
she  ought  to  have  waited ;  and  so  she  ended  her  reflections  by  pitying 
Jack  Travers  deeply,  and  blaming  herself— -the  very  worst  thing  she 
could  have  done  under  the  circumstances. 
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Travers,  as  he  waded  through  the  turnips  on  that  same  morning, 
his  handsome  face  red  and  flushed  with  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  swearing 
inwardly  at  the  toil  men  made  of  pleasure,  would  hare  given  a  good  deal 
to  have  been  cognisant  of  my  lady's  reflections.  He  had  been  half  inclined 
to  plead  illness,  and  retrace  his  steps  directly  after  luncheon,  so  as  to  obtain 
a  chat  with  Gabrielle  before  dinner,  but  he  restrained  the  wish,  as  he  was 
not  yet  quite  certain  of  the  state  of  her  feelings  towards  him. 

But  the  time  for  musing  on  forbidden  topics  and  forming  good  resolu- 
tions (easier  in  theory  than  in  practice)  is  at  an  end  for  Gabrielle,  for  the 
bustle  and  noise  of  feet  in  the  hall  announce  the  arrival  of  the  elderly 
spinsters. 

"  Dear  sister"  and  "  Dear  Gabrielle"  were  heard  as  soon  as  the  open  door 
allowed  them  to  enter;  and,  .before  time  was  given  for  a  reply,  Mrs. 
Watson  was  folded  energetically  in  tlie  ample  garments  of  her  maiden 
sisters-in-law. 

In  outward  appearance  the  Miss  Watsons  (or  Miss  Maria  and  Miss 
Selina,  as  they  always  liked  to  be  called)  were  not  very  unlike  the  gene- 
rality of  unmarried  ladies  of  a  certain  age. 

Giibrielle  had  never  been  able  to  discover  the  number  of  years  thev 
had  passed  in  this  weary  world,  but,  judging  from  appearances  (whicn 
the  youngest  Miss  Watson  always  took  care  to  inform  her  friends  *'  were 
very  deceitful"  whenever  the  subject  of  age  was  on  the  tapis),  they 
neither  of  them  were  under  forty. 

Absurdly  fond  of  dress,  the  quantity  of  boxes  and  receptacles  for  caps 
and  feathers  they  generally  contrived  to  bring  to  Femside  was  become 

Siite  a  byword.  They  were  both  tall— in  fact,  much  too  tall — ^very 
in,  and  very  like  their  brother. 

They  still  adored  gaiety,  they  adored  cards,  they  adored  dress,  and,  I 
may  add,  the  male  portion  of  the  community.  This  last  weakness, 
though,  they  totally  disavowed.  Spiteful  people  said,  that  the  fact  of 
being  entirely  forsaken  by  the  other  sex  had  given  rise  to  this  sudden 
appearance  of  dislike  on  their  part.  They  adored  and  looked  up  to  their 
brother  in  all  things;  he  was  a  sort  of  demi-god  in  their  eyes;  on 
matters  of  the  most  trivial  kind  they  implored  his  advice,  and  his  sym- 
pathy was  solicited  on  all  occasions. 

Had  they  accepted  their  lot  of  old-maidism  cheerfully,  had  they  been 
simply  quiet  and  prosy,  Gabrielle  could  have  welcomed  them  joyfully 
to  her  bouse;  but  they  were  inveterate  talkers,  arrant  gossips,  and 
curious  as  to  the  concerns  of  their  neighbours  to  a  fearful  degree. 

There  are  so  many  thin^  invented  now-a-days ;  the  world  seems 
progressing  in  such  a  degree,  that,  before  long,  we  shall  come  to  a  stand- 
still, for  there  will  be  nothing  positively  lefib  to  exercise  our  ingenuity  on. 
Women  now  take  their  place  in  this  march  of  scieifce;  they  willingly  and 
deftly  take  parts  in  labour  only  assigpaed  to  the  nobler  sex  in  years  past. 
We  hear  of  female  doctors,  and  female  commissionnaires  are,  I  believe, 
already  organised. 

I  wonder  if  we  shall  ever  arrive  at  the  period  when  women  will  be  con* 
tent  to  cast  aside  their  petty  feelings  of  vanity,  and  take  out  a  patent  for 
growing  old  gracefully?  H  we  could  only  accept  it— only  perceive  how 
much  better  it  is  to  show  as  an  honest,  sober,  grey-haired  old  maid,  or 
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wife,  than  to  make  a  peltry  attempt  to  keep  up  appearances  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world  for  a  few  years  longer ! 

If  we  would  only  accept  our  advancing  years  naturally  and  graeefUlly, 
the  Tery  fact  of  our  doing  so  woidd  talce  years  off  our  looks,  instead  of 
adding  years  to  them. 

A  pretty,  nlly,  infantile  giggle,  and  an  affected  voice  and  manner,  is 
very  iBteresting  sometimes  in  the  eyes  of  the  opposite  sex,  when  the 
pretty  giggler  has  not  passed  the  age  of  seventeen.  After  that,  it  simply 
becomes  foolish  and  offensive.  TVnat  must  it  be,  then,  at  past  thirty  ? 
And  yet  we  unfortunately  see  this  often ;  often  we  are  compelled  to 
witness  scenes  which  sicken  us,  and  cause  a  Mush  to  rise  at  the  sight  of 
a  woman,  long  past  the  age  when  suck  fotties  are  tolerated^  simpering 
up  to  some  man  of  her  acquaintance,  and  palpably,  by  her  affected 
Totce  and  silly  laughter,  trying  to  reyive  the  ghost  c^  a  flirtation  in  her 
fluttering  virgin  breast. 

And  the  worst  port  of  it  all  is,  that  men  are  quite  as  alive  to  these 
little  deceptions  as  we^  are  ourselves  ! 


LOUIS  DAVID.* 


Jacqtieb  Lotjis  Datid  was  "hom  in  Paris  in  1748.  His  father 
being  slain  in  a  duel,  when  he  was  ten  years  of  age,  he  was  adopted 
by  an  unde,  who  sent  him  to  college ;  but  what  between  that  passion 
for  art,  which  declares  itself  ao  irresistibly  in  all  who  are  destined  to 
excel,  and  certain  peculiarities  of  disposition,  no  progress  was  made  at 
college,  and  the  boy  being  willing  to  do  nothing  else,  he  was,  through 
the  influence  of  his  friends,  placed  in  the  Louvre  as  a  pupil  of  Yien's. 
The  ambition  to  diatmguish  himself  disphiyed  itself  so  early  in  life, 
that  he  became  a  candidate  for  the  great  prize  of  Borne  after  but  a 
few  years'  study,  and  it  was  only  when  he  had  been  so  for  five  con- 
secutive years  that  he  came  off  triumphant.  Yet,  from  the  pecu- 
liarities of  disposition  above  alla^d  to,  that  combination  of  flrmness, 
self-esteem,  and  love  of  approbation,  which  lead  in  excess  to  obstinacy, 
pride,  and  vanity,  David  felt  these  rebuffs  exceedingly ;  so  much  so 
that,  on  the  last  occasion  but  one,  be  shuj^  himself  up  in  his  room,  and 
irould  have  died  of  hunger,  but  for  the  interference  of  his  godfather 
Sedaine,  who,  as  perpetual  secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Architecture, 
had  also  apartments  m  the  Louvre. 

This  incident,  however,  brought  David  into  notice,  and  he  was  en* 
gaged  by  LeDouz,  the  architect  of  the  Barriers  of  Paris,  to  finish  the 
decorations  of  the  apartments  provided,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
country,  by  the  artist  for  the  celebrated  opera-dancer,  Mademoiselle 

*  Louis  David,  sen  Eeole  et  ion  Temps.     Souvenirs  par  £.  J.  Bel^oze 
Paris:  DidieretO. 
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Quimard,  and  first  begun  by  Fragonard.  He  also  had  the  ques- 
tionable honour  of  painting  the  portrait  of  Mademoiselle  Guimard 
herself. 

Vien  having  been  appointed  director  of  the  French  school  at  Some, 
he  took  his  pupil  with  him  to  that  city,  where  he  was  employed  under 
his  master  for  the  first  year  of  his  residence  in  copying  from  the 
antique.  '*  Eaw  antiquity,"  he  used  to  call  it ;  and  then,  with  his 
characteristic  spirit  of  innovation,  he  would  '*  season  it  up  with 
modem  sauce,"  as  he  called  it.  The  masters  were  not  at  first  ap- 
preciated by  what  David  himself  admits  to  have  been  his  "coarse 
Gallic  taste,"  and  he  applied  himself  most  to  copying  the  works  of 
Valentin,  a  French  pupil  of  Caravaggio  and  of  Eibera.  It  was  under 
this  influence  that  he  painted  his  first  picture  of  any  repute,  "  La 
Peste  de  Saint  Eoch,"  which  was  very  properly  consigned  to  the  laza- 
retto of  Marseilles. 

In  1780,  David,  having  returned  to  Paris,  painted  his  "  Belisarius," 
in  the  same  manner  and  style  as  his  " Horatii,"  "Socrates,'*  and 
"  Brutus."  Three  years  after  he  produced  his  "  Aiidromache  weeping 
for  the  Death  of  Hector,"  in  order  to  obtain  admission  into  the  Aca- 
demy. This  picture,  although  still  belonging  to  an  epoch  of  transition, 
was  nevertheless  remarkable  for  careful  drawing  and  for  a  correct 
study  of  antiquity. 

Having  been  received  as  a  member  of  the  Academy,  he  wedded  the 
daughter  of  the  architect  Pecoul,  and,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  re- 
turned once  more  to  Eome  to  perfect  himself  in  his  art.  He  had 
received  an  order  from  government  for  the  "  Oath  of  the  Horatii," 
and  he  painted  it  at  Home,  but  he  returned  to  Paris  to  exhibit  it  in 
1785.  This  picture  was  favourably  received  by  the  public,  but 
not  so  by  the  authorities,  who  criticised  the  details,  and  complained 
that  the  artist  had  exceeded  the  dimensions  of  canvas  allotted  to  him. 
He  received  an  order,  however,  from  M.  Trudaine  for  his  "  Socrates," 
a  picture  which  excelled  all  that  he  had  previously  done.  In  1788, 
he  painted  the  "  Loves  of  Paris  and  Helena"  for  the  Count  d'Artois, 
afterwards  Charles  X. ;  but  the  picture  only  served  to  demonstrate 
that  the  treatment  of  such  subjects  was  utterly  foreign  to  his  genius. 
The  breaking  out  of  the  revolution  in  1789  was  heralded  by  his 
"  Brutus,"  a  picture  which  met  with  great  success,  but  not  so  much 
as  his  "  Horatii."  It  is,  however,  like  all  David's  best  works,  remark- 
able for  its  fidelity  of  costume  and  details.  The  head  of  Brutus  was 
taken  from  the  bust  in  the  Capitol.  The  picture  had  also  the  effect, 
combined  with  the  movement  that  was  taking  place  in  the  political 
world,  of  materially  influencing  the  costumes  of  the  day.  It  is  said 
to  be  from  it  that  the  women,  and  afterwards  the  men,  were  led  to 
adopt  flowing  locks,  and  that  both  sexes  rejected  shoes  with  heels,  and 
adopted  generally  a  more  simple  and  classical  style  of  dress. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  Art  had  not,  for  a  long  period  of  time, 
fallen  so  low  as  it  was  at  the  period  of  the  reforms  introduced  by 
David,  and  who  thus  became  the  founder  of  a  school  of  painting. 
Watteau  remained  the  last  representative  of  what  has  been  justly 
styled  the  epoch  of  decline.  Lessing,  Heyne,  and  Winckelmann 
first  gave  birth,  by  theur  profound  studies  of  antiquity,  to  the  new 
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impulse,  which  was  extended  by  the  labours  and  researches  of  Mengs, 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  D*Agincourt,  Q-essner,  Ganova,  and  others. 
David,  although  a  man  of  no  erudition,  came  under  this  influence 
early  in  life ;  he  was  not  a.  discoverer  or  an  inventor,  but  he  brought 
his  whole  talent  and  genius  to  bear  upon  a  reform  which  in  reality 
had  its  origin  in  the  theories  of  others,  deduced  from  the  study  of 
antiquity.  During  the  five  years  that  David  was  at  Bome,  archseolo- 
gical  pursuits  were  passionately  followed  up,  and  all  who  came  within 
the  sphere  of  the  impulse  of  the  day  were  carried  away  by  it.  Lite- 
rary men,  like  Sulzer  the  Encyclopedist  and  Gessner  the  Idyllist, 
amateurs,  like  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  critics,  like  Winckelmann,  sculp- 
tors, like  Giraud,  architects,  like  Le  Doux,  and  painters,  like  Mengs 
and  David,  became  thus  the  apostles  of  a  new  order  of  ideas.  Hence 
it  is  in  error  that  the  pupils  of  the  latter  have  represented  him  as 
the  sole  reformer  of  pamtmg  in  Europe  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  :  in  the  words  of  his  biographer,  M.  Del^cluze,  "  the  ideas  of 
regeneration  of  art,  adopted  by  David  from  about  1775  to  1779,  had 
been  first  emitted  and  developed  by  Lessing,  Heyne,  Winckelmann, 
and  Sulzer,  next  put  in  practice  by  Mengs  and  Gessner,  and,  lastly, 
newly  adopted  and  applied  to  the  art  of  painting  in  France  by 
David." 

The  most  remarkable  point  in  the  history  of  David,  after  his  adop- 
tion of  the  study  of  antiquity  in  relation  to  art,  is  the  influence  of  the 
great  political  changes  it  was  his  fisite  to  participate  in  upon  his  own 
style  and  mode  of  thought.  From  1789  up  to  1795,  David  became  an 
active  Eepublican  and  a  member  of  the  Convention.  Not  that  his 
political  influence  was  very  great,  for  he  limited  himself  mainly  to 
que&tions  of  art,  but  he  was  the  chief  designer  and  manager  of  the 
great  revolutionary  festivals.  So  much  was  he  carried  away  by  the 
frenzy  of  the  day,  that  his  brush  was  almost  laid  aside ;  the  *'  Serment 
du  Jeu  de  Paume,"  the  portraits  of  Lepelletier  de  Saint-Fargeau  and 
of  Marat,  and  the  "  Death  of  the  Young  Yiala,"  are  almost  all  that 
emanated  from  his  pencil  during  the  great  revolutionary  crisis,  and 
they  differ  much  both  in  their  style  of  composition  and  execution  from 
his  previous  works.  They  are  especially  marked  by  a  return  to  a  more 
simple  imitation  of  nature,  and  while  his  art  was  ever  at  the  service  of 
contemporaneous  influences,  still  he  brought  into  these  that  gravity 
of  treatment  which  had  previously  only  been  applied  to  subjects  of 
ancient  history.  The  four  pictures  above  mentioned  constitute,  hence, 
a  transition  between  the  picturesque  style  that  predominates  in  his 
"Horatii"  and  "Brutus"  and  the  stately  imperialism  which  guided 
him  in  his  later  and  greater  efforts. 

The  passion  for  everything  that  was  classical  assumed,  it  is  well 
known,  a  development  among  the  republican  party  which  often  verged 
upon  the  ridiculous.  David  was,  however,  the  soul  of  that  movement, 
and,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  transfer  of  the  remains  of  Voltaire  to 
the  Pantheon,  not  only  was  the  car  and  all  that  appertained  to  it 
borrowed  from  antiquity,  but  all  who  accompanied  it — authorities, 
literary  men,  artists,  musicians,  actors,  and  actresses — ^were  all  clad 
in  Greek  or  Boman  costumes,  and  bore  in  their  hands  Pagan  insignia 
or  inatrumenta  of  music.    But  a  few  years  more,  and  the  costumes  of 
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antiquity  had  to  make  way  for  a  fashion  of  far  more  terrible  import- 
that  of  the  "  sanfl-culottea.*' 

David  painted  his  '*  Serment  du  Jeu  de  Paume,"  ordered  by  the 
Constituent  Assembly  in  1790,  in  the  Church  des  Feuillants ;  but  as 
the  system  adrocated  by  the  said  Assembly  had  no  duration,  the  por- 
traits of  its  members  were  never  finished,  for  the  painting  comprised 
sketches — ^very  theatrical  in  the  instance  of  Mirab^n  and  Bobespierre 
—of  men  whose  ideas  of  progress  did  not  run  in  the  aame  groove. 
Events  proceeded  with  too  much  rapidity  for  the  limner,  and  the  sup- 
planting  of  the  Constituent  by  the  Jjegislative  Assembly  left  the  pie* 
ture  unfinished.  Many  of  those  who  figured  or  who  were  to  figure  in 
it  had  by  that  time  become  traitors,  or  were  denounced  aa  such  ;  and 
as  David  belonged  to  the  revolutionary  advance  guard,  he  would  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  them — or,  what  was  the  same  thing,  at  the 
epoch  of  the  Seign  of  Terror  he  did  not  dare  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  them. 

David  bent  like  a  reed  before  the  storm.  The  Assemblee  Legisla> 
tive  handed  him  over  twin  pupils— mere  rustics,  who  were  said  to 
have  shown  capabilities  for  art  Nothing  can  exceed  the  great  artist's 
gratitude  at  the  honour  conferred  upon  him  by  the  nation  I  He  ar- 
ranged the  festival  that  was  given  on  the  15th  of  April,  1792,  to  the 
insurgent  regiment  of  Cb&teauvieuz.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
National  Convention  in  September  of  the  same  year,  voted  pyramids 
or  obelisks  of  French  granite  for  Lille  and  Thionville,  advocated  the 
suppression  of  academies,  and  became,  for  the*time  being,  sole  repub- 
licau  dictator  of  arts  in  Prance.  There  is  not  a  greater  incongruity 
between  the  artist's  professed  fanaticism  for  antiquity  and  his  open 
hostility  to  existing  institutions  of  olden  date,  than  there  is  between 
his  professed  adhesion  to  republican  doctrines  and  his  assumption  of 
the  dictatorship  of  art.  Such  are  ever  the  differences  between  prae- 
tice  and  profession. 

Da^-id,  however,  lent  his  aid  to  artists  who  were  persecuted  abroad. 
Two  sculptors  had  been  cast  into  the  prisons  of  Bome  for  works 
highly  characteristic  of  republican  fanaticism  and  vanity — "  Liberty 
Crowning  the  Genius  of  France,"  "  Jupiter  Destroying  the  Aris- 
tocracy with  his  Thunder,"  and  "Eeligion  Supporting  the  Grenius  of 
France,"  the  feet  of  the  latter  reposing  upon  clouds,  whilst  its  head 
was  encircled  with  rays  indicating  that  it  gave  light  to  the  world!  He 
obtained  their  liberation.  He,  however,  persisted,  at  the  same  time, 
in  the  busts  of  Louis  XIY.  and  XY.,  and  the  other  "  monuments  of 
feudality  and  idolatry,"  as  they  were  called,  being  removed  from  the 
French  Academy  at  Eome,  which  was  only  exposing  the  students  to 
fresh  dangers.  The  French  ambassador,  Basseville,  was  dlain  in  a 
tumult,  and  the  French  artists  and  students  were  obliged  to  make 
their  escape  into  Tiiscany.  This  occurred  on  the  13th  of  January, 
and  on  the  17th  of  the  same  month  David  was  voting  the  death  of 
Louis  XTL  His  colleague— Lepelletier — who  voted  with  him,  was 
assassinated  three  days  afterwards  by  one  of  the  old  royalist  body- 
guard. David  obtained  that  the  honours  of  the  Pantheon  diould  be 
accorded  to  his  remains,  painted  his  portrait,  assisted  by  his  pupil 
Gerard,  for  the  Convention,  and  further  obtained  a  deoree  that  his 
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bust  should  be  placed  by  the  side  of  that  of  Brutus — CsBsars  were 
not  in  favour  at  that  epoch.  This  portrait,  which  is  partly  allegorical 
(the  allegory  having  been  explained  in  a  speech  alike  characteristic  of 
the  man  and  of  the  epoch  by  David  to  the  Convention),  is,  in  the 
words  of  his  biographer,  '*  an  admixture  of  details  at  once  ostentatious 
and  sanguinary." 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  revolutionary  fanaticism  of  David 
by  the  fact  that,  when  Marat,  denounced  by  the  Convention,  called  the 
Assembly  a  group  of  assassins,  he  also,  in  his  frenzy,  shouted  out,  ''  I 
also  ask  to  be  assassinated  ;  I  am  also  a  virtuous  man.  Liberty  will 
triumph !"  Upon  which  Pfetion  remarked  that  such  exclamations  were 
those  of  an  honest  man  in  a  state  of  delirium !  When  the  ^'  impious, 
the  sanguinary,  the  venal*'  Marat  fell  under  the  knife  of  Charlotte 
Corday,  G-uirault,  a  member  of  the  Convention,  exclaimed,  "  Where 
are  you,  David  ?  You  have  transmitted  the  image  of  Lepelletier,  dying 
for  his  country,  to  posterity;  there  remains  another  portrait  to  be 
taken  by  you."  "  Tes,  I  will  do  it,'*  replied  David,  much  moved.  He 
al90  obtained  the  honours  of  the  Pantheon  for  the  man  whom,  writing 
in  1863,  M.  Del^cluze  justly  apostrophises  as  a  "  monster." 

The  part  played  by  Art,  as  represented  by  David,  during  the  Beign 
of  Terror  is  particularly  curious.  On  one  occasion — the  same  when 
Gobel,  Bishop  of  Paris,  waited  with  his  vicars  on  the  Convention  to 
announce  that  henceforth  they  would  exercise  no  other  worship  but 
that  of  Liberty  and  Equality — David  declared  that  kingly  tyrants  had 
placed  their  effigies  on  the  porticos  of  churches,  so  as  to  intercept  the 
adoration  of  the  people,  before  they  dould  penetrate  into  the  interior 
of  the  house  of  God,  and  he  proposed  that  these  effigies  should  be 
mutilated,  and  then  gathered  together  to  constitute  one  vast  monument 
on  the  Pont  Neuf,  to  the  glory  of  the  people  and  the  humiliation  of 
tyrants — **  the  image,"  as  he  called  it,  "  of  the  giant  people,  of  the 
French  people."  This  wondrous  image  was  to  bear  the  words  Light 
on  its  forehead,  Nature  and  Truth  on  its  breast,  and  Force  and  Coura|;e 
on  its  arms.  Liberty  and  Equality  were  to  be  placed  in  one  of  its 
hands,  ready  to  travel  over  the  world,  directed  by  the  genius  and  virtue 
of  the  French  people !  This  proposition,  as  absurd  in  an  artistic  as 
it  was  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  was  carried  by  the  usual  frenzied  ac- 
clamations, but  it  was  never  put  into  execution.  Only  a  plaster  model 
was  erected  in  front  of  the  Invalides,  in  which  huge  toads,  two  or 
three  feet  in  size,  represented  the"  Marais"  crawling  at  the  feet  of  the 
"Montague!" 

A  project  laid  before  the  Convention  for  bringing  Art  into  al- 
liance with  the  vast  strides  which  fanaticism  led  people  to  believe 
was  being  made  in  intellectual  and  political  progress  under  the  new 
state  of  things,  was  characterised  by  the  same  empty  and  unmeaning 
bombast.  David  was  more  successful  in  inaugurating  a  f^te  to  cele- 
brate the  recapture  of  Toulon  from  the  English.  Fourte«i  chariots 
represented  as  many  republican  armies,  and  these  were  accompanied 
by  the  soldiers  and  invalids  of  each  army,  and  decorated  with  flags 
taken  from  the  enemy.    This  procession  met  with  a  great  success. 

David,  from  being  a  member  of  the  Convention,  became  also  a 
member  of  the  terrible  committees  of  public  instruction  and  general 
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safety.  He  also  presided  at  times  over  the  National  Convention.  It 
was  under  bis  presidency  that  Fabre  d*  Eglantine  was  arrested,  and 
three  months  afterwards  was  taken  to  the  sca£fold,  in  company  with 
Danton  and  Gamille  Desmoulins.  The  Eeign  of  Terror  was  indeed  at 
its  apogee  duriog  David's  presidency,  and  in  the  space  of  forty  days 
no  less  than  four  hundred  and  forty-eight  human  lives  were  sacrificed 
to  the  manes  of  Liberty  and  Equality.  Life  had  become  almost  painful 
to  all.  During  the  morning  the  business  of  the  day  helped  for  a  time 
to  smother  the  frightful  anxiety  that  oppressed  every  bosom.  Dinner 
was  served  at  two  or  three  p.m.,  and  consisted  of  one  or  two  dishes  at 
the  most :  no  one  knew  but  that  a  third  might  lead  to  their  being  de- 
nounced as  aristocrats.  In  the  evening  people  congregated  in  the 
Champs  Elys^es,  where  they  were  entertained  by  abominable  songs  or 
spectacles  of  a  ferocious  cnaracter.  Little  guillotines  were  sold  as 
toys  to  the  children.  By  eight  or  nine  o'clock  all  were  at  home,  par- 
ticipating in  a  modest  and  melancholy  repast.  If  a  child  laughed,  it 
was  silenced  at  once.  All  listened  to  what  was  passing  in  the  streets. 
At  one  moment  it  was  a  patrol,  at  another  it  was  the  revolutionary 
committee  of  the  quarter  making  its  captures.  When  a  knock  was 
heard  at  a  door,  no  one  dared  to  look  out  to  see.  It  was  only  next 
morning  that  the  rumours  circulated  that  So-and-so  had  been  arrested. 
People  said  to  one  another  "  their  turn  had  come,"  and  pale  with 
affright  they  awaited  theirs  on  the  ensuing  night.  Yet  amidst  these 
horrors  David  was  painting  the  boy-heroes,  Barra  and  Viala,  one  of 
whom  fell  amidst  the  chouans  of  La  Yend^,  and  the  other  when  swim- 
ming across  the  Durance,  both  alike  shouting,  "  Vive  la  E6publique  !'* 
or  he  was  making  speeches  to  the  Convention,  in  which  he  declared 
that  despotism  *'  invented  punishments,  and  feasted  its  eyes  upon  the 
bodies  of  those  who  were  sacrificed  to  its  fury."  This,  when  thirty  to 
thirty-five  persons  were  daily  offered  up  to  "  Liberty"  at  the  Barriere 
du  Tr6ne.  This  was  on  the  occasion  of  David's  last  address  made  to 
the  Convention,  nor  did  he  pen  these  addresses  himself — he  was 
unequal  to  the  task ;  they  are  said  to  have  been  written  for  him  by 
Ch^nier  and  others.  Six  days  afterwards  Bobespierre  was  arrested ; 
and  the  day  that  followed,  he  and  eighty  others  implicated  in  his  crimes 
suffered  on  the  Place  de  la  E^volution.  David  was  likewise  denounced 
as  an  accomplice  of  Eobespierre's,  a  friend  of  Marat's,  and  as  a  member 
of  the  committee  of  public  safety.  He  extricated  himself  from  the 
perilous  position  in  which  he  was  placed  by  declaring  that  Bobespierre 
nad  deceived  him,  as  he  had  done  others,  and  that  he  believed  that  he 
was  "virtuous."  He  was,  however,  consigned  to  prison  for  four 
months,  whence  his  pupils  obtained  his  liberation  by  memorialising 
the  Convention.  Barely  five  months  elapsed  before  he  was,  however, 
once  more  in  trouble.  He  was  implicated  in  the  terrorist  insurrection 
of  the  20th  and  21st  of  May,  1795,  and  once  more  incarcerated  for 
three  months,  being  afterwards  placed  under  strict  surveillance,  nor 
was  he  entirely  liberated  until  the  establishment  of  the  Directory. 

Thus  ended  the  political  career  of  David.  He  never  afterwards 
took  a  part  in  public  affairs,  except  in  1815,  when  he  signed  the  acts 
reconstituting  the  Empire  on  the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba.  The 
unfortunate  career  which  he  had  entered  upon  as  a  terrorist  had  also 
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separated  him  from  Iiis  wife.  She  entertained  a  natural  horror  of  the 
guillotine,  and  departed  from  him  with  her  two  daughters,  leaving  two 
sons  under  his  care ;  but  when  misfortune  overtook  him,  the  brave 
woman  joined  him  in  bis  prison,  and  never  afterwards  left  him,  even 
when  in  exile,  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1825. 

David,  wearied  of  those  republican  ideas  which  he  had  derived  from 
a  verj  imperfect  study  of  antiquity,  and  which  had  led  him  twice  into 
prison  and  once  very  nearly  to  the  scaffold,  devoted  himself  on  his 
liberatioQ  to  the  completion  of  the  painting  of  the  "  Sabines,"  which 
he  had  begun  when  confined  in  the  Luxembourg.  His  school  became, 
at  the  same  time,  by  a  curious  revulsion  of  feeHng,  a  kind  of  asylum 
for  emigrants  and  royalists,  who  screened  themselves  from  inquiries 
by  a  pretended  pursuit  of  art.  David  was  still  busy  with  his  "  Sabines," 
in  which  some  of  the  most  distinguished  ladies  of  Paris  sat  for  their 
portraits,  when  Bonaparte  arrived  from  Campo-Formio.  The  artist 
was  one  of  the  first  to  be  fascinated  by  the  young  hero  of  the  re- 
public, and  he  was  one  of  the  men  of  the  revolution  who  was  most 
devoted  to  him  when  an  Empire  had  succeeded  to  a  Directory.  It  is 
said  that  Bonaparte  was  indeed  the  first  to  befriend  the  artist,  and 
that  he  had  on  a  previous  occasion  invited  him  to  join  the  army  in 
order  to  withdraw  him  from  certain  political  dangers  by  which  he  was 
at  that  time  threatened. 

Scarcely  had  Bonaparte  arrived  in  Paris,  than  he  sat  in  his  dress  as 
a  general  officer  to  David.  "  Oh,"  exclaimed  the  artist  to  his  pupils, 
after  this  first  and  only  sitting,  "  what  a  fine  head  he  has !  It  is  pure, 
it  is  great — grand  as  the  antique !"  The  portrait  was,  however,  never 
finished.  Bonaparte's  head — handsomely  moulded  as  it  was — was 
filled  with  the  most  extravagant  projects,  and  many  months  bad  not 
elapsed  ere  he  was  on  his  way  to  Egypt,  and  David  again  at  his 
**  Sabines."  Our  artist  was  one  of  the  few  men  of  the  day  who  ven- 
tured to  express  sorrow  on  the  occasion  of  the  grand  festival  held  to 
receive  the  works  of  art  which  Bonaparte  had  brought  from  Italy. 
He  asserted  that  the  fine  arts  were  not  really  loved  in  France.  It 
was  a  mere  factitious  taste ;  and  his  biographer  sides  with  him,  for  he 
says  that  the  removal  of  these  ancient  and  modem  chefs-d'cBUvre 
into  France  had  not  the  effect  of  creating  a  single  remarkable  artist 
from  1800  to  1815.  The  arrival  of  these  works  produced,  however, 
a  schism  in  David's  school.  The  passion  for  antiquity  obtained  so 
much  mastery  over  the  minds  of  some  of  his  pupils,  that  they  began 
to  criticise  the  "  Sabines"  as  far  too  modem  in  its  style,  and  David 
worked  in  consequence  more  in  privacy  than  heretofore.  He  adopted 
a  system  in  exhibiting  this  picture,  to  which  he  had  devoted  the 
labour  of  several  years,  which  has  always  been  exceedingly  unpopular 
in  France — ^that  of  paying  at  the  door-r-and  this  probably  added  to 
the  severe  critical  ordeal  it  had  to  undergo ;  but  no  one  now-a-days 
contests  its  claims  to  admiration,  and  it  had  the  effect  of  introducing 
the  study  of  the  naked  form,  and  of  imposing  on  art  a  character  for 
severity  which  was  afterwards  carried  to  excess. 

David  was  busy  with  his  "  Passage  des  Tbermopyles"  when  Bona- 
parte returned  from  Marengo,  and  the  Consul  once  more  expressed 
nia  wish  to  have  his  portrait  painted  by  the  great  artist.    But  the 
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same  difficuliy  presented  iteelf  aa  on  the  first  occasion ;  he  had  not 
patience  to  sit.  So  he  argued  the  matter  with  David,  dedaring  that 
Alexander  never  «at  to  ApeUea,  that  the  exact  features  of  a  great  man 
were  not  wanted ;  what  was  wanted,  was  his  bearing  and  general  ap- 
pearance. David  dedared  that  Bonaparte  was  teaching  lum  the  art 
of  painting ;  he  had  jnever,  he  averred,  contemplated  art  in  that  point 
of  view  before  1  He  returned  to  his  study,  and  there  conceived  the 
"  Passage  of  the  Alps,"  Bonaparte  having,  however,  himself  suggested 
the  idea  of  his  appearing  caJm  when  mounted  on  a  spirited  horse. 
David,  who,  as  Chateaubriand  says  of  all  Frenchmen*  was  a  repub- 
lican in  opinion  and  monarchical  in  manners,  was  also  consulted  as  to 
the  costumes  which  should  be  worn  by  the  great  state  functionaries. 
He,  as  usual,  favoured  antiquity ;  but  Bonaparte  adopted  the  court 
dress  of  the  cAd  regime,  and  David,  the  late  terrorist,  was  one  of  the 
first  to  reassume  the  old  cut  of  coat,  the  breeches,  the  shoes  with 
buckles,  the  sword  with  knot,  and  the  three-cornered  hat.  But  David 
had  aspirations  for  the  same  general  superintendence  of  art  that 
he  enjoyed  under  the  Convention,  which  the  First  Consul  did  not 
favour. 

Bonaparte  having  declined  to  sit  for  his  portrait,  David  had  to  work 
upon  the  dress  worn  by  the  general  at  Marengo,  fitted  upon  a  mane* 
quin.  One  day  the  artist,  who  bad  small  hands  and  feet,  remarked  to 
his  pupils  that  it  was  generally  so  vrith  great  men,  "  Yes,"  added  one 
of  the  pupUa,  "  as  also  large  beads."  David  thereupon  must  fain  try 
on  Bonaparte's  hat,  which  fiell  down  over  his  &ce  and  neck,  to  the 
great  amusement  of  all  present.  This  well-known  equestrian  portrait 
occupied  David,  who  was  assisted  in  it  by  Ducis,  Alexandre,  and 
Langlois,  a  long  time  in  its  completion,  for  he  had  several  copies 
made,  which  he  trequently  retouched  with  the  greatest  care  and  atten- 
tion. It  was  one  of  his  works  to  which  he  attached  the  greatest  im- 
portance. 

It  is  difficult  to  shake  off  old  connexions,  and  David  became  through 
these  remotely  implicated  in  the  conspiracy  of  Demerville,  Ceracbi, 
and  Arena  to  assassinate  the  First  Consul  on  the  occasion  of  the  per- 
formance of  the  "  Horaces."  Bonaparte  could,  however,  afford  to  over- 
look these  old  terrorist  proclivities,  and  by  instituting  the  Legion  of 
Honour  he  took  a  first  definite  step  towards  uniting  opposite  parties, 
royalists,  constitutionalists,  republicans,  and  terrorists,  under  one 
common  Napoleonic  bond.  'No  one  took  more  pride  in  his  order  than 
David,  who  wore  it  to  the  last  day  of  his  life.  All  those  who  helped 
to  raise  Napoleon  to  the  throne,  M.  Del6cluze  teUs  us,  expected  to  be 
one  day  duke^,  counts,  or,  at  the  very  least,  barons  of  the  !&npire.  This 
is  the  spirit  which  M.  Dunoyer  so  much  insists  upon  as  being  at  the 
bottom  of  all  revolutionary  changes  in  France. 

David  became  first  painter  to  the  Emperor,  and  he  received  at  once 
orders  for  four  pictures-*-the  "  Coronation  of  Napoleon,"  the  "  Distri- 
bution of  Eagles  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,"  the  *^  Throning  of  Napoleon 
in  the  Church  of  Notre-Dame,'*  and  the  "  Entrance  of  Napoleon  into 
the  Hdtel  de  Ville."  0\xc  artist,  devoted  to  the  person  of  the  Emperor, 
and  carried  away  bv  his  pupils,  especiallv  Gros,  who  were  filled  with 
ideas  of  the  revival  of  the  days  ot  Chauemagne  and  his  knights,  oast 
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Leonidfts,  the  ti^ed,  the  antiquey  and  republican  dreams  aiide  at  the 
same  tame,  and  set  to  work  upon  a  new  class  of  pietures,  in  the  spirit 
of  a  more  modem,  chiralrous,  and  anecdotic  epoch**"  tableaux  de 
genre"  as  thej  wero  termed,  in  contradistinction  to  ''peintures  d'his- 
toire." 

The  genius  of  David  was  characterised  bj  two  jgreat  peculiarities : 
one  of  these  was  the  ease  with  which  he  laid  asic^  all  preconceived 
ideas  and  changed  his  style,  as  he  did  his  politics,  under  each  new 
order  of  things ;  and  the  second  was  his  tenaeney  to  make  heroes  of 
those  he  admired.  His  Horatii,  Brutus,  Bailly,  Mirabeau,  and  Marat, 
were  ail  painted  under  these  combined  influences.  When  Bonaparte 
was  general  he  had  proclaimed  him  to  his  pupils  as  his  hwo,  but  now 
he  was  emperor  the  artist  was  even  still  more  taken  with  the  nOble 
and  simple  character  of  Pope  Pius  YII.,  and  all  his  talent  was  concen- 
trated in  the  ^  Coronation"  upon  the  figure  of  that  venerable  old  man. 
He  was  engaged  three  years  upon  this  painting.  David  was  at  this 
epoch,  indmi,  at  the  apogee  of  his  £ime,  and  his  pupils  were  also  ac- 
quiring a  world-wide  irepute.  Among  the  most  distinguished,  both  of 
his  pupils  and  rivals,  were  Gros,  who  had  painted  "  Les  Pestif^res  de 
Jafn,"  G^erard,  who  had  produced  his  '^  Psyche,"  and  Oirodet,  who 
had  ventured  upon  an  Ossianic  picture,  the  ''Bard  of  Northern 
Mists,"  having  been  brought  into  fashion  by  Napoleon.  Most  of  these 
men,  as  also  QuMn,  Prudhon,  Begnault,  Vincent,  and  others,  belong 
almost  solely  and  especially  to  the  Napoleonic  era. 

When  the  picture  of  the  ^'  Coronation"  was  at  length  completed. 
Napoleon  went  with  the  Empress  Josephine  in  state  to  see  it.  The 
ceremonial  attendant  upon  this  visit  was  all  the  more  remarkable  as 
David  lived  in  a  modest  house  in  the  Place  de  la  Sorbonne,  close  by 
the  side-door  to  the  old  church  of  Cluny.  Napoleon  walked  up  and 
down  for  half  an  hour  looking  at  the  vast  scene  painted  at  his  side. 
The  courtiers  criticised  in  silence,  and  whispered  that  the  picture  re- 
presented the  crowning  of  Josephine  and  not  that  of  ihe  Emperor. 
Napoleon  at  length  broke  the  painful  silence  by  saying,  '^  It  is  well, 
very  well,  David.  You  have  anticipated  my  wishes,  and  made  of  me 
a  French  knight.  I  thank  you  for  having  transmitted  to  future  i^s 
the  proof  of  affection  that  I  wished  to  give  to  her  who  psrtakes  with 
me  the  pains  of  governing."  Then  taking  two  steps  towards  the 
artist,  he  ndsed  his  hat,  and  bowing,  said,  in  a  loud  voice,  ^  David,  I 
salute  you."  "  Sire,"  replied  the  artist,  who  was  much  moved,  **  I 
receive  your  salute  in  the  name  of  all  artists,  happy  in  being  the  one 
to  whom  you  address  yourself." 

With  the  completion  of  this  great  picture  David's  talent  began  to 
fell  off.  «*  The  Distribution  of  i^les  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,"  painted 
shortly  afterwards,  is  a  proof  of  the  fact.  Expression  and  movement 
were  not  his  forte :  he  knew  this,  and  giving  up  courtly  paintings 
to  Gros,  he  went  back  to  what  he  knew  he  could  excel  in — historical 
pictures.  He  returned  to  his  "  Leonidas  and  Thermopyla"  with  all 
the  pleasure  of  a  boy.  Denon  had,  in  fact,  usurped  his  influence  as 
director  of  fine  arts ;  and  in  the  decennial  contest  for  prizes,  the  his- 
torical school  represented  by  David,  Gamier,  Gerard,  Girodet,  Guerin, 
Hennequin,  ^eynier,  Proudhon,  and  Berth61emi,  were  opposed  in  dire 
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riTalry  to  the  painters  of  national  subjects,  among  whom  were  Gros, 
Thevenin,  Carle,  Yemet,  Oautherot,  Debret,  and  some  of  the  historical 
painters,  as  David  himself,  Girodet,  and  Mejnier. 

David  painted  little,  and  his  pictures  fetched  a  very  high  price. 
Napoleon  Did  up  to  sixty  thousand  francs  for  the  "Death  of  Socrates," 
the  happy  possessor,  M.  Trudaine,  still  declining  to  part  with  it.  The 
time  was,  however,  approaching  when  these  days  of  glory  were  to 
vanish.  The  disasters  in  Eussia,  the  approach  of  the  allies,  and  the 
rumours -of  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  filled  the  minds  of  those 
whose  personal  safety  depended  exclusively  on  the  power  of  Napoleon, 
with  the  utmost  dread.  David  had  all  the  works  that  remained  at  his 
disposal  removed  to  a  port  on  the  Atlantic.  Ke  had  not,  however, 
personally  to  complain  either  of  the  occupation  of  Paris  by  the  allies 
or  of  the  first  Bestoration.  Two  Eussian  officers  quartered  upon  him 
treated  him  with  the  utmost  respect,  and  the  Bourbons  left  him  in 
the  enjovment  of  perfect  tranquillity.  But  on  the  return  of  Napoleon 
from  Elba,  David,  although  in  his  sixty-seventh  year,  hastened  to  pay 
his  homage  to  the  Emperor;  his  eldest  son  became  a  prefect,  his 
youngest  obtained  an  appointment  as  captain  in  the  cuirassiers  of  the 
Guard.  Napoleon  even  paid  him  a  personal  visit  during  the  Hundred 
Days.  No  wonder  that,  uader  such  circumstances,  he  was  led  to  sign 
the  "  additional  acts**  by  which  the  Bourbons  were  for  ever  excluded 
from  the  throne ;  and  no  wonder  that,  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  he 
was  in  his  turn  banished  the  country  in  virtue  of  a  law  which  passed 
the  two  Chambers  on  the  12th  of  January,  1816. 

Arrived  at  Brussels,  the  King  of  Prussia  offered  David,  although  a 
regicide,  the  position  of  director  of  fine  arts  in  his  realm — this  mainly 
through  the  recommendations  of  De  Humboldt ;  but  he  declined  the 
proposed  honour.  His  age,  the  illness  of  his  wife,  and  a  repugnance  to 
further  exertions,  placed  such  a  charge,  indeed,  out  of  his  power.  He 
never,  in  fact,  painted  much  that  was  worthy  of  his  renown  during  his 
exile.  His  wife  was  struck  down  with  palsy ;  he  himself,  although  leaded 
with  honours  and  attentions,  became  weaker  and  weaker,  until,  in 
1825,  his  debility  assumed  a  serious  character,  and  he  finally  expired 
on  the  25th  of  December  in  that  year.  Strange  it  is  to  find  M.  Dele- 
cluze,  his  biographer,  attributing  to  the  influence  of  the  prose  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott  and  the  poetry  of  Byron  the  romantic  school  of  which 
the  "  Gustavus  Vasa"  of  Hersent,  and  the  "  Baft  of  the  Medusa"  by 
Jericho,  were,  as  it  were,  the  first  essays  that  arose  upon  the  decline 
and  fall  of  this  remarkable — we  wish  we  could  add  this  good — man. 
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V. 

IN  WHAT  HANNEB  POKFBBANT  ENTEBED  MAB8EILLES. 

Two  days  afterwards  Marseilles  was  invested  by  Bourbon.  The 
main  body  of  the  Imperial  army  occupied  the  heights  overlooking 
the  city  from  east  to  west.  The  lanz-loiechts,  under  the  Counts  de 
Hohenzollem  and  De  Lodron,  were  placed  near  the  shore,  and  a 
division  of  the  Spanish  infantry,  unaer  Del  Vasto,  was  stationed 
on  the  plain  of  Saint  Michel,  on  the  road  to  Aubagne. 

On  the  side  of  a  hill  on  the  norths  about  four  hundred 
toises  from  the  walls,  stood  the  chapel  and  hospital  of  Saint 
Lazare,  and  it  was  imder  their  shelter  that  Bourbon  and  Pescara 
fixed  their  tents.  From  this  point  operations  were  commenced 
against  the  beleaguered  city,  and  trenches  opened  in  the  direc- 
tion of  that  part  of  the  walls  which  had  been  judged  to  be 
weakest.  The  pioneers  laboured  during  the  night,  and  were 
protected  by  gabions  and  mantelets,  but  they  suffered  severely 
from  l^e  fire  of  the  besieged.  Frequent  sorties  were  made  by 
Benzo  da  Ceri,  and  many  a  bloody  conflict  took  place  near  the 
trenches;  but  these  engagements  uniformly  resulted  in  the  dis- 
comfiture of  the  besieged,  and  consequently  the  works  advanced 
slowly  but  steadily. 

At  len^  Bourbon  had  drawn  sufficiently  near  to  use  his  ar- 
tillery with  efiect,  and  having  erected  his  batteries,  he  opened 
a  tremendous  fire  upon  the  portion  of  the  waUs  extending  from 
the  Porte  d'Aix  to  an  old  Franciscan  convent.  The  besieged 
immediately  replied,  and  every  cannon  g;arnishing  the  ramparts, 
bastions,  and  towers  that  could  be  rendered  available  against  the 
assailants  was  brought  into  play.  Even  a  monstrous  piece  of 
ordnance,  appropriately  enough  called  ^^  The  Basilisk,"  thundered 
from  the  hill  surmounted  by  the  clock-tower.  This  huge  cannon, 
supposed  to  be  the  largest  then  fabricated,  projected  shot  of  a 
hundred-weight,  and  required  sixty  men  to  replace  it  after  each 
discharge.    But  its  unwieldy  size  prevented  good  aim  from  being 
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taken,  and  the  ponderous  shot,  discharged  at  long  intervals,  could 
be  easily  avoided.  The  smaller  guns,  however,  were  better  served 
and  directed,  and  caused  considerable  destruction  among  the  as- 
sailants. Ere  many  hours,  however,  a  breach  had  been  made  in 
the  walls^  but  Bourbon  hesitated  to  order  an.  immediate  assault, 
deeming  the  aperture  not  wide  enough. 

^^  I  would  it  were  possible  to  obtain  exact  information  of  the 
state  of  the  city,"  he  remarked  to  Pomperant,  as  he  entered  his 
tent  with  the  latter. 

"  Leave  that  to  me,  my  lord,"  said  Pomperant.  "  I  will  bring 
you  the  information  you  ret^mre.'' 

"  You ! "  exclaimed  Bourbon,  in  surprise.  "  How  will  you  get 
into  the  city?" 

^^  The  task  is  not  easy,  I  admits"  replied  Pomperant.  ^^  I  do 
not  mean  to  swim  across  the  moat,  and  attempt  to  scale  the  walls 
in  the  face  of  the  arquebusiers,  but  I  think  I  can  manage  to  enter 
the  city  from  the  sea-side,  where  it  is  less  guarded." 

^  B«rt  to  do  this  you  must  escape  the  fteet — elude  the  vigilance 
of  the  sentinels  on  the  walls  of  the  Ch&teau  do  Saint  Jeao. — and 
lastly,  you  mu6t  raise  die  chain  that  protects*  the  eartiaiiee  to  tbe 
harbour.  It  cannot  be  done.  It  were  eaaer  to  penetrate  the  city 
by  the  breach  made  by  my  guns." 

^  Difficult  a»  the  task  miay  be,  I  am  ready  to  undertake  il^"  re- 
joined Poraperand. 

**  Will  you  go  alone?" 

"No;  I  will  take  Hugwcs  with  me.    I  can  trust  him*" 

Bourbon  did  not  attempt  to  dissuade  him,  and  at  nightfall  Pom- 
perant, attended  by*  Hngues,  started  on  the  exnedition,  and  vode 
to  that  part  d  the  coast  where  the  German  Wz-knechts  weve 
encamped.  The  night  was  dark  and  ficvonrable  fof  the  emflerpvisa 
As  he  was  accompanied  by  the  Comte  de  HohenzoQem  and  a 
guard,  no  interruption  was  oifered  him  by  the  sentinebataitiotted  at 
various  points,  and  he  soon  reached  the  dbore,  and  pfoeeeded  to 
a  little  creek  in  which  a  fishing-boat  was  moored. 

Instantly  dismounting,  and  consigning  his  horse  t&  o«e  of  De 
HohenzoUem's  soldiers,  Pomperamt  embarked  in  the  boat  witb 
Hugues^  who  took  the  oars  and  rowed  eavtiously  along  the  coasts 
making  for  a  reeky  headkind,  which  screened  the  entrance  of  the 
harbour. 

In  a  lew  minuftes  the  boat  had  got  under  cover  of  the  roek,  avd 
escaped  tiie  notice  of  the  sentinels  stationed  on  the  ramparts  of  Ae 
fort  ftbore.  No  wind  was  stirring,  aaid  only  a  slight  unduktioa  was 
perceptible  on  the  surface  of  the  tideless  sea. 

While  Hugues  kept  the  little  vessel  moving,  Pompemnt^  who 
was  seated  in  the  stem,  peered  through  the  gkiocn  to  see  wbeAer 
any  danger  was  at  hand.  He  could  just  discern  the  French  fleet 
lying  between  the  group  of  islands  aid  the  mouth  of  the  harbour^ 
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and  concluded  from  tbe  eouiuls  that  readied  him  that  ^veral  boats 
were  leavixig  the  ships.  At  once  determiiiuig  on  the  course  to 
be  pursued,  he  ordered  Hugues  to  move  noiselesslj  on,  and  keep 
close  to  the  rock  until  he  gained  the  entnance  oif  the  harbour. 
This  was  done,  and  ere  lox^;  the  boats^  upwards  of  a  dosen  in 
number,  came  up.  They  were  filled  with  armed  men,  doubtless 
sent  by  Doria  or  La  Fayette  to  strengthen  the  garrison  of  the 
city. 

As  soon  as  the  boats  had  passed,  Hugues  followed  in  their 
wake,  and  speeded  between  the  rocky  heights,  guarding  the  narrow 
channeL  The  boats  were  of  <x>uise  challenged  by  the  aentinels 
stationed  on  the  fortB  on  ^thar  side,  but  the  answers  being  satis- 
factoiy,  they  were  albwed  to  pass.  Hugues  also  passed  without 
exciting  suspicion. 

It  has  abeady  been  nuentioned  that  a  heavy  chain  was 
drawn  across  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  and  a  short  delay 
occurred  while  this  obflfcade  was  removed.  Several  m^i  were 
standing  widx  torches  on  the  rocky  steps  aiding  those  who  were 
engaged  in  lowering  the  ponderous  chain,  while  higher  up  stood 
a  guard  of  arqnebusiersL 

At  length,  the  chain  being  dropped  and  the  passage  free,  the 
ihrong  of  boats  pushed  into  the  harbour,  and  dose  behind  them 
caaae  Hugues,  noping  in  the  •confusion  to  elude  observation. 
But  the  manoeuvre^  though  skilfully  managed,  did  not  escape  de- 
tection. The  torchlight  revealed  the  intruders,  and  an  autho- 
ritative voice  from  the  steps  called  out, 

^^Hola!  who  goes  there?  What  boat  is  that?  Stay,  and  give 
an  account  of  yourselves." 

Hugues  paid  no  attention  to  the  summons,  which  was  reiterated 
by  other  voices,  but  hurrying  on  more  rapidly  than  before,  con- 
trived to  place  some  of  the  other  boats  between  him  and  the 
arquebusierB,  bo  that  the  latter  could  not  fire,  and  in  anotiier 
minute  he  had  disappeared  in  the  gloom.  Luckily,  the  Boldieni 
lA  tbe  boats,  though  they  heard  the  shouts,  disregarded  them,  and 
pursued  their  course  without  stopping. 

As  soon  as  it  was  practicable,  Hugues  disengaged  himself  from 
liis  dangerous  companions,  and  while  they  made  their  way  to  a 
wharf  OA  the  left  of  the  basin,  he  struck  across  to  the  opposite 
aide,  where  a  landing  \7as  effected  without  molestation.  At  this 
tune  the  harbour  was  entirely  destitute  oi'  ship^  as  any  veasels 
lying  there  would,  of  course,  have  been  exposed  to  the  guas  of 
the  hostile  batteries.  Hience  the  wharf  at  whidi  Pomperant  and 
Hugues  landed  was  wholly  deserted.  In  fact,  there  were  «very 
iew  buildings  near  the  spot,  for  the  city  had  not  as  yet  extended  to 
this  side  of  the  harbour. 

The  walls,  however,  which  surrounded  the  basin  were  not  fisr 
<iSp  but  the  plaoe  was  gloomy,  and  the  attention  of  the  sentinels  was 
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elsewhere  directed.     After  securing  the  boat  to  the  wharf,  Pompe 
rant  and  Hugues  made  their  way  as  quickly  as  thej  could  round 
the  head  of  me  basin,  which,  as  we  nave  before  stated,  was  then 
little  better  than  a  swamp,  and,  reaching  the  city,  plunged  into  a 
narrow  street  communicating  with  the  principal  quay. 

Just  as  they  had  entered  this  street,  which  was  only  lighted 
by  an  occasional  lantern  hung  before  a  door,  the  sound  of 
martial  footsteps  warned  them  that  a  patrol  was  approaching, 
and  fearing  they  might  be  stopped  and  questioned,  they  with- 
drew into  an  archway  till  the  guard  had  passed  by.  They  then 
pursued  their  way  along  the  street,  which  gradually  mounted  a 
hill,  until  they  came  to  an  open  space,  in  the  midst  of  which  a 
troop  of  cavalry  was  drawn  up.  This  band  was  surrounded  by  a 
crowd  of  citizens,  some  of  whom  carried  torches,  and  in  its  leader, 
who  was  arrayed  in  a  complete  suit  of  armour,  but  whose  beaver  was 
raised,  Pomperant  instantly  recognised  the  stem  dark  countenance 
of  Renzo  da  Ceri.     He  was  haranguing  the  assemblage,  and  Pom- 

Eerant,  closely  followed  by  Hugues,  mingled  witli  tne  crowd  to 
ear  what  he  said. 

"Be  of  good  cheer,  my  friends,"  he  cried.  "The  danger  is 
past.  In  a  few  hours  the  breach  will  be  repaired,  and  the  mea- 
sures I  have  taken  for  the  defence  of  the  city  are  so  complete  that 
we  may  laugh  at  the  threats  of  the  foe.  The  traitor  Bourbon 
boasted  that  he  would  be  master  of  the  city  this  night,  and  it  is 
well  for  you  that  he  did  not  dare  to  make  good  his  threat." 

The  mention  of  Bourbon's  name  was  received  with  a  perfect 
storm  of  yells  and  execrations,  and  when  this  had  subsided  Kenzo 
went  on. 

"  We  have  an  enemy  who  will  show  us  no  mercy,"  he  said. 
"  Were  he  to  take  the  city,  it  would  be  sacked  by  his  soldiery." 

"  That  is  false,"  shouted  Pomperant. 

"Who  spoke?"  demanded  Renzo,  fiercely.  "Let  him  show 
himself,  that  I  may  see  who  dares  gainsay  my  assertion." 

There  was  a  moment's  pause,  during  which  glances  were  tdmed 
in  the  direction  of  the  imprudent  speaker,  but  he  could  not  be  dis- 
covered. 

"  Whoever  uttered  those  words  must  be  a  friend  of  Bourbon," 

Jursued  Renzo.  "I  repeat,  that  it  is  the  traitor^s  intention  to 
eliver  this  city  to  his  savage  host,  and  I  therefore  exhort  you  to 
fight  to  the  last  in  defence  of  those  dear  to  you.  Save  your 
wives  and  daughters  from  dishonour.     None  will  be  spared." 

"  Again  I  say  it  is  false,"  vociferated  Pomperant. 

"Seize  the  traitor,  and  bring  him  before  me,"  roared  Renzo. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  obey  the  injunction.  Several  persons 
were  seized,  and,  amid  the  confusion  that  prevailed,  Pomperant  and 
Hugues  extricated  themselves  firom  the  throng,  and  passed  into  a 
side-street,  just  as  dark  and  narrow  as  that  they  had  recently  tra- 
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versed.  From  the  noise  and  shouts  which  reached  them,  it  was 
clear  the  assemblage  had  just  broken  up,  and  presently  Renzo, 
with  his  moimted  guard,  rode  down  the  street,  followed  by  a 
number  of  men,  evidently  part  of  the  assemblage  who  had  been 
listening  to  his  harangue. 

Pomperant  and  Hu^ues  allowed  themselves  to  be  borne  on 
by  the  stream,  and  at  length  issued  forth  into  a  wide  esplanade 
ornamented  with  plane-trees,  which  here  intervened  between 
the  city  and  the  walls.  On  the  left  of  this  open  space,  and 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  ramparts,  stood  the  bishop's  palace, 
a  large  and  monastic-looking  structure.  Close  beside  it  was 
the  venerable  church  of  Saint  Cannat.  The  palace  and  the 
church  were  the  only  two  buildings  near  this  angle  of  the  walls, 
and  it  was  quite  evident  to  Pomperant  that  if  Bourbon  could 
once  obtain  possession  of  them,  the  city  must  fall.  The  marvel 
was,  that  experienced  engineers  like  Renzo  da  Ceri  and  Chabot 
de  Brion  should  allow  them  to  remain.  Close  to  the  walls 
where  the  breach  had  been  made  a  large  body  of  lansquenets  were 
collected,  and  with  them  was  a  band  of  armed  citizens.  The 
ramparts  also  were  thronged  with  arquebusiers,  and  the  canonniers 
remained  standing  near  their  guns. 

Within  a  few  yards  of  the  breach  a  battery  had  been  reared, 
on  which  three  large  cannon  were  planted,  ready  for  service  in  case 
the  assault  should  be  i)aade.  But  already  the  repairs  were  more 
than  half  accomplished.  The  gap  was  filled  up  with  huge  stones, 
pieces  of  timber,  fascines,  and  other  matters,  and  banked  up  with 
earth.  A  hundred  men  at  a  time  were  engaged  on  the  opera- 
tions, and  a  hundred  others  stood  by  ready  to  relieve  them,  so  there 
was  no  pause.  Officers  were  stationed  on  the  walls  on  either  side 
of  the  breach,  giving  orders  and  superintending  the  work. 

After  watching  the  proceedings  for  some  time  with  an  interest 
such  as  a  soldier  only  can  feel,  and  satisfying  himself  that  the 
breach  would  infallibly  be  repaired  before  daybreak,  Pomperant 
moved  away.  Following  the  course  of  the  walls,  he  examined 
them  as  well  as  he  could  in  the  gloom. 

Proceeding  in  this  manner,  he  made  the  circuit  of. the  city;  and 
the  result  of  his  scrutiny  was,  that  it  was  in  a  perfect  state  of  de- 
fence. He  remarked  that  the  gates  exposed  to  attack  were  blocked 
up,  and  protected  on  the  inside  by  parapets  and  batteries.  He 
also  noticed  that  all  the  ramparts  were  garnished  with  cannon, 
and  that  the  sentinels  everywhere  were  doubled.  The  bastions, 
indeed,  were  thronged  with  armed  men,  and  it  was  evident 
that  the  whole  garrison  was  on  the  alert.  Officers,  accom- 
panied by  a  mounted  guard,  were  continually  riding  from  gate  to 
gate,  while  others  made  their  round  on  the  battlements  to  see  that 
good  watch  was  kept.  Patrols,  both  horse  and  foot,  were  likewise 
moving  about  in  every  direction.     Enough  was  seen  by  Pom- 
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perant  to  conviDce  him  that  a  most  enorgetie  defeDce  woald  be 
ooade,  and  that  it  would  be  long  belbie  the  place  coiiU  be  taken. 
Having  completed  his  examination  of  the  walla,  .he  reentered 
the  city,  and  shaped  his  couise,  as  well  as  he  could,  in  the  direetktt 
of  the  mound,  on  the  summit  of  which  stood  the  clock-tower.  As 
both  he  and  Hugues  we^re  unacquainted  with  MaiseilleBy  they  more 
than  oEkce  lost  their  way;  and  though  there  were  plenty  of  people 
abroad  they  did  not  dare  to  question  them,  lest  it  should  be  foimd 
out  that  tbey  were  stmngers.  Pomperant  had  begun  to  despair  of 
reaching  the  mound,  when  he  unexpectedly  came  upon  it. 


VI. 

"the  BASILISK." 

.  Dawn  was  now  at  hand,  and  by  the  time  Pomperant  and  his 
ttttendant  had  climbed  the  summit  of  the  mound  it  had  become 
quite  light. 

Very  atriking  was  the  view  presented  from  this  eminence. 
Pomperant  had  stationed  himself  on  a  point  of  the  hiU  not  far 
from  the  battery,  whereon  was  placed  the  monstrous  cannon  called 
^  The  Basilisk/'  of  which  mention  has  previously  been  made;  and 
he  and  his  companion  were  screened  from  the  observation  of  the 
ftPlillerymeB  by  the  ckckntower. 

Immediately  beneath  him  lay  the  city  of  Marseilles,  with  its 
picturesque  habitations,  its  noble  mansions,  convents,  and  churches^ 
encircled  by  fartifioationfi,  which  in  their  turn  were  encircled  by 
a  broad,  deep  moat.  On  the  right  lay  the  harbour,  almost  enclosed 
by  rocks;  and  Pomperant  looked  with  interest  at  the  narrow  inlet 
by  which  he  had  gained  admittanoe  overnight.  Outside,  and  near 
the  iaiands,  lay  the  French  fleet;  while  far  as  the  eye  could  xange 
spread  out  the  placid  sea,  now  tinged  with  the  roseate  hues  of 
morning. 

The  heights  surrounding  the  city  were  crowned  with  the 
camp  of  the  besieging  army.  At  that  still  hour  the  trumpets 
were  heard  sounding  a  r^veill^  and  the  men  could  be 
distingmshed  mustering  at  the  call.  The  German  lanz-knechta 
were  concealed  from  view  by  the  intervening  hills,  but  the 
division  of  the  Spanish  troops  under  Del  Vasto  were  in  sight 
The  hills  seemed  peopled  with  armed  men,  and  the  rays  of  the  sun 
were  reflected  upon  thousands  of  steel  caps  and  corslets,  and  upon 
forests  of  pikes  and  lances. 

Though  Bourbon's  tent  was  concealed  'from  view,  its  position  was 
marked  by  the  proud  banner  flx>ating  above  the  walls  of  the 
little  chapel  of  Saint  Lazare.  Pescara's  tent  was  likewise  hidden 
by  the  sacred  edifice,  but  his  banner  was  as  conspicuous  as  that  of 
Bourbon.    The  course  of  the  trenches,  which  advanced  in  zig-' 
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sags  towardfl  ihe  waUb,  -could  be  readily  tiaced.  Tlile  men  wore  aft 
the  battery,  waitiHg  orders  to  open  fipe.  Fioon  the  battery  P<mii* 
perant  Baturally  turned  to  the  lampartB  which  it  fiteed,  and  ht 
flaw  that  the  breach  had  been  completely  lepatred,  aad  was 
defended  by  a  parapet,  behind  which  cannKHi  were  plaiited.  The 
work  was  a  marvel  of  indiisrtry,  and  showed  the  epiik  that  ani- 
mated the  besieged. 

If  all  were  thxis  early  aatir  in  the  camp  of  the  Imperial  army; 
if  the  men  were  mustering  and  preparing  for  actiim;  if  the 
artillerymen  were  at  their  posta  at  the  Tarioue  batteries,  and  both 
horse  and  foot  in  readiness — so  also  were  the  besieged.  Baationfl« 
ramparts,  and  towers  were  thronged  with  aoldiers.  A  troop 
of  cavalry,  commanded  by  Chabot  de  Brion,  was  drawn  up 
near  the  bidK>p'8  palace.  Close  beside  them  was  a  company  of 
pikemen,  Detadiments  of  horse  and  foot  were  like^se  statioaed 
near  the  Porte  d'Aix,  and  all  the  other  gates  not  bloelKd  up. 
In  short,  every  possible  preparation  for  eneigetic  defisnoe  was 
made. 

As  yet  not  a  gun  had  been  'fired  by  the  besiegers,  and  Pompe- 
rant  waited  with  breathless  impatience  for  the  commenoement  of 
hostilities.  There  was  something  ominous  in  the  silence  that  now 
prevailed.  All  the  martial  sounds  recently  saluting  the  ear  had 
ceased.  Drums  and  trumpets  were  mute.  The  stillnen  was  un* 
disturbed,  for  the  morning  was  calm,  and  the  numerous  banners 
on  walls  and  towers  hung  motionless. 

After  running  his  eye  along  the  ramparts,  crowded  with  arque- 
bnsiers  and  {nkemen,  Pomperant  once  more  turned  bis  gaze  to- 
wards  the  little  chapel  on  the  hill<^de.  At  that  moment  came 
forth  a  troop  of  knights,  sheathed  in  polished  armour.  At  d»ir 
bead  rode  Bourbon  and  Pescara,  both  distinguishable,  .even  at 
that  distance,  from  the  splendour  of  their  accoutrements  and  the 
rich  housings  of  their  steeds.  Each  had  a  short  battle-aace  at  his 
eaddle-bow — each  carried  a  b&ton,  in  token  of  command.  As  the 
knightly  troop  rode  dowly  down  the  hill  towards  the  battery,  its 
movenr>ents  were  watched  with  keenest  interest  by  thousands  of 
soldiers  from  the  ramparts  and  towers  of  the  city.  Still,  not  a  gun 
was  fired. 

At  this  moment,  Pomperant,  whose  attention  had  been  foraome 
time  diveited  by  other  objects  from  the  battery  near  which  he 
stood,  was  reminded  of  its  proximity  by  a  bustle  among  the  artil- 
lerymen who  had  charge  of  the  monster  cannon,  and,  looking  in 
diat  direction,  he  saw  they  were  about  to  fire;  and  the  match  being 
applied^  he  was  almost  stunned  by  the  tremendous  detonadon  that 
^sued. 

The  sound  was  echoed  from  the  heights,  and  reverberated 
like  thunder  from  the  rocks  near  the  harbour.  The  coarse 
of  the  huge  shot  could  be  distinctly  traced,  and  was  watched 
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by  thousands  of  eyes.  Bourbon  and  Pescara,  with  their  knightly 
retinue^  had  been  the  mark  against  which  ^^  The  Basilisk "  was 
pointed.  But  the  ball  passed  over  the  heads  of  the  troop,  with- 
out causing  them  to  swerve  from  their  course,  and  fell  on  the 
farther  side  of  the  lazar-house. 

Ineffectual  as  this  discharge  proved,  it  served  as  the  signal 
for  commencing  the  day's  work.  The  battery  at  the  head  of  the 
trenches  immediately  opened  fire,  and  was  replied  to  from  the 
ramparts  and  bastions  of  the  city,  and  the  stillness  of  the  lovely 
morning  was  broken  by  the  incessant  roar  of  artillery,  and  tbte 
balmy  air  filled  with  clouds  of  sulphurous  smoke. 

It  was  some  time  before  ''  The  Basilisk"  could  be  restored  to 
its  place,  and  more  than  half  a  hundred  men  were  required  for 
the  task;  but  their  labour  was  quite  thrown  away,  for  the  second 
shot  was  no  better  aimed  than  the  first — and,  indeed,  alarmed  the 
besiegers,  for  it  fell  into  the  moat. 

Meantime,  the  roar  of  ordnance  was  uninterrupted,  and  Pom- 
perant  looked  curiously  at  the  walls;  but  though  some  destruc- 
tion was  caused  among  the  defenders,  little  damage  was  done  to 
the  ramparts. 

The  conflict  had  endured  for  more  than  an  hour,  during  which 
Pomperant,  enchained  by  the  exciting  spectacle,  had  remained 
on  tne  same  spot,  when  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  called  his  at- 
tention to  the  Porte  d'Aix,  and  he  perceived  that  a  large  troop 
of  cavalry  had  been  collected  at  this  point.  The  leader  of  this 
troop  was  Ghabot  de  Brion,  who  was  fully  armed,  and  mounted 
on  a  powerful  charger.  Pomperant  at  once  comprehended  that 
a  sortie  was  about  to  be  made  by  the  commander  of  the  gar- 
rison. 

In  another  minute  the  gate  was  thrown  open,  the  draw- 
bridge lowered,  and  Brion  dashed  out  at  the  head  of  his  men, 
and,  sword  in  hand,  galloped  up  the  hill  towards  the  battery. 
But  ere  he  got  half  way  thither  he  was  encountered  by  Bourbon, 
who  had  just  been  joined  by  a  detachment  of  horse,  and  a 
sharp  conflict  ensued,  resulting  in  the  defeat  of  Brion  and  his 
partv,  who  were  driven  back,  with  considerable  loss,  to  the  city. 
So  hard  pressed  were  the  fugitives,  that,  although  their  leader 
escaped,  several  officers  were  captured. 

During  this  skirmish,  which  seemed  like  an  interlude  in  the 
terrible  drama,  the  cannonading  went  on  as  furiously  as  ever. 

No  other  incident  occurred  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  sie^e, 
and  satisfied  that  little  impression  would  be  maae  upon  the 
walls,  Pomperant  quitted  the  mound,  and  went  in  search  of  some 
house  of  entertainment  where  he  might  break  his  fast.  He  was 
not  long  in  discovering  a  tavern;  but  it  was  not  without  some  tre- 
pidation that  he  entered  it. 
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vn. 

TEX  AMAZONS. 

Some  cold  viands^  flanked  by  a  bottle  of  good  wine^  were  soon  set 
before  him  by  the  tavern-keeper,  who  talked  about  the  siege,  and 
seemed  full  of  uneasiness  lest  the  city  should  be  taken. 

^^  I  am  told  that  Bourbon  means  to  allow  three  days'  pillage  to 
his  soldiers  if  he  takes  the  city,"  he  remarked;  ^^  and  as  to  the  poor 
women,  not  even  the  holy  sisters  will  be  respected." 

"  You  N  alarm  yourself  without  reason,  my  good  host/'  said 
Pomperant  ^^The  city  will  not  be  sacked,  and  no  outrages  will 
be  committed." 

"How  know  you  that?"  demanded  the  tavern-keeper,  staring 
at  him  in  surprise. 

"Because  such  severities  would  be  wholly  inconsistent  with 
Bourbon's  previous  conduct,"  returned  Pomperant.  "  Ever  since  he 
has  been  in  Provence  he  has  checked  all  licence  on  the  part  of  the 
soldiery.     Only  those  who  resist  will  be  slaughtered." 

"  Then  I  shan't  be  one  of  them.  I  wish  this  city  had  surren- 
dered like  Aiz.  Folks  may  talk  as  they  please  about  patriotism 
and  loyal^,  and  so  forth,  but  I  don't  like  fighting.  Ever  since 
the  siege  began  I  haven't  been  able  to  sleep  in  my  bed.  So  you 
don't  believe  Bourbon  to  be  the  bloodthirsty  monster  he  is  repre- 
sented, eh?" 

"On  the  contrary,  I  am  persuaded  he  would  offer  very  ad- 
vantageous terms  to  the  gamson  if  they  would  surrender,"  said 
Pomperant. 

"Why  don't  they  surrender?"  groaned  the  host.  "Don't 
betray  me,  sir,"  he  hastened  to  add.  "  Renzo  da  Ceri  would  hang 
me  it  he  heard  I  had  expressed  such  an  unpatriotic  sentiment." 

"Fear  nothing,  my  good  fellow,"  said  Pomperant,  laughing. 
"  I  am  quite  as  unpatriotic  as  yourself,  for  I  concur  with  you  m 
opinion.  I  belong  to  Andrew  Dona's  fleet,  and  only  landed  last 
night,  so  I  don't  know  much  about  the  state  of  the  city.  Answer 
me  frankly.    How  long  do  you  think  it  can  hold  outr  " 

"  Perhaps  a  month — perhaps  longer.  They  say  it  can  hold  out 
till  the  king  comes  to  relieve  it." 

"But if  the  king  shouldn't  come — ^what  then?"  remarked  Pom- 
perant. 

"  Nay,  then  we  must  yield.  But  we  shall  have  some  dreadful 
fighting.  When  women  turn  soldiers,  it  looks  as  if  mischief 
were  meant." 

"Women  turn  soldiers!  What  mean  you,  my  good  host?" 
inquired  Pomperant. 
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"  I  mean  what  I  say,"  replied  the  tavern-keeper.  "  Some  of  the 
noblest  dames  of  Marseilles  have  formed  themselves  into  a  military 
corps,  and  have  determined,  if  called  upon,  to  fight  the  foe.  The 
lady  who  commands  this  company  of  Amazons  is  young  and  beau- 
tiful. Mademoiselle  Marphise — for  so  is  she  named — is  the  daughter 
of  M.  de  Vaudreuil,  one  of  our  richest  merchants.  The  second  in 
command  is  liloewiBe  young  and  beautiful,  and  quite  n  high- 
spirited  ae  Marphiae.     Her  naoiie  is  Marcelliae  d^Herment." 

^^  Marcellijie  d'Herment!  Impoaable!"  died  PoonpenuKL 
^  Why,  if  I  fim  not  misinfonned,  her  brntber,  Ae  Seigneur 
d'Herment,  assisted  the  Cofosteble  ie  Bc^rboft  in  his  di^tJ" 

^^  Very  true,'  replied  the  host.  ^^  But  Marphiae  has  greaii  ia- 
fiueaice  over  her,  and  has  caused  bier  to  change  her  opimions. 
Whatever  she  may  have  been  before,  Hademoiselle  Marodline  is 
now  violently  oppose^  to  the  Duke  de  Bourbon.  She  is  Jtaying 
with  M.  de  Vaudreuil,  and  fihe  and  Alarphise  are  inaeptrafcle. 
Their  tastes  are  too  masculine  for  me.  They  are  marohing  j1x>iiA 
all  day  long.  If  you  go  to  the  Esplanade  de  la  Touxeite,  or  the 
Place  de  jLiinche,  you  cannot  fail  to  see  theoa  ^xeccinag  tkoix 
corps.     Sonsfee  folks  think  iit  a  very  pretty  sight" 

^^  I  should  like  to  xee  them,"  aaid  Porapenant.  ^  I  wiil  go  ai 
c»ce  to  the  Esplanade  de  la  Toiirette." 

^^  You  are  mare  likely  to  £nd  them  in  the  Plaoe  de  LaAche 
at  this  hour,"  said  the  host.  ^  Purme  lius  stceet,  and  you  ivill 
ooine  to  it." 

Ponipecant  ifaen  paid  his  reckoning,  and,  quittiiig  the  ma  wiik 
Hiigues,  went  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  tavern-keeper. 

The  Place  de  Linche,  a  large  square,  in  whioh  tbeie  was  an 
agreeable  promenade  shaded  by  plaAe-trees,  was  nowalraost  whoUf 
deserted,  most  of  the  inhabitants  having  gone  to  points  whenoe 
they  could  witness  the  progress  of  tiae  siege,  and  only  a  few  old 
people  and  children  were  to  be  seen.  Pomperant  was  about  to 
depart,  when  the  sound  of  military  music,  pnooeeding  fixHn  a  street 
on  the  opposite  ade,  arrested  him,  and  immediately  afterwards  the 
corps  of  Amaaons  marched  into  the  square. 

At  the  head  of  thia  company  rode  a  damsel  who  might  have 
been  taken  as  a  representative  of  HippoUta,  or  Thalestria,  or  aav 
other  Amazonian  queen.  Of  wBiasuaUy  kige  stature,  she  was  stiU 
admirably  proportioned^  and  her  features  were  rigorously  classical 
in  outline.  She  was  armed  in  a  glittering  coxslet|  and  her  casque 
was  surmounted  with  white  and  red  plumes.  In  her  hand  ahe 
carried  a  javelin,  and  a  small  shield  hung  at  her  saddle-bow. 

Tliough  it  could  not  be  denied  that  Marphise  was  handsom^ 
faer  expression  and  beadng  were  too  maaculine  to  be  altog^ 
ther  pleasing.  The  rest  of  the  corps,  which  numbered  about 
three  hundred,  were  on  foot,  and  as  the  aaaajority  of  them  were 
young,  and  possessed  of  considerable  persoiud  aXtiactioDS,  thej 
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JSosmed  a  vevy  strildiig  appeamioe*  Thcj  were  all  anajed  in 
burnished  breaatplatcs,  and  had  plnmed  hehnete  oil  their  beads^  and 
janreHnain  theiir  hands.  Some  of  these  damsday  aa  their  cast  of  coun- 
tenance proclaimed,  were  of  Catalonian  ongia.  Tlkej  marched  six 
abreaat,  with.  Hgbt  quick  focrtstepe^  amd  ia  good  order^  towards  the 
eentre  of  the  aquare^  where  they  formed  in.  line.  The  aeeomd  is 
command  was  Marcelline.  Her  aocoutiementa  were  precisely  like 
those  of  the  rest  of  the  corpa^  but  she  waa'  ansoed  with,  a  drawn 
aword  instead  of  a  jarelin. 

Nearly  an  hour  was  spent  hy  the  tro<^  id  the  practice  of  rarious 
military  exerciaea^  all  or  whieh  were  Tcry  devcTly  performed^  and 
during  the  whole  of  that  time  Poraperant  and  Hoguea  remaaned 
standing  by,  screened  firom  obaerrstion  by  die  trees. 

The  practice  being  ended,  the  troop  fbimed  in  oider  of  anarchy  and 
began  to  move  off  ike  sround,  taking  a  dhreddon  whi^  brought 
them  close  to  the  spot  where  Pomperanit  waastataned  with  Hugues. 
He  might  have  easily  retired,  but  instead  of  doing  so  he  made  a  sign 
to  attract  MarceUzse^s  attentiony  aodlonbeholdmg  him  she  uttered 
a.  cry  of  8urprii&  The  ezckimatioa  leadied  tktt:  ears  of  Marpfaise, 
who  waa  rimng  in  firoat  of  her,  and,,  looking  lound,  she  was  atimck 
with  the  other^s  agitation,  and  inquired  the  cause.  Marcelline 
made:  no  reply;  but  aasiie  looked  very  fiiint,  the  Amazoauan  leader 
immediately  ordered  a  halt. 

"  What  ails  you?"  she  said  to  Marcelline. 

"It  is  nothing — ^it  will  pass,"  replied  the  other.  "Leave  me 
here.     I  will  follow  anon." 

"  The  sight  of  that  man  troubles  you,"  said  Marphise,  noticing 
the  direction  of  her  friend's  gaze.     "  Who  is  he?    I  must  know. 

Instead  of  making  any  reply  to  the  question,  Marcelline  sprang 
forward,  and  called  out  to  FV)mperant,  "  Away,  or  you  are  lost ! ' 

But  beibiEe  he  could  move  a  atep^  even  if  he  intended  to  depart, 
Mar^ise  waa  by  hi»  aide. 

"  X  ou  are  a  atrangeir  in  Marseilles ! "  she  cried.  "  I  arrest  you 
as  a  spy." 

"No,  let  him  go;  he  is  no  spy,''  interposed  Maiicelline.  ^^ Im- 
prudent that  you  are  to  come  here,"  die  added,  in  an  umier  tone,  to 
heskiver. 

"  It  ia  aa  I  suspected  I"  cried  Marphiae.  "  I  am  certain  he  is 
fiom  the  encsmy'a  camrpw  This*  man  is  also  with  him,"  she  added, 
poisitinff  to  Huguea^ 

"  If  1  tell  you  who  he  is,  Marphiae^  will  you  allow  hijn  to 
depart?"  whispered  Maxaelliae* 

^  I  know  not  that.'^  rejoiaed  the  other.    "  But  Sjpeak  I " 

"It  ia  the  Seigneur  Pompcrant,"  replied  Maicelbae. 

"What  I  the  iiiend  of  the  traitor  Bourbon  I"  exclaimed  the 
Amaaon.  "  Do  you  imagine  I  wiU  let  him-  go?  Never  I  I  ^will 
rather  han^  him.  Let  thirty  of  the  cocpa  ste|v  forward  and  take 
charge  of  theae  men,"  die  shouted. 
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The  order  was  obeyed  with  surprising  celerity,  and  Pomperant 
and  Hugues  were  environed  by  a  double  row  of  spears. 

'^Take  the  prisoners  before  Benzo  da  Ceri/'  said  the  Amazon. 
"  He  will  dispose  of  them." 

"  Marphise  ! "  cried  Marcelline,  "  if  you  have  any  love  for  me 
do  not  act  thus.  You  need  have  no  fear  of  the  Seigneur  Pompe- 
rant.   I  will  answer  for  him  with  my  life." 

The  Amazon  reflected  for  a  moment. 

"Is  he  content  to  remain  a  prisoner  on  parole?"  she  demanded. 

"  Most  assuredly,"  replied^arceliine. 

"  Let  him  answer  for  himself,"  cried  the  Amazon.  "  Will  jon 
pledge  your  word  that  you  will  not  attempt  to  quit  Marseilles 
without  permission?"  she  added  to  Pomperant. 

"  Do  not  hesitate,"  whispered  Marcelline.  "  If  you  are  taken 
before  Renzo  or  Chabot  de  Brion,  you  are  lost." 

"Now,  your  answer?"  cried  MjEtrphise. 

"  I  accept  the  conditions,"  he  replied.  "I  will  not  attempt  to 
escape,  and  I  will  be  answerable  for  niy  attendant." 

"  Enough,"  replied  Marphise.  "  You  are  at  Kbertjr.  But  be 
careful,  or  you  may  fall  into  the  hands  of  those  who  will  not  deal 
with  you  as  leniently  as  I  have  done." 

•Ordering  the  party  around  her  to  fall  into  rank,  the  Amazon 
put  her  steed  in  motion,  and  the  troop  marched  out  of  the  Place 
de  Linche. 


VIII. 

SHOWING  HOW  THE  SISHOP's  PALACE  AND  THE  CHUSCH  OP  SAINT  CANNAT  WEXE 

DEMOLISHED. 

Left  to  his  reflections,  Pomperant  was  not  altogether  satisfied 
with  what  he  had  done.  He  was  now  a  prisoner  on  parole,  and 
could  not  return  to  the  camp,  or  communicate  in  any  way  with 
Bourbon. 

Had  he  yielded  to  the  dictates  of  prudence,  he  would  have 
sought  some  secure  retreat  for  the  day,  and  none  appeared  so 
eligible  for  the  purpose  as  the  tavern  where  he  had  breakfasted, 
but  the  temptation  to  witness  the  progress  of  the  siege  was  too 
stirong  to  be  resisted,  and  on  quitting  the  Place  de  Linche  he  pro- 
ceedea  to  a  point  whence  a  view  of  the  ramparts  could  be  obtained. 

The  cannonade  was  still  going  on  as  furiously  as  ever.  A 
portion  of  the  ramparts  had  l>een  destroyed,  and  a  new  breach 
made  in  the  walls.  Still  it  was  not  yet  large  enough  to  allow 
a  successful  attack  to  be  made.  But  it  was  evident  that  the 
besiegers  were  making  every  preparation  for  a  speedjr  assault. 

Supported  by  a  tremendous  fire  from  the  batteries,  and  pro- 
tected Dy  mantelets,  which  they  pushed  on  before  them,  a  party 
of  men  advanced  towards  the  fosse,  and  endeavoured  to  form  a 
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traverse  by  throwing  into  it  a  vast  quantity  of  fascines,  made  of 
large  boughs  of  trees  tied  together,  fagots,  hurdles,  and  bags  and 
gabions  full  of  earth  and  stones. 

These  operations  could  not  be  carried  on  without  great  loss 
on  the  part  of  the  besiegers.  A  terrific  fire  was  directed  against 
.them  by  the  ar(]^uebusiers  from  the  ramparts  and  bastions.  Not- 
withstanding this,  the  work  proceeded.  A  detachment  of  arque- 
busiers,  marching  down  from  the  camp,  fixed  palisades  within 
thirty  toises  of  the  walls,  whence  they  nred  upon  the  defenders  of 
the  ramparts. 

At  this  juncture  another  sortie  was  made  by  Chabot  de  Brion, 
and  with  better  effect  than  that  which  he  had  undertaken  earlier 
in  the  day.  Not  only  did  he  force  the  arquebusiers  to  retire  in 
disorder,  causing  great  havoc  among  them,  but  he  slaughtered 
most  of  the  engineers  engaged  on  the  traverse.  Such  as  escaped 
the  sword  were  drowned  in  the  fosse. 

So  rapidly  was  this  achievement  executed,  that  ere  Pescara 
could  reach  the  scene  of  action  with  his  cavalry,  Brion  had  re- 
entered the  city. 

Infuriated  by  the  losses  they  had  sustained,  the  besiegers  re- 
doubled their  efforts.  Fresh  engineers  supplied  the  places  of  those 
who  had  perished,  and  the  arquebusiers  returned  to  their  post. 
But  success  had  heightened  the  ardour  of  the  besieged,  and  stimu- 
lated them  to  greater  exertions.  Though  the  cannonade  was  con- 
tinued without  intermission  throughout  the  day,  the  breach  was 
not  sufficiently  enlarged  for  the  assault. 

Towards  evening,  nowever,  the  traverse  was  completed,  though 
several  parties  of  en^neers  had  been  destroyed  in  the  task,  and 
preparations  were  made  to  erect  a  gallery  upon  it.  In  spite  of  the 
constant  severe  fire  from  the  ramparts  and  bastions — ^in  spite  of 
the  stones  and  missiles  hurled  upon  them — ^the  engineers  persisted 
in  their  work,  and  laboured  with  such  resolution  and  assiduity, 
that,  in  less  than  an  hour,  a  gallery,  eight  feet  high  and  twelve 
wide,  was  put  together.  The  sides  were  formed  of  double  planks, 
the  intervals  being  filled  up  with  earth,  and  the  pointed  roof  was 
covered  externally  with  raw  hides,  so  as  to  prevent  it  from  being 
set  on  fire. 

A  critical  juncture  had  now  arrived  for»the  besieged.  Had  the 
breach  been  sufficiently  large,  the  assault  would  inevitably  have 
taken  place,  for  Bourbon  was  fully  prepared ;  but  not  only  was  the 
aperture  insufficient,  but  it  could  be  seen  that  a  rear  rampart  had 
been  erected,  which  would  have  to  be  stormed  when  the  outer 
wall  was  carried. 

Once  more,  therefore,  the  assault  had  to  be  deferred,  and 
in  consequence  of  this  delay  all  the  works  which  it  had  cost 
so  many  lives  to  execute  were  thrown  away.  Heavy  cannon, 
placed  on  the  bastions  commanding  this  angle  of  the  walls,  were 
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brought  to  bear  upon  the  gallerj^  and  the  damage  done  by  the 
shot  enabled  the  besieg^  to  set  fire  to  it  by  means  of  burning 
barrels  of  pitch,  which  they  hurled  upon  it.  The  wluJe  fabric 
was  soon  in  flames,  and  the  conflagration,  whick  was  witnessed 
hyr  the  whole  of  the  Imperial  army^  produeed  a  very  striking 
effect,  as  it  illuminated  aU  the  ramparts,,  towers,  and  structures 
in  its  vicinity.  Bourbon  had  thus  the  mortifieation  of  seeing 
the  work,  oa  which  so  much  labour  had  been  expended,  utterly 
destroyed^ 

As  soon  as  the  gallery  was  consumed,  and  the  blackened  beams 
had  ffdlen  into  the  moat,  the  energetic  commanders  of  the  garrison 
ordered  ladders  to  be  brought,,  and  a  large  party  of  men  descended 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  traresse.  Before  they  could 
accomplish  this,  they  were  attacked  by  a  strong  detachment  of 
Spanish  infantry,  and  a  desperate  cxmflict  took  place.  The  Spar 
niards  were  driven  back  with  great  loss,  but,  as  they  were  speedily 
zeinlbreed^  the  besiegers  were  compelled  to  abandon  the  work  and 
remount  the.  walla 

Shortly  after  this  occurrence,  a  council  of  war  was  held  by 
Benzo  da  Ceri  and  Cbabot  de  Brioa  in  a  large  hall  in  the 
episcopal  palace. 

Ever  since  the  commencement  of  the  siege  this  splendid  struc- 
ture had  been  abandoned  by  the  bishop^,  who  had  taken  up  his 
abode  in  m  less  exposed  part  of  the  city,  and  the  palace  vms  now 
occupied  by  troops.  All  the  principal  officers  of  the  garrison 
were  present,  and  Renzo  announced  to  the  meeting  that  ijk  would 
be  necessary  to  demolish  the  palace  in  whidi  they  stood,  as  well 
WB  the  venerable  church  of  Saint  Cannat  adjoining  it,  lest  the 
besiegers*  should  obtain  possession  of  them. 

^  It  grieves  me  soreiy,"  he  said,  ^^  to  order  the  destruction  of 
these  noble  edifices,  endeared  to  the  cidoens  of  Marseilles  by  so 
nuunj  zecoBectioos.  But  there  is  no  help  for  it..  With  the  aid  of 
Heaven,  I  trust  we  may  keep  off  the  foe»  But  should  he  pass  the 
walls,  we  must  ai&vd  ham  no  didter.  The  work  must  be  com- 
menced without  dciay." 

Not  a  single  disseautient  voice  was  raised,  but  the  proposition  was 
received  with  sadness.  After  a  pause,  Benzo  added,  ^'  I  perceive 
firoon  your  silen«e  that  you  ajce  all  of  my  opinion..  Let  us  now  re- 
pair to  the  dmrch  of  SadoBi^  Cannat,^  where  mass  will  be  celebrated 
lor  the  last  time.'^ 

The  edifice  whicji  had  thusf  been,  doomed  to  destruction  was 
a  fine  old  Gothic  chnatveh,  and,  aa  we  have  iuat  intimated,  was 
held  in  especial  veneration  by  the  citizens.  It  was  soon  known 
that  it  was  about  to»  be  demoli^ied,  and  thousands  flocked 
towards  it  to  join  in  the  saeied  rites  which  wexe  to  be  performed 
wibhin  it  for  the  last  time. 
The  imterior  o£  the  church  presented  a  very  striking  spectack^ 
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the  interest  of  which  was 'heightened  by  the  circumstances  that 
had  brought  together  such  an  assemblage.  The  aisles  were  filled 
with  soldiers  and  armed  citizens;  and  among  the  former  were  many 
whose  grim  visages  showed  they  had  been  actively  engaged  in 
the  recent  strife.  In  the  nave  was  drawn  up  the  corps  of 
Amazons,  with  Marphise  and  Marcelline  at  their  head.  Within 
the  choir  stood  Renzo  da  Ceri,  Ghabot  de  Brion,  Mirandel, 
and  all  the  principal  officers  in  their  full  accoutrements.  The 
viguier  and  the  chief  ma^strates  of  the  city  were  likewise  pre- 
sent. The  Bishop  of  I^rseilles,  assisted  by  other  ecclesiastical 
dignitaries,  officiated  at  the  altar,  and  never  before  in  that  fabric 
had  mass  been  solemnised  with  such  fervour  and  devotion  as  on 
that  night. 

The  occasion,  indeed,  was  one  that  could  not  fail  to  excite  the 
profoundest  interest  in  all  who  witnessed  the  ceremonial.  Never 
more  within  those  hallowed  walls,  which  were  so  firmly  built 
that  they  might  have  lasted  for  ages,  would  holy  rites  be  per- 
formed. All  those  reverend  objects,  all  those  tombs  and  monu- 
ments would  be  destroyed— all  those  shrines  desecrated.  It  was  a 
sad  reflection,  but  it  weighed  upon  every  breast. 

Among  those  gathered  in  the  church  were  Pomperant  and 
Hugues.  They  were  stationed  near  one  of  the  pillars  that  lined 
the  north  aisle  within  a  few  paces  of  Marcelline,  who  was  aware 
of  the  proximity  of  her  lover.  An  address  was  pronounced  by  the 
bishop,  in  which  he  deeply  lamented  the  necessary  destruction  of 
this  temple  of  the  Most  High,  denouncing  Bourbon  as  the  cause 
of  the  sacrilege,  and  invoking  Heaven's  vengeance  upon  his 
head.  It  was  not  without  a  shudder  that  Pomperant  listened  to 
these  awful  words,  and  perceived  the  effect  they  produced  on 
Marcelline. 

Just  as  the  bishop  concluded  his  discourse,  the  thunder  of  artil- 
lerv  was  heard,  and  Renzo  da  Ceri  and  some  of  the  other  leaders 
quitted  the  church,  but  the  service  was  not  otherwise  interrupted. 
The  corps  of  Amazons  remained  to  the  last,  and  Marcelline  allowed 
her  companions  to  march  forth  without  her.  She  lingered  behind 
to  exchange  a  few  words  with  her  lover.  By  this  time  the 
church  was  almost  deserted,  and  they  moved  to  a  part  of  the  aisle- 
where  the  tapers,  having  been  extinguished,  left  them  almost  in 
darkness. 

^^  I  ouffht  to  regard  you  as  an  enemy,"  she  said.  ^^  I  fear  you 
are  included  in  the  denunciation  which  the  good  bishop  has  just- 
pronounced  upon  Bourbon." 

"  Listen  to  me,  Marcelline,  and  believe  what  I  tell  you,"  he 
rejoined.     "The  obstinacy  of  the  citizens  of  Marseilles  has  ren- 
dered this  siege  necessary.     They  have  brought  all  the  calami-^ 
ties  of  war  upon  themselves.     Why  could  they  not  act  like  the^ 
inhabitants  of  Aix  and  other  towns  of  Provence  r" 
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"  Because  they  are  loyal  subjects  of  the  king,"  she  replied. 

^^  These  were  not  your  sentiments  when  we  first  met,"  rejoined 
PomperanL  ^^You  and  your  brother  were  then  devoted  to. 
Bourbon." 

^^  My  brother  is  etilL  devoted  to  him,"  she  said.  "  Nay  more,  he 
is  condemned  to  death  by  the  Pailiament  of  Paria*  for  the  share  he 
has  taken  ia  the  conspiracy,  and  if  he  had  not  fled,  the  sentence^ 
would  have  been  executed.  But  I  have  changed.  Sinee  I  have 
been  in  Marseilles,  and  have  diseoursed  with  these  loyal  and  patriotic 
citizens,  I  have  imbibed  their  opinions." 

"  You  are  wrong,"  rejoined  Pomperant.  "Marseilles  will  be 
far  happier  and  more  prosperous  under  Bourbon's  rule  than  under 
that  of  Frangois  de  Valois.  A  day  will  come — and  that  shortly 
---*when  Bourbon's  name  will  be  aa  much  honoured  in  this  city 
as  it  is  now  exeecated." 

"  Heaven  grant  he  may  never  enter  Marseilles  as  a  conqueror  I" 
exclaimed  Maroelline,  fervently. 

"  Be  not  deceived,  Maroelline.  He  will  never  retire  till  he  has^ 
taken  the  city,  and  it  cannot  hold  out  long." 

"  You  are  mistaken,"  she  cried,  energetically.  "  It  will  hold 
out  till  it  is  relieved  by  the  king.  But  if  its  fall  diould  be  in- 
evitable, it  is  the  fixed  detsrmination  of  the  citizens  to  bum  it 
to  the  ground  rather  than  Bourbon  shall  possess  it  I  have  vowed 
to  kill  myself  rallier  than  fall,  into  the  hands  of  hia  ruthless 
soldiery." 

"Your  fears  are  groundless,  I  repeat,"  said  Pomperant;  *^  but  if 
you  have  such  apprehension^  why  do  you  not  leave  the  city?  The 
port  is  open.    Icou  can  easily  gain  the  fleet." 

^^  I  have  promised  Marphise  to  remain  here  to  the  last,  and  I 
shall  keep  my  word,"  she  rejoined. 

*^  Then  I  will  stay  and  guard  you,"  he  said.  "  Oh,  Marcelline ! 
let  not  these  differences  separate  ue.  I  love  you  not  the  less  de- 
votedly because  of  yoiu:  loyalty  to  Franfois  de  Valois.  Do  not 
hate  me  for  my  attachment  to  Bourbon," 

^^  But  I  am  bound  to  regard  you  as  a  traitor,"  ^e  rejoined. 

^  Not  as  a  traitor  to  you,"  he  rejoined.  "  I  have  never  swerved^ 
etea  in  thought,  from  my  fidelity  to  you." 

"Talk  to  me  no  more  of  love,"  she  cried.  "  I  have  steeled  my 
oreast  against  all  the  softer  emotions.  But  we  must  separate. 
Those  who  are  engaged  to  demolish  this  saintly  pile  are  about  to 
commence  their  task.    Farewell ! " 

And  she  quitted  the  church  by  a  side-doon 

A  number  of  priests  and  friars  now  entesed  the  fane,  and  pro- 
ceeded- to  remove  all  the  sacred  vessels,  reliques,  and  other  objects 
from  the  sacristy  and  from  the  various  shrines*  The  great 
silver  crucifix,  and  the  tall  silver  candlesticks,  were  carried  away 
from  the  altar.; 
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While  this  was  going  on,  a  large  band  of.  wocktnen,' armed- witk 
pickaxes,  shovels,  and  bars  of  iron,  had  set  to  work  to  pull  down 
the  monuments  and  open  the  tombs,  and  the  ohurch  resoanded 
with  the  noise  of  their  implements. 

Era  long  a- great  number  of  anoient  ooffins  were  disinten^d — 
some  of  stone  asid  some  of  mouldering  wood,. and  from'  the  former 
the  dead  were  taken.  Coffins  and  corpses  were  then  laid  upon 
litters,  and  taken  out  of  the  church,  to  be  deposited  in  a  more 
secure  spot-— the  bearers  being  headed  by  a  procession  of  priests 
and  monks. 

As  soon  as  they  were  gone,  ttie  church,  which  had  thus  been 
despoiled  of  its  treasures  and  its  dead,  was  given  up  to  th^  de- 
stroyer. 

The  work  of  demolition  immediately  commenced^  hundreds 
being  employed  in  the  task,  whieh  was  superintended  by  eicpe- 
rienced  engineers.  Guivpowder  was'  used  to  accderate  the  opera* 
tions,  and  before  morning  the  reverend  and  beautiful  fabric 
was  little  better  than  a  hoip  of  mins^  the'  roof  gone,  the  pillars 
in  the  aisles  undermined  and  thrown  down,  and  the  walls 
demolished.  The  most  determined  enemy  could  not  have  done 
the  work  quicker  than  it.  Yfios  e^tfeeuted  by  the  pa<anotic  citizens, 
and  they  ceased  not  in  dieir  tasb  till  1J)e  holy  pile  was  ntssed  to 
the  ground.  The  stones  and  beams-  that  had  composed  it  were 
employed  in  barricading  the  streets. 

As  Pomperant  and  Hugues  were  in  the  church  when  the  work 
of  demolition  oomraenced,  they  wem  compelled  to  join  in  it)  and 
they  both  laboured  as  industriously  as  the  rest,  till  relieved  by  a 
frerii  party. 

When  Pomperant  escaped  from  the  irksome  task  imposed  upon 
him  by  necessity,  he  found  that  a  multitude  of  citizens  and  soldiers 
were  employed  in  pulling  down  the  bishop's  palace.  Explosion 
after  explosion  shook  the  hou0s:  to  its  foundations,  and  the  walls^ 
fell  with  a  tremendous  crash^ 

The  good  bishop  stood  by,  watohingthe  destruction  of  Ins  palace, 
and  expressed  no  regi^t,  but  encouraged  the  soldiers  and  citizens 
in  their  task..  But  when  ^e  entire-  fabrie  fell  tb  the  ground, 
his  looks  expressed  the  deepest  emotion^  and  he  turned  away  and 
quitted. the  spot. 

So  complete  was  the  desttnction,  that  it- seemed  as  if  it  had  been 
caused  by  an  earthquake.  But  again  the  active  soldiers-  were  at 
work,  and  the  remains  of  tlie  late  noble  edifice  were  expeditiously 
removed. 

Much  had  been  accomplished  during  that  night— more  than 
Pomperant,  who  could  not  tear  Himself  from  the  scene,  supposed 
possible.  A  stately  palace,  embellished  by  charming  gardens,  and 
a  large  church  had  been  utterly  destroyed,  and  a  great  portion 
of  the  wreck  of  both  buildings  carried^  away,  and  employed,  as 
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we  have  said^  in  barricading  the  streets,  and  in  the  construction  of 
other  defensive  works, 

"  If  Bourbon  should  carry  yon  walls  by  assault  to-day,  he  will 
find  no  shelter  here,"  remarked  Pomperant  to  Hugues. 

^'  And  the  barricades  must  be  taken  before  he  can  get  into  the 
city,"  rejoined  Hugues.  "  These  citizens  of  Marseilles,  it  must  be 
owned,  are  good  workmen." 


IX. 

LES  TBANCHXES  DBS  DAMES. 

Greatlt  to  the  surprise  of  the  citizens,  who  expected  a  renewal 
of  the  tremendous  cannonade  which  had  been  carried  on  during 
the  two  previous  days,  the  firing  on  the  part  of  the  besiegers 
now  ceased.  As  this  complete  cessation  of  hostilities  endured 
throughout  the  day,  and  as  the  night  passed  without  disturbance, 
the  general  opinion  prevailed  that  Bourbon,  admonished  by  his 
recent  failure,  was  about  to  raise  the  siege  and  retire. 

But  this  opinion  was  not  shared  by  Renzo  da  Ceri  and  the  leaders 
of  the  garrison.  They  felt  certain  that  a  new  plan  of  action  was 
about  to  be  adopted  by  the  besiegers ;  and  the  supposition  was  soon 
shown  to  be  correct.  It  was  found  that  Bourbon  was  approaching 
the  walls  by  sap,  and  had  already  made  considerable  advance  be- 
fore the  discovery  of  his  plan  was  made.  It  was  now  evident 
that,  despairing  of  making  a  sufficient  breach  with  his  cannon, 
he  was  proceeding  to  undermine  the  walls,  and  level  them  with 
gunpowder. 

As  soon  as  Renzo  da  Ceri  discovered  the  enemy's  design,  which 
was  revealed  to  him  during  a  sortie  made  with  that  object,  he 
set  to  work  to  defeat  it,  and  immediately  ordered  trenches  to 
be  cut  near  the  walls,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  prepare  counter- 
mines. These  works  were  at  once  commenced,  and  were  carried 
on  with  the  same  zeal  ai;id  spirit  that  had  been  displayed  during 
the  previous  operations.  But  as  these  trenches  ana  subterranean 
galleries  were  to  be  of  great  depth  as  well  as  length,  and  must  be 
completed  within  a  short  space  of  time,  extraordinary  exertions 
were  required.  Thousands  of  active  citizens  offered  their  services, 
and  worked  like  regular  pioneers. 

On  hearing  what  was  to  be  done,  Marphise  and  Marcelline, 
accompanied  by  the  corps  of  Amazons,  sought  an  interview  with 
the  commander,  who  received  them  somewhat  ungraciously. 

"  What  would  you  with  me?''  he  said.  "This  is  no  time  for 
trifling.     I  want  men,  not  women." 

"  We  can  work  as  well  as  men,"  replied  Marphise,  boldly.  "  We 
ask  to  be  employed  in  digging  the  trenches." 
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<^  I  admire  your  spirit^  and  thank  you  for  the  offer/'  said  Renzo; 
^^but  such  rough  work  as  this  is  unfit  for  your  delicate  hands." 

^^  We  will  show  you  what  women  can  do,  if  you  deign  to 
employ  us,"  urged  Marphise.  ^^  Our  example  will  serve  to  animate 
the  citizens,  and  will  teach  the  enemy  what  they  have  to  expect." 

^^  Again  I  say,  you  overrate  your  own  powers,"  rejoined  Kenzo. 
^^The  work  is  such  as  woula  tax  the  strength  of  the  stoutest 
pioneer.     You  will  soon  be  compelled  to  abandon  it." 

^^Have  no  such  fear,"  cried  Marcelline,  resolutely.  ^^I  speak 
in  the  name  of  the  whole  corps.  If  we  commence  the  work,  we 
will  carry  it  through.  Will  we  not?  "  she  added,  appealing  to  them. 

All  the  Amazons  shouted  an  affirmative. 

"  We  demand  to  be  employed,"  said  Marphise,  warmly.  "  We 
will  take  no  refusal." 

^^  Well,  since  you  are  resolved,  I  will  not  attempt  to  dissuade 
you  further,"  said  Renzo,  smiling.  ^^  You  have  my  full  permission 
to  work  at  the  trenches." 

This  response  was  received  by  a  loud  and  ringing  shout  from 
the  whole  body  of  the  Amazons. 

^^You  will  not  regret  granting  us  permission,  monseigneur," 
said  Marcelline.  ^^  But  we  must  further  stipulate  that  none  but 
women  be  allowed  to  work  at  our  trench." 

^^That  is  but  fair,"  replied  the  commandant.  ^^I  unhesita- 
tingly agree  to  the  condition.  The  whole  honour  of  the  work 
shall  be  yours;  and  if  you  achieve  it,  your  names  will  ever  occupy 
the  proudest  page  innhe  annals  of  your  city." 

Tnis  speech  was  received  with  another  shout  from  the  female 
corps. 

^  Conduct  us  to  the  spot  where  the  trench  is  to  be  opened,  and 
we  will  begin  at  once,"  said  Marphise. 

Yielding  to  the  request,  Reuzo  proceeded  with  the  gallant 
little  band  towards  the  Tour  de  Samt  Paul,  where  he  marked 
out  a  spot  adjoining  the  walls.  Experienced  pioneers  explained 
to  the  Amazons  the  nature  of  the  work  they  would  have  to  per- 
form, and  supplied  them  with  the  necessary  implements.  This 
done  they  retired,  and  the  resolute  damsels  having  divested  them- 
selves of  their  helmets  and  breastplates,  immediately  set  to  work, 
their  operations  being  watered  with  great  curiosity  by  the  sol- 
diers stationed  on  the  adjacent  tower,  and  by  those  on  the  ram- 
parts. 

Thev  pursued  their  task  with  an  unflagging  energy  that  ex- 
cited the  admiration  of  all  who  beheld  them,  and  in  a  few  hours 
the  trenches  were  fairly  opened.  Marphise  and  Marcelline  were 
foremost  in  the  work,  and  as  they  came  forth  from  the  ex- 
cavation to  rest  for  a  short  time  from  their  toil,  and  allow  others 
to  take  their  place,  they  perceived  Pomperant  watching  them 
from  a  distance* 
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This  undertaking  caused  a  great  sensation  throughout  the  city, 
and  before  long  dames  and  damsels  of  all  ranks  flocked  to  ihe 
trenches,  and  zealously  assisted  in  the  operations,  which  were 
continued  night  and  day  without  interruption — one  band  being 
immediately  relieved  by  another.  Marphise  and  Marcelline  passed 
three  entire  days  and  as  many  nights  in  the  trenches,  and  during 
that  interval  allowed  themselves  but  little  repose. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  the  work  was  complete.  A 
'long  subterranean  gallery,  about  five  feet  square,  had  been  exca- 
vated, having  chambers  at  intervals,  carried  below  the  foundation 
of  the  walls,  in  which  powder  could  be  deposited.  As  Renzo  da 
Ceri  examined  the  work,  he  was  struck  with  astonishment. 

^^  I  could  not  have  "believed  this  could  have  been  done  had  I  not 
seen  it,"  he  exclaimed.  "  These  trenches  are  marvellously  exe- 
cuted. If  this  siege  is  memorable  for  nothing  else,  it  will  be  for 
•this  unparalleled  achievement.  While  Marseilles  shall  endure^ 
these  trenches  will  never  be  forgotten." 

Renzo^s  worcjs  have  come  to  pass.  The  Boulevard  des  Dames  of 
the  modem  city  of  Marseilles  is  so  designated  because  it  occupies 
the  site  of  the  famous  Ladies'  Trenches. 


HOW  FOMPE&ANT  FUBNISBBD  A  SAIS-CQUnVCT  TO  THE  D£PVT1AB  TO  JM^ 

In  less  than  a  week  Renzo  da  Ceri  had  completed  his  vast  .de- 
fensive operations. 

In  this  interval  a  fosse  of  great  depth  had  been  cut  .bAind 
.that  part  of  the  walls  most  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  Not 
only  was  it  intended  that  this  fosse  ishould  be  filled  with  powder, 
petards,  and  caltrops,  but  it  was  flanked  hy  high  ramparts,  so  that 
in  reality  a  second  line  of  fortifications  would  have  to  be  taken  if 
the  outer  walls  should  he  carried.  But  though  'Renzo  was  firmly 
persuaded  he  could  hold  out,  he  felt  that  tne  king  ought  to  fee 
made  acquainted  with  the  exact  condition  of  the  city,  so  that  im 
majesty  might  take  such  measures  as  he  should  deem  necessary 
for  its  relief. 

Intelligence  had  been  received  through  the  fleet  that  FranjgoiB 
was  at  Avignon  with  his  army,  but  the  difficulty  was  how  to  com- 
municate with  him.  At  laat  the  commander  bethought  him  of 
Pierre  C^pfede  and  Jean  B^gue,  two  citizens  distinguished  for 
their  courage  and  loyalty,  and  proposed  the  errand  to  them^  and 
they  at  once  agreed  to  undertake  it. 

"  I  thank  you,  messieurs,  for  your  ready  compliance  with  my  re- 
quest," said  Kenzo.     "  If  you  should  be  taken,  I  do  not  think  any 
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harm  will  befal  you.  I  can  compel  Bourbon  to  set  you  free.  You 
look  surprised,  but  I  will  explain  ray  meaning.  Last  night  I 
made  a  prisoner  of  great  importance.  The  Seigneur  Pomperant, 
Bourbon's  favourite,  has  had  the  foolhardiness  to  venture  within 
the  city,  and  I  should  have  ordered  him  for  immediate  execu- 
tion, had  not  the  idea  occurred  to  me  that  I  could  turn  him  to 
account.  What  ho,  there!"  he  added  to  the  guard.  "Bring 
in  the  prisoners." 

Presently  Pomperant  and  Hugues  were  brought  in,  guarded  by 
halberdiers.     Both  maintained  an  undaunted  demeanour. 

"  Seigneur  Pomperant,"  said  Rensso,  sternly,  "  I  know  you  ate 
JBourbon's  chief  favounte,  and  that  he  will  gladly  purchase  your 
safety.  I  shall  therefore  keep  you  as  a  hostage  for  these  two  ecntle- 
.men,  who  are  going  as  deputies  to  the  king.  You  must  furnish 
them  with  a  safe-conduct." 

"Even  if  I  were  inclined  to  do  so,  monseigneur,  I  Jack  the 
power,"  rejoined  Pomperant 

"  I  will  show  you  how  to  do  it,"  said  Benza.  "  Sit  down 
at  that  table,  and  wxite  a  letter  to  Charles  de  Bourbon,  telling 
him  you  are  my  prisoner,  and  that  you  have  engaged  to  protect 
Pierre  C^p^de  and  Jeaoi  Begue  from  all  harm  and  interruption. 
Add,  that  if  they  return  to  ^(Uneilles  in  safety,  I  will  £et  you  free, 
butif  they  are  detained  or  molested,  I  will  hang  you  in  the  sight  of 
.the  whole  Imperial  army." 

"If  I  write  as  you  desire,  the  Duke  de  Bourbon  will  not  respect 
my  letter,"  said  Pomperant.  "  But  if  you  carry  out  your  threat,  1 
warn  you  that  terdble  retribution  will  follow." 

"  I  will  take  my  chance  of  that,"  rejoined  Kenzo.  "  If  you  aie 
wise,  you  will  save  yourself  from  an  ignominious  death.  Refuse 
to  write  as  I  have  dictated^  and  I  will  forthwith  hang  you  as  a 
spy." 

"JEd^ethinks  you  had  better  a^ree  to  these  .conditions,  mon- 
seigneur," said  Hugues.  "  If  you  decline,  they  will  doubtlees  hang 
me  at  the  same  time." 

"  You  judge  rightly,  fellow,"  remarked  Renzo.  "  You  will  sharo 
jhe  same  iate  as  your  master." 

"  Then,  in  Heaven's  name^  comply,  monseigneur,"  implored 
Hugues. 

I^^mpe£ant  sat  down  and  wrote  the  required  Letter.  When  he 
had  done  ao^  he  gave  it  to  Renzo,  who,  after  scanmng  it,  dislivered 
it  to  the  deputies. 

"  There  is  your  safe-conduct,  messiessa,"  he  said.  "  You  will 
atart  on  your  expedition  to-nighit." 

Then,  turning  to  Pomperant, .he  added,  "Fear  not  that  I  will 
aot  loyally  towards  you,  Seigneur  Ponaperant.  You  have  boon 
iwidenaned  to  death  as  ;a  tmitor  by  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  but 
I  shall  not  regard  the  decree.    I  look  upon  you  only  as  a  prisoner 
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of  war.  On  the  retam  of  these  gentlemen,  I  will  liberate jroa  and 
your  attendant.  Meantime,  you  will  both  remain  close  pnsoners." 
Pomperant  and  Hugues  were  then  removed  by  the  guard,  and 
were  conducted  to  the  tower  of  Saint  Paul,  where  they  were  locked 
up  in  separate  dungeons. 

XL 

HOW  TOULON  WAS  BESHGED  AND  TAKEN   BT  THE  KAEQUIS  DEL  YASTO. 

<<  MoBE  powder  and  larger  cannon  must  be  had,  or  a  sufficiently 
wide  breach  in  the  walls  cannot  be  made,"  remarked  Pescara  to 
Bourbon,  as  they  sat  together  in  the  tent  of  the  latter.  ^^  But 
where  are  these  requisites  to  be  procured?" 

^^  In  Toulon.  In  that  fortress  there  are  plenty  of  cannon  of 
far  larger  calibre  than  purs,  together  with  abundance  of  powder 
and  bafl." 

^^But  Toulon  has  yet  to  be  taken.  That  may  be  a  work  of 
some  time,  since  the  fortress  is  strong." 

"  The  siege  ought  not  to  occupy  more  than  a  week,"  rejoined 
Bourbon.  ^^  I  shall  send  your  valiant  nephew,  the  Marquis  del 
Vasto,  to  besiege  the  place  by  land.  He  will  be  supported  by 
Mon^ada,  who  is  lying  off  the  coast,  as  you  know,  and  no  in- 
terference is  to  be  apprehended  from  the  French  fleet,  as  La 
Fayette  and  Andrea  Doria  are  fully  occupied  in  guarding  the  port 
of  Marseilles.  The  capture  of  Toulon  may  therefore  be  regarded 
as  certain." 

"The  plan  appears  practicable,"  said  Pescara,  after  some  re- 
flection; "and  since  you  are  resolved  upon  it,  the  sooner  it  is 
executed  the  better.     Del  Vasto  will  like  the  enterprise." 

"  I  am  sure  of  it,"  replied  Bourbon.  "  I  will  ride  down  at  once 
to  his  camp  and  give  him  instructions.  It  is  but  a  day's  march 
to  Toulon,  and  he  will  appear  before  the  fortress  ere  any  tidings  can 
be  given  of  his  approach." 

As  had  been  anticipated,  the  gallant  young  marquis  received 
the  command  with  delight,  and  at  once  prepared  for  the  expedition. 

Taking  with  him  a  large  detachment  of  the  Spanisn  forces, 
he  marched  throughout  the  night,  and  appeared  at  dawn  on  the 
crest  of  the  hills  overlooking  Toulon.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Spanish  fleet  under  Admiral  Mongada,  who  had  received  instruc- 
tions from  Bourbon,  entered  the  roadstead,  and  took  up  a  position 
opposite  the  fortress,  which  immediately  opened  fire  upon  the  enemy. 

At  this  epoch  the  castle  of  Toulon  was  a  place  of  great  strength, 
and  its  ramparts  mounted  a  considerable  number  of  guns  of  large 
size.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  combined  attack  by  land  and  sea  wa 
successful,  and  on  the  fourth  day  from  the  commencement  of  the 
siege,  Del  Vasto  became  master  of  the  fortress.  Irritated  by  the 
obstinate  defence  he  had  encountered,  and  the  heavy  losses  he  hat 
sustained,  the  young  Spanish  general  put  the  garrison  to  the  sword 
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All  the  Urge  cannon  found  within  the  fort,  together  with  an  im- 
mense stock  of  the  munitions  of  war,  were  placed  on  board  the 
fleet,  and  after  being  safely  landed,  were  conveyed  to  the  Imperial 
camp;  thus  providing  Bourbon  with  abundant  materials  for  prose- 
cuting the  siege  of  Marseilles  with  vigour.  As  may  be  supposed, 
Del  Vasto  received  h^h  commendations  from  the  duke  for  his 
brilliant  achievement. 

Meanwhile,  despatches  from  his  royal  allies  had  reached  Bourbon. 
The  Emperor  informed  him,  by  a  letter  brought  by  the  Comte  de 
Montfort,  that  the  army  of  Catalonia  would  speedilv  enter  France. 

"  Tell  the  Emperor,"  said  Bourbon,  well  pleasea  by  the  intelli- 
gence, "  that  I  hope  to  send  him  in  a  few  days  the  good  news  of  the 
^1  of  Marseilles.  In  anticipation  of  that  event,  entreat  him  to  hasten 
as  much  as  possible  the  march  of  the  auxiliary  army,  and  entreat 
him  also  to  strengthen  his  fleet,  which  is  inferior  to  that  com- 
manded by  La  Fayette  and  Andrea  Doria.  Things  could  not  go 
better  than  they  do  at  present.     I  shall  soon  be  in  a  condition  to 

S've  battle  to  Francois  de  Valois — and  if  I  win  it — and  by  Sainte 
surbe  I  shall  win  it ! — his  Imperial  maje3ty  will  be  the  greatest 
monarch  that  ever  reigned,  and  able  to  give  law  to  all  Christen- 
dom." 

Charged  with  this  message,  the  Comte  de  Montfort  departed. 

From  Henry  VIII.  Bourbon  received  the  sum  of  a  hundred 
thousand  ducats,  which  was  brought  by  Sir  John  Russell. 

'^  Tell  your  royal  master,"  he  said  to  Russell,  ^^  that  the  time 
has  now  arrived  when  it  will  be  needful  to  march  his  army  into 
Picardy.  Fifteen  days  hence,  at  the  latest,  I  trust  to  be  joined  by 
the  auxiliary  forces  about  to  be  despatched  by  the  Emperor  from 
Catalonia.     By  that  time  Marseilles  will  have  fallen." 

^^  Your  highness  feels  sure  of  that  ?  "  remarked  the  English  envoy^ 
with  an  incredulous  smile. 

"  I  am  certain  of  it,"  said  Bourbon,  confidently.  "  The  be- 
sieged have  made  a  gallant  defence,  but  they  cannot  hold  out 
much  lonffer.  My  approaches  are  now  within  a  few  toises  of  the 
moat.  I  Iiave  plenty  of  cannon  of  the  largest  calibre,  which  will 
soon  make  a  breach  m  the  walls." 

^^  But  I  am  told  by  Pescara  that  there  is  an  inner  fosse  of  great 
depth,  filled  with  combustibles,  and  a  second  line  of  ramparts  with 
cannon  mounted  on  the  embrasures,"  remarked  Sir  John  Russell. 

"  No  matter,"  rejoined  Bourbon,  "  I  will  take  the  city  in  spite 
of  its  defences,  and,  having  done  so,  I  shall  withdraw  to  Aix, 
where  I  shall  await  the  arrival  of  the  Catalonian  army.  On  being 
joined  by  it,  I  shall  at  once  march  to  Avignon,  and  compel  Francois 
to  give  me  battle.  If  I  am  victorious,  your  royal  master  will  be 
King  of  France." 

"It  will  rejoice  his  majesty  and  the  Lord  Cardinal  to  learn  that 
your  highness  is  so  confident  of  success,"  replied  Russell.  "  I  now 
take  my  leave,  and  shall  return  at  once  to  England." 
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Sir  John  Russell  had  not  lonpf  been  gone,  when  a  great  noise 
was  heard  outside  the  tent,  and,  surprised  at  the  disturbance, 
Bourbon  rushed  out  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  it. 

'"  What  means  this  noise?**  he  demanded  of  several  arque- 
busiers,  who  were  standing  around,  and  whose  countenances  mani- 
fssted  alarm.     "  Is  the  enemy  upon  us?  '* 

"  Worse  than  that,  general,"  replied  one  ^f  the  men.  "  A 
great  shot  from  the  accursed  ^  Basuisk*  has  just  fallen  upon  the 
Marquis  of  Pescara'fl  tent,"  pointing  in  that  direction.  **  Your 
highness  may  see  the  rent  it  has  made." 

"  Great  Heavens ! "  ejaculated  Bourbon.  "  But  the  marquis ! — 
is  he  safe?" 

^^  Akts,  general,  I  much  fear  he  is  killed,"  replied  the  arque- 
"busier.  •<*  He  was  at  mass  at  the  time  with  his  confessor,  Padre 
HiUrio.** 

Boui'bon  heard  no  more,  but  flew  to  the  tent.  On  entering  it^ 
ft  terrible 'Spectacle  met  his  gaze.  On  the  ground  lay  the  mangled 
tody  of  Padre  Hilario,  beS  near  the  unfortunate  priest  lay  two 
Spanish  officers,  one  of  whom  had  been  beheaded  by  the  huge 
riiot.  Pescara  was  ^standing  near  the  ghastly  group,  so  bespattered 
with  blood  that  Bourbon  fancied  he  must  be  grievously  wounded* 
A  strange  laugh,  however,  from  the  Spanish  general  convinced 
hzra  to  the  contrary. 

"I  hare  had  a  Tery  narrow  escape,"  «aid  Pescarra.  "If  I  had 
not  'kneh  on  this  side  of  poor  Padre  Hilario,  I  «hould  have  shared 
hifi'ffiffte.  The  besieged  have  learned  tota^ke  better  aim  with  ^The 
Basilisk'  than  they  did  at  first.  Your  highness  ^sees  what  mes- 
sengers they  eend  us,"  fee  added,  in  a  tone  of  bitter  raillery,  ^l 
suppose  you  thought  the  shouts  were  caused  by  the  timorous 
nragietrates  of  Mareeilies  bringing  you  the  keys  of  ihe  city — 
ha!  ha!" 

Bourbon  made  no  reply  to  this  ill-timed  jeat,  but  instantly 
quitted  the  tent. 

Next  day,  the  Marquis  del  Vasto  was  sent  to  propose  tenns  of 
flurrender  to  the  garrison.  He  was  accompanied  fay  twenty  lanoes, 
and  preceded  by  a  herald  and  a  trumpeter,  and  the  errand  of  this 
litAe  troup  being  evidently  pacific,  it  was  allowed  to  approach  the 
Porte  d'Aiic  without-molestation. 

'Oh  amving  before  the  gate,  the  trumpeter  thrioe  ^sounded  hia 
clarion,  and  when  the  bruit  ceased,  an  officer  fiom  th«  battlements, 
addressing  the  herald,  demanded  his  business. 

'^^  The  moat  noble  Marquis  dcil  Vasto  desires  on 'audience  of  the 
eommandem  of  the  garrison,  to  lay  before  them  a  jpfroDOsiffcion  irom 
Ins  Highness* the  Buke  de  Bourbon,  general-in-chief  of  the  Imperial 
army. 

*^  Tarry  till  I  ascertain  the  pleasure  of  the  commanders,"  rejoined 
ibe  officer. 
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After  a  time  the  officer  reappeared  on  the  battlements,  and 
announced  that  the  Marquis  del  Vasto  could  alone  be  admitted. 

"His  lordship  may  enter  without  fear,"  said  the  officer.  "I 
am  authorised  by  the  commanders  of  the  garrison  to  guarantee 

On  this  the  drawbridge  w«8  lowered,  and  the  gate  being  thrown 
open,  a  strong  guard  of  halberdiers  issued  forth,  and  lined  the  bridge. 

Del  Vasto  then  dismounted,  and,  crossing  the  bridge,  was  met 
St  the  gate  by  the  officer,  who  conducted  him  to  a  chamber  on 
the  basement  floor  of  the  tower,  ordinarily  used  as  a  guard-room, 
fiereiie  found 'two  knightly  personages,  both  completely  cased  in 
flteel,  whom  he  recognised  us  the  commanders  of  the  garrison. 

"I  am  sent  to  you,  messeigneurs,"  said  Del  Vasto,  after  formal 
•oalutations  had  passed,  "  to  make  a  proposition  which  I  tru^ 
may  be  entertained.  OonceiYing  himself  to  be  in  a  position 
^o  take  this  city,  which  you  have  so  long  and  so  ably  de- 
fended, his  Highness  the  Duke  de  BouAon,  influenced  by  feel- 
Ttags  of  humanity,  befofe  making  the  assault,  has  determined  to 
ft&ird  you  the  opportunity  of  capitulating  on  terms,  consistent 
witk  '^nr  own  honour,  and  highly  advantageous  to  the  city." 

"  It  ie  needless  to  state  the  terms,  my  lord  marquis,"  replied 
-Ghabot  de  Brion,  harughtily.    •^  We  cannot  listen  to  them." 

^©o  not  veject  the  proposal  unheard,  measeignenrs,"  said  Del 
Vasto.     "^  H«T>e  some  consideration  for  the  citizens.^ 

"  You  have  taufght  us  what  to  expect,  marquis,  by  your  treat- 
ment of  the  garrison  of  Toulon,"  rejoined  Renzo,  sternly.  "  But 
we  axie  not  to  be  terrified.  Teliyour  leader,  Oharles  de  Boufbon^ 
to  take  Maineilles^f  he  can.  We  will  only  treat  with  him  at  tbe 
cannon's  mouth." 

**Tou  will  h«ve  Tcason  to  repent  your  bold  determination,  mes- 
-iBigaeurs,*  rejoined  Del  Vasto.  "  Before  departing,  I  would  say » 
iword  in  regard  to  the  S^gneur  Pomperant,  who  has  fallen  into 

?our  hands.  Are  you  willing  to  make  an  exchange  of  prisoners? 
'ou  shall  have  a  dozen  of  your  own  officers  for  him." 

•^' Offer  us  twenty,  and  add  twenty  to  those,  and  we  will  not  part 
-wdthhim,"  rejoined  Renzo.     "  Tell  Bourbon  so." 

With  a  tproud  salutation  Del  Vasto  then  departed.  'Conducted 
to  the  gate  by  the  officer,  he  passed  through  'tne  guard  lining  the 
drswhcidge,  mounted  his  charger,  and  rode  back  to  the  catnp, 
"jwhere  he  related  -what  had  occurred  to  Bourbon  and  Pescara. 

"  1  felt  sore  the  garrison  would  not  capitulate,"  said  the  latter. 

^  Wh«t  of  Pomperant?*'  demanded  BaurtK)n,  eagerly.  "  Will 
•ti&ey  excbange  him?" 

"  No,  your  highneBS,  they  absolutely  refuse,"  replied  T)i\  Va^o. 
"But  I  do  not  imagine  he  is  in  any  danger.  They  have  some 
'motii?«  ifor  detaining  him.** 

<^  PoBiibly,"  «aid  Bourbon.  *^  We  shall  learn  what  it  is  m  timer 
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xn. 

AVIGNON. 

Roused  to  exertion  by  the  danger  that  menaced  his  kingdom, 
Fran9ois  I.  hastened  to  reinforce  his  army,  which  had  been  greatly 
reduced  by  Bonnivet's  reverses  in  the  MiLuiese,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
after  Bourbon's  irruption  into  Provence,  he  had  succeeded  in  aug- 
menting it  by  fourteen  thousand  Swiss  mercenaries,  six  thousand 
lansquenets,  and  fifteen  hundred  light  horse. 

Placing  himself  at  the  head  of  this  force,  he  marched  to  Lyons, 
where  he  was  joined  by  the  King  of  Navarre  and  several  foreign 
princes.  Almost  all  the  nobles,  on  whose  aid  Bourbon  had  coimted, 
flocked  round  the  king's  standard,  bringing  with  them  large  com- 
panies of  horse,  so  that  he  had  now  a  very  numerous  army — ^the 
three  divisions  which  were  placed  under  the  command  of  Marshals 
Chabannes^  Foix,  and  Montmorency. 

Continuing  his  march  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone,  Fran- 
cois pitched  his  camp  at  Avi^on,  and  again  surrendered  himself 
to  pleasure,  passing  his  time  in  such  festivities  as  he  was  wont  to 
indulge  in  at  Blois  and  Fontainebleau.  In  the  old  Papal  palace 
of  Aviffnon — an  enormous  structure,  part  conyent  and  part  castle — 
he  held  his  court,  and  its  gloomy  halls  and  chambers  were  enlivened 
by  the  presence  of  troops  of  young  nobles  decked  out  in  gay 
attire,  and  echoed  to  the  light  laugh  of  the  numerous  frolic  dames 
who  ever  accompanied  the  luxurious  monarch. 

Bonnivet  was  with  his  royal  master  at  Avi^on.  In  spit^  of 
the  favourite's  reverses  in  the  Milanese,  he  had  Tost  none  of  his  in- 
fluence, and  easily  persuaded  the  king  that  it  was  necessary  to  his 
fflory  to  recover  possession  of  the  lost  duchy  of  Milan,  and  that  if 
he  appeared  at  the  head  of  an  army  in  Italy,  this  object  would  in- 
fallibly be  accomplished.  Fran9ois  therefore  determined  upon  a 
new  expedition  as  soon  as  he  should  have  driven  Bourbon  out  of 
Proyence. 

Subjugated  by  the  charms  of  the  resistless  Diane  de  Poitiers, 
who  haa  now  completely  supplanted  the  Comtesse  de  Ch&teau- 
briand,  unable  to  tear  himself  from  her,  encouraged  in  his  luxu- 
rious idleness  by  Bonnivet,  Saint-Marsault,  and  others  of  his 
courtiers,  the  king  wasted  his  time  in  the  pleasant  city  of  Avignon, 
dreaming  of  conquests  which  he  meant  to  achieve,  and  allowing 
Bourbon  to  prosecute  the  seige  of  Marseilles  unmolested. 

Attended  by  a  mirthful  train,  Diane  and  the  king  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  Vaucluse,  and,  after  quaffing  of  the  classic  fountain, 
Francois  carved  the  name  of  his  mistress,  linked  with  his  own,  on 
the  walls  of  the  grotto. 

One  day  it  chanced  that  Francois  and  Diane  were  stationed  on 
the  balcony  over  the  gate  of  the  Papal  palace — an  eleyated  spot 
whence  the  sovereign-pontifis  who  had  inhabited  the  palace  were 
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accustomed  to  pronounce  their  benediction  upon  the  people,  as 
they  would  have  done  from  the  windows  of  the  Vatican  nad  Rome 
been  free  to  them.  Chance  had  brought  the  amorous  pair  to  the 
balcony.  For  the  last  hour  they  had  been  strolling  round  the 
lofty  walls  of  the  palace.  Vainly  had  Diane  essayed  to  count  the 
spires  that  rose  around  her — ^nowhere  are  there  so  many  churches 
as  in  Avignon — ^and  as  if  to  confuse  her  still  further,  their  bells 
all  rang  out  at  once.  Half  distracted  by  the  deafening  clamour, 
she  turned  to  the  towering  cathedral,  where  Popes  were  enthroned, 
and  where  Popes  lie  buned.  From  the  contemplation  of  Notre 
Dame  des  Dons,  as  the  mighty  edifice  is  designated,  she  turned  to 

Sze  upon  the  camp  which  occupied  the  whole  of  the  plain  lying 
tween  the  junction  of  the  rapid  Durance  and  tne  rushing 
Rh6ne.  The  long  rows  of  tents,  mingled  with  pavilions  decorated 
with  pennons  and  banners,  formed  a  picture  of  surpassing  beauty. 

By  this  time  the  bells  had  ceasea  ringing,  and  Francois  was 
able  to  resume  the  tender  converse  which  the  clamour  had  in- 
terrupted. 

Thus  beguiling  the  time,  now  gazing  at  one  point  of  the  ancient 
city,  now  at  another ;  sometimes  lookmg  at  the  cathedral,  at  the 
fortifications,  at  the  vast  tract  of  country  traversed  by  the  Rhone,  at 
the  mountains,  or  at  the  camp,  they  found  themselves  in  the 
balcony  overlooking  the  gateway.  Here,  seated  on  a  marble  bench, 
which  had  been  once  used  by  the  Popes,  they  continued  their  dis- 
course, while  the  young  nobles  and  dames  in  attendance  ranged 
themselves  behind  them. 

The  balcony  where  the  king  and  Diane  sat  aommanded  a  wide 
open  space  in  front  of  the  gateway,  which  was  defended  by  a  dry 
moat  and  drawbridge.  Perceiving  two  horsemen,  escorted  by  an 
officer  and  half  a  dozen  mounted  men-at-arms,  approach  the  gate- 
way, and  being  struck  by  their  appearance,  Fran9ois  despatched 
Bonnivet,  who  was  standing  among  the  group  of  courtiers,  to  make 
inquiries  concerning  them. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes  Bonnivet  reappeared,  accom- 
panied by  the  two  strangers,  both  of  whom  were  men  of  middle 
age^  grave  deportment,  and  plain  attire,  and  presented  them  to  the 
king  as  Messieurs  Pierre  C^p^de  and  Jean  B^gue,  deputies  from 
Marseilles. 

"I  have  not  waited  for  permission  to  bring  these  brave  and 
loyal  citizens  before  your  majesty,"  said  Bonnivet,  ^^  because  I 
felt  certain  you  would  grant  them  an  immediate  audience." 

"You  did  right,"  rejoined  Francois.  "Rise,  messieurs,"  he 
added  to  the  kneeling  deputies.  "  xou  are  welcome.  You  must 
have  run  great  risk  in  coming  hither.  How  did  you  contrive  to 
elude  the  vigilance  of  the  foe? " 

"  Heaven  has  aided  us,  sire,"  replied  Pierre  C^pMe.  "  All  the 
approaches  to  the  city,  on  the  land  side,  are  so  strictly  guarded, 
that  certain  destruction   would  have  attended  any  attempt  at 
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exit  in  that  direction.  We  were,  therefore^f  compelled  to.  pass  out 
at  the  port;  and  not  without  much  difficulty  and  danger  reached) 
the  mouth  of  the  Rhone.  We  came  up  the  river  to  Arlee^  audi 
thence,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  to  this  cityi" 

"You  have  done  well,"  replied  Fran9ois,  af^provingly^  "What 
tidino^  do  you  bring  me  of  my  faithful  city  of  Marseilles?" 

"The  city  still  holds  out,  sire,"  said  Pierre  C6p6de;.  "and  its 
defences  have  been  so  greatly  strengthened,  that  no  uneasiness  what-- 
ever  was  felt  by  the  commanders  until  the  enemy  obtained  pofH 
session  of  the  heavy  artillery  from  Toulon." 

"Ha!"  exclaimed  Francois,  surprised  and  angry.  "How  is 
this?     I  did  not  know  that  Toulon  had  fallen." 

"The  news  only  arrived  this  morning,  sire,"  interposed  Bon- 
nivet.  "  I  was  imwilling  to  trouble  your,  majesty  by  mentioning  it" 

"It  should  not  have  been  kept  from  me  for  a  single  momettt," 
cried  the  king,  sharply.  "By  Saint  Denis!  this  is  a;  gr«at  dis- 
aster. Where  was  my  fleet  at  the  time?  How  came  La  Fayette 
and  Dona  to  let  Toulon  be  taken?" 

"  Sire,  they  could  not  leave  the  port  of  Marseilles,"  re- 
turned Jean  B^gue.  "  The.  fall  of  Toulon  is  a  heavy  blow^  bat 
the  fall  of  Marseilles  would  be  still  heavier.  X^isten  to  the  prayers 
of  the  citizens,,  sire,  and  come  to  their  relief  You  do  not  know 
wliat  exertions  they  have  made  for  the  defence  of  the  city — 
what  heroism  they  have  displayed.  No  sacriBoes  have  bean 
too  great.  Our  noblest  and  fairest  dames  have  formed  them- 
selves into  bands,  and  have  worked  at  the  trenches  like  pioneers. 
Oh,  madame!"  he  continued,  addressing  Diane,  "if  you  could 
only  behold  what  they  have  done,  you  would  be  filled  with  admi-^ 
ration.  For  three  days  and  three  nights  IJiey  laboured,inces8antly» 
We  are  proud  of  our  women,  madame." 

"And  with  good  reason,"  rejoined  Diane.  "Oh,,  sire!  you 
must  fly  to  the  rescue  of  this  devoted  city.  You  will  ever  re^ 
proach  yourself  if  it  should  fall." 

Both  the  deputies  looked  gratefully  at  her  as  these  words  were 
uttered. 

"  Is  there  immediate  danger,  messieurs?"  demanded  the  king; 

"  No,  sire,"  replied  Pierre  Cepdde,  "  We  have  endeavoured  to 
explain  to  your  majesty  the  exact  condition  of  the  city.  Its  de* 
fences  are  as  complete  as  they  can  be  made.  We  have  brave  and 
experienced  commanders,  and  our  citizens  are  animated  by  loyalty 
and  devotion.  But  we  have  an  enemy  opposed  to  us,  ^ilful^ 
daring,  and  confident  of  success.  If  Marseilles  com  be  taken,.  Charles 
de  Bourbon  will  take  it." 

"It  never  shall  be  taken,"  cried  Francois*  "Return. to  your 
fellow-citizens,  messieurs.  Tell  them  hew  highly  I  estimate  their 
courage  and  loyalty.  Say  that  I  will  forthwith  send  them  fmm 
Martigues  a  reinforcement  of  fifteen  hundred  men-at-arms,  with, 
good  store  of  wine,  cattle,  and  provender.    Bid  them  persevere  in 
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their  valiant  defence  of  the  city.  They  may  xeat  assured  that  I  will 
come  to  their  oiccour.  Farewell^  mesdeuis !  In  good  time.  L  will 
adequately  requite.  Uie  important  service  you  have  rendered  me." 

Well  satisfied  with  these  assurancses,  the  deputies  withdrew. 

Next  dayy  the  king  marched  with  his  whole  army  towards  Aix. 
On  learning,  that  he  was  approaching,  the  viguier  and  the  ma^ 
gi8trate»,  dbceading  his  resentment,  rode  forth  from  the  city  to 
meet  him,  and  strove  to  excuse  l^emselvea  for  the  weloeme  they 
had  given  to  Bourbon.  Francois  fiercely  interrupted  tihem^  calli- 
ing  out, 

^'Ha  knaves  I  ha  traitors!  You  have,  opened  your  gates' to  a 
rebel  in  arms*  against  us  and  our  kingdom.  You  received  him 
with  all  honour,  allowed  him  to.  usurp  the  title  of  Comte  de 
Provence,  which  belongs  to  us^.  and  took  the  oath  of  fidelity  to 
him,,  in  violation,  of  your  allegiance  to  us  your  lawful  soveieign. 
You  deserve  death,  and  you  shall  die." 

^  Spare  us^  sire!  spare  us!"  cried  the  viguier  and  the  others, 
throwmg  themselves  at  his  feet.  *^  We  now  see  the  enormity  q£. 
our  ofience." 

^^  Repentance  comes  too.  late.  I  will  have  no  pity  upon  youi^vile 
traitors,*'  rejoined  the  king,  sternly.  "  From  your  fate  your  mis- 
guided fellowK)itizeni  shall  learn  what,  it  is  to  incur  our  displea- 
sure. Away  with  them  I "  he  added  to  the  guard.  ^^  Let  them  be 
taken  back  to  the  city,.and  decapitated  in  the  place  in  front  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Saint  Sauveur.  Set  their  heads  on  the.  gates,. so  that 
all  may  see  how^  treason  is  punished." 

This  severe  sentence  was  carried  into  effect  As  the  king  en- 
tered Aix,  he  looked  up  at  the  gates,  and  beheld  the  heads  of  the 
unfortunate  viguier  and  his  brother-magistrates. 

Not  content  with  punishing  the  chief  offenders^  Frangois  com- 
pelled all  the  principal  citizens  and  all  ])ublic  officers  to  renew 
their  oaths  of  allegiance  to  him,  and  imprisoned  several  who  were 
proved  to  have  displayed  zeal  for  the  rebel  chief. 

Diane  de  Poitiers  accompanied  the  king  to  Aix,  and  it  was 
arranged  that  she  should  occupy  the  old  palace  of  Ren^  d'Anjou, 
while  her  royal  lover  moved  on  to  succour  Marseilles.' 


XIII. 

HOW  POMPEEANT  WAS  OKDEKED  FOB  EXECUTIOK. 

Ever  since  the  departure  of  the  two  deputies  to  Avignon, 
Pomperant  had  been  kept  in  strict  confinement  in  the  Tour  de 
Saint  Paul.  One  morning,  the  door  of  his  dungeon  was  opened 
by  an  officer,  whose  sombre  looks  proclaimed  his  errand. 

*^  You  are  come  to  bid  me  prepare  for  death,  I  perceive,  cap- 
tain," said  Pomperant,  with  as  much  composure  as  he  could  com- 
mand 
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"You  have  guessed  rightly,  monseigneur,"  replied  the  officer. 
"  The  two  deputies  have  been  captured,  and  unless  tney  are  liberated 
before  noon  you  will  be  executed.  A  message  has  been  sent 
to  that  effect  to  the  Duke  de  Bourbon." 

"  At  least  the  commanders  will  let  me  die  as  becomes  a  gentle- 
iQan — ^not  as  a  common  malefactor?"  said  Pomperant. 

^^  I  cannot  give  you  that  consolation,  monseigneur,"  rejoined  the 
officer.  "  You  are  to  be  hanged  from  the  summit  of  this  tower 
in  face  of  the  hostile  army.  The  execution  will  take  place 
precisely  at  noon.     You  have  yet  an  hour  to  live." 

"  An  hour !     Is  that  all  ?  "  mentally  ejaculated  Pomperant. 
"Send  a  priest  to  me,  I  pray  you,  captain,"  he  said,  with 
forced  calmness.     "  I  would  fam  make  my  peace  with  Heaven." 

The  officer  then  withdrew,  and  shortly  afterwards  a  priest 
entered,  who  received  the  prisoner's  confession,  and  gave  him  ab- 
solution. 

"I  will  leave  you  now,  my  son,"  said  the  holy  man,  "but  I 
shall  remain  without,  and  will  attend  you  at  the  last." 

Pomperant  had  not  been  long  alone,  when  the  door  of  the  cell 
again  opened,  and  gave  admittance  to  Marcelline.  A  sad  greeting 
passed  between  them. 

"  I  have  striven  to  save  you,"  she  said,  in  a  voice  half  suffocated 
by  emotion.  "  I  have  been  to  Renzo  da  Ceri,  and  have  implored 
him,  on  my  bended  knees,  to  spare  your  life — ^but  in  vain.  He 
will  not  even  grant  you  the  respite  of  an  hour.  All  I  could 
obtain  was  permission  to  hold  this  orief  interview  with  you." 

"  1  thank  him  for  the  grace — ^it  is  more  than  I  expected,"  re- 
plied Pomperant,  gazing  at  her  with  the  deepest  affection.  "  Oh ! 
Marcelline,  "  you  have  made  life  so  dear  to  me  that  I  brieve  to 
lose  it.  But  tne  thought  that  you  love  me  will  soothe  the  pangs 
of  death." 

"  It  may  console  you  to  be  assured  that  I  will  wed  no  other," 
she  rejoined.  "  I  will  be  true  to  your  memory — doubt  it  not. 
As  soon  as  this  siege  is  ended,  I  will  enter  a  convent,  and  devote 
myself  to  Heaven." 

At  this  moment  the  priest  entered  the  cell. 

"  Daughter,"  said  the  good  man,  looking  compassionately  at  her, 
"  you  must  bid  your  lover  an  eternal  farewell." 

"Oh  no,  no— do  not  say  so,  father!"  she  rejoined.  "Grant 
me  a  few  more  minutes." 

"  Alas,  daughter,  I  have  no  power  to  comply  with  your  request." 

"  Nay,  you  must  go,  dear  Marcelline,"  said  Pomperant.  "  Your 
presence  will  only  unman  me.     Farewell  for  ever ! " 

Marcelline  continued  gazing  passionately  at  her  lover,  while  the 
priest  drew  her  gently  from  the  cell. 

Overcome  by  emotion,  Pomperant  sank  down  on  a  seat,  and  he 
had  scarcely  regained  his  firmness,  when  the  door  of  the  cell  was 
thrown  sudden^  open.     Nothing  doubting  that  it  was  the  guard 
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come  to  conduct  him  to  execution,  he  arose  and  prepared  for  de- 
parture. 

What  was  his  surprise,  when  Marcelline,  half  frenzied  with  joy, 
again  burst  into  the  dungeon,  exclaiming, 

"  Saved !  saved !    They  are  come ! " 

The  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling  was  almost  too  much  for  Pompe- 
rant,  and  he  could  scarcely  sustain  Maiceltine  as  she  flung  herself 
into  his  arms. 

^'Is  this  a  dream?"  he  said,  gazing  at  her,  as  if  doubting  the 
evidence  of  his  senses.     "  Methought  we  had  parted  for  ever/' 

^*No,  I  have  come  to  tell  you  you  are  saved,"  she  rejoined. 
*^  The  deputies  have  returned.    You  are  free ! " 

Aj9  the  words  were  uttered,  Benzo  da  Geri,  accompanied  by  the 
two  deputies,  and  followed  by  the  officer,  entered  the  cell. 

"  I  have  come  to  perform  my  promise,  Seigneur  Pomperant," 
said  Renzo.  ^^  These  gentlemen  having  been  released,  you  are  free 
to  return  to  your  camp.  Tou  may  congratulate  yourself  on  your 
escape.  A  few  minutes  more  and  it  would  have  been  too  late. 
The  escort  that  brought  the  two  deputies  from  the  camp  galloped 
all  the  way,  and  has  only  just  reached  the  gates." 

"We  also  have  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves,"  remarked 
Pierre  Cepede.  "  Had  we  arrived  too  late,  we  should  have  been 
taken  bacK  for  instant  execution." 

"  Conduct  the  Seigneur  Pomperant  to  the  Porte  d' Aix,  where  the 
escort  awaits  him,"  said  Renzo  to  the  officer.  "  Let  his  attendant 
go  with  him." 

"  The  orders  shall  be  obeyed,"  said  the  officer. 

Bidding  a  tender  adieu  to  Marcelline,  and  expressing  a  fervent 
hope  that  they  might  meet  again,  Pomperant  thanked  the  com- 
mander for  his  honourable  conduct,  and  quitted  the  cell  with  the 
officer. 

On  issuing  from  the  tower,  he  found  Hugues  standing  in  the 
midst  of  a  guard  of  halberdiers,  and  the  faitnful  fellow  expressed 
the  liveliest  satisfaction  at  beholding  him.  But  not  a  moment 
was  allowed  for  explanation.  They  were  hurried  to  the  gate 
through  a  crowd  of  soldiers  and  armed  citizens. 

On  the  farther  side  of  the  drawbridge,  which  was  strongly 
guarded,  stood  the  escort.  Joining  it  without  delay,  they  mounted 
the  steeds  provided  for  them,  and  the  whole  party  then  galloped 
offto  the  camp. 

XIV. 

IHV   XXVI. 

Within  an  hour  after  Pomperant's  return  to  the  camp, 
all  the  batteries  on  which  the  heavy  cannon  brought  from  Toulon 
had  been  mounted,  opened  fire  upon  that  part  of  the  ramparts 
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wli^re  the  breach  had  formerly  been  made.    By  nightfall  a  wide 
gap  was  made^  and  the  cannonade  then  ceased. 

At  the  same  time  the  sappers,  who  had  carried  their  woifa 
tinder  the  fosse  after  increaible  toil,  had  reached  the  founda- 
tions of  the  walls.  Before  midnight  the  chamber  of  the  mine 
was  completed,  and  the  barrels  of  gunpowda  deposited  within 
it;  and  Lurcy,  who  had  been  entrusted  with  the  superintendence 
of  this  dangerous  operation,  brought  word  to  Bourbon  that  all  was 
ready. 

^^Let  the  mine  be  sprung,  then,"  replied  Bourbon.  ^^  It  will 
save  some  hours'  work  in  the  morning." 

On  returning  to  execute  this  order,  Lurcy  was  accompanied  by 
Pomperant.  After  tracking  the  windings  of  the  long  gallery, 
whicn  was  lighted  by  torches  fixed  at  various  points,  and  crowded 
by  soldiers,  they  at  length  reached  the  chamber  of  the  mine. 
Having  seen  that  aU  the  arrangements  were  carefully  made,  and 
that  the  casks  of  powder  were  so  placed  that  they  could  be  simul* 
taneously  exploded,  iJiey  were  i^ut  to  retire,  when  the  stroke  of 
a  pickaxe  was  heard  on  one  side  of  the  excavation.  They  tistened 
intently,  and  the  sound  was  again  plainly  distinguished. 

^^  The  enemy  are  making  a  counter-mine,"  said  one  of  the 
sappers  who  was  with  them.     "  Tliey  are  close  upon  us." 

As  he  spoke,  the  strokes  grew  quicker  and  louder. 

^^They  are  working  hard,"  remarked  a&other  sapper,  with  a 
grim  smile.    ^^  But  we  shall  soon  check  them." 

While  this  took  place,  a^.  third  sapper,  who  had  been  engaged 
in  laying  a  train  of  powder  communicating  with  the  barrels,  got  up 
and  said  to  Lurcy  and  Pomperant, 

^^  Retire,  I  pray  yen,  messeigneurs.  The  train  shall  be  fired 
as  soon  as  you  are  out  of  danger." 

On  this  intimation,  Lurcy  and  Pomperant  hastily  retreated  to 
the  first  epaulment,  which  was  placed  on  the  outer  side  of  the  moat, 
and  in  which  they  oould  take  refuge  during  the  explosion.  All 
the  sappers  accompanied  them,  except  one  man,  whose  bisiness  it 
was  to  fire  the  train.  ^ 

On  reaching  the  mouth  of  the  epaulment,  Lurcy  called  out  to 
the  man  who  was  left  behind — ^  Fire ! " 

On  this  the  sapper  knelt  down  and  applied  a  lifted  tow-match 
to  the  long  train  of  powder.  Both  Lnrcy  and  Pomperant  watched 
the  proceeding  from  the  entrance  of  their  place  of  reAige.  In  an 
instant  the  fiery  line  started  on  its  terrible  errand,  and  the  sapper 
hurried  ofi'to  the  shelter  of  the  epaulment. 

Just  at  this  moment,  however^  and  while  Pomperant  was 
still  watching  the  course  of  the  burning  train,  he  was  startled  by 
an  unexpected  occurrence.  The  whole  of  the  wall  cf  eairth 
at  the  end  of  the  chamber  of  the  mine  sudd^y  gave  way^ 
duclosiog  those  who  were  engaged  ia  makijn^  the  counter-mine. 

What  was  Pomperant's  horror  on  discovenng  that  the  fcieaBkOSt 
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of  the  party  were  no  other  than  Marphise  and  Marcelline !  Torches 
held  by  the  Amazons  in  the  rear  fully  revealed  them  to  view. 
There  they  stood,  pickaxe  in  hand,  preparing  to  leap  over  the 
mass  of  earth  into  the  chamber. 

Horrified  at  the  sight,  Pomperant  would  have  rushed  t;,owards 
them  had  he  not  been  forcibly  held  back  by  Lurcy.  The  two 
Ama^cms  seemed  paralysed  by  terror,  and  unable  to  retreat. 

^^  Back,  on  your  lives ! "  shouted  Pomperant,  in  extremity  of 
anguish. 

A  giddiness  seized  him,  and,  unable  to  offer  any  furthel:  resist- 
ance, he  was  dragged  into  the  epaulment  by  Lurcy. 

At  this  moment  the  explosion  took  place  with  a  terrific  sound, 
and  a  shock  like  that  of  an  earthquake.  From  the  noises  that 
succeeded,  it  was  evident  that  a  large  portion  of  the  wall,  under 
which  the  mine  had  been  laid,  was  overthrown. 

In  another  minute  all  these  appalling  sounds  ceased,  and  a  silenoe 
like  that  of  deaih  succeeded. 

Lurcy  and  Pompeiant,  with  the  sappers,  rushed  out  of  the 
epaulment.  But  tliey  could  not  proceed  many  paces.  The  torch 
held  by  one  of  the  men  flashed  on  a  terrible  scene,  and  revealed 
the  work  of  destruction.  The  forther  end  of  die  passage  beneath 
the  moat  was  blocked  up  with  huge  stones  and  rubbish,  and  rents 
having  been  made  in  the  sides,  the  water  firom  the  moat  was 
pouring  in,  the  place  bein^  already  half  flooded. 

"  I  have  lost  her ! "  exclaimed  Pomperant,  in  accents  of  despair. 
"  They  must  all  have  perished  in  that  terrible  explosion.  Why 
did  you  not  let  me  extinguish  the  train?" 

^*  Had  you  made  the  attempt,  you  would  only  have  thrown  away 
your  own  life,"  rejoined  Lurcy.  "  But  come  away.  You  can  do 
no  good  here.." 

^^  I  will  not  go  till  I  have  ascertained  what  has  become  of  her," 
cried  Fompezant. 

"  Give  yourself  no  further  trouble,  monseigneur,"  remarked  the 
Baipper  who  had  fired  the  mine.  "  Not  one  of  those  brave  young 
women  can  have  escaped.  They  are  all  crushed  beneath  those 
stones." 

"I  would  I  had  perished  with  her!"  ejaculated  Pomperant. 
And  he  reeled  back,  half  fainting,  against  the  side  of  the  gallery. 

Giving  some  hasty  directions  to  the  men,  Lurcy  took  the  arm  of 
his  friend,  and  led  mm  away  from  the  scene  of  destruction. 

As  they  threaded  the  windling  passages,  their  progress  was  impeded 
by  parties  of  soldiers  who  were  hastening  from  the  place  of  arms 
to  the  farther  end  of  the  mine;  but  at  last  they  issued  forth  into 
the  open  air. 

As  soon  as  Pomperant  reached  his  tent,  he  threw  himself  on 
a  couch  in  a  state  of  complete  exhaustion,  while  Lurcy  hastened 
to  inform  Bourbon  that  the  mine  had  been  sprung. 

2b2 

* 
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EOltfAN  LONDON  • 

Although  Llyn-duo,  the  '^  hill  fortress  on  the  lake/*  or  Llong-dinas, 
the  '^  city  of  ships"  (for  the  learaed  are  oot  agreed  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
Roman  designation,  Londinium),  was  in  the  power  of  the  Romans  for 
several  centuries,  all  that  remains  to  attest  the  presence  of  the  conquerors 
are  fragments  of  walls,  towers,  and  gates,  and  numerous  monuments,  in- 
cluding more  especially  sculptures,  incbed  stones,  bronzes,  pottery, 
tesselated  payements,  clay  statuettes,  tiles,  glass  ornaments,  implements 
and  utensils,  and  coins. 

The  aspect  of  Roman  London  is  therefore,  in  reality,  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture, and  the  extensive  excavations  and  clearances  made  in  recent 
times  for  sewers,  railway  and  other  purposes,  have  led  some  to  doubt  if 
even  the  outline  of  Roman  London  has  been  correctly  surmised  or  de- 
lineated ;  hut  still  the  narrow  strip  of  firm  ground  which  lay  between  the 
great  fen  (Moorfields)  and  the  river  Thames,  across  which  ran  the  Wal- 
brook  and  the  Langboume,  is  sufficiently  marked  out  by  nature  for  all 
adequate  purposes.  The  walls  were  of  later  date  than  the  first  Roman 
occupation,  and  the  site  of  the  two  terminal  river  forts,  that  of  the  well- 
known  gates,  the  existence  of  towers  within  the  space  of  a  century,  and 
the  actual  remains  of  walls,  leave  little  doubt  as  to  the  extent  of  Roman 
London  in  Constantine's  time.  The  main  road  through  Roman  London 
is  also  known  to  have  been  Watling-street,  from  the  old  Lud  Gate,  along 
the  present  Watling-street  and  Budge-row,  to  the  Walbrook,  which  it 
crossed  by  a  bridge  at  the  junction  of  Cannon-street  and  Budge-row; 
and  then,  branching  off  at  London-stone,  in  Cannon-street,  it  ran  along 
the  Langbourne  to  Aid  Gate. 

''  Roman  London,*'  says  Mr.  C.  Roach  Smith,  *<  thus  enlarged  itself 
from  the  Thames  towards  Moorfields  and  the  line  of  wall  east  and  south. 
The  sepulchral  deposits  confirm  its  growth ;  others,  at  more  remote  dis- 
tances, indicate  subsequent  enlargements ;  while  interments  discovered  at 
Holborn,  Finsbury,  Whitechapel,  and  the  extensive  burial-places  in 
Spitalfields  and  Goodman's-fields,  denote  that  these  localities  were  fixed 
on  when  Londinium,  in  process  of  time,  had  spread  over  the  extensive 
space  enclosed  by  the  wall.^ 

Excavations  effected  for  the  purposes  of  rebuilding  after  the  Great  Fire 
brought  to  light  much  of  the  antiquarian  wealth  of  the  Roman  stratum, 
tesselated  pavements,  foundations  of  buildings,  and  sculptural  remains ; 
coins,  urns,  potterv  and  utensils,  tools  and  ornaments.  Whenever,  indeed, 
as  Mr.  Thomas  Wright  remarks  in  his  <<  Celt,  Roman,^  and  Saxon,"  ex- 
cavations are  made  within  the  limits  of  the  city  of  London,  the  workmen 
come  to  the  floors  of  Roman  houses  at  a  depth  of  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
or  twenty  feet  under  the  present  level. 

Although  Londinium  was  not  mentioned  by  Caesar,  and  is  not  supposf 
to  have  been  occunied  by  the  Romans  till  the  reign  of  Claudius,  aboi 
one  hundred  and  nve  years  after  Cesar's  invasion,  still  it  is  mentioned  1: 

*  Illustrations  of  Roman  London.  By  Charles  Beach  Smith.  Printed  for  tl 
Subscribers. 
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Tacitus  as  **  cogpiomento  quidem  colonis  non  insigne,  8e4  copia  negotia- 
toram  et  commeatuum  maxime  celebre"  (lib.  xiv.  cap.  xxxiii.) ;  that  is  to 
say,  a  place  much  frequented  by  merchants,  and  a  gpreat  depdt  of  mer- 
chandise, before  it  became  dignified  with  the  name  of  a  colonia ;  and  the 
extent  of  the  old  City,  from  Ludgate  on  the  west  to  the  Tower  on  the 
east,  and  from  the  wall  on  the  north  to  the  Thames,  gives  dimensions  far 
greater  than  those  of  any  other  Roman  town  in  Britain.  Add  to  this, 
that  recent  discoveries  liave  proved  that  the  Roman  city  extended  over 
what  is  now  known  as  Southwark.  In  making  the  approaches  to  the  new 
London  Bridge,  and  in  subsequent  extensive  excavations  for  foundations 
of  buildings  in  various  parts  of  Southwark,  substantial  remains  of  Roman 
houses  were  laid  open,  particularly  on  both  sides  of  the  High-street,  up 
to, the  vicinity  of  St  George's  Church,  in  which  district  the  wall  paintings 
and  other  remains  indicated  villas  of  a  superior  kind. 

Such  a  city  of  mercantile  renown  and  considerable  dimensions,  which 
soon  gfuned  supremacy  over  her  rivals — Verulamium  and  Camulodunum 
— must  have  had  public  edifices— temples  or  theatres — corresponding  to 
its  early  wealth  and  reputation.  A  statue  in  bronze  of  Hadrian,  of 
heroic  size,  was  one  of  the  public  ornaments  of  the  place,  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe,  from  the  nature  of  its  site,  that  St.  Paul's 
occupies  the  place  of  a  Pagan  temple  of  old — it  has  been  said  of  a 
temple  of  Diana,  although  Sir  Christopher  Wren  did  not  find  any  re- 
mains to  support  the  tradition  when  the  new  edifice  was  erected.  Still  a 
vast  cemetery  was  discovered  in  which  Britons,  Romans,  and  Saxons  had 
been  successively  buried,  and  each  may,  in  their  turn,  have  had  their 
place  of  worship  on  the  same  central  and  risinfi^  ground.  Experience 
teaches  that  these  kinds  of  things  never  change  from  two  leading  influ- 
ences— the  original  advantages  of  site,  and  the  perpetuation  of  sanc- 
tity.* 

But  while  at  Treves,  Nismes,  An  tun,  and  other  Roman  sites  we  find  ' 
evidences  still  existing  of  former  greatness,  and  of  their  having  been 
grand  and  noble  cities,  little  or  nothing  is  met  with  in  London.  Once 
the  capital  of  the  rich  and  fertile  province  of  Britain,  occupying  a  larger 
extent  of  ground  than  any  other  town  in  the  island,  and  renowned  for 
commerce  even  in  her  early  days,  the  modern  city  has  not  retained  the  • 
ruins  of  one  of  the  public  edifices  which,  we  may  suppose,  must  have  been 
provided  for  so  important  a  place,  and  the  sites  of  only  two  or  three  can 
be  reasonably  conjectured.  Even  her  walls,  usually  the  last  to  fall  before 
the  levelling  spirit  of  trade,  have  almost  disappeared,  reduced  to  mis- 
shapen, huge  blocks  of  masonry,  to  be  found  with  difilculty  here  and 
there,  doing  service  as  the  walls  of  warehouses,  stables,  and  cellars. 

This  is  to  be  attributed  to  a  combination  of  causes.  The  ravages  of 
war,  as  the  plundering  of  the  Frank  mercenaries  under  Allectus,  have 
done  their  share.  The  accidents  of  time,  and  especially  the  increase  of 
Topulation  and  commerce,  have  likewise  done  theirs.  As  a  rule,  it  is 
"ound  that  the  prosperity  of  towns  is  most  fatal  to  their  ancient  configu- 
ition  and  monuments;  and  this  is  observed  in  the  East  as  weU  as  in 

*  On  digging  deeper,  marine  shells  were  found,  thus  proving,  it  has  been  said, 
lat  the  sea  once  flowed  over  the  site  of  the  present  cathedral.    But  it  is  not  said 
what  age  these  shells  were,  and  whether  tertiary  or  post-tertiary;  they  be- 
aged,  no  doubt,  to  an  epoch  long  anterior  to  Britons  or  Romans. 
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Europe.  The  exuberance  of  religious  zeal,  aimiDg  at  the  annihilation  of 
eyery  object  of  Pagan  worship,  has  been  another  cause  of  destruction  of 
works  of  art.  To  these  must  be  added  the  total  absence,  in  the  middle 
ages,  of  that  feeling  for  the  remains  of  antiquity  which  prevuls  amon? 
the  better  educated  of  the  present  day,  and  the  general  indifference  witn 
which  they  are  still  regarded — an  indifference  which  will,  however,  dimi- 
nish daily  as  the  Iotc  of  art  is  disseminated  among  the  middle  and  lower 
classes.  Mr.  C.  Roach  Smith  does  not,  howeyer,  hesitate  to  say  of  the 
citizens  of  London  that  they  ^  have  ever  been  perfectly  indifferent,  with 
ft  very  few  exceptions,  to  such  matters,  so  inconvertible  to  pecuniary 
pfofit ;  and  they  seem  rather  pleased  to  find  some  daring  champion  who 
will  decry  the  glory  and  honour  of  Roman  London,  because  he  helps  to 
shield  them  from  their  share  of  reproach  under  the  pretext  that  what 
never  existed  could  never  have  been  destroyed." 

The  chief  illustrations  of  Roman  London,  with  some  few  exceptions, 
which  can  in  the  present  day  be  presented  to  the  public,  are  contained 
either  in  the  work  before  us  or  in  the  collection  on  which  it  was  based, 
and  which  is  now  in  the  British  Museum,  and  the  full  importance  of  such 
a  work  can  be  best  judged  by  what  preceded  it.  The  Tradescant 
Museum  contained,  for  example,  only  six  Roman  articles  in  1656,  be- 
sides coins ;  it  was  increased  by  Ashmole,  and,  as  it  was  not  removed  to 
Oxford  until  1682,  he  probably  added  many  specimens  of  London  anti- 
quities discovered  after  the  Great  Fire.  From  this  time  their  importance 
became  better  appreciated,  and  one  of  the  first  collectors  was  John 
Conyers,  an  apotnecary  of  Fleet-street,  who  assembled  most  of  the 
Roman  articles  which  subsequently  formed  the  museum  of  Dr.  Wood- 
ward, dispersed  after  his  death  in  1728.  Mr.  C.  Roach  Smith's  museum 
contained  over  five  hundred  relics  of  Roman  London,  collected  in  the 
.  metropolis  during  street  improvements,  sewerage,  and  the  deepening  of 
the  bed  of  the  Thames ;  and  many  additions  have  since  been  made  from 
the  same  sources,  to  which  are  to  be  added  the  objects  discovered  during 
the  extensive  clearances  effected  for  railways. 

Some  of  the  modem  collections,  as  those  of  Mr.  Chaffers,  of  the  late 
Mr.  Saul,  and  of  Mr.  Gwilt,  contain  over  a  thousand  relics  discovered 
in  London  excavations,  illustrative  of  the  domestic  and  social  life  and 
customs  of  the  inhabitants  of  London  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  and 
during  the  middle  ages.  A  few  of  the  objects  in  Mr.  C.  Roach  Smith's 
collection  have  been  engraved,  or  are  being  engraved,  in  the  "  Collectanea 
Antiqua,"  and  a  catalogue  of  his  museum  has  been  published,*'  illustrated 
by  Mr.  Fairholt ;  but  the  "  Illustrations  of  Roman  London"  contain  the 
only  artistic  and  philosophical  generalisation  of  the  whole  subject  as  yet 
given  to  the  public,  and  the  interest  and  importance  of  such  a  work  can 
scarcely  be  over-estimated. 

We  have  here  bronze  shields  and  weapons,  illustrating  the  arms  with 
which  the  disciplined  cohorts  kept  the  rude  yet  enterprising  Britons  ' 
subjection.  We  have  fine  bronze  statuettes  of  Apollo,  Mercury,  and  Atj 
showing  that  the  poetical  mythology  of  the  ancients,  the  ideal  personificii 
tion  of  the  powers  of  nature  and  of  human  attributes,  was  not  unknot 
in  the  uncongenial  climate  of  the  Tamesis.  We  have  a  fragment  of 
group  of  Dea  Moires,  holding  baskets  of  fruit  in  their  laps,  diseovered  j 
Crutched-friars— the  only  instance,  with  the  exception  of  the  discorer 
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made  in  Nicholaft-taae,  m  whidi  the  site  of  a  temple  can  be  identified 
firom  existing  reoMtins.  We  have  also  numerous  sepulchral  monuments, 
with  move  or  less  intBresting  inscriptions ;  a  sareophagus,  ornamented 
with  leaden  pattema  and  escalop  shells;  altars-— one  with  a  figure  of 
Diana*— and  numerous  architectural  firagments. 

If  the  speetmena  of  tesselated  paYcments  discovered  in  London  do  not 
attain  the  highest  ezceUenee^  ihey  are  quite  equal  to  the  generality  of 
their  particular  class.  One  with  Europa  upon  the  Bull  is  a  good  example 
of  the  pleasing  effect  produced  by  the  judicious  arrangement  of  numerous 
and  complex  patterns*  The  two  pavements  discovered  in  excavatiug  the 
foundation  of  the  French  Protestant  Church  in  Threadneedle-street  are 
very  beautiful.  A  very  superior  description  of  tesselated  pavements  was 
also  found  in  Leadenhall-street,  in  1803.  The  fragments  of  wall*paint- 
ings  discovered  throughout  London  are  both  numerous  and  interesdng. 
Bnt  while  in  architecture,  in  sculpture,  and  in  pavements,  London  affords 
no  such  examples  as  abound  on  the  Continent,  some  of  the  works  in 
bronae  are  as  of  high  a  class  of  art  as  any  in  the  continental  museums. 
Such  are  the  head  oiF  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  and  the  youthful  Apollo,  a 
masterpiece  of  ideal  grace  and  beauty.  The  Mercury  is  of  the  best  and 
diastesc  design,  and  of  the  most  finished  workmanship.  The  Atys, 
though  inferior  as  a  work  of  art  to  the  preceding,  is  well  executed,  and 
particularly  interesting,  as  affording  a  representation  of  a  mythological 
personage^  whose  offices,  although  common  enough  in  Asia  Minor,  as 
more  especially  in  the  terra  cottas  of  Tarsus,  are  rare  in  Europe. 

Among  other  fine  works  of  art  is  the  figure  of  an  archer  and  a  pair 
of  forceps,  with  busts  on  the  shanks  of  the  deities  who  presided  over  the 
days  of  the  week.  The  attitude  of  a  little  silver  figure  of  Harpocrates  is 
ako  natural  and  full  of  grace* 

The  perfection  which  the  Etruscans,  Greeks,  and  Romans  attained  in 
the  manu&oturing  of  fictile  vessels  can  only  be  understood  by  those  who 
have  studied,  or  at  least  taken  some  pains  to  examine,  the  numerous 
varieties  which  are  preserved  in  our  public  and  private  collections  and 
in  those  of  the  Continent  Researches  made  during  the  last  twenty  or 
thirty  years  have  thrown  much  light  upon  the  origin  of  several  varieties 
of  the  fictile  ware  discovered  so  abundantly  throughout  this  country. 
From  these  researches  experienced  archaeologists,  like  Mr.  C.  Roach 
Smith  and  Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  have  been  enabled  to  refer  with  cer- 
tainty particular  classes  to  the  localities  in  which  they  were  largely, 
though  probably  not  exclusively,  fabricated. 

As  Londininm  was  the  great  centre  of  the  commerce  of  Britain,  it 
might  be  expected  that  upon  its  site  would  be  found  traces  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  most  of  these  factories,  especially  of  those  with  which  intercourse 
was  direct  and  firequent.  There,  also,  we  should  naturally  look  for  ex- 
amples of  the  pottery  made  in  neighbouring  foreign  countries.  Accord- 
ingly, nowhere  in  England  has  such  an  Immense  quantity  of  various  kinds 
been  discovered  as  in  London.  Examples  of  most  of  tnese  are  given  in 
the  '^  Illustrations  of  Roman  London."  Numerous  examples  are  also 
given  of  that  peculiar  class  of  red  glazed  Roman  pottery,  generally  called 
"  Samian,"  and  to  which  so  much  interest  attaches  on  account  of  variety 
and  beauty  of  form,  superior  material,  and  the  classic  designs  with  which 
it  is  frequently  decorated.     This  kind  of  pottery  has  been  nowhere  found 
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more  plentifully  than  in  London,  and  the  illustrations  given,  with  the 
potter's  stamps,  present  upwards  of  three  hundred  yarieties.     Only  frag- 
ments of  the  small  figures  which  served  for  domestic  ornaments,  for 
votive  offerings,  and  as  lares  and  penates,  have  been  found  in  London, 
and  these  in  a  fine  white  clay.  Almost  all  the  lamps  discovered  in  London 
are  of  terra  cotta,  and  chiefly  of  small  size.     Of  the  various  kinds  of 
Roman  tiles  an  enormous  quantity  have  been  found.     Some  of  them  are 
stamped  with  the  names  of  the  legions  and  cohorts  quartered  in  the  par- 
ticular localities  where  they  were  made.     In  respect  to  the  state  of  glass- 
making  among  the  Romans  (and  in  this,  as  in  other  branches  of  art,  it 
has  been  hitherto  &r  too  much  the  custom  to  underrate  the  state  of  the 
arts  among]  nations  of  remote  antiquity),  Mr*  C.  Roach  Smith  has  con- 
fined himself  to  giving  a  notion  of  some  of  the  more  uncommon  kinds. 
The  jewels  and  personal  ornaments  of  the  Romano-Britons  are  largely 
illustrated ;  but  it  is  admitted  that  they  are  of  a  less  costly  and  elegant 
description,  as  also  less  varied,  than  those  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Another 
portion  of  the  costume  of  the  inhabitants  of  Londinium  has  curiously 
enough  been  revealed  to  us  in  the  most  satisfactory  of  all  ways-T-namely, 
by  examples  almost  as  perfect  as  when  in  use,  and  quite  sufficiently  so  to 
understand  their  forms  and  mode  of  manufacture.    We  allude  to  sandals, 
which  have  been  found  in  certain  localities  from  which  the  air  was  ex- 
cluded, nearly  in  the  same  condition  as  when  they  covered  feet  which 
trod  the  streets  of  Roman  London.     The  illustrations  of  implements  and 
utensils  comprise  the  styles  and  tablets  used  by  the  Romans  in  their  ordi- 
nary epistolary  correspondence,  spoons,  knives,  sickles,  spindles,  balances, 
weights,  keys,  bells,  hammers,  awls,  millstones,  mortars,  and  a  variety 
of  other  objects,  some  of  which  are  almost  ludicrously  like  those  used  in 
the  present  day.     The  list  of  medallions  and  coins,  which  is  adequately 
illustrated,  comprises  over  two  thousand  specimens,  chiefly  obtained  firom 
the  bed  of  .the  Thames,  and  helps  materially  to  throw  light  upon  the 
history  of  Roman  London.     Some  of  them  are,  indeed,  of  considerable 
interest,    and^  of  great  rarity.     The  state  of  Britain,  Mr.  C.  Roach 
Smith  remarks,  under  Carausius  and  Allectus,  when  the  province,  chiefly 
by  the  aid  of  a  powerful  navy,  was  raised  to  the  rank  and  independence 
of  an  empire,  is  more  fully  understood  from  the  coins  of  the  period  than 
from  the  brief  notices  of  historians  and  contemporary  ?mter8.     It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  Mr.  C.  Roach  Smith  may  be   induced  to  publish  this 
really  admirable  picture  of  Roman  London.     It  is  a  subject  of  far  too 
much  general  interest,  whether  in  an  historical,  an  artistic,  or  an  archaeo- 
logical point  of  view,  that  the  knowledge  of  it  should  be  limited  to  the 
few.     No  educated  person's  library  ought  to  be  without  a  copy  of  a  work 
of  so  much  importance  to  the  past  history  and  condition  of  this  country^ 
and  especially  of  its  chief  city. 
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PAESON    ADAMS: 

ttpicallt  consmsred. 

Bt  Francis  Jacox. 

Fielding  winds  up  his  preface  to  "  Joseph  Andrews*'  with  a  special 
reference  to  that  ingenuous  hero's  clerical  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend, 
Parson  Adams — ^in  whom  the  reputed  master  in  novel-writing  of  our  own 
day  has  recognised  the  masterpiece  of  all  character-painting  in  English 
fiction.  As  to  the  character  of  Adams^  Fielding  remarks,  that,  as  it  is 
the  most  glaring  in  the  whole,  so  he  conceives  it  to  be  wholly  original— 
"  not  to  be  found  in  any  book  now  extant."  He  designed  it,  he  says,  as 
a  character  of  perfect  simplicity ;  and  as  the  goodness  of  the  Parson's 
heart  will  recommend  him  to  the  good  natured,  so  his  author  hopes  it 
will  excuse  him  (Henry  Fielding)  to  the  gentlemen  of  his  (Abraham 
Adams's)  cloth;  ''for  whom,  while  they  are  worthy  of  their  sacred 
order,  no  man  can  possibly  have  a  gpreater  respect.  They  will  therefore 
excuse  me,  notwithstanding  the  low  adventures  in  which  he  is  engaged, 
that  I  have  made  him  a  clergyman ;  since  no  other  office  could  have 
given  him  so  many  opportunities  of  displaying  his  worthy  inclina- 
tions."* 

Manliness  and  simplicity  are  the  Parson's  salient  characteristics.  He 
can  be  a  hard  hitter  on  occasion,  but  always  has  a  soft  heart.  There 
may  be  a  soft  place  or  two  in  his  head  also ;  but  a  scholar  of  his  attain- 
ments is,  at  least,  no  su£Eerer  from  general  softening  of  the  brain.  A  per- 
fect master  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  he  is  also  an  adept  in  the 
Eastern  tongues,  and  can  read  and  translate  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish. 
Altogether  he  is  "  an  excellent  scholar," — having  applied  many  years  to 
the  most  severe  study,  and  treasured  up  a  fund  of  learning  rarely,  says 
Fielding,  to  be  found  in  a  university.  ''  He  was,  besides,  a  man  of  good 
sense,  good  parts,  and  good  nature ;  but  was  at  the  same  time  as  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  ways  of  this  world,  as  an  infant  just  entered  into  it  could 
possibly  be."  And  the  author's  irony  finds  plenteous  scope  in  describing 
the  rise  and  progress  of  so  virtuous  and  higUy-gifM  a  man,  in  his  sacred 
profession;  tne  Parson's  attractive  qualities  so  much  endearing  him  to 
his  diocesan,  that,  at  the  age  of  fifty,  he  was  provided  with  a  handsome 
income  of  twenty-three  pounds  a  year ;  whicn,  however,  he  could  not 
make  any  great  figure  with ;  because  he  lived  in  a  dear  country,  and  was 
a  little  encumbered  with  a  wife  and  six  children.f 

It  has  been  justly  observed,  in  a  comparison  between  Fielding  and 
Smollett,  that  as  the  latter  could  hardly  have  created  in  its  main  features 
so  gentle  a  humorist  as  Parson  Adams,  so  he  probably  could  scarcely 
have  imagined  a  stroke  of  humour  so  delicate  and  appropriate  to  the  cha- 
racter, as  when  the  Parson  ofiei*s  to  walk  ten  miles  to  fetch  his  sermon 
against  Vanity,  in  order  to  convince  his  auditor  of  his  total  freedom  from 

*  Preface  to  Joseph  Andrews.  f  Joseph  Andrews,  book  i.  ch.  ill. 
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that  vice.*  More  in  the  style  of  Tobias  is  the  Parson's  offer  of  ''  ample 
security"  for  the  three  guineas  he  would  fain  borrow,  on  an  emergency, 
of  the  innkeeper.  Tow->wouse,  expecting  a  watch,  or  a  ring,  or  some- 
thing of  double  the  value,  tells  the  Parson  he  believes  he  can  furnish 
him.  Upon  which,  Adama  poiata  to  his  saddle-bags,  and  tells  him,  with 
a  face  and  voice  full  of  solemnity,  that  there  are  in  that  bag  no  less  than 
nine  volumes  of  manuscript  sermoDs,  as  weU  worth  a  hundred  pounds  as 
a  shilling  is  worth  twelve  pence,  and  that  he  will  deposit  one  of  these 
Toluinea  in  the  innke^r^s  hands  by  way  of  pledge.!  The  simple  .fiuth 
Parson  Adams  retama  in  the  markefaaUe  as  well  as  inlrinsie  value  of  his 
nine  volumes  of  numuaeript  sermons^  despite  all  the  discouragements  he 
meeta  with  in  all  sorts  of  ways  and  from  all  sorts  of  men,  approaches  the 
sublime. 

If  this  good  man,  by  hia  author's  own  sliowing^  has  '^  an  enthuaiasm^ 
or  what  the  vulgar  call  a  blind  side,"  it  is  that  he  thinks  a  schooknaster 
the  greatest  character  in  the  world,  and  himself  the  greatest  of  all  sebool- 
masters ;  neither  of  whi<^  points*  we  are  assured,  he  would  have  gLven 
up  to  Alexandw  the  Great  at  the  head  of  his  army.) 

WeU,  ae  Fan^y  says  of  him,  ^'  he  is  the  worthiest  best-natured  crea- 
ture l"  ^  Ay,"  said  Joseph,  "  God  bless  him,  for  there  ia  not  such  an- 
other in  the  universe."—*'  The  beat  man  living,  sure,"  criea  Fanny*-—'*  Is 
he  ?"  says  the  squire,  '*  then  I  am  resolved  to  have  the  beat  creature 
living  in  my  Goach."§  And  by  the  same  token  he  finds  his  way  into  this 
magazine ; — unique  indeed,  or,  as  the  Germans  have  it,  der  einzig^  in  his 
way ;  yet  tyfMcal,  or  a  represoitative  man,  in  certain  distinctive  features 
of  an  engaging  as  w^l  as  amusing  kind. 

There  is  an  essay  of  investigation  by  Haalitt,  why  the  heroes  of 
romances  are  insipid;  in  the  eourse  of  which  he  remarka  on  Joseph 
Andrews,  that  "  hero  of  th6  shoulder-knot,"  that  it  wouki  he  hard  to 
canvass  his  preteosions  too  severely,  especiidly  considering  what  a  patron 
he  haa  in  Parson  Adams ;  of  whom  the  critie  exclaims,  with  a  hearty 
note  of  admiration :  *'  That  one  character  would  cut  up  into  a  hundred 
fine  gentlemen  and  novd  heroes  !"||  Mr.  Nichola  informs  us,  in  his 
'<  Literary  Anecdotes,"  that  the  oharaeter  waa  taken  from  a  clergyman 
named  Toung  ;^  and  indeed  it  hae  been  held  almost  impossible  that  so 
peculiar  a  character  should  have  been  the  work  of  imagination,  for,  says 
one  of  Fielding's  biograj^iical  critics,**  there  is  perhapa  scarcely  anything 
so  difficult  for  a  novelet  as  to  draw  singularity  witnout  allovring  it  to 
lapse  into  improbability  and  extravagance. 

Dove-like  simplicity  is  one  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  claimed 
by  Izaak  Walton  for  Richard  Hooker.  What  went  they  out  to  see  ? 
aaks  the  fine  old  angler,  concerning  scholars  who  |»lgrunised  to  the 
paracmage  of  Borne,  for  a  sight  of  the  **  judicioua"  divine,  whose  life  and 
learning  were  so  much  admired.     What  to  see  ?     A  prelate,  dotbed  in 

*  See  Frofesaor  Qeorge  Uoir's  tieatise  on  Modem  Bomance  and  Novel 

Joseph  Andrews,  book  L  ch.  xvi. 

Book  iii.  eh.  V.  |  Book  iv.  ch.  v. 

Sketches  and  Essays  by  Wm.  Hazhtt:  Why  the  Heroes  of  Bomances  are  In- 
sipid. 
%  Literary  Anecdotes,  iii.  871. 
**  In  the  English  Cyclop  »dia. 
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pHrple  and  fine  linen?  No^  indeed,  exclaims  honest  Ixaak;  ^'Imt  an 
obscure  hannless  man ;  a  man  in  poor  clothes,  his  loins  nsoallj  girt  in  a 
coarse  gown  or  canonical  coat,  .  .  .  and  of  so  mild  and  hmnble  a  nature, 
that  his  poor  Parish-clerk  and  he  did  nerer  talk  but  with  both  their  hats 
on,  or  both  off,  at  the  same  time.***  The  story  of  Hooker^s  courtship 
and  marriage— for  once  in  hb  Efe  he  was  titjudicions — is  instinct  with 
the  strange  simplicity  of  the  man;  and  many  a  trait  in  his  scholarly 
career  betokens  him  near  of  kin  to  Parson  Adams.  Nor  in  the  matter  of 
straitened  means  does  the  parallel  fidl. 

BucMiolz,  who  finds  a  place  in  Mr.  Cariyle's  last  history,  appears  to 
have  come  of  the  same  kindred  ;  a  poor  country  schoolmaster,  who  next 
became  a  poor  country  parson,  in  his  natire  Altmark ;  and  whose  book, 
of  service  to  the  biographer  of  Frederick  the  Great,  is  by  him  described 
as  *'  of  innocent,  clear,  faithful  nature,  with  some  rein  of  *  unconscious 
geniality'  in  it.*! 

Cowper,  on  making  aconaintance  with  the  Unwins,  writes  to  Joseph 
Hill,  '*  dear  Joe,''  that  *'  uie  old  gentleman  ...  is  a  man  of  learning 
and  good  sense,  and  as  simple  as  FiEurson  Adams.**!  Another  clerical  ac- 
quaintance, made  just  about  the  same  time,  is  also  after  the  Adams 
pattern;  "  a  Mr.  Nicholson,  a  north-coun^  divine,  very  poor,  but  very 
good  and  reiy  happy.  He  reads  prayers  here  [Huntingdon]  twice  a 
day,  all  the  year  round  ;  and  travels  on  foot,  to  serve  two  churches,  every 
Sunday  through  the  year;  his  journey  out  and  home  again  being  sixteen 
miles.  I  supped  with  him  last  nigKt.  He  gave  me  bread  and  cheese^ 
and  a  black  jug  of  ale  of  his  own  brewing,  and  doubtless  brewed  by  his 
own  hand8.*'§ 

The  father  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  used  to  be  likened  by  his  friends  to 
Parson  Adams.  He  was  a  scholar,  we  are  told,  guileless  as  a  child,  and 
as  ignorant  of  the  world.  With  extreme  simplicity  of  manners  and  inno- 
cence of  heart,  he  was  so  absent  withal,  that,  "  riding  on  horseback,  in  a 
pair  of  gambados,  he  dropped  one  of  them  by  the  way  without  missing 
it."  If  Parson  Adams  numbered  six  children  to  maintain  on  his  "han£ 
some  income  of  23/.  a  year,"  Mr.  Reynolds  could  boast  of  double  that 
number — though  death  reduced  it,  within  his  own  lifetime,  to  our  typical 
Parson's  half-dozen. 

Mrs.  Richard  Trench  de6<Hribes  her  '^  kind  and  good,  nay  doting  mnd- 
father,"  as  one  of  those  guileless,  humble,  benevolent,  firm,  affectionate, 
and  pious  characters  who  are  rarely  seen,  and  never,  she  thinks,  duly  ap- 
preciated ;  particularly  when  a  species  of  naivete,  "  which,  for  want  of  a 
better  word,  the  world  calls  simplicity,  is  blended  with  those  qua]ities."|| 
In  learning,  activity,  and  diligence,  he  was  also  of  Ae  Adams  tribe. 

The  original  of  Abel  Sampson  appears  to  have  been  the  George 
Thomson,  of  Melrose,  for  whom  Sir  Walter  Scott  begs  preferment  in  a 
letter  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh,  and  who  was,  in  fact,  the  ^^  grinder"  of 
Scott's  two  boys.  "  He  is  nearer  Parson  Adams  than  any  living  creature 
I  ever  saw— very  learned,  very  religious,  very  simple,  and  extremely 

♦  Life  of  Hooker,  by  Walton. 

ICarlyle,  History  of  Friedrich  n.,  voL  ii.  p.  428. 
Cowper  to  Hill,  Oct  26, 1765. 
Cowper  to  Lady  Hesketh,  Sept  14, 1765. 
Remains  of  the  late  Mrs.  B.  Trench,  p.  3. 
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absent."  "  If  you  knew  the  poor  fellow,  your  Grace  would  take  ub- 
common  interest  in  him,  were  it  but  for  the  odd  mixture  of  sense  and 
simplicity,  and  spirit  and  good  morals.***  The  order  of  grinders,  college 
coaches,  dominies,  and  schoolmasters  in  general,  furnishes  a  large  pro- 
portion of  representatives  of  Mr.  Abraham  Adams.  Andrew  Dalzel  (of 
the  Collectanea  Grtsca)  is  described  by  one  of  his  pupils,  Lord  Cock- 
bum,  as  '^  mild,  affectionate,  simple,  an  absolute  enthusiast  about  learn- 
ing— particularly  classical,  and  especially  Greek ;  with  an  innocence  of 
soul  and  of  manner  which  imparted  an  air  of  honest  kindliness  to  what- 
erer  he  said  or  did."f  Dr.  Valpy  6g^ures  to  something  of  the  like  effect 
in  Justice  Talfourd's  sketch  of  his  old  master ;  as  a  man  to  whom  Envy, 
Hatred,  and  Malice  were  mere  names — ^phantoms  which  scarcely  touched 
him  with  a  transient  sense  of  reality;  and  whose  guileless  simplicity  of 
heart  was  preserved  by  '<  the  happy  constitution  of  his  nature,  which 
passion  could  rarely  disturb,  and  which  evil  had  no  power  to  stain."^ 
Even  of  Dr.  Parr  would  Sydney  jSmith  make  a  quasi- Adams, — so  far,  at 
least,  as  to  say,  in  a  celebrated  review  of  the  Doctor's  notes  to  his  Spital 
Sermon,  that  he,  the  reviewer,  had,  in  perusing  them,  been  as  much  de- 
lighted with  the  richness  of  the  preacher's  acquisitions,  the  vigour  of  his 
understanding,  and  the  genuine  goodness  of  his  heart,  as  he  had  been 
amused  with  '^the  ludicrous  self-importance,  and  the  miraculous  sim- 

Sity  of  his  character."  §  And,  by-the-by,  Thomas  Moore,  in  his  Diary, 
ws  a  contrast  between  Sydney  Smith,  in  the  matter  of  clerical  sim- 
plicity, and  the  Richmond  schoolmaster  who  is  best  known  by  his  Horatius 
RestitutuSf — when  he  met  the  two  at  dinner  in  the  Row  (Longmans'). 
^'  Canon  Tate,  a  regular  Princeps  EdiHo  old  fellow,  whom  I  had  never 
met  with  before.  .  .  .  Sydney  most  rampantly  facetious;  his  whole 
manner  and  talk  forming  a  most  amusing  contrast  to  the  Parson  Adams- 
like simplicity  and  middle-aged  lore  of  his  brother  canon,  Tate,  who,  be- 
tween the  voUeys  of  Sydney^s  jokes,  was  talking  to  me  of '  that  charming 
letter  written  by  Vossius  to  Casaubon,'  and  '  the  trick  played  by  that 
rogue  Muretus  upon  Scaliger.'  "|| 

Coleridge  described  his  &ther,  the  vicar  of  Ottery  St.  Mary,  to  De 
Quincey,  as  "  a  sort  of  Parson  Adams,  distinguished  by  his  erudition,  his 
inexperience  of  the  world,  and  his  guileless  simplicity."  The  good  man 
used  regularly  to  delight  his  village  flock,  on  Sundays,  with  Hebrew 
quotations  in  his  sermons,  which  he  always  introduced  as  *'  the  immediate 
language  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  This  is  said  to  have  proved  unfortunate 
to  his  successor,  who  was  also  a  learned  man,  as  his  parishioners  ad- 
mitted ;  but  the  admission  was  generally  made  with  a  sigh  for  past  times, 
and  a  sorrowful  complaint  that  he  was  far  below  Parson  Coleridge — ^for 
that  he  never  gave  them  any  <<  immediate  language  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 
Altogether,  Mr.  de  Quincey  traces  in  Parson  Coleridge  a  decided  re- 
semblance to  Scott's  Josiah  Cargill,  as  regards  his  Oriental  learning,  his 
absence  of  mind,  and  his  simplicity.  He  must  also  have  resembled  him 
in  short-sightedness,  to  judge  by  the  ludicrous  instance  related  in  the 

*  Scott  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh,  April  15, 1819. 

f  Memorials  of  his  Time,  bj  Heniy  Cockbum,  p.  19. 

t  Preface  to  "Ion." 

§  See  the  first  of  Sydney  Smith's  reprinted  articles  in  the  Edin,  Rev. 

it  Diary  of  Thomas  Moore,  April,  1837. 
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Opium-eater's  best  manner,  and  from  him  *' conveyed"  into  the  foot- 
notes below.* 

William  Lisle  Bowles,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  frequent  notes  about 
him  in  the  journal  of  his  lively  neighbour  and  brother-poet,  was,  by  direct 
descent,  of  Abraham's  seed.  '^  What  with  his  genius,  his  blunders,  his 
absences,  &c.,  he  is  the  most  delightful  of  all  existing  parsons  or  poets." 
'^  Bowles  called  in  the  morning,  and  was  most  amusing  about  his  purchase 
of  a  great-coat  once  in  Monmouth -street,  which  while  in  the  shop  he  took 
for  blue,  but  which  on  his  appearance  in  the  sunshine,  he  found  to  be  a 
glaring  glossy  green.  His  being  met  in  this  coat  by  a  great  church 
dignitary,  &c.,  &c.'*f  "  Bowles  ....  wished  me  to  read  what  he  had 
done  in  answer  to  Campbell  [in  the  great  Pope  and  Poetry  feud].  Found 

*  *<  Dining  in  a  large  party,  one  day,  the  modest  divine  was  suddenly  shocked  by 
perceiving  some  part,  as  he  conceived,  of  his  own  snowy  shirt  emerging  from  a 
part  of  his  hahiliments  which  we  will  suppose  to  have  been  his  waistcoat  It  was 
not  that ;  hut  for  decorum  we  will  so  call  it.  The  stray  portion  of  his  own  sup- 
posed tunic  was  admonished  of  its  errors  hy  a  forcible  thrust-back  into  its  proper 
home;  but  still  another  limlnu  persisted  to  emerge,  or  seemed  to  persist,  and  still 
another,  until  the  learned  gentleman  absolutely  perspired  with  the  labour  of  re- 
establishing order.  And,  aher  all,  he  saw  with  anguish  that  some  arrears  of  the 
snowy  indecorum  still  remained  to  reduce  into  obedience.  To  this  remnant  of 
rebellion  he  was  proceeding  to  apply  himself— strangely  confounded,  however,  at 
the  obstinacy  of  the  insurrection— when  the  mistress  of  the  house,  rising  to  lead 
away  the  ladies  from  the  table,  and  all  parties  naturally  rising  with  her,  it  be- 
came suddenly  apparent  to  every  eye  that  the  worthy  Orientalist  had  been  most 
laboriously  stowing  awayt  into  the  capacious  receptacle  of  his  own  habiliments — 
under  the  delusion  that  itr  was  his  own  shirt — the  snowy  folds  of  a  lady's  gown, 
belonging  to  his  next  neighbour;  and  so  voluminously,  that  a  very  small  portion 
of  it  indeed  remained  for  the  lady's  own  use;  the  natural  consequence  of  which 
was,  of  course,  that  the  lady  appeued  inextricably  yoked  to  the  learned  theologian, 
and  could  not  in  any  way  effect  her  release,  until  after  certain  operations  upon 
the  vicar's  dress,  and  a  continued  refunding  and  rolling  out  of  snowy  mazes  upon 
snowy  mazes,  in  quantities  which  at  length  proved  too  much  for  the  gravity  of 
the  company.  Inextinguishable  laughter  arose  from  all  parties,  except  the  erring 
and  unhappy  doctor,  who,  in  dire  perplexity,  continued  still  refunding  wtth  all  his 
might— perspiring  and  refunding — until  he  had  paid  up  the  last  arrears  of  his 
long  debt." — Collected  Works  of  Thomas  de  Quincey,  voL  ii.  pp.  174  tq.  (edit 
1854). 

The  reader,  if  familiar  with  £*rench  literature  in  general,  or  at  least  with  Mme. 
de  S^vign^s  letters  in  particukr,  may  be  reminded  of  a  passage  in  one  of  these, 
describing  a  certain  New  Year's-day  ceremony  at  Versailles,  whereat  the  follow- 
ing incident  occurred:  "Mais  ce  qui  d^ncerta enti^rement  la  gravity  de  la  c^r€- 
monie,  ce  fiit  la  n^ligence  du  bon  M.  d'Hocquincourt,  qui  ^tait  tellement  habill^ 
comme  les  Proven9aux  et  les  Bretons,  que  ses  chausses  de  page  ^tant  moins  com- 
modes que  celles  qu'il  avait  d'ordinaire,  sa  chemise  ne  voulait  jamais  y  demeurer, 
luelque  pri^e  qu'il  lui  fit;  car,  sachant  son  ^tat,  il  t&chait  incessamment  d'y 
Jonner  ordre,  et  ce  fut  toigours  inutilement ;  de  sorte  que  madame  la  Dauphine 
ne  put  tenir  plus  longtemps  les  Eclats  de  rire,"  &c— Madame  de  S€vign^  k  Mme. 
de  Grignan,  8  Janvier,  1689. 

The  same  general  reader  is,  perhaps,  more  likely  to  be  conversant  with  the 
writings  of  Balzac;  and,  in  that  case,  may  bethink  him  of  a  savant  introduced  to 
Raphael,  in  the  mystic  romance  of  La  Peau  de  Chagrv^^ihe  savant  in  question 
being  a  naturalist  whose  nights  were  devoted  to  study,  and  whose  very  mistakes 
subserved  the  glory  of  Frtmce:  BaphaiSl  admires  him  accordingly:  "mtds  une 
petite-maitresse  aurait  ri  sans  donte  de  la  solution  de  continuity  qui  se  trouvait 
entre  la  culotte  et  le  gilet  raje  du  savant,  interstice  d*ailieurs  chastement  rempli 
par  une  chemise  qull  avait  oopieusement  fronc^  en  se  baissant  et  se  levant  tour 
1^  tour,  au  gr^  de  ses  observations  zoog^diiques."— La  Piou  tU  Chagrin,  §  iii. 

t  Diary  of  Thomas  Moore,  Oct.  3  and  Dec.  23, 1818. 
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him  in  the  bar  of  the  White  Hart,  dictating  to  a  waiter  (who  acted  as 
amanuensis  for  him)  his  ideas  of  the  true  sublime  in  poetrj  :  never  wa« 
there  such  a  Parson  Adams  since  the  i^  one."* 

The  breed  ragy  be  getting  scazce  in  these  isles ;  but  it  flourishes,  by  all 
accounts,  in  the  island-country,  Sarri*may  off  the  mainland  of  Esthonia; 
where  the  clergy  (Lutheran)  are  bo  unsophisticated,  thanks  to  their  seda- 
aion  from  the  world,  that  "  the  Parson  at  Buno*'  is  in  common  talk  an 
accepted  synonym  with  extseme  simplicity. 

The  real  interest  of  the  ^'  Vicar  of  Wakefieki"  is  justly  held  to  lie  in 
he  development  of  the  character  of  Doctor  Primrose  himself— hk>  rich  in 
unworldly,  so  poor  in  worldly  wisdom — *'  with  enough  of  literary  vanity 
about  him  to  show  that  he  shares  the  weaknesses  of  our  nature, — ready 
to  be  imposed  upon  by  cosmogonies  and  fictitious  bills  of  exchange,  and 
yet  oommandiog,  by  the  simple  and  serene  digmty  of  goodness,  the  re- 
speet  even  of  the  profligate,  and  making  Hhose  who  came  to  mock 
remain  to  pmy*'  "t  -^  worse  motto  might  be  found  for  him  than  what 
Shakspeare's  Tnnlus,  with  no  such  meaning,  says  of  himself : 

I  am  as  true  as  truth's  simplicity. 
And  simpler  than  the  in&acj  of  truths 

Mrs.  Mathews  is  of  opinion  that  the  father  of  her  husband  ^'  might  have 
suggested  to  Goldsmith  his  Vicar  of  Wakefield.*'  And  adds :  ''  Aiooord- 
iBg'  tomy  idea  of  Parson  Adams,  Mr.  Mathews's  father  was  a  persoaifl- 
cation  of  the  character ;  guileless  as  sensible,  he  was  an  image  of  sim- 
plicity and  goodnes8.''§ 

lliere  is  a  flavour  of  the  good  Parson  about  Southey's  Richard  Guy 
(educator  of  Daniel  Dove),  whose  aoquireiiients — ^including  something  of 
both  astrology  and  alchemy — were  grafiked  on  a  most  easy  disposition, 
and  who  was  beholden  to  nature  for  an  understanding  so  clear  and  quick 
that  it  might  have  raised  him  to  some  distinction  in  the  world  if  he  had 
not  been  under  the  inflneuce  of  an  imagina4»m  at  once  lively  and 
credulous.  "  Five-and-fifty  years  had  tau^t  him  none  of  the  worid's 
wisdom;  they  had  sobered  Ins  mind  without  maturing  it;  but  he  had  a 
wise  heart,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  heart  is  worth  all  other  wisdom."j| 

Sir  Walter  Scott  comments,  in  the  instance  of  one  of  his  oharaeters, 
cm  the  extraordinary  conjunction  there  presented  between  a  liberal  stock 
of  mental  acquisitions  and  a  total  ignorance  of  actual  life.  It  seemed  as 
if  the  person  in  question  saw  and  knew  everything,  except  what  passed  la 
tke  world  around;  and  a  piquant  contrast  is  sngge^ed  between  Am 
ignorance  and  simplicity  of  iftrinking  upon  ordinary  subjects,  and  the  co- 
existing fund  of  general  knowledge  and  information.^  Of  no  parson, 
hovevier,  or  elderly  pedant,  is  all  this  said,  but  oi  a  dashing  demoisdla* 
But  Sir  Walter,  in  other  works,  furnishes  us  with  clerical  cousins,  onee 
or  twice  removed,  of  Parson  Adams.  There  is  somet^ng  of  affinity  to 
Abraham  in  Reuben  Butler,  for  instance,  who  read  Virgil's  Gkorgics  till 
he  could  not  tell  bear  from  barley ;  and  had  nearly  destKoyed  the  crofts 


*  Biary  of  TliomM  Moore,  Ifardi  28,  ItlS. 

t  See  1^  treatise  «n  the  Modern  Novel,  in  Em^  Bnkn, 

I  Troilus  and  Crenida,  Act  III.  fie. «. 

§  Life  and  Oorre^endenoe  of  Charles  Mathews,  eh.  x. 

0  The  Doctor,  ch.  v&  ^  Bo'b  Key,  eh.  xiU. 
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of  the  family  fiann,  while  attempting  to  cultivate  them  aooonUng  to  the 
pnctiee  of  Columctta  and  Cato  the  Censor.*  The  rewenod  Beubem  ia 
taidy  distanced,  however,  by  another  Scottish  mioiBtcry  Josiah  Caigil],  in 
a  less  popular  (hoi  surely  undenated?)  successor  of  the  Waverley  series. 
The  Reveraad  Josiah  has  not  a  partiele  of  Abraham  Adams's  muscuhur 
development ;  but  he  is  related  to  him  in  aeveral  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart — the  sweetness  of  his  disposition,  and  his  aptitude  for  hUiadermg, 
in  particular.  He  is  a  ^'  mild,  gentle,  and  studious  lover  of  learuiug," — 
of  *^  maid-like  modeaty.*'  Bewildered  amid  abstruse  reseaiohes,  ha  has 
ao(|uii«d  many  ludicroas  habits,  which  expose  him  to  the  ridicule  of  the 
wodd, — ^not  only  iadoiguig  in  neglect  of  dress  and  appearance,  but 
becomiag  "  pnohaUy  the  aoost  abstracted  and  absent  man  of  a  pmCbssioii 
peculiarly  lial;^  to  cherish  such  habits."  But  all  the  neighbourhood  ac- 
knowledge Mr.  Cargill's  pastoral  worth ;  and  the  poorer  narishionecB  at 
least  forgive  his  innocent  pecaliarities,  in  consideration  of  his  unbounded 
charity  .f  If  Abel  Sampson  is  sometlung  like  broad  farce,  Josiah  Carg^ 
is  his  congener,  and  PaiWHi  Adarae's,  in  a  kind  of  genteel  comedy 
version. 

Only  superficial  is  the  likeness  to  Cargiil  of  a  certain  tutor  in  one  of 
Mackenaie's  fictions:  ^'n  man  of  that  abstracted  disposition,  that  is 
seldom  conversant  with  anything  around  it.  Simplicity  of  mannecs  waa^ 
in  him,  the  effect  of  an  apathy  in  his  constitution  (increased  by  constant 
study)  that  was  proof  against  all  violence  of  passion  or  desire." :(  This 
apathy  dispels  the  charm,  and  excludes  the  grace,  that  may  else  make  in- 
teresting and  lovable  a  simple-minded  scholar. 

The  autobiographer  of  John  Gralt's  Annals  of  the  Parish  is  better  ap- 
preciated north  of  the  Tweed  than  south.  By  Scottish  critics  he  is  hailed 
as  worthy  to  pair  off  with  either  Parson  Adams  or  Doctor  Primrose. 
These  three  members  of  the  sacred  profession  are  pronounced  by  one 
authority  to  hold  the  same  rank  among  the  clergy,  that  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley,  Baron  Bradwardine,  and  (the  comparatively  unknown)  Sir 
Hugh  Tyrold  do  among  laymen :  they  take  possession  of  the  heart  of  the 
reader  through  every  avenue,  by  the  mere  force  of  their  guileless  and 
kindly][natures.  The  Reverend  Micah  Balwhidder  has  not,  it  is  allowed, 
the  learning  or  mental  vigour  of  Parson  Adams,  nor  the  tenderness  and 
delicacy  of  '^  the  husband  of  one  wi£s,"  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield;  still,  ''  he 
is  worthy,  in  virtue  of  their  common  good  heartedness  and  pastoral  affec- 
tions, to  take  his  place  by  liieir  side ;  and  he  is  the  first  presbyter  who 
has  been  thus  honoured."§  For  the  critic  here  cited  has  a  grudge  against 
Sir  Walter's  '*  presbyters,''  and  refers  only  to  such  among  them  as  are 
essentially  and  emphatically  diverse  in  spirit  from  the  Sampson  and 
Adams  type. 

When  the  "  Amber  Witch"  first  eame  out,--4npposed  to  be  the  com- 
position of  Abrahaoi  8diw«idier,  a  pastor  in  the  Island  of  Usedom, — it 
was  welcomed  by  English  reviewers  with  ifie  remark,  that  clergymen 
have  been  firom  time  out  of  mind  among  our  best  narrators  :  Dr.  Prim- 
rose, Army  Chaplain  Schmetzle,  the  Rev.  Micah  Balwhidder,  and  half  a 

•  The  Heart  of  Mid-Uidxian,  ch.  iz. 

f  St.  Kenan's  Well,  ch.  xvL,  pamim, 

I  The  Man  of  the  World,  by  Henry  Mackenzie,  ch.  ix. 

§  See  Orfttkal  aMenda  simexed  to  "Annals  of  the  Parish,'*  ecftt  1650,  p»  306. 
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dozen  more  worthy  men  of  different  "  persuasions,"  rising  up  in  pious  row 
to  the  reviewers'  remembrance ;  to  the  company  of  which  clerical  nanraton 
was  now  to  be  added  the  Abraham  Schweidler  aforesaid — a  man  **  nmple^ 
generous,  faithful,  credulous,*'  *^  pedantically  accomplbhed  in  displaying 
his  clerical  learning,'' — ^and  altogether  a  not  too  distant  relation  of  Us 
Christian  namesake,  Mr.  Adams. 

Washington  Irving  sketches  a  parson  of  the  type  under  notice  in  the 
chaplain  he  assigns  to  Bracebridge  Hall;  a  poor  scholar  who,  having 
lived  almost  entirely  among  books,  and  those,  too,  old  books,  has  a  mind 
as  antiquated  as  the  garden  at  the  Hall,  with  its  yew-trees  clipped  into 
urns  and  peacocks ;  and  who,  with  all  his  quaint  and  curious  learning, 
has  nothing  of  arrogance  or  pedantry,  but  ^*  that  unaffected  earnestness 
and  ^ileless  simplicity  which  belong  to  the  literary  antiquary."* 

The  portrait  of  an  *'  amiable,  enthusiastic,  and  yet  absurd  Methodist 
parson,"  Ezekiel  Daw,  in  Cumberland's  "  Henry" — a  now  foi|;otten  novel 
-»has  been  admired  for  its  air  of  originality,  even  when  placed  beside  that 
of  Parson  Adams,  by  which,  says  Professor  Moir,  it  was  obviously  sug^ 
gested.  ^ 

M.  Sainte-Beuve  sees  in  Provost's  bon  doyen  de  KUlerime^  a  tuteur 
cordial  et  embarreuse,  &c.,  who  is  passablement  ridicule  d  la  nianiert 
dt Abraham  Adams.\ 
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LSi  HISTOBICAL  BALLAD. 

The  heath-bell  purples  all  the  glen. 

The  yellow  gorse  shines  gay. 
And  twice  a  thousand  mail-clad  men 

Bide  down  the  rocky  way. 

Two  thousand  swords  of  tempered  steel 

Flash  back  the  sun's  red  light ; 
Two  thousand  loyal  voices  peal. 

To  bless  their  youthful  knight. 

What  means  this  tramp  of  neighing  steeds, 

This  tread  of  arm^  men  P 
Earl  Dougks,  famed  for  val'rous  deeds, 

Spurs  down  Lord  Chrichton's  glen. 

At  sixteen  vears,  as  brave  a  boy 

As  Douglas-bom  need  be ; 
He  well  can  give  his  sword  employ, 

For  strong  and  bold  is  he. 

♦  Bracebridge  Hall,  ch.  xvi.  f  Portraiu  littteires,  ii  275. 
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Earl  Douglas  in  the  warlike  West 

Hath  towers  and  castles  old. 
Where  nobles  wait  their  lord's  behest, 

All  vassals  true  and  bold. 

Douglas  is  chief  of  Allandale, 

And  lord  of  Qalloway; 
And  many  a  clan,  o'er  lull  and  dale, 

His  mandate  must  obey. 

Douglas  is  lord  of  LongueTiUe, 

And  duke  of  proud  Tourraine ; 
He  rides  encased  in  flittering  steel. 

With  warriors  in  his  train. 

Yet  heaY^  on  his  youthful  face 

A  boding  cloud  hangs  dark; 
A  thought  of  fear  he  cannot  chase, 

Yet  scorns  to  own — and,  hark ! 

Methought  the  owlet  flitted  past ; 

The  raven's  note  of  fear 
Groak'd  harshly  on  the  gathering  blast — 

Lord  Douglas,  didst  tnou  hearf 

Methought  the  leaves  came  rustling  by. 

And  whispers  fill'd  the  air : 
."  Douglas,  beware  the  serpent's  eye 

Among  the  flow'rets  fair !" 

And  Doufflas'  cheek  grew  deadly  white, 

As  died  those  bodings  hollow; 
'Twas  but  a  moment,  and  the  knight 

CheePd  on  his  men  to  follow. 

"  Speed  on,  speed  on,  my  henchmen  brave, 

Lord  Chrichton's  hall  to  gain; 
See  from  its  towers  his  banners  wave, 

Bright  welcome  to  my  train. 

"  King  James  is  in  the  castle-yard. 

Lord  Chrichton  by  him  stands. 
Surrounded  by  a  chosen  guard 

From  Scotland's  bravest  bands. 

"  Long  live  the  King !"  the  Douglas  cried, 

"  And  Chrichton  long  live  he !" 
It  echoed  far  on  everv  side. 

And  fill'd  the  wooct  with  glee. 

"  Welcome,  Earl  Douglas !"  quoth  King  James, 

"  Thou  chief  of  dauntless  might." 
Thev  rush'd  into  each  other's  arms, 

llie  monarch  and  the  knight. 

It  was  a  goodly  sight,  I  ween. 

Those  two  fair  ^ys  together ; 
A  nobler  pair  were  never  seen 

On  Chrichton's  purple  heather. 

Into  the  castle-court  they  sped. 

Bight  royal  was  the  cheer ; 
And  yet  a  ghastlv  sound  of  dread 
Aye  muimur'a  low  of  fear. 
VOL.  LIX.  2  C 
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And  oft  the  owlet  flitted  by, 

And  whispers  6Il*d  the  air : 
"  DouglAs,  oeware  the  serpent's  eye 

Among  the  flow'rets  fair !" 

Two  days  had  pass'd  in  revels  gay, 
•    And  a  young  moon  shone  paie, 
When  Douglas  took  his  lonely  way 
Adown  the  fern-clad  rale. 

It  chanced  that  night  he  could  not  sleep. 

And  wander'd  forth  alone. 
What  time  the  owls  their  vigils  keep 

On  watch-towers  of  stone. 

When,  lo !  there  stood  the  Earl  beside 

A  hermit  old  and  grev. 
"  Now  who  art  thou,"  the  chieftain  cried, 

"  Dares  stop  Earl  Douglas'  way  ?" 

Solemn  and  slow  the  hermit  said, 

"  Last  night  I  knelt  in  prayer. 
In  Marie's  chapel,  for  the  dead 

Who  lie  entombed  there, 

"  When  silent  paas'd  a  phantom  by, 

That  paused  before  the  shrine, 
And  by  the  blue  light  of  her  eye 

I  knew  St.  Catherine.* 

"  I  shook  in  every  limb  with  dread. 

My  beads  fell  rattlinff  down — 
Ah  me !  a  spirit  from  the  dead 

Might  fright  an  aimhd  town. 

"  She  spoke — ^at  least  methought  she  spoke. 

None  else  it  seem'd  were  there. 
And  yet  a  voice  the  silence  broke, 

Ecnoing  from  everywhere : 

"  *  Woe,  woe  to  Scotland's  bravest  knight ! 

To  Scotland's  monarch  woe ! 
Ere  western  fades  to-morrow's  light, 

Blood,  noble  blood,  shall  flow ! 

*' '  Dunedin,  o'er  thy  rugged  brow 

Thy  castle  crown  shines  fair; 
Dunedin,  mute  thine  echoes  now. 

That  soon  shall  sound  despair !' 

"Douglas,  beware !  a  path  of  flowers 

May  lead  to  dungeon  keeps ; 
And  who  would  linger  in  the  bowers 

Wherein  a  serpent  sleeps  ? 

"  Douglas,  beware !  for  flattery's  guile 

But  hides  a  poison'd  dart ; 
And  who  would  trust  to  Chrichton's  smile 

That  knew  his  sin-black  heart  P 

*  It  was  on  St.  Catherine's-day  that  Earl  DoiigUw  was  treacheroiuly  killed. 
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"  Oil,  chieftain,  fly ;  a  spirit's  wtaauag 

Who  braves,  bis  deea  shall  waiL 
To  horse !  and  may  the  break  of  morning 

Light  thee  to  Annandale." 

Again  the  owlet  flitted  by. 

And  whispers  fill'd  the  air : 
"  Douglas,  oeware  the  serpent's  eye 

Among  the  flow'rets  fjoir !" 

But  Douglas  curl'd  his  lip  in  scorn : 

"  A  warrior  knows  no  dread. 
Though  fair  St.  Catherine  rise  to  warn 

E'en  from  the  silent  dead. 

**  Yet  to  the  phantom  ladye  fair 

A  courteous  message  bring. 
That  Douglas  shall  requite  her  care 

With  costly  offering." 

Alas,  rash  youth !  thy  heedless  pride 

Too  surely  seals  tiiy  doom ; 
And  jocund  life's  full  river-tide 

But  rushes  to  the  tomb ! 

Bright  rose  the  morning,  not  a  cloud 

Hover'd  or  far  or  near. 
The  banners  flutter'd  high  and  proud. 

The  bugle  blast  peaPd  clear. 

Lord  Douglas,  from  his  casement  high, 

Look'd  wonderingly  below. 
Where  men  and  horses,  all  astir. 

Were  hurrying  to  and  fro. 

His  prancing  steed,  that  ill  could  bide 

Other  than  his  control. 
Stood  chafing  in  its  restless  pride 

Beneath  a  velvet  stole. 

The  sight  was  one  the  youth  to  please. 

And  vaulting  on  his  "back, 
"  Pleasant,"  he  cried,  "  the  morning  breeze 

That  fans  the  red  deer's  track." 

"  Not  to  the  hunt  we  ride  to-day," 

Lord  Chrichton  straight  replied ; 
"  Towards  fair  Dunedin  lies  our  way. 

With  Livingstone  to  bide. 

"  The  Regent  holds  high  revel  there 

Within  the  castle  wall, 
And  humbly  craves  your  presence  £ur 

To  grace  his  banquet-hall." 

A  raven  croak'd  above  the  cate 

His  wild  hoarse  note  of  fear; 
A  warning  of  impending  fate 

It  struck  on  Douglas'  ear. 

He  bared  liis  brow  to  meet  the  wind, 

He  spurr'd  his  courser's  pace. 
The  doubt  swift  vanish'd  from  his  mind. 


The  pallor  from  his  face. 
2c2 
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Beside  him  rode  an'aeed  knight, 

A  warrior  tried  ana  bold, 
Tme  as  his  own  good  sword,  and  hight 

Fleming  of  Cumbemanld. 

On,  on,  for  many  a  wearj  mile. 

Nor  yet  the  siknce  broke ; 
Bat  when  thej  near'd  the  royal  pile. 

To  Doaglas  thus  he  spoke : 

"  Be  not  the  foremost  of  thy  train 

To  cross  the  castle  bridge. 
Or  much  I  fear  none  else  may  gain 

Yon  grim  rock's  farther  ridge. 

**  I  trust  not  Chrichton's  flattering  words» 
Nor  Liyingstone's  false  wUes ; 

I  dread  them  not  with  nnsheath'd  swords, 
Bat  much  I  fear  their  smiles. 

"  My  chieftain !  ero  it  be  too  late 

An  old  man's  caution  bear. 
Nor  rashly  tempt  a  cruel  fate 

Without  thy  Tollowers  there. 

"  At  least.  Lord  David  must  not  go ; 

If  both  of  ye  shall  fall, 
Think  of  your  loyal  kinsman's  woe 

To  weep  your  father's  all ! 

"For  ne'er  a  son  beside  ye  twain 

To  bear  his  name  left  he ; 
And  such  a  chief  of  might  again 

Shall  Scotland  never  see." 

But  Douglas  tum'd,  with  eye  that  bum'd. 
And  measured  words  of  scorn : 

"  Thj  hoary  years  excuse  thy  fears, 
But  one  of  Douglas  bom 

**  Needs  but  the  terror  of  his  name. 

And  but  his  own  good  sword. 
Nor  Chrichton  dares  my  clan  inflame 

By  murdering  their  lord. 

"  For  Tengeance  from  ten  thousand  tongues 

In  accents  stern  would  sware 
Pavenge  to  blood  the  Douglas'  wrongs. 

And  '  they  can  do  who  dare.' 

"  But  thou  art  free ;  adventure  not 

Thy  dear  loved  life  within !" 
On  Flemmg's  cheek  a  burning  spot. 

Lit  by  that  taunt,  was  seen. 

Tet  silently  again  he  rode, 

With  heavy  heart  I  ween. 
And  spanning  now  the  dusty  road 

The  castle  gate  was  seen. 

And  royal  James  has  enter'd  now, 

And  Chrichton  by  his  side, 
And  now  Lord  David  and  the  Earl, 

Through  the  grim  portal  ride. 
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Then  with  a  doll  and  heavy  strain 

Down  the  portcnllis  feU, 
And  Douglas  to  his  faithful  train 

Look'd  forth  and  waved  farewell. 

Again  the  raven,  flitting  by, 

Croak'd  with  a  warmng  sound. 
And  Douglas  scann'd  with  startledSeye 

The  festive  scenes  around. 

But  when  his  anxious  glance  descried 

Fleming  of  Cumbernauld 
Standing  in  silence  at  his  side, 

Again  his  heart  grew  bold. 

And,  for  that  heart  was  warm  and  true. 

His  strong  ri^ht  hand  he  gave, 
"  Forgive !  my  hasty  words  1  rue !" 

And  Cumbernauld  forgave. 

The  fragrant  banquet  graced  the  board, 

The  sparkling  wine  flowed  free. 
And  minstrelsy  its  wild  notes  poured 

Amid  the  noisy  glee. 

The  rarest  spoils  of  sunny  air. 

Or  briny  depths  below. 
The  forest's  antler'd  pride,  were  there. 

And  luscious  fruits — but,  lo ! 

The  latest  dish  they  bore  along. 

The  massive  cover  raised — 
The  minstrels  falter'd  in  their  song, 

The  guests  in  horror  gazed ! 

There  Uy  in  red  blood,  reeking  high. 

With  muscles  quivering  still. 
The  black  bull's  head !  its  fijlazing  eye 

Struck  to  each  heart  a  chill. 

A  furious  rush !  a  frantic  shout ! 

And  well  the  Douglas  knew 
His  sands  of  life  were  nigh  run  out. 

His  shrieving  moments  few. 

And  yet  he  kept  his  foes  at  bay. 

In  knightly  prowess  bold. 
Till  dead  before  his  chieftain  lay 

Fleming  of  Cumbernauld ! 

And  then  he  bared  his  heaving  breast. 

And,  with  one  bitter  cry. 
The  brave  young  chieftain  of  the  West 

Resign'd  himself  to  die. 

That  night,  by  flickering  torches'  light, 

A  secret  grave  they  made. 
And  there,  beside  tlieir  father's  friend. 

The  Douglas  boys  were  laid. 

And  oft  the  raven,  flitting  by 

Dunedin's  castle  fair, 
Bemoans  them  with  her  startled  cry. 

Those  heroes  sleeping  there ! 
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CHAPTER  T. 

THE  HUNTIMG-PABTT. 

A  LABOE  party  were  seated  in  the  oak-panelled  dining-hall  of 
Avening  Abbey  at  a  long  table,  with  hissing  tea-nms  at  either  end, 
and  co&e-pots  at  the  sides,  with  cream-jugs  and  milk-jugs,  muffin  and 
butter-dishes,  toast-racks,  egg-stands,  plates  of  sausages,  potted  meats, 
honey  and  preserves  in  cr}'8tal  glasses,  and  numberless  other  delicacies 
lay  scattered  about  in  the  confusion  into  which  they  speedily  fall  when 
people  have  once  commenced  the  operation  of  break^sting.  But  this 
was  not  the  only  provision  against  hunger  prepared  for  the  guests. 
The  large,  richly-carved,  dai'k  oak  sideboard,  its  back  glittering  with 
silver  cups,  tankards,  and  salvers,  with  two  gigantic  bronze  figures  in 
Oriental  costume  supporting  candelabraa  at  tlie  two  extremities, 
literally  groaned  with  the  substantial  fare  which  covered  it ;  brawn 
and  chines  of  pork  and  hams,  boiled  beef  and  roast  beef,  and  pies  and 
fowls  and  game,  food  to  suit  all  tastes  and  degrees  of  hunger ;  small 
piles  of  sandwiches  also,  enveloped  in  white  paper,  were  ready  for  the 
coat-pockets  of  those  whose  appetites  required  appeasing  before  dinner- 
time ;  while  a  dignified  butler  and  two  powdered  footmen,  having  just 
lifted  the  covers  from  the  table,  stood  ready  to  dispense  the  more  sub- 
stantial viands  to  those  who  demanded  them.  Large  oaken  carved 
arm-chairs  were  occupied  by  the  host  and  hostess,  smaller  ones  of  a 
similar  character  being  arranged  for  the  guests.  A  few  grave-looking 
full-length  portraits  in  massive  frames,  with  a  small  rim  only  of  gold, 
hung  from  tlie  walls,  the  panels  between  them  being  ornamented  with 
stags'  horns,  antique  arms,  and  brackets  for  lamps.  A  thick  soft 
Turkey  carpet  was  spread  on  the  polished  oak  floor,  which  appeared 
for  a  foot  or  two  from  the  walls  round  it.  Altogether,  everything  in 
the  room  bespoke  the  abode  of  an  English  gentleman  or  noble  of 
wealth,  and  accustomed  to  enjoy  the  luxuries  which  wealth  affords* 
From  the  large  double  windows  an  animated  scene  could  be  witnessed. 
Hounds  and  huntsmen  were  collected,  with  whips  cracking,  and 
uttering  shouts  and  cries  strange  to  uninitiated  ears,  and  red-coated 
horsemen  in  white  cords  and  spotless  top-boots  came  riding  up  from 
either  end  of  the  long  avenue,  now  thickly  sprinkled  with  autumn 
leaves,  and  knowing  grooms  were  either  leading  or  slowly  riding  up 
and  down  steeds  not,  from  their  appearance,  often  to  be  surpassed  for 
bone  and  muscle,  trained  into  the  most  graceful  forms.  Several  with 
side-saddles  showed  that  ladies  were  purposing  to  join  in  the  sport,  or, 
at  all  events,  to  see  the  hounds  turn  off. 

In  front  a  wide  expanse  of  greensward  spread  out  to  a  considerable 
distance,  dbtted  with  clumps  of  trees  of  many  varied  hues.  On  one 
side  a  broad  lake  could  be  seen  between  the  stems  of  the  partially  leaf- 
denuded  trees,  and  on  the  other,  on  the  slope  of  a  green  hill,  a  grey 
ruin  with  a  pointed  window,  a  crumbling  arch  and  pillar  appearing 
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through  a  mass  of  clamberiag  ivy,  while  interaecting  slopes  of  pasture 
and  arable  land,  groves  and  copses,  a  sparkling  stream  and  blue  hilla 
in  the  distance,  added  to  the  soft  beautj  of  the  landscape,  and  showed 
the  commanding  situation  of  tlie  mansion. 

But  we  will  join  the  company  at  the  breakfast-table.  Sir  Stephen 
Leicester,  the  host,  though  he  was  advanced  in  life,  and  his  hair  was 
white  as  snow,  had  a  complexion  clear  and  healthy  as  in  the  days  of 
his  youth.  His  voice  scarcely  faltered  when  he  spoke,  and  his  tight, 
smsdL,  well-knit  figure,  now  as  he  was  dressed  in  a  red  hunting-suit^ 
showed  that  he  was  as  active  and  capable  of  enduring  fatigue  as  any 
of  his  younger  guests.  His  finely-chiselled,  well-formed  features  were 
almost  reflected  by  the  beautifully  fair  girl  who  sat  opposite  to  him  at 
the  other  end  of  the  table.  No  one  could  have  required  to  be  in- 
formed that  she  was  his  daughter.  Her  brow  might  have  been  sti^htlj 
broader,  and  her  blue  eyes  larger,  and  certainly,  when  she  stood  up, 
she  was  seen  to  be  taller  than  her  father. 

Julia  Leicester  was,  in  truth,  a  beautiful  and  graceful  English  girl, 
the  light-fitting  riding-habit  she  wore  setting  off  her  figure  to  great, 
advantage.  She  was  Sir  Stephen's  only  child,  and  the  heiress  of  the 
broad  lauds  and  handsome  mansion  of  Aveniug  Abbey.  Her  manner 
was  peculiarly  calm,  gentle,  and  thoughtful.  Some  might  have  con- 
sidered that  she  wanted  animation,  though  she  could  snule  and  laugh 
heartily,  too,  on  occasion ;  and  an  acute  discerner  of  the  lineaments  of 
the  human  countenance  might  have  discovered  that  she  was  capable  of 
exerting  considerable  firmness  and  determination  when  persuaded  that 
she  was  right.  Her  mother,  a  true,  right-minded  Englishwoman,  had 
died  a  few  years  back — not,  however,  too  soon  to  impress  on  her 
daughter  the  main  principles  which  were  to  guide  her  through  life. 

Presiding  at  one  of  the  tea-urns  sat  her  cousin,  Caroline  fiamard,  a 
dark-eyed,  sparkling  girl,  full  of  life,  animation,  and,  as  she  herself 
acknowledged,  of  impudence ;  not  that,  but  rather  of  utter  indifference 
to  what  the  prim  make-believe  decorous  part  of  mankind  thought  or 
said  of  heap,  ner  sayings  and  doings.  She  was  handsome  also ;  a  fine 
specimen  of  womankind — hearty,  impulsive,  but  not  lacking  in  wisdom, 
which  generally  brought  her  up  in  time  before  her  spirits  had  run  too 
fiip  away  with  her.  There  were  two  or  three  other  ladies— a  Miss 
Lushingham,  sister  of  Sir  Guy  Lushingbam,  a  young,  sincle,  and 
wealthy  baronet  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  was  present  in  nunting 
costume;  and  a  Miss  Etheldreda  Surplice,  the  sister  of  a  youne,. 
single,  and  handsome  clergyman,  the  vicar  of  the  parish.  EtheL 
dreda  Surplice,  taking  advantage  of  a  general  invitation  to  the 
abbey,  had  come,  as  she  had  said,  to  see  what  was  going  on,  but- 
certainly  not  to  see  the  hounds  turn  off^  There  was  not  altogethisr 
a  satisfactory  expression  in  the  young  lady's  countenance.  There 
waa  another  lady,  not  to  be  passed  over  without  remark.  Thouffk 
Sir  Stephen  sat  at  the  end  of  the  table,  she  actually  performed  the 
dui^  of  pouring  out  the  tea.  She  was  habited  in  a  rich  silk  dress  be- 
fittmg  a  middle-aged  lady,  with  a  few  handsome  ornaments.  Most 
women  are  said  to  have  a  weakness  for  appearing  younger  thaa  they 
really  are.  Her  countenauce,  though  utterly  devoid  of  colour,  and  free 
from  all  expression  which  betokened  the  workings  of  her  mind,  from 
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its  clear  hue  and  fineedom  from  wrinkles,  and  the  gloss  on  her  light- 
brown  hair,  rather  belied  her  declared  age.  She  never  could  have  been 
handsome,  though  she  was  not  now  plain,  and  she  might  be  a  most 
estimable,  amiable  person,  but  her  cold  grej  eye  and  thin  lips  were 
not  attractive.  She  had  been  highly  recommended  to  Sir  Stephen 
through  some  relations  of  Sir  Guy  Lushingham's  as  a  lady  in  every 
way  qualified  to  act  the  part  of  protectress  and  duenna  to  his  only 
daughter.  She  was  noiseless,  imobtrusive,  and  never  gave  offence  to 
the  housekeeper,  butler,  or  any  of  the  servants,  but,  somehow  or  other, 
had  gradually  insinuated  herself  into  the  confidence  of  every  one,  and 
gained  considerable  influence  in  the  household. 

"  Mrs.  Macherly,  may  I  ask  you  for  a  cup  of  tea  ?"  said  Sir  Guy 
Lushingham,  bowing  to  the  lady  as  he  spoke.  "  We  are,  indeed,  in- 
debted to  you  for  the  trouble  you  are  taking,  and  you  and  Miss 
Surplice  are,  I  find,  the  only  ladies  present  who  are  not  to  accompany 
us  to  the  hunting-field.    Do  you  never  ride  P" 

"  No,  Sir  Guy.  I  have  been  content  all  my  life  to  move  humbly 
on  my  own  feet,  or  when  compelled  to  journey  in  a  carriage,  and  at 
my  time  of  Ufe  I  am  not  likely  to  alter  my  ways." 

"  Come,  come,  my  dear  Mrs.  Macherly,  pray  don't  talk  of  your 
age !"  exclaimed  another  gentleman  near  her.  *'  Those  who  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you  will  not  believe  that  youth  and  you  have 
parted  company,  nor  you  with  sense,  talent,  and  discretion." 
f  The  speaker  was  a  pleasant-looking,  strongly,  though  not  coarsely, 
built  man,  with  a  broad  forehead,  clear,  somewhat  florid  complexion, 
and  gr^  open  eyes.  He  was  still  young,  though  his  forehead  showed 
signs  of  coming  baldness. 

"  You  are  fonder  of  paying  compliments  than  I  am  of  receiving 
them,  Mr.  Miles  Falkner,"  returned  the  lady,  without  altering  her 
countenance  or  the  tone  of  her  voice. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  you  know  that  I  am  privileged  to  be  im- 
pertinent ;  however,  I  confess  that  even  I  should  not  venture  to  tell 
a  lady  that  I  think  she  is  older  than  she  really  is,  and  so  I  conclude 
that  the  subject  of  a  lady's  age  should  never  be  alluded  to,"  returned 
Miles  Falkner. 

He  was  not  a  favourite  with  Mrs.  Macherly,  though  she  veiled  her 
dislike  by  the  bland  courtesy  with  which  she  treated  everv  one. 

Whether  Miles  Falkner  liked  her  or  not,  it  was  difficult  to  say,  for 
he  joked  with  and  bantered  her  in  the  same  free-and-easy  way  that 
he  did  everybody  else — Julia  Leicester,  his  cousin  the  heiress,  not 
excepted,  and  Caroline  Barnard,  to  whom  he  was  equally  related; 
neither  did  he  spare  the  Eeverend  Ambrose  Surplice,  the  vicar  of  the 
parish ;  nor  even  the  wealthy  Sir  Guy  Lushingham,  his  uncle's  nearest 
neighbour  of  n^uch  consideration.  Caroline  Barnard  always  fought 
him  with  his  own  weapons.  Julia  took  his  bantering  in  good  part ; 
she  liked  and  respected  him,  and  had  just  a  slight  fear,  not  of  him, 
but  of  not  standing  well  in  his  good  opinion. 

"  To  horse !  to  horse !"  was  the  cry. 

breakfast  was  over,  and  the  guests  began  to  assemble  in  the  hall  to 
look  for  hats  and  caps,  for  whips  and  gloves.  Sir  Guy  hurried  down 
to  help  Miss  Leicester  on  her  horse ;  but  Miles  Falkner  had  been 
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before  him,  and  Caroline  Barnard,  nothing  loth,  obtained  his  services. 
The  morning  was  bright,  the  air  pure  and  bracing,  and  everybody 
seemed  in  high  spirits  as  the  gay  and  gallant  cavalcade  set  forward 
towards  the  spot  where  it  was  expected  a  fox  wonld  be  found. 

The  huntsman's  horn  sounded  cheerfully,  the  dogs  gave  tongue, 
shouts  resounded  through  the  copse,  the  fox,  unearthed,  stole  off,  soon 
finding  that  he  was  followed,  putting  forth  all  his  speed  to  try  the 
mettle  of  his  pursuers,  and  away  went  hounds  and  norsemen  after 
them,  the  old  baronet  among  the  headmost,  taking  every  leap  before 
him,  the  younger  one  following  with  the  ladies,  that  he  mignt  show 
them  the  short  cuts  and  easy  places  through  which  they  might  make 
their  way.  The  cunning  fox  led  the  huntsmen  a  long  chase.  Sud- 
denly the  red  coats  were  seen  to  pull  up ;  there  was  a  gathering  of 
them  together;  the  hounds  were  called  off;  the  huntsman's  horn 
ceased  blowing.  It  was  evident  that  a  serious  accident  had  occurred. 
Miles  Falkner  was  seen  separating  himself  from  the  group  and  galloping 
at  headlong  speed  in  the  direction  from  which  he  calculated  the  ladies 
were  coming.  He  found  them.  His  manner  was  calmer  than  usual.  He 
told  them  that  the  fox  was  lost,  the  hunt  over,  and  that  it  would  be  best 
to  return  forthwith  to  the  abbey.  He  easily  evaded  certain  questions 
put  to  him  by  Sir  Guy,  and,  addressing  himself  to  Julia,  succeeded  in 
occupying  her  mind  on  various  subjects  till  they  reached  the  abbey. 


CHAPTER  II. 

TBJB  CONBPlBiLTORS— HOW  THB  JOXEB  TOOK  TO  HUMTINO,  AND  THB  QAUM 
THBT  CHASED. 

As  soon  as  the  hunting-party  had  disappeared,  Mrs.  Macherly, 
having  left  Miss  Surplice  copying  some  illuminations  for  a  collection 
of  hymns  to  the  Virgin  Mary  which  her  brother  was  making,  put  on 
a  warm  cloak  and  bonnet,  and  took  her  way  through  the  woods  to  the 
farthest  comer  of  the  park,  round  which  a  footpath  ran,  affording  a  de- 
lightful walk  at  most  seasons  of  the  year.  After  taking  a  few  turns, 
in  a  glade  under  some  lofty  beeches,  and  looking  more  than  once  at 
her  watch,  she  was  joined  by  a  person  who,  if  precision  of  costume, 
soft  manners,  and  good  address,  and  well  formed,  rather  refined  fea- 
tures could  make  a  gentleman,  was  certainly  one ;  at  the  same  time, 
it  might  have  been  questionable  whether  he  would  have  been  received 
as  such  among  men  of  the  world. 

"  I  am  glad  that  you  have  come  at  length,  for  I  wish  much  to  con- 
sult you,"  she  said,  in  that  unimpassioned  tone  which  was  habitual  to 
her.  "  The  phin  should  work  well,  for  she  has  a  religious  spirit,  and 
a  mind  which  might  easily  be  weaned  from  worldly  matters,  as  I  judge 
from  the  conversations  1  have  had  with  her ;  but  yet  I  do  not  make 
the  progress  I  had  a  right  to  expect  from  my  experience  with  other 
girls  under  similar  circumstances.  I  felt  that  even  to  hint  at  my 
views  would  be  fatal.  Even  Etheldreda  Surplice,  who  enters  fully  into 
her  brother's  opinions,  does  not  appear  to  have  won  her  confidence. 
What  advice  can  you  give  me,  father  ?" 

'*Wait  the  course  of  events,"  answered  the  person  addressed. 
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"  Some  affliction  may  visit  her,  or  an  illness,  when  her  feelings  may 
be  more  impressible ;  or  she  may  be,  what  would  be  more  effectual, 
crossed  in  love — disappointed  in  the  hopes  dearest  to  a  woman's 
heart." 

Mrs.  Macherly  winced.  It  was  seldom  so  much  expression  of  feeling 
passed  across  her  countenance.  Perhaps  she  was  off  her  guard  with 
the  person  who  was  speaking  to  her. 

The  priest,  if  such  he  was,  continued :  "  The  latter  plan  might  be 
accomplished,  but  it  would  be  difficult.  There  are  few  men  we  could 
venture  to  employ  who  would  have,  from  the  character  you  give  of 
her,  much  chance  of  success.  Could  we  find  one,  we  might  win  all. 
Failing  this,  we  must  endeavour  to  advance  Sir  Guy's  interests  with 
her.  He  admires  her  as  much  as  he  is  capable  of  doing,  and  is  ready 
enough  to  pay  his  addresses,  and  Sir  Stephen  would  certainly  favour 
him  on  account  of  his  position  and  the  proximity  of  their  estates,  pro- 
vided the  girl  herself  fancied  him.  This,  then,  is  the  surest  game  to 
play  ;  but  Sir  Guy,  I  find,  dull  as  he  is,  is  fond  of  money — the  whole, 
if  not  the  larger  portion,  of  the  property  will  be  entailed,  and  we 
should  obtain  probably  only  a  meagre  annual  harvest  out  of  their 
income,  with  an  occasional  sum  to  endow  a  convent  or  a  church.  Sir 
Stephen  himself  is,  you  tell  me,  even  averse  to  the  ritualistic  ob-> 
servances  which  some  of  the  Protestant  clergy  are  introducing  into, 
their  churches,  weak  imitations  of  our  gorgeous  and  attractive  cere- 
monies, though  we  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  them.  I  do  not 
know  to  what  extremes  he  might  not  be  forced  were  he  to  find  his 
daughter  turning  Catholic.  Most  certainly  he  would,  as  far  as  the 
law  would  help  him,  so  closely  lock  up  every  sixpence  of  the  property, 
that  we  should  benefit  but  little  by  it.  Therefore,  you  see,  great 
caution  and  management  is  necessary." 

"  I  am  fully  impressed  with  that  fact,' V  said  Mrs.  Macherly.  ''  Not 
long  ago,  when  I  had  got  his  ear,  and  no  one  was  listening,  I  touched 
delicately  on  the  subject  of  religion,  and  merely  hinted  that  Catholics 
have  some  advantages  not  possessed  by  Protestants;  and  from  the 
acomful,  angry  way  in  which  he  came  down  on  me,  I  heartily  wished 
that  I  had  not  broached  the  subject." 

"  Yes,  I  believe  it,"  was  the  answer.  "  These  Protestant  country 
gentlemen,  who  have  very,  very  slight  knowledge  of  the  articles  of  the 
fiedth  which  they  profess  to  hold,  are  wonderfully  tenacious  of  their 
heretical  communion,  and  highly  indignant  if  for  a  moment  the- 
slightest  praise  is  bestowed  on  our  Holy  Church.  Sir  Stephen  is. 
obstinate,  too,  in  his  own  opinion  on  all  subjects,  and  utterly  unlikely 
to  change.  Sir  Guy,  on  the  contrary,  is  soft,  and,  fortunately  for  our 
object,  when  at  Oxford  belonged  to  the  extreme  High  Church  party^ 
who  played  at  being  priests,  indulged  in  mock  masses,  and  dressed 
themselves  up  in  vestments  imitating  ours.  Much  aa  we  may  laugh 
at  their  puenUty,  his  mind  has  been  prepared  for  hia  becoming  a 
willing  and  facile  tool  in  our  hands.  His  dulness^  however,  is  trying, 
and  had  I  not  stirred  him  up,  he  would  never  himself  have  thought  of 
paying  his  addresses  to  Miss  Leicester.  Depend  on  it,  your  oceupa* 
tion  is  pleasanter  than  mine,  though  that  should  be  no  consideration 
to  either  of  us.    To  have  to  manage  the  mind  as  well  as  the  a&irs  of 
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a  dull  fool  is  trying  in  the  extreme  to  our  Luman  feelings,  though  I 
contrive  to  extract  a  no  inconsiderable  per-centage  on  the  rents  of 
the  estate  which  pass  through  my  hands,,  for  the  uao  of  our  Holy 
Church." 

Enough  of  the  conversation  has  been  given  to  show  the  objects  of 
the  speakers,  and  at  length  the  worthy  couple  parted,  the  man  being 
no  other  than  a  Mr.  Simon  Silk,  the  upper  steward  or  manager  of  Sir. 
Guv  Lushingham's  estate.  He  had  been  in  his  employment  for  about 
a  couple  of  years,  and  had  succeeded  in  gaining  much  influence  over, 
him.  He  had  no  particular  right  to  the  name  of  Simon  Silk,  nor 
would  he  have  chosen  it,  but  fortime  threw  it  in  his  way.  A  real  Simon 
Silk  was  recommended  to  Sir  Ghiy,  but  he  was  taken  ill  on  his  way  and 
died,  and  the  gentleman  who  has  just  been  introduced,  being  called  in 
to  attend  him,  possessed  himself  of  his  credentials,  aiKi,  having  taken 
precautions  to  prevent  the  interference  of  the  dead  man's  relatives^ 
presented  himsm  in  his  place.  There  was  some  risk  of  discovery,  but  • 
there  was  a  great  object  to  be  gained,  and,  in  his  opinion,  the  end 
sanctified  the  means.  He  was  also  thoroughly  acquainted  with  agri* 
cultural  matters  and  the  work  he  had  undertaken,  so  that  he  greatly 
advanced  the  material  interests  of  his  employer.  He  ascertained  that 
Sir  Guy  knew  nothing  of  the  antecedents  of  the  real  Simon  Silk,  and 
he  waa  therefore  safe  in  speaking  about  himself  when  it  suited  his  pur- 
pose. He  had  visited  several  parts  of  the  world,  and  could  talk  well 
of  what  he  had  seen ;  he  accounted  for  this  by  saying  that  as  a  youth 
he  had  run  away  to  sea,  and  thus  had  touched  at  all  the  countries  he 
spoke  of,  but,  growing  weary  of  the  life  of  a  sailor,  he  had  returned  on 
shore,  and  taken  up  that  of  a  farmer.  Sir  Gny  thought  him  a  wonder- 
fully clever  and  intelligent  man,  a  jewel  of  a  steward,  and  he  soon  rose 
high  in  the  baronet's  favour,  and  became  the  keeper  of  his  purse  and 
pretty  well  of  his  conscience  also— at  all  events,  of  his  secrets.  It  was 
through  Mr.  Silk's  management  that  Mrs.  Macherly  had  been  reeom* 
mended  to  Sir  Stephen,  and  possibly  his  hand  liad  forged  the  testi* 
monials  which  induced  the  old  baronet  to  accept  her  services. 

Little  did  the  young  heiress  dream  of  the  net  which  the  fowlers 
were  preparing  to  cast  around  her.  Had  Mrs.  Macherly  had  a  heart, 
it  might  have  been  touched  with  compassion  for  the  innocent  and 
lovely  girl ;  but  the  thoughtless  schoolboy  watching  the  happy  bird 
approaching  his  snare  no  more  feels  pity  &r  it  than  she  did  for  Julia 
L^cester.  All  such  tender  sentiment  as  might  have  caused  her  to 
relent,  all  free  agency,  all  feeling  of  self,  had  been  stamped  out, 
pressed,  extracted  from  her,  by  the  training  she  had  undergone  &om 
her  earliest  youth.  Thinking  over  the  remarks  of  the  steward,  she 
slowly  returned  towards  the  abbey.  As  she  drew  near  it,  she  saw  a 
number  of  horsemen  in  red  coats  collected  before  the  entrance. 

"  It  is  strange  that  the  hunt  should  so  soon  be  over,"  she  said  to 
herself.  '*  Something  serious  most  have  occurred.  Has  Julia  been 
hurt  P     Has  the  heiress  been  killed  F" 

If  so,  all  her  plotting,  all  the  time  she  had  expended,  would  be  of 
no  avail*  She  hurried  on,  and  inquired  of  the  first  groom  she  met  in. 
tke  avenue  with  more  animation  than  she  had  ever  before  been  seen 
to  exhibit— it  was  put  down  to  her  sensibility — if  Miss  Leicester  had 
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been  hurt.  No,  Miss  Leicester  had  jast  before  dismounted,  and  been 
led  in  doors  by  Mr.  Falkner  and  Miss  Dalton.  It  was  Sir  Stephen 
who  had  received  an  injury.  His  horse  had  fallen  on  him,  and  it  waa 
believed  that  he  was  killed.  A  gleam  of  satisfaction  passed  over  her 
countenance  as  she  turned  aside  to  pass  through  a  side-gate  by  which 
she  could  reach  a  private  entrance  into  the  house.  She  devoutly 
hope4  that  there  might  be  no  mistake  about  the  matter. 

Her  cousins,  Caroline  Barnard  and  Miles  FiUkner,  led  the  heiress  to 
her  own  boudoir.    She  trembled  to  ask  what  had  happened. 

<<  My  dear  father— what  of  him  P"  she  said  at  length. 

They  told  her  that  there  was  no  hope,  that  his  horse  fell  on  him, 
apd  that  he  was  killed  on  the  spot.  She  asked  no  more ;  she  knew 
that  she  was  an  orphan,  she  felt  the  crushing  weight  of  her  responsi- 
bilities, but  that  more  selfish  feeling  was  soon  swallowed  up  by  grief 
for  the  loss  of  him  who  had  been  her  all  in  all  on  earth.  No  daughter 
could  be  more  attached  to  her  fdther,  and  she  knew,  too,  how  fondly 
he  loved  her.  She  waited  till  the  evening,  and  then  she  stole  forth  to 
the  room  where  he  was  laid,  and  she  knelt  down  by  his  side,  and 
prayed  that  strength,  and  knowledge,  and  wisdom  might  be  given  her 
to  fulfil  the  new  duties  to  which  she  was  called,  and  that  she  might  be 
supported  in  the  difficulties  and  protected  from  the  dangers  to  which 
she  might  be  exposed.  Then,  overcome,  she  gave  way  to  a  burst  of 
tears.  Mrs.  Macherly  had  watched  her,  and  now  glided  into  the 
room. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Leicester,  for  your  own  sake  this  must  not  be  !*' 
she  said,  in  her  soft  yet  curiously  firm  tone.  **  We  should  not  grieve 
overmuch  for  those  who  are  gone,  when  we  know  that  the^  are  happy, 
or  that  we  have  the  means  in  our  power  of  ensuring  their  happiness. 
Oh !  what  a  blessed  privily  that  is  given  to  us,  to  be  able  to  redeem 
the  souls  of  our  departed  loved  ones,  to  know  that  our  humble  alma 
are  valued  at  a  high  price,  and  that  the  prayers  of  the  Church  are  re- 
ceived as  incense  and  an  acceptable  sacnfice !  But  come,  dearest  lady, 
I  must  use  gentle  force,  and  conduct  you  to  your  room  ;  then  we  can 
the  better  by  ourselves  talk  over  these  deep  mysterious  matters,  and 
assuredlv  they  will  prove  a  comfort  to  your  wearied  heart  in  this  time 
of  trouble." 

Julia  only  comprehended  that  she  was  invited  to  return  to  her  room, 
and  allowed  herself  to  be  led  there  without  resistance. 

Mrs.  Macherly  continued  to  pour  forth  remarks  similar  to  the 
above,  but  they  scarcely  reached  tne  ears  of  the  heiress.  She  had  not 
the  power  to  offer  any  r^  comfort  to  an  afflicted  heart ;  she  could 
threaten,  or  alarm,  or  mystify,  but  of  the  chief  precious  truth— the 
centre  of  all  religious  knowledge — God*s  love  and  the  Saviour's  all- 
sufficient  merits,  she  knew  nothing  ;  all  her  careful  training,  all  the 
lessons  she  had  received,  had  not  taught  it  to  her,  for  it  was  a  know- 
ledge her  masters  did  not  possess.  Though  Mrs.  Macherly  discovered 
that  she  had  not  made  much  progress  in  this  great  opportunity,  the 
venr  time  for  which  she  had  been  waiting,  she  did  not  despair — she 
had  numerous  other  engines  to  bring  into  play.  Mr.  Silk  must  be 
consulted  without  loss  of  time ;  he,  indeed,  would  certainly  summon 
her  to  an  interview  as  soon  as  he  knew  what  had  occurred.    One 
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person  she  dreaded  more  than  anybody  else  was  Caroline  Barnard. 
She  had  frequently  heard  her  speak  contemptuously  of  forms  and 
ceremonies,  and  Mrs.  Macherly  knew  that,  if  once  her  own  designs 
were  unmasked,  Caroline  would  be  her  determined  opponent.  She 
had  far  less  fear  of  Miles  Palkner.  She  believed  him  to  be  a  rattle- 
brain, careless  person,  who  thought  very  little  about  religious  matters, 
and  would  care  nothing  for  any  fancies  his  cousin  Julia  might  take 
up;  besides,  gentlemen  relations,  unless  they  have  some  doser  tie 
than  mere  relationship,  seldom  exercise  much  influence  over  ladies.  A 
little  occasional  bantering  and  quizzing  was  all  she  dreaded  from  Mr. 
Ealkner.  For  the  present,  she  believed  that  if  she  could  get  Caroline 
out  of  the  wajT  she  mi^ht  have  the  field  to  herself ;  no  one  would  come 
to  interfere  with  the  fresh  grief  of  the  youne  heiress,  and  in  the  few 
coming  weeks  what  effect,  if  the  time  was  judiciously  employed,  might 
not  be  produced  ?  Mrs.  Macherly,  when  at  length  compelled  to  leave 
Julia's  room,  met  Caroline  coming  to  it. 

'^  Do  not  go.  Miss  Barnard,  I  beseech  you,"  she  said,  in  her  soft 
bland  tone.  ''  I  dread  the  effect  which  any  fresh  excitement,  such  as 
seeing  you,  may  have  on  the  sweet,  dear  girl.  This  sudden  bereave- 
ment may  produce  the  most  serious  consequences  to  her  health,  if  the 
greatest  care  is  not  taken.  She  is  utterly  prostrated;  sometimes 
hysterical,  sometimes  nearly  fainting  away." 

Caroline,  on  hearing  this  account  of  her  cousin,  though  more  anxious 
than  ever  to  be  with  her,  felt  herself  compelled  to  return  to  her  own 
room.  She  was,  however,  of  too  impatient  a  temper  to  remain  there 
long.  Again  sallying  forth  to  try  and  see  Julia,  to  speak  a  few  words 
of  sympathy,  if  not  of  comfort,  she  met  Mrs.  Higgins,  Julia's  own 
maid,  who  had  been  her  mother's  also. 

"  Lawk !  miss,  no ;  hysterics — ^nothing  like  it,  nor  fainting  neither," 
she  answered,  to  Caroline's  inquiries.  "  No,  miss ;  to  my  mind,  it's 
too  deep,  solemn  sort  of  a  grief  for  anything  of  that  sort.  How  could 
Mrs.  Macherly  say  so  ?" 

'<  Do  not  let  Mrs.  Macherly  know  that  I  told  you  what  she  said  to 
me,"  answered  Caroline.    '^  I  will  go  in  and  see  my  cousin." 

*^  Pray  do,  miss ;  it  will  do  her  good,"  said  the  maid.  And  as  she 
went  along  the  passage,  she  muttered  to  herself,  "  Well,  I  never  did 
believe  much  in  that  Mrs.  Macherly,  and  we  shall  see  now  what  line 
she  takes.  There's  one  thing  she  takes,  that  I  know,  and  that's  a 
great  deal  too  much  on  herself  to  please  me,  with  all  her  soft*sawdering 
ways." 

Caroline  found  her  cousin  more  composed  and  thoughtful  than  she 
had  expected.  Yes,  her  grief,  as  Mrs.  Higgins  had  described  it,  was 
too  deep,  too  solemn,  for  continued  floods  of  tears.  She  could  even 
speak  of  what  had  occurred,  and  of  the  duties  which  had  so  un- 
expectedly devolved  on  her.  Caroline  felt  now  that  she  would  fill  the 
new  position  to  which  she  had  been  called  with  dignity,  and  guide  her 
conduct  with  wisdom.  As  Caroline  was  leaving  her,  she  begsped  that 
she  and  Miles  woxdd,  at  all  events,  remain  on  at  the  abbey  to  help  her 
with  their  advice.  Before  the  funeral  she  sent  to  see  Wles,  that  she 
might  consult  him  on  various  important  points.  Caroline  was  present, 
and  Mrs.  Macherly  made  some  excuse  for  coming  in  several  times. 
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The  conversation,  however,  did  not  seem  to  her  to  be  taking  anj  torn 
to  which  she  could  object,  not  even  while  she  remained  listening  out- 
side the  door. 

She  discovered  two  things,  however,  which  annoyed  her :  first,  that 
Julia  placed  great  confidence  in  the  opinion  of  Miles  Ealkner ;  and 
secondly,  that  he  was  not  the  haTom-scarum-brained  fellow  she  had 
supposed ;  though  when  she  herself  came  into  the  room,  he  made  some 
rather  extraordinary  and  utterly  inappropriate  remarks.  Julia  in- 
sisted on  being  present  at  the  funeral ;  she  was  accompanied  by  Caro- 
line and  Etheldreda  Surplice.  The  Eeverend  Ambrose  Surplice  per- 
formed the  service,  and  all  the  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood,  nrom 
far  and  wide,  being  present,  among  whom  the  most  conspicuous  was 
Sir  Guj  Lushingham. 

OHAPTEB  III. 

WHICH  CHURCH  SHALL  HAVE  THE  SPOILS?— THE  VICAB  MAKES  A  BOLD  PUSH  TO  BE 
FIB8T  IN  THE  FIELD. 

The  Sunday  aflber  the  funeral  certain  innovations  were  visible  in  the 
parish  church.  Some  tall  candlesticks  stood  on  the  communion-table, 
.some  crosses  ornamented  the  reading-desk,  and  a  crucifix  was  fixed  at 
the  back  of  the  pulpit.  Mr.  Surplice  mounted  it  in  the  dress  in  which 
he  had  performed  the  service,  and,  with  a  handkerchief  to  his  eyes, 
preached  a  funeral  sermon,  speaking  of  the  boundless  charity  of  the 
departed,  his  generous  hospitality  and  kindness,  whereby  he  had 
assuredly  attained  eternal  happiness,  and  urging  on  the  congregation 
to  pray  for  the  soul  of  their  departed  landlord.  Julia  was  too  ill  to 
attend ;  and  Caroline,  lost  in  astonishment  at  what  she  had  heard, 
might  have  given  an  unfavourable  impression  of  the  sermon  to  her 
cousin,  had  she  not  been  joined  by  Miss  Surplice,  who  proposed  walk- 
ing home  with  her,  and  employed  the  time  in  putting  the  most  favour- 
able construction  possible  on  what  bad  been  said. 

"  Tou  see,  my  dear  Caroline,  my  brother  is  resolved  to  have  every- 
thing in  the  most  perfect  order,  and  befitting  a  temple  dedicated  to 
God,''  she  observed.  '^  Think  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem — how  grand, 
how  beautiful  was  that — how  sadly  negligent  are  we  at  the  present  day 
of  what  the  Jews,  of  what  even  our  own  ancestors,  barbarous  though 
we  call  them,  thought  so  much  of.  My  brother  says  we  have  a  rule, 
and  he  is  resolved  to  carry  out  that  rule  thoroughly.  There  will  be  a 
cry  against  it ;  there  always  is,  when  good  things  are  introduced ;  but 
he  is  resolved  to  live  down  all  opposition,  and  feels  sure  that  he  shall 
have  your  cousin's  support." 

Caroline,  who  had  never  thought  about  High  Church  and  Low 
Church,  had  no  objections  to  ofier  to  what  JVjGss  Surplice  had  re* 
marked,  and  not  having  very  closely  followed  Mr.  Surplice  in  his 
sermon,  was  easily  convinced  that  she  had  not  imderstood  his  mean- 
ing, so  that  by  the  time  she  reached  the  abbey  she  had  nothing  in  dis- 
paragement of  it  to  say  to  Julia.  Mrs.  Macherly,  who  had  driven 
nome,  had  in  the  mean  time  praised  it  ezoeedingly,  as  breathing  forth 
in  every  word  a  true  catholic  spirit. 

The  young  heiress,  in  her  fresh  grief,  was  little  able  to  discnsa  that 
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or  any  other  subject  with  calmness.  Miles  came  to  see  her.  His 
holiday  was  over ;  the  end  had  been  a  sad  one ;  he  must  take  his  de- 
parture early  the  next  morning.  He  wanted  to  have  spoken  to  her 
alone,  but  Mrs.  Maeherly,  and  Caroline,  and  Miss  Surplice,  who  re- 
quested to  be^  allowed  to  sleep  at  the  abbey,  pertinaciously  remained 
with  her  all  the  evening ;  and  unless  he  had  turned  them  out  of  the 
room,  or  begged  to  speak  to  Julia  in  private,  he  could  not  have 
obtained  the  opportunity  he  sought. 

No  sooner  had  Miles  7alkner  gone  than  Mr.  Surplice  anrived  at 
the  abbey  to  see  his  sister.  She  received  him  in  the  drawing-room, 
which  she  had  to  herself.  He  was  a  slight,  tall,  good-looking  young 
man,  as  far  as  regular  features  were  concerned.  His  forehead  was 
high  and  narrow,  his  eyes  grey  and  inezpressiye,  and  his  lips  thin  in 
the  extreme,  surrounding  a  small  mouth  with  a  downward  turn.  His 
dress  was  that  usually  worn  by  the  more  wealthy  clergy  of  the  High 
Church  party,  with  a  bluish  tint  in  his  white  cravat,  destitute  of  a  bow ; 
coat  with  stand-up  collar,  silk  waistcoat  to  match,  closely  buttoned  up, 
and  tight-fitting  trousers,  with  gaiters  ;  a  low  shovel  hat,  such  as  is  stul 
worn  by  monks  in  Soman  Catholic  countries,  though  of  rather  smidler 
dimensions.  Nothing  could  be  more  correct  than  bis  costume  and 
general  appearance.  There  was  not  a  wrinkle  in  his  coat  nor  on  his 
cheek,  except,  perhaps,  that  some  slight  crow's  feet  might  have  been 
detected  about  the  comers  of  his  eyes,  and  a  line  or  two  on  each  side 
of  his  mouth.  His  manners  and  language  were  precise  and  formal ; 
his  voice  was  soft,  and  he  generally  smiled  -when  he  spoke,  though 
there  was  no  particular  reason  for  his  doing  so. 

**  Think  you,  dear  Etheldreda,  that  our  sweet  friend  will  see  me  ?" 
he  asked  of  his  sister,  as  he  entered  the  drawing-room.  "  Tell  her 
that  I  have  come  to  bring  her  that  consolation  which  a  minister  of  re* 
b'gion  is  alone  qualified  to  offer.'' 

"  I  am  uncertain  whether  she  will  see  yon,  dear  Ambrose,"  answered 
Etheldreda.  "  Except  to  Mrs.  Macherly  and  Caroline,  she  has  spoken 
to  no  one  beyond  a  few  words.  She  merely  thanked  me  for  attending 
her  at  the  funeral,  and  was  evidently  unable  to  say  more." 

"  I  was  informed  that  she  had  seen  Miles  Falkner,"  said  Mr.  Sur-^ 
plice. 

"  Yes,  she  did,  but  only  on  business  which  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  her  to  transact,"  said  Etheldreda. 

"Are  yon  certain,  only  on  business?"  asked  Ambrose.  "At  all 
events,  she  will,  I  feel  sure,  see  me ;  nay,  as  a  minister  of  religion,  her 
own  pastor,  I  may  claim  the  right  of  seeing  her  to  speak  on  matters 
pertaining  to  her  soul's  welfare." 

As  Etheldreda  never  thought  of  disputing  her  brother's  opinions, 
she  hastened  off  to  inform  Jmia  of  his  request. 

Julia  received  his  message  with  coldness,  and  expressed  herself  very 
unwilling  to  see  even  him ;  but  Mrs.  Macherly,  who  was  sitting  with 
her,  supported  Etheldreda  so  warmly,  that  she  was  at  last  compelled 
to  give  way.  Mrs.  Macherly  volunteered  to  be  present,  and  observed 
that  the  visit  would  probably  be  but  a  short  one.  Caroline  was  out 
riding,  which  Mr.  Surplice  very  well  knew,  and  had  timed  his  visit 
accordingly.    Etheldreda  went  back  to  bring  him  up.    He  entered 
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the  room  with  the  air  of  a  man  of  the  world.  His  manner  at  first  was 
deferential ;  then  it  became  kind  and  paternal.  He  spoke  of  her  to 
herself  as  a  daughter  of  the  Church  whose  humble  representative  he 
was — humble  as  regarded  himself  personally,  but  loaded  with  authority 
and  power  with  respect  to  his  office. 

'^  xes,  indeed,"  he  continued,  "  it  is  given  to  us  to  bind  and  loose, 
to  bless  and  anathematise,  to  absolve  and  to  command  penance  and 
restitution,  to  expound  and  explain.  Oh,  Miss  Leicester,  when  I 
think  of  the  importance  of  my  duties  and  responsibilities,  I  often  feel 
that  I  should  sink  under  them,  had  I  not  the  dictum,  the  unbounded 
authority,  of  the  Church  to  appeal  to  to  support  me — that  support 
which  she  affords  to  the  clergy  and  laity  alike,  to  the  humblest  as  well 
as  to  the  most  powerful,  the  most  wealthy  of  her  children." 

Miss  Leicester  felt  that  she  greatly  needed  support  at  that  moment ; 
there  must  be  something  extraordinary  in  the  power  of  that  Church  of 
which  a  man  like  the  Beverend  Ambrose  Surplice  could  speak  so  con- 
fidently. Mrs.  Macherly  had  been  continually  speaking  in  the  same 
strain.  She  needed  comfort — some  one  into  whose  willing  ear  she 
could  pour  an  account  of  her  troubles  and  difficulties.  The  religious 
instruction  she  had  received  had  not  prepared  her  to  contend  vnth 
sophistical  and  false  reasoning.  Not  a  word  could  she  say  in  reply. 
She  earnestly  wished  to  act  rightly,  but  her  mind  was  of  a  yielding 
rather  than  an  obstinate  character.  She  began  to  believe  that  she  had 
hitherto  seen  things  in  a  wrong  light.  It  would,  indeed,  be  most 
satisfactory  to  have  an  authority  to  which  she  could  at  all  times  refer 
when  oppressed  with  doubts  and  difficulties.  "  On  whose  bosom  you 
can  rest  as  a  child  in  the  arms  of  its  mother,  in  whose  love  and  wisdom 
you  can  confide  as  does  thein&nt  in  that  of  its  parent."  Mr.  Surplice 
had  made  that  remark  shortly  before. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  he  repeated,  "  if  men  would  but  learn  to  come  on  all 
occasions  to  the  Church,  the  only  interpreter  of  Scripture,  and  in- 
stead of  reading  it,  as  they  now  do  too  often  alone,  listen  to  it  issuing 
from  the  mouths  of  its  ordained  priests,  inheritors  in  regular  unbroken 
succession  of  the  gifts  of  the  Apostles,  save  the  power  of  working 
miracles  (and  of  that  I  will  not  now  speak),  ohrwhat  a  vast,  fearful 
amount  of  dissent  and  of  schism  would  be  avoided,  and  what  a  beauti- 
ful and  brotherly  union  would  exist !     Dear  sisters,  let  us  pray." 

And  before  Julia  bad  time  to  consider  the  meaning  of  his  words,  he 
knelt  down  and  poured  out  with  wonderful  fluency  a  prayer  that  she 
might  be  brought  into  the  true  fold,  that  she  might  become  a  bride  of 
the  Church.  Had  Julia  understood  the  meaning  of  all  that  he  was 
saying,  he  might  have  found  that  he  had  gone  too  far.  If  she  did  not 
feel  spiritually  refreshed,  her  mind  was,  at  all  events,  drawn  off  from 
her  present  grief. 

*'  Dear  sister,  I  will  come  again  soon,  very  soon,  shall  I F"  he  said, 
when  about  to  go,  taking  both  her  hands,  and  speaking  in  his  softest, 
most  insinuating  tone,  full  of  compassion  and  tenderness.  "  I  will,  I 
will ;  it  will  benefit  your  mind,  it  will  refresh  your  soul,  I  know  it  will. 
Nothing  shall  prevent  me  coming."         • 

And  with  a  blessing  on  his  lips,  which  we  refrain  from  repeating,  he 
glided  from  the  room.    His  sister  followed  him.     Mrs.  Macherly  re- 
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mained.  She  was  able  to  explain  and  enlarge  on  much  that  he  had 
aaid,  strenffthening  his  arguments  with  remarks  of  her  own,  which  she 
did  not  fail  to  do.    At  length  she  stopped ;  then  added : 

"  We  have  talked  too  much  for  you  already  on  this  deeply-interest- 
ing subject,  and  I  would  urge  you  not  to  mention  it  to  your  cousin 
Caroline ;  nay,  I  would  almost  insist,  for  your  own  sake,  on  your  not 
doing  so.  Her  mind  is  scarcely  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the 
truths  we  have  been  discussing,  and  were  you  to  be  drawn  into  an 
argument,  you  would  become  too  much  excited  and  fatigued,  and 

your  precious  health  would Think  how  much  depends  on  you. 

Promise  me  that  you  will  say  not  a  word  on  the  subject  to  Miss 
Barnard." 

Julia  readily  promised,  for  she  really  did  feel  that  the  conversation 
nad  fatigued  her  overmuch,  and  she  wished  to  banish  the  subject  from 
her  mind. 

Mrs.  Macherly  was  satisfied.  "  It  begins  to  work,"  she  said  to 
herself.  "  With  perseverance  and  caution  the  victory  will  be  gained," 


CHAPTEB  IT. 
PUBUC  OPINION— lOLBfl  GETS  ▲  HINT  TO  LOOK  AFTBB  THB  WOXEB. 

Soins  months  had  elapsed  since  Sir  Stephen  Leicester  was  carried 
to  his  grave,  and  a  large  dinner-party  was  assembled  at  Sfcainton  Hall, 
the  seat  of  a  Mr.  Godolphin,  some  few  miles  from  Avening  Abbey. 
The  cloth  was  removed,  the  ladies  liad  retired,  the  wine  was  circu- 
lating more  freely  than  it  usually  does  at  the  present  day,  for  it  was 
excellent,  in  the  first  place,  the  host  was  of  convivial  habits,  and  most 
of  the  guests  were  sporting  men.  Near  the  head  of  the  table,  now 
vacated  by  the  hostess,  sat  Miles  Palkner,  with  a  steady  clergyman 
and  one  or  two  oldish  men,  magistrates,  near  him,  discussing  parochial 
and  national  matters.  At  the  other,  the  conversation  was  assuming 
a  Somewhat  free-and-easy  tone. 
^ "  They  say  she's  handsomer  than  ever,  and  I've  seldom  seen  a  finer 
girl  than  she  seemed  that  last  day  she  was  out  hunting,"  said  a  young 
man,  known  in  the  neighbourhood  as  Tom  Harding.  **  By  Jove ! 
what  a  catch  she'll  be." 

"  I  believe  you,  old  fellow ;  she's  worth  going  in  for,  independent  of 
her  fortune,  for  herself  alone.  I've  a  great  mind  to  try,"  said  a  re- 
markably good-looking  young  man,  Prank  Neville,  a  captain  in  a 
cavalry  regiment,  in  a  slightly  affected  tone. 

"  Do,  Neville — do !"  exclaimed  another  young  man,  Mr,  Minion, 
who  happened  to  be  married.  "  I  wish  you  woiSd,  if  it  was  only  for 
the  sake  of  cutting  out  that  Priest  Surplice.  It  is  said  that  he  is  at 
the  abbey  every  day,  and  it  is  ea^  to  see  how  that  will  end." 

"  Surplice  win  the  heiress !"  cned  another.  "  Why,  I  thought  that 
she  was  engaged  to  Sir  Guy  Lushingham.  It  isn't  fair  in  Surplice 
to  take  advantage  of  his  cloth  to  cut  him  out." 

"  That  was  pure  nonsense  Us  to  her  bein^  engaged  to  Lushingham. 
My  women-kind  know  all  about  it,"  said  Imnton.  "  He'd  have  had  a 
good  chance  if  he  had  come  forward  before  her  father's  death,  as  Sir 
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Stephen  tbougiit  a  good  deal  of  his  familj  and  properly.  The  two 
«tttatet  united  might,  bj  good  management,  have  raised  him  to  the 
peerage." 

^'  Sir  Gtvj  Luabingbam  I  haTon't  you  beard  what  has  oecurred  P" 
Mked  another  gentleman,  who  had  not  hitherto  spoken.  "  The  priests 
have  got  about  him,  and  he's  turned  Koman  Catholic.  I  heard  the 
fact  only  yesterday ;  there's  no  doubt  about  it." 

"  I  am  not  surprised  at  it,"  said  Tom  Harding.  "  He  had  a  turn 
that  way  at  Oxford,  and  of  late  he  has  been  Terj  thick  with  Surplioe, 
gave  him  a  thousand  pounds  to  embellish  his  church,  as  he  calls  it,  and 
came  down  pretty  handsomely  te  assist  him  in  forming  a  sort  of 
Sisters  of  Charity  establishment— or  a  convent,  I  believe  it  might 
more  honestly  be  called — in  the  parish,  of  which  Miss  Etheldreda 
Buiplioe  is  to  be  Lady  Prioress,  or  whatever  title  she  chooses  to 
assume.  The  priests,  seeing  that  he  had  this  turn,  looked  on  him  as 
game  it  would  be  well  worth  their  while  to  hunt  down.  Probably 
they  had  long  marked  him  for  their  own  from  his  Oxford  days.  I 
know  those  gentry ;  they  scent  a  rich  young  man  or  an  heiress  with  a 
malleable  mind  who  gives  signs  of  ritualistic  propensities  afar  off,  and 
pounce  down  on  them  like  birds  of  prey';  and  Sir  Guy,  who  is  really  a  ' 
good  fellow  at  bottom,  though  terribly  soft,  was  at  once  marked  as 
their  prey.  Of  course  they'll  pounce  also  on  the  heiress  of  Avening 
Abbey,  and  spare  no  pains  to  get  hold  of  her  broad  lands ;  but  as  I 
never  spoke  to  her,  I  don't  know  what  chance  they'll  have." 

All  this  time  Miles  Edkner,  with  no  very  comfortable  feelings,  was 
endeavouring  to  listen  to  what  was  being  said,  while  he  oontinued  his 
conversation  vrith  his  immediate  neighbours.  He  had  lately  fitted  up 
a  cottage  on  a  property  he  possessed  in  the  neighbourhood,  ostensibly 
as  a  shooting-box,  but,  in  reality,  l^at  he  mi^t  be  near  Julia,  and 
render  her  the  assistance  he  knew  she  would  much  require.  He  had 
paid  her  frequent  visits,  but  nothing  she  had  said  or  that  he  had  ob- 
served had  led  him  to  suppose  that  Mrs.  Macherly  or  others  were 
exerting  any  imdue  influence  over  her  mind.  He  had  thought  it  very 
likely  that  Sir  Ouy  Lushingham  would  become  a  suitor  for  her  hand, 
but  when  Sir  Guy  became  a  Eoman  Catholic  he  hoped  that  he  would 
have  lost  all  prospect  of  success.  Caroline  had  been  compelled  to  re- 
turn home  to  attend  to  her  invalid  mother  at  the  very  moment  that 
her  presence  would  have  been  most  valuable  to  Julia,  and  this  also 
prevented  Miles  from  being  as  well  informed  as  he  might  have  been 
of  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  abbey.  He  now,  however,  resolved  to 
keep  a  stricter  watch  over  her  interests  than  he  had  lately  done.  The 
conversation  continued.  Curious  circumstances  were  mentioned,  which 
showed  that,  clever  and  artful  us  those  intriguers  probaiUy  thought 
themselves,  their  proceedings  had  not  passed  unnoticed.  Mrs.  Macherly 
did  not  escape  suspicion*  She  had  been  seen  twice  or  oflener  in  com- 
pany with  Simon  Silk,  Sir  Guy's  steward,  in  the  abbey  park,  though 
her  motives  might  have  been  mistaken.  It  was  supposed  that  she  had 
been  bribed  through  the  steward  by  Sir  Guy,  to  forward  his  designs 
on  the  hand  of  Miss  Leicester.  When,  however.  Sir  Guy  became  a 
Boman  Catholic,  suspicions  had  been  aroused  with  respect  to  Mr.  Silk 
himself.  One  gentleman  asserted  that  he  had  met  him,  or  his  brother, 
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or  somebody  exactly  like  fain),  in  Ireland  in  the  dress  of  a  priest  in 
company  with  a  foreign  Catholic  bishop  ;  another,  that  he  was  exactly 
like  an  undergraduate  he  had  known  at  Cambridge,  and  who,  after 
some  time,  had  disappeared  without  taking  his  degree,  and  who  was 
remarkable  for  the  pams  he  took  to  «peak  in  praise  of  Eome  and  her 
system,  and  to  encourage  some  of  the  more  silly  of  the  young  under- 
graduates to  ^lay  at  priests.  Some  of  the  gentlemen  present  laughed 
at  these  surmises.  Mr.  Silk  might,  or  might  not,  have  before  been  a 
Bomanist ;  he  was  possibly  one  now,  having  turned  with  his  employer, 
but  it  was  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  a  Jesuit  could  enter  at  any  'Eng- 
lish  university  without  the  certainty  of  being  discovered  ;  indeed,  the 
idea  was  scouted,  notwithstanding  the  assertions  of  the  gentleman 
who  made  the  statement  that  he  believed  it. 

*^  Of  course  you  do,  my  dear  Musgrave.  No  one  for  a  moment 
doubts  your  word.  We  only  think  that  it  is  a  case  of  mistaken  iden- 
tity. You  would  elevate  Mr.  Silk  into  a  hero  of  romance,  or  rather 
an  interesting  and  mysterious  rogue  of  the  present  day,  of  Protean 
powers,  whereas  he  is  probably  ooly  an  ordinary  very  honest  gentle- 
man, who  is  thoroughly  alive  to  his  own  interests  and  those  of  his 
master  as  long  as  they  do  not  clash,"  observed  Minton.  '^  It  doesn't 
do  in  the  present  day  to  indulge  in  such  :&ncies." 

"Fancies  or  not,  there  would  be  slight  difficulty,  I  believe,  in 
proving  that  Mr.  Silk  has  not  always  been  what  he  appears ;  and  I 
rather  suspect  we  shall  see  him  appearing  in  the  character  of  Father 
Confessor  to  Sir  Guy,  or  in  some  such  capacity,"  answered  Mus- 
grave. 

''  We  shall  see,"  said  Minton,  laughing.  "  But  I  suspect  his  own 
proceedings  can  as  easily  be  explained  as  his  connexion  with  Mrs. 
Macherly,  Miss  Leicester's  gouvemante  or  housekeeper.  They  are 
plotting  to  bring  about  a  marriage  between  their  respective  employers 
with  some  benefit  to  themsekes  in  prospect,  or  perhaps  they  are 
arranging  a  match  for  themselves." 

"  Well,  I  cannot  say.  I  have  heard  of  very  extraordinary  things 
taking  place,"  observed  Musgrave;  "nuns  getting  into- Protestant 
families  as  governesses  to  pervert  the  young  ladies,  Jesuit  tutors  to 
carry  off  the  young  men,  father  confessors  to  sponge  on  rich  widows 
and  old  maids,  and  priests  getting  ordained,  like  wolves  in  sheep's 
clothing,  merely  for  the  sake  of  carrying  over  their  flocks  to  Some." 

"  But,  my  dear  Musgrave,  do  you  seriously  believe  all  that  sort  of 
atuif  F"  asked  Minton.  "  There  are  vain  fellows  who  get  ordained  and 
get  livings  into  the  bargain,  and  not  knowing  how  to  preach  or  how  to 
manage  a  parish,  and  yet,  wishing  to  do  something,  set  up  for  being 
singular,  and  take  the  theatrical  line.  It  is  sure  to  attract,  because 
people  like  to  do  what  they  fancy  they  ought  to  do— tiiat  is,  go  to 
church,  and  be  amused  and  excited  at  the  same  time.  Sensational 
church  services  and  sensational  novels  have  a  run  at  present  for  the 
same  causes.  Highly-seasoned  dishes  are  in  fashion.  I  really  don't 
think  that  the  Jesuits  have  anything  to  do  with  the  matter." 

"  I  wish  that  I  thought  as  you  do,"  said  Musgrave.  "  The  Jesuits 
have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  in  perverting  Sir  Guy  Lushingbam,  and  I 
am  very  much  afraid  that  they  will  carry  off  Miss  Leicester,  and  if 
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they  do,  we  may  thank  Master  Surplice  for  preparing  the  way  for 
them."  Musgrave,  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  spoke  much 
louder  than  he  had  before  done,  and  at  that  moment  looking  up,  he 
saw  Miles  Falkner's  eye  fixed  on  him.  Suddenly  he  recollected  the 
near  relationship  of  Miles  to  the  heiress.  "  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he 
said,  frankly,  bending  towards  Ealkner.  ^^  Had  I  recollected,  I  should 
not  have  taken  the  liberty  of  speaking  as  I  did." 

"  Should  your  suspicions  be  well  founded,  I  shall  be  truly  gratefiil 
to  you^for  giving  me  warning,"  answered  Miles.  "As  a  relation,  I 
may  have  some  slight  influence  with  Miss  Leicester.  I  trust,  how- 
ever, that  she  is  not  yet  caught  in  the  traps  of  Eome." 

No  one  who  overheard  the  conversation  of  that  very  mixed  party  of 
gentlemen  of  all  ages  and  professions  which  ensued  would  have  had 
much  fear  that  England  was  about  either  to  drift  silently  or  to  plunge 
headlong  into  the  jaws  of  Eome.  One  and  all  joined  in  reprobating 
the  folly,  the  vanity,  and  the  ignorance  of  those  who  had  led,  or  were 
leading,  a  few  young  noblemen,  commoners,  and  ladies  in  that  direc- 
tion. Miles  Palkner's  neighbour,  the  old  clergyman,  spoke  gravely. 
That  young  people  are  led  astray  arises  chiefly  from  their  ignorance 
of  the  simple  truths  of  Christianity — they  have  never  understood  the 
scope  and  tenor  of  the  G-ospel ;  that  young  men  of  learning  and  rea- 
soning powers  have  gone  over  to  Eome  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  same  cause — they  have  not  understood  the  scope  of  the  Gospel, 
and  starting  from  a  wrong  premise,  the  more  accurate  their  reasoning, 
the  more  completely  have  they  been  led  astray.  Profound  learning, 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  the  arts  and  sciences,  will  not  keep  a  per- 
son free  from  religious  error.  If  they  did,  we  should  have  all  learned  men 
of  one  accord ;  whereas  they  differ  in  their  opinions  fully  as  much  as 
the  unlearned,  except,  perhaps,  that  they  do  not  fall  into  the  same 
gross  extravagances.  Still,  if  I  remember  rightly,  many  learned  men 
believed  in  Joanna  Southcott,  though  I  never  heard  of  any  following 
Joe  Smith. 

CHAPTER  V. 

I 
THE  FOXES  ARE  AT  FAULT,  AND  FIXD  THAT  THRT  DO  NOT  UNDERSTAND  HUNTING  AS 
WELL  AS  THET  FANCIED. 

The  next  morning  Miles  Falkner  rode  up  to  the  door  of  Avening 
Abbey.  He  was  shown  by  a  footman — Thomas,  who  had  been  in  the 
family  from  boyhood — at  once  into  the  large  drawing-room,  where 
Lady  Leicester  had  been  accustomed  to  receive  her  more  formal 
visitors,  and  where  neither  she  nor  her  daughter  ever  sat  except 
when  the  house  was  very  full.  The  footman  returned  shortly,  saying 
that  Miss  Leicester  was  very  much  engaged,  and  could  see  no  one. 

"  Then  beg  Mrs.  Higgins  to  come  here ;  I  will  leave  a  message 
with  her." 

"  She  isn't  here  now,  sir,"  answered  Thomas,  in  a  tone  of  regret. 

''  How  is  that  ?  Has  she  left  Miss  Leicester's  service  f "  asked 
Miles. 

"She  has,  sir,"  was  the  answer.  "I  don't  know  how  it  was,  sir; 
but  something  went  wrong  between  her  and  Miss  Leicester.    Mrs. 
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Macberlj  said  she  had  done  something  or  other,  and  Mrs.  Higgins 
said  she  ^hadn't,  and  dared  Mrs.  Macberly  to  prove  it,  and  said  some« 
thing  pretty  strong  to  her ;  and  I  don't  know  what  Mrs.  Macherly 
did,  but  the  long  and  the  short  of  it  was,  that  Mrs.  Higgins  packed 
up  her  things  and  went,  though,  to  be  sure,  she  did  cry  more  than  I 
ever  thought  she  could  at  leaving  the  house  where  she'd,  been  ever 
since  she  was  a  girl,  and  so  fond  of  our  mistress,  too." 

"  Who  gave  you  the  message  just  now,  Thomas  ?"  asked  Miles, 
abruptly. 

"  Mrs.  Macherly,  sir.    She's  in  and  out  with  Miss  Leicester  all  day." 

"  Oh !  and  when  is  Miss  Barnard  expected  again,  do  you  know  ?'* 
asked  Miles. 

"  I  cannot  say,  sir.  We  thought  she  would  be  here  before  now," 
answered  Thomas. 

"  And  is  Mrs.  Macherly  as  much  liked  as  formerly,  Thomas  ?  She 
used  to  be  a  favourite  in  the  servants'  hall,  I  think — eh  ?"  observed 
Miles,  though  it  went  somewhat  against  the  grain  to  even  say  thus 
much. 

"  No,  she  isn't,  sir,"  answered  Thomas,  confidently.  "  We  are 
pretty  sure  it  was  all  through  her  Mrs.  Higgins  went,  and  not  one 
of  us  knows  whose  turn  it  will  be  next  to  be  sent  away — though  we 
all  say,  sir,  that  if  Miss  Leicester  knew  the  rights  of  the  case,  it 
wouldn't  be  so ;  but  she's  made  to  think  that  all  sorts  of  things  are 
happening  in  the  house — everything  that's  bad,  sir,  and  that  the 
household  is  all  going  to  pieces,  though  I'm  bold  to  say,  sir,  that  there 
isn't  a  better  in  the  whole  neighbourhood.  But  there  is  strange 
goings  on,  sir ;  though  not  what  missus  thinks,  sir,"  continued  Thomas, 
growing  more  confidential,  and  giving  way  to  his  feelings.  "  There's 
strange  outlandish  sorts  of  people  coming  to  visit  Mrs.  Macherly, 
and  she  takes  them  up  to  see  Miss  Leicester — that  we  know;  and 
there's  Mr.  Sims,  the  butler,  sir,  goes  to  the  Eomish  chapel  over  at 
Thorley  with  that  Mr.  Silk ;  and  James  goes  too,  sir,  who  w^as  my 
lady's  page,  and  Crupper,  the  coachman,  and  no  end  of  the  servant- 
girls.  Whether  they've  all  turned  Papists  I  can't  say,  for  they  keeps 
their  thoughts  pretty  much  to  themselves.  The  servants'  hall  isn't  a 
bit  like  what  it  was,  Mr.  Miles,  in  the  days  that  is  gone — that's  a  fact, 
sir." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,  Thomas,"  said  Miles.  *'  But  how  is  it  that 
you  haven't  gone  there  also,  even  for  curiosity's  sake  ?" 

"  Because,  sir,  father  and  mother  were  straightforward  people,  and 
we  were  aH  sent  to  a  Sunday  school — that  is,  my  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  they  taught  us ;  and  at  school  we  learned  all  about  Eome  and 
Papist  errors,  and  how  the  people  were  taught  to  worship  saints,  and 
maJce  offerings  to  them — that  is,  to  the  priests — and  pay  for  getting 
souls  out  of  purgatory — when  there's  no  such  place — that  the  priests 
may  get  the  money,  and  to  buy  indulgences,  that  they  may  do  all  sorts 
of  wickedness,  and  that  the  Pope's  money-boxes  may  be  filled ;  and 
then,  sir,  we  all  were  taught  to  read  our  Bibles." 

''  I  understand,  Thomas ;  I  don't  think  that  there's  much  fear  of 
your  going  over !"  observed  Miles.  "  Hold  fast  to  that,  and  remember 
that  you  do  not  let  any  one  know  that  you  have  told  me  this.    Per- 
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haps  things  may  mend.  I  will  remain  till  Miss  Leicester  is  at  liberty 
to  see  me.  Don't  mind  me ;  go  to  the  hall  and  say  nothing.  I  can 
take  good  care  of  myself." 

Miles  Ealkner  took  up  a  book  and  sat  reading  for  some  time,  os 
trying  to  read,  for  his  thoughts  kept  continually  turning  to  hia  cousin 
and  the  difficulties  which  surrounded  her.  At  length  he  grew  weary 
of  sitting  quiet,  and,  seizing  his  bat,  took  his  way  by  a  side-entrance 
through  a  conservatory  into  the  grounds.  He  looked  at  his  watch. 
"  It  is  still  half  an  hour  to  luncheon -time,"  he  said  to  himself.  "  I 
must,  without  fail,  see  Julia  then.  That  woman  can  have  no  pretence 
for  keeping  me  from  her."  He  walked  rapidly  round  the  lake  and 
along  some  of  the  paths  through  the  woods,  and  was  returning  bj  the 
more  ornamented  part  of  the  grounds,  where  rock-work  and  flowers 
and  arbours  abounded,  when,  as  he  was  passing  near  a  summer-houBe, 
he  heard  roices.  He  would  have  refrained  even  from  looking  in,  but 
his  name  was  called.  He  looked  round,  and  saw  Julia  resting  on  a 
seat,  and  Sir  Guy  Lushingham  standing  before  her.  She  sprang  up  as 
her  cousin  came  near,  and,  taking  his  hand,  exclaimed : 

"  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you.  Miles.     When  did  you  come  ?" 

"  A  couple  of  hours  ago.  I  was  informed  that  you  were  engaged 
and  could  not  see  me,  so,  of  course,  I  waited  till  you  were  disengaged." 

"  How  very  strange.  I  was  not  told  that  you  were  here.  However, 
come  in  to  luncheon — it  will  be  on  the  table  soon." 

She  had  not  even  turned,  while  she  was  speaking,  to  Sir  Guy,  who 
stood  looking  rather  sheepish,  not  knowing  whether  he  ought  to  stay 
or  to  take  his  leave.  Whatever  the  object  of  his  interview  with  the 
heiress,  it  did  not  appear  to  have  been  very  successfuL 

**  I — I — am  afraid  I  cannot  do  myself  the  honour  of  being  among 
your  guests  at  luncheon,"  he  stammered  out.  "I  have  an  engage- 
ment which  calls  me  imperatively  away." 

"  Oh,  pray  do  not  let  us  detain  you  a  moment !"  she  answered,  with 
marked  coldness.  **  If  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  order  your  horse 
when  you  reach  the  house,  it  will  be  brought  round  to  you  imme- 
diately.    Good-bye  to  you.  Sir  Guy !" 

The  baronet  looked  stupified,  and,  making  an  awkward  bow  to  the 
lady  and  her  cousin,  took  the  way  towards  the  house. 

Julia,  as  soon  as  the  baronet  had  disappeared,  took  her  cousin's  arm, 
which  he  offered,  for  she  looked  as  if  she  required  support.  He  felt 
hers  tremble  as  they  walked  slowly  onward,  and  her  manner,  which  had 
been  so  free,  like  that,  indeed,  of  a  near  relation,  suddenly  became 
timid  and  reserved. 

^^Yes,"  she  answered  to  a  question  her  cousin  put  to  her,  "Sir 
Guy  has  made  me  an  offer  ;  but,  independent  of  other  circumstances, 
he  rested  his  claims  on  grounds  which  would  prevent  me  from  accept- 
ing any  man.  He  scarcely  said  a  word  about  his  affection  or  esteem 
even,  but  talked  almost  entirely  about  the  contiguity  of  our  estates, 
and  the  suitableness  of  such  a  union  between  people  of  the  same  rank 
and  fortune.  He  should  not  have  touched  on  such  a  subject  so  soon 
after  my  dear  father's  death ;  and  he  is,  besides,  a  man  for  whom  I  feel 
-—I  know  not  why—- I  should  never  have  that  respect  which  a  woman 
should  entertain  for.  her  husband." 
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«  Cogent  reaaoQf,  dear  Julia;  and  you  have  acted  moat  wisely  and 
most  like  younelj^"  aaid  Milea,  looking  round  on  her  with  a  look  of 
calm  approval.  "  But  you  have  not  given  aa  another  reason  that  3ic 
Guy  has  become  a  Soman  Catholio." 

^'  Sir  Guy  turned  Catholic  I"  exclaimed  Julia,  in  a  tone  of  astonish** 
ment.  '^  He  hsA  not  said  a  word  about  it,  nor  has  Mra.  Mapberly,  and 
she  would  certainly  have  heard  of  it  if  such  were  the  case.  However^ 
I  have  seen  so  few  people,  that  I  know  nothing  that  takas  place  out* 
nde  the  park  gates,  and  Mrs.  Macherly  has  been  unwilling  to  let  me 
go  out  among  the  cottagers,  as  she  says  that  a  bad  fever  is  raging 
among  them,  highly  infectious,  though  not  generally  fatal.  Had  it 
been  true,  I  think  that  Mr.  Surplice  would  have  told  me.*' 

"  What  1  that  there  is  a  fever  raging,  or  that  Sir  Guy  has  turned 
Somanist  ?"  asked  Miles,  in  his  old  joking  tone. 

'^  What !  have  you  any  doabts  about  the  fever  F"  asked  Julia. 

"  Certainly ;  for  on  my  way  here  I  passed  old  Quartbottle,  and  be 
told  me  that  there  was  nothing  doing  in  his  way.  Nobody  to  kill,  and 
nobody  to  cure;  he  never  knew  the  parish  so  healthy,'^ answered 
Miles. 

^Yery  extraordinary  indeed!"  exclaimed  Julia,  stopping  short. 
They  had  taken  a  turn,  and  were  moving  away  from  the  housa  "  But 
if  my  information  is  correct,  so  may  also  be  yours." 

**  Certainly  mine  is  only  from  common  report,"  said  Miles ;  then, 
reooUecting  what  he  had  heard  the  previous  evening,  he  asked, ''  Why 
do  you  suppose  that  Mrs.  Macherly  would  have  heea  informed  of  it 
had  Sir  Guy  gone  over  to  Borne  ?'* 

**  Because  she  has  lately  received  several  visits  from  a  foreign  abb^ 
and  two  priests  whom,  she  says,  she  knew  abroad,  and  that  they  were 
very  kind  and  polite  to  her ;  and  that  though  they  tried  to  convert  her, 
ahe  could  not  but  feel  grateful  to  them,  for  they  are  such  excellent 
men,  and,  after  all,  only  a  shade  between  their  faith  and  ours," 
answered  Julia,  in  a  frank  tone. 

"Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  them  yourself?" 
aaked  Miles. 

"Yes;  she  begged  to  introduce  them  tome,  and,  as  ministers  of  re- 
ligion, I  did  not  like  to  refuse  them,  and  I  found  them  most  agreeable, 
well-informed,  amiable  men,"  answered  Julia. 

"  Amiable-mannered  men,  possibly,"  said  Miles.  "  Then  one  of  the 
neports  I  heard  is  not  without  foundation.  I  wUl  inquire  into  this 
matter,  and  let  you  know  the  truth.  As  you  have  seen  Mr.  Surplioe 
and  his  sister,  I  wonder  neithler  of  them  told  you  of  the  current  re- 
ports." 

"Neith^  of  them  ever  mention  Sir  Guy;  indeed,  Mr.  Surplice 
comes  here  in  his  character  of  a  minister  of  religion,  and,  as  far  as  po»* 
aible,  I  avoid  every  other  topic,"  said  Julia,  ingenuously.  "  He  has 
been  a  great  support  and  comfort  to  me  in  my  sorrow,  and  I  think 
very  highly  of  him.  His  sister  has  been  long  my  friend,  though  I 
might  wish  certain  things  altered  about  her," 

"  I  have  seen  very  little  of  her,  and  less  of  her  brother,"  said  Miles. 
"  I  am  given  to  understand  that  he  has  been  introducing  a  good  many 
innovations  of  late  in  the  service  and  the  appearance  of  the  church. 
Is  that  the  case  P" 
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*^  He  has  been  beautifying  tbe  edifice,  and  restoring;,  lie  assures  me, 
what  in  purer  days  gone  by  were  the  established  customs  of  the 
Church,  all  symbolical  of  its  deep  and  hidden  mysteries,  and  giying  a 
unity  and  brilliancy  to  the  spiritual  edifice,  which  has  been  deca^^ing 
and  fading  during  the  last  three  hundred  years,  since  the  glorious 
building  was  rent  asunder  by  the  dreadful  schism  caused  by  Luther 
and  his  coadjutors.  These  are  his  own  words ;  for  you  know  that  till 
lately  I  never  turned  my  attention  to  these  things,  and  now  I  am  not 
perfectly  clear  about  them,  but  his  arguments  appear  veiy  strong.  It 
must  be  a  great  thing  to  have  unity;  and  Christianity  being  so 
beautiful,  surely  we  should  have  everything  beautiful  connected  with 
it ;  beautiful  edifices,  and  beautiful  paintings  and  statues,  and  beauti- 
ful vestments,  and  beautiful  music,  and  holy  men  and  women  united 
together,  and  employed  solely  in  singing  its  praises  and  performing  its 
services ;  and  surely  must  it  not  be  an  act  well  pleasing  in  the  sight  of 
Heaven  if  we  devote  our  property  and  our  lives  in  bringing  about  so 
glorious  a  result  p" 

A  smile  bad  begun  to  play  round  Miles  Falkner*s  handsome  mouth 
when  Julia  began  to  speak,  but  as  she  went  on  he  grew  grave. 

"  I  had  no  idea  things  had  come  to  this  pass,"  he  said  to  himself. 
"  Still  I  don't  think  the  nonsense  has  sunk  very  deep,  and  she  was 
always  open  to  reason.'' 

,  They  were  walking  very  slowly.  He  turned  round  and  looked  her 
full  in  the  face  with  that  gentle,  kind  expression  his  features  always 
wore  when  he  spoke  to  her. 

"  Dear  cousin,'*  he  said,  quietly,  "  I  think  that  I  can  show  you  that 
unity  can  exist  among  rogues  and  others  who  have  no  claim  to  excel- 
lence or  reverence ;  that  though  Christianity  is  beautiful,  it  being^  also 
spiritual,  and  infiuencing,  as  it  should,  every  action  of  our  lives,  it  re- 
quires neither  beautiful  edifices,  statues,  pictures,  nor  music  to  forward 
its  objects ;  nay,  that,  however  beautiful  in  themselves,  they  may  be 
employed  in  diametrical  opposition  to  spiritual  religion ;  and  as  for 
holy  men  and  women,  if  ^ou  knew  the  world  as  I  do,  you  would  know 
that  such  never  have  existed,  and  never  can,  unless  engaged  in  the 
active  duties  of  life,  and  in  their  proper  relations  as  fathers  and 
mothers  of  families,  or  assistants  to  those  who  are.  In  my  opinion,  the 
mother  nursing  one  child  and  teaching  another  to  lisp  the  name  of 
its  Creator,  or  knitting  a  sock,  for  that  matter,  is  a  more  holy  woman 
than  a  miserable  pining  nun  deprived  of  all  the  gentle  endearments  of 
another's  love." 

At  that  moment  Mrs.  Macherly  stood  before  them.  Her  eye  flashed^ 
her  lip  quivered.  She  must  have  overheard  what  had  been  said.  By 
a  strong  efibrt  she  conquered  feelings  which,  seldom  aroused,  must 
have  agitated  her  the  more. 

'*  I  thought  that  Sir  Guy  Lushingham  was  with  you,  Misa 
Leicester?"  she  said,  in  a  tone  still  trembling,  in  spite  of  her 
attempts  to  calm  it. 

"  He  went  away  half  an  hour  ago.  But  I  thought  that  you  were 
acquainted  with  my  cousin,  Mr.  Miles  Falkner,"  said  Julia. 

The  lady,  in  her  agitation,  had  forgotten  to  show  the  slightest 
recognition  of  him.    His  comment  was,  "  Then  the  story  I  heard  i» 
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true.  I  muBb  keep  a  narrow  watch  on  that  M;oman.  The  sooner  she 
is  away  the  better." 

'^  I  am  Borrj  that  I  did  not  make  a  deeper  impression  on  you,"  he 
said,  putting  out  his  han(^  and  laughing.  "  I  dare  say,  now,  you  don't 
remember  whether  I  take  sugar  in  my  tea  or  not  P" 

The  lady  turned  away  her  head.  She  felt  that  she  had  betrayed 
herself,  and  that  she  was  in  the  presence  of  one  who  had  seen  through 
her.  They  went  in  to  luncheon.  Miss  Etheldreda  Surplice  was  in  the 
house,  and  her  brother  soon  made  his  appearance.  Miles  could  have 
no  more  private  conversation  with  his  cousin,  and  whether  or  not  from 
a  sign  from  Mrs.  Macherly,  Surplice  carefully  avoided  all  topics  which 
could  have  led  Miles  from  expressing  a  difference  of  opinion.  On  the 
contrary,  he  wad  the  courteous,  a£fable  man  of  the  world,  and  MUes 
thought  him  a  much  pleasanter  fellow  than  he  had  expected. 

Mrs.  Macherly  toot  very  good  care  that  Miles  shomd  not  enjoy  an- 
other moment's  conversation  in  private  with  his  cousin,  and  at  length 
he  was  compelled  to  order  his  horse.  He  purposed  returning  the  next 
day,  though  he  took  care  not  to  say  so  to  any  one  present.  In  the 
mean  time  he  was  not  idle;  he  got  Mrs.  Higgins's  address  from 
Thomas,  and  he  employed  two  or  three  trusty  people  to  make  certain 
inquiries  of  importance  to  his  object.  The  next  morning  he  got  a 
letter  summoning  him  to  London.  He  wrote  immediately  to  Caroline, 
giving  her  an  outline  of  what  he  had  heard,  entreating  her  to  go  to  the 
abbey  without  delay,  and  advising  her  how  to  act.  He  went  away, 
however,  notwithstanding  these  precautions,  with  certain  forebodings 
of  ill. 

CHAPT£R  TI. 
MILBS  SETS  AN  EXAMPLE  TO  HONEST  ENQLISHHEN,  AND  BIDES  DOWN  THE  F0XB8. 

DiBECTLY  Miles  Falkner  was  at  liberty,  he  hurried  back  to  the 
abbey.  Thomas  opened  the  door.  Yes,  Miss  Barnard  had  come,  but 
Miss  Leicester  was  ill,  and  unable,  he  was  told  to  say,  to  see  any  one, 
scarcely  Miss  Barnard  herself.  Miles,  knowing  what  he  did  now 
know,  resolved  not  to  be  defeated  in  his  purpose  of  seeing  Julia.  He 
sent  up  his  card  to  Miss  Barnard,  begging  her  to  come  down  to  him. 
She  soon  appeared,  with  traces  of  annoyance  and  agitation  on  her 
countenance.  Mrs.  Macherly  had  treated  her  with  rudeness,  and 
Julia  had  begged  her  not  to  remain  more  than  a  couple  of  minutes  in 
the  room  at  a  time,  though,  as  far  as  she  could  judge,  -she  was  as 
well  as  usual,  and  Mr.  and  Miss  Surplice  came  and  remained  for  hours 
at  a  time  with  her ;  indeed,  unless  he  had  lately  gone  away,  Mr.  Sur- 
plice was  still  with  her. 

"  Caroline,  we  must  employ  strong  measures,  or  Julia  will  commit 
some  fatal  error  of  which  she  will  repent  all  her  life,"  exclaimed 
Miles.  "  I  have  taken  some  steps  already.  I  sent  for  Higgins,  whom 
Mrs.  Macherly,  as  she  caUs  herself,  has  most  vilely  calumniated. 
Prom  the  information  I  received  from  Higgins,  I  have  been  enabled 
to  institute  legal  proceedings  against  the  lady.  To-morrow  morning 
she  wrill  receive  a  lawyer's  letter  which  will  astonish  her,  and,  though 
we  may  not  be  able  to  prove  everything,  all  I  want  is  to  get  her  into 
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court,  so  that  we  may  bring  all  her  antecedents  and  present  proceed- 
ings to  light.  I  ^ave  got  my  thumb  also  on  Master  Silk,  and,  clever 
as  he  and  this  womaga  think  themselves,  they  made  a  fata)  mistake  in 
getting  rid  of  poor  Higgins  in  the  manner  they  did.  The  prooeedings 
of  all  these  Eomish  priests  who  have  been  brought  to  the  house  wUl 
be  inquired  into,  and  Julia's  eyes  will  be  opened  wide  enough  then,  if 
they  are  not  bef6re.  Let  us  get  rid  of  the  Papists,  and  we  can  easOy 
manage  to  drive  away  their  jackal,  if  Julia,  in  the  mean  time,  does  not 
dismiss  him." 

^'I  am,  indeed,  relieved  by  what  you  tell  me,  but  I  am  every 
moment  dreading  what  will  happen.  It  is  extraordinary  the  infloenee 
those  people  have  gained  over  Julia's  mind,"  said  Caroline. 

^*  It  will  be  for  us,  then,  the  greater  satisfaction  to  upset  it,  and  to 
restore  her  to  liberty,"  answered  Miles,  in  a  confident  tone  ;  ^*  and  now 
I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  do  something  very  outrageous.  Take  me  up 
into  Julia's  sitting-room,  introduce  me  suddenly,  and  trust  to  me  for 
obtaining  her  forgiveness  both  for  yourself  as  well  as  for  myself." 

We  must  intrude  into  the  boudoir  of  the  lady  of  the  mansion. 
Julia  Leicester  was  seated  at  the  fire  in  a  high-backed  oak  chair ;  it 
had  been  her  father's,  and  she  had  taken  to  it.  She  was  beautiful  as 
ever ;  a  slight  pallor  was  on  her  cheek,  but  that  was  the  only  troee  of 
illness,  and  might  have  been  produced  by  care  and  thought.  Before 
her  stands  in  glosi^  habiliments,  with  hair  freshly  curled  and  cravat 
atiif  and  speckless,  the  Eeverend  Ambrose  Surplice,  the  vicar  of  the 
parish.     Suddenly  he  drops  on  one  knee. 

"  Oh !  adorable  lady,  I  can  no  longer  resist  the  feeling  which  impels 
me  to  declare  how  I  admire,  how  I  love  you !  Let  us  together  carry 
out  those  noble  projects  for  the  renovation  of  our  holy  church,  of 
which  we  have  so  frequently  talked."  He  endeavoured  to  take  her  hand, 
but  it  was  far  from  unresisting,  for  she  drew  it  suddenly  away,  and 
perhaps  the  look  of  astonishment  and  annoyance  which  waa  dflpisted 
m  her  countenance  stopped  the  flow  of  his  eloquence,  for  he  could  only 
ejaculate,  **  Oh,  say  yeB--wDh,  say  yes  I" 

*'  No  1  you  have  misled  mo'^cruelly  misled  me,"  exclaimed  Julia, 
with  firmness.  **  I  entreat  you,  Mr.  Surplice,  to  rise  from  your  knee, 
and  put  an  end  to  this  scene,  discreditable  to  yon,  and  exeeiaively 
annoying  to  me." 

But  the  vicar  retained  his  position,  and  began  again  to  plead  in  still 
warmer  and  mors  forcible  language.  At  thn/b  moment  the  door  opened, 
and  Caroline  walked  in,  saying : 

^<  Dear  Julia,  I  have  brought  Cousin  Miles  to  see  you  !'* 

The  vicar  sprang  from  his  knees ;  not,  however,  before  Miles  had 
seen  the  attitude  he  had  assumed. 

"  My  dear  cousin,  how  thankful  I  am  to  see  you !"  exclaimed  Julia, 
rising  from  her  seat  and  giving  both  her  hands  to  Miles.  *^  I  have 
numberless  matters  of  importance  to  talk  to  you  about,  and  expected 
to  have  seen  you  many  days  ago," 

Miles  explained  that  he  kid  been  obliged  to  go  to  London  the 
day  after  he  had  last  seen  her. 

Mr.  Surplice,  casting  a  glance  of  reproach  at  Julia  and  one  of  angev 
at  Caroline  and  Miles,  and  wishing  them  a  fcmnal  good  morning,  took 
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his  hat  and  walked  out  of  the  room.  No  sooner  was  he  gone  than 
Julia  burst  into  tears. 

"  I  looked  for  consolation  and  counsel  at  his  haods,  and  he  has  de- 
ceived and  insulted  me!**  she  exclaimed,  bitterly.  "Cousin  Miles,  I 
want  your  advice ;  I  want  to  know  how  to  act.  I  am  assured  that  the 
lands  on  which  this  house  stands,  and  those  venerable  ruins,  once  a 
beautiful  abbey,  were  unjustly  taken  from  the  Church  by  Henry  VIII., 
and  bestowed  on  our  ancestor's,  and,  if  such  is  the  case,  once  knowing 
the  fact,  I  feel  that  no  blessing  can  rest  on  my  soul  if  I  retain  what 
belongs  to  another.  If  the  Church  has  a  prior  claim  to  Arening 
Abbey,  I  wish  to  resign  it — to  live  on  the  smallest  pittance  awarded 
me-— to  go  out  as  a  governess — to  work  for  ray  daily  bread — to  enter 
a  convent,  where,  with  other  sisters,  I  might  labour  for  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  the  ancient  order  of  things.'  I  cannot  retain  possession 
of  what  is  not  mine  own." 

"My  dear  Julia,  I  have  heard  every  word  you  have  said.  Now 
listen  for  a  moment.  You  speak  of  the  Church  as  of  some  visible 
existing  body.  If  you  mean  the  Church  of  Eome,  England  was  only 
for  a  period  under  her  sway,  and  has  long  ago  been  emancipated  from 
her  rule.  The  Church  lands,  as  they  were  call^,  belonged  to  the  English 
clergy — abbots,  monks,  friars,  priests,  and  others.  They  had  become 
a  very  disorderly  reprobate  set,  and  by  the  king,  through  the  prero- 
gative which  he  exercised,  were  deprived  of  their  lands;  the  best 
embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  Eeformation,  and  became  parish 
ministers,  the  rest  disappeared  after  their  short  and  bloody  tri- 
umph in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary.  But  supposing  that  you  are 
not  satisfied  with  this  account,  I  have  got  a  little  bit  of  family  histoiy 
which  will  prove  that  these  lands  are  most  justly  yours  by  all  the 
laws  of  inheritance.  In  Ccookback  Bichard's  reign  we  had  an 
ancestor.  Sir  Miles  Coverdale,  who  was  the  owner  of  all  the  broad 
acres  you  own,  and  of  others  also.  He  and  bis  wife  were  pious 
people,  for  I  find  that  they  gave  great  alms  to  the  poor,' and  also 
money  wherewith  they  might  pay  for  masses  for  the  good  of  the  souls 
of  their  deceased  relatives,  so  that  they  looked  after  the  interests  of 
the  dead  as  well  as  of  the  living.  This  was  an  encouragement  to  a 
certain  foreign  priest,  Father  Ambrose  by  name,  to  form  a  plan  by 
which  he  might  obtain  the  whole,  or  the  greater  part,  of  the  broaa 
lands  they  possessed  for  the  Church,  or  rather  for  himself,  for  his  aim 
was  to  build  an  abbey,  of  which  he  himself  was  to  be  tlie  abbot. 
While  Sir  Miles  was  on  one  occasion  from  home  at  midnight,  a 
beatific  vision  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  or  St.  Anne,  or  St.  Agatha,  ap- 
peared to  Dame  Coverdale,  and  informed  her  that  her  husband's  life 
was  in  great  danger,  but  that  if  she  would  swear  not  to  rest  day  or 
night  in  persuading  him  to  resign  the  estate  of  Avening  into  the  hands 
of  the  Church,  she  would  instantly  fly  to  his  assistance.  Could  a  fond 
and  aifectionate  wife  hesitate?  She  took  the  required  oath — the 
vision  disappeared,  leaving  an  odour  of  sweet  incense  behind  her. 
When  Sir  Miles  returned  home,  he  narrated  how  he  had  been  at* 
tacked  by  a  band  of  robbers ;  that  he  was  about  to  be  slain,  having 
lost  his  sword,  which  had  been  abstracted  from  his  side,  when  the 
villain  suddenly  fled,  crying  out  that  the  saints  were  fighting  again«t 
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them.  Dame  Coverdale  then  told  what  she  had  seen,  and  of  course, 
after  this,  there  was  no  longer  any  ^ouht  in  the  minds  of  pious  people 
what  should  be  done.  Avening  was  made  over  to  Father  Ambrose, 
who  built  an  abbey,  of  which  he  became  abbot,  while  Sir  Miles  and  his 
dame  lived  in  a  small  house  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  they  con- 
tinued to  employ  themselves  ia  works  of  charity.  A  great  scandal 
occurred  at  this  time.  A  nun  fled  from  a  neighbouring  convent  with 
one  of  the  monks.  Some  few  years  afterwards  the  ^ood  Sir  Miles  was 
on  a  journey,  when  he  found  two  people,  a  man  and  woman,  dying  by 
the  roadside.  He  stopped  to  assist  them,  like  a  good  Samaritan  as 
he  was.  They  knew  him.  One  confessed  that  he  had  been  once 
engaged,  with  others,  by  Father  Ambrose  to  act  the  part  of  a  robber, 
and  had  stolen  Sir  Miles's  sword;  the  other,  that  she  had  been 
employed  by  the  same  venerable  personage  to  represent  the  saintly 
female  in  the  beatific  vision  which  had  appeared  to  Dame  Coverdale 
at  the' same  time.  Whether  this  discovery  increased  the  old  knight's 
respect  for  religion  I  cannot  say.  He  tried  hard  to  get  back  his 
lands,  but  might  as  well  have  attempted  to  drag  its  prey  from  the 
claws  of  a  lion.  His  sons,  meantime,  had  been  compelled  to  depend 
on  their  swords  for  support.  The  eldest  died  on  Bosworth  Field  fight- 
ing for  Eichard ;  the  second  joined  Henry  the  Seventh,  and,  under  him 
and  his  son,  rose  to  influence ;  and  his  son,  who  had  an  only  daughter, 
succeeded  in  getting  back  part  of  the  lands  out  of  which  the  grand- 
father had  been  swindled.  You  inherit  through  that  daughter.  If, 
after  knowing  this,  you  think,  dear  Julia,  that  the  Church  has  a  claim 
on  your  lands,  by  all  means  give  them  up.  In  my  humble  opinion, 
the  noble  fraternity  of  the  swell  mob  have  quite  as  great  a  claim  on 
the  society  of  swindling  letter-writers,  on  the  plea  of  inheritance  of 
talents  if  not  of  name.    What  say  you  ?" 

**  Yes,"  said  Julia ;  '^  but  it  is  very  sad  to  think  that  such  things 
were." 

'*  And  are,"  said  Cousin  Miles,  emphatically. 

The  next  day  Mrs.  Higgins  arrived  at  the  abbey  with  a  detective, 
sent  for  by  Miles  Falknei*.  Julia  was  truly  glad  to  see  her  faithful 
servant,  as  poor  Mrs.  Higgins  was  to  see  her.  When  search  was  made 
for  Mrs.  Miacherly,  she  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  Two  of  her  boxes 
had  been  removed — so  the  housemaid  who  attended  to  her  room 
asserted — the  rest  were  found  empty.  Mr.  Silk  disappeared  on  the 
same  dav.  Scandal  said  that  they  had  gone  off  together.  At  all 
events,  the  credit  of  the  Papists  was  saved,  and  the  exposure  of  the  two 
worthies  was  rendered  difficult.  Poor  Sir  Guy  remains  captive  under 
the  shackles  of  Bome,  whose  priests  drain  his  coffers  to  the  detriment 
of  his  Protestant  tenants ;  but  Julia  Leicester  completely  regained  her 
liberty,  and,  as  a  reward,  gave  her  hand  to  the  knight  who  had  freed 
her  from  her  bonds,  and  whose  straightforward,  honourable  character 
she  had  always  held  in  high  esteem,  which  ripening  into  affection,  she 
felt  that  he  would  afford  her  what  she  so  much  requured— support, 
counsel,  and  protection.  Etheldreda  Surplice  retired  into  a  convent, 
and  a  living  in  another  county  being  offered  to  the  Eeverend  Ambrose 
Surplice  by  a  semi- Papist  peer.  Miles  earnestly  advised  him  to  accept 
it,  and  to  take  his  stage  properties  with  him. 
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BT  UR8.  ALFRED  M.  HUN8TER. 

CHAPTER  V. 

"  WHAT  SHALL  I  DO  NOW  ?" 

Colonel  Home  and  Lady  Lenox  were  in  the  pleasant  '^  china  room*' 
at  Cragsmere.  The  former  was  writing  letters,  and  the  latter  puzzling 
over  the  intricacies  of  a  new  knitting  pattern,  when  a  servant  entered  and 
presented  a  card  to  his  mistress. 

*'  Errol !  Errol !''  said  the  old  lady,  knitting  her  brows ;  *^  for  whom  did 
he  ask?" 

'^  For  Miss  Charlton,  my  lady ;  and  when  I  said  the  young  lady  was 
too  ill  to  receive  visitors,  the  gentleman  sent  in  his  card  to  my  master ; 
but  as  Sir  Thomas  is  out " 

**  Yes,  yes,  I  see.     Show  him  in  here." 

'^  I  am  sorry  Miss  Charlton  is  too  ill  to  see  you,  Mr.  Errol,"  said  her 
ladyship,  when  the  first  rites  of  salutation  and  apology  had  been  duly 
performed. 

"  I  had  hoped  that  I  might  have  been  allowed  to  see  her,"  replied 
Arthur.  ^ 

**  Quite  impossible,  I  assure  yon.  We  at  first  thought  her  injuries  very 
serious  indeed,  but,  on  a  close  examination,  Mr.  Dyke  has  decided  that 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  her  being  quite  well  in  a  month  or  two.  How- 
ever, just  now  quiet  is  indispensable,  for  she  has  had  a  violent  shock,  and 
I  have  strict  orders  not  to  allow  her  to  be  disturbed." 

'*  May  I  request  you  to  tell  her  I  have  been  here,  and  that  I  most 
deeply  regret  not  having  seen  her  ?" 

<*  With  pleasure.  She  is  asleep  at  this  moment,  but  when  she  awakes 
I  shall  not  fail." 

**  Thank  you  very  much.  I  have  only  now  to  apologise  to  you  for  in- 
truding on  you." 

'^Oh!  pray  don't  mention  it.  Any  friend  of  Miss  Charlton's  is 
welcome  here.  I  suppose  you  purpose  making  some  stay  in  this  part  of 
the  worid?" 

'*  I  had  at  first  some  idea  of  staying  for  a  few  weeks,  but  now  I  think 
I  shall  return  home  for  a  time  and  fulfil  a  deferred  engagement.  Would 
you  kindly  tell  Lau — Miss  Charlton — that  I  will  write  to  her  ?" 

He  rose  to  go. 

''You  will  not  think  of  leaving  before  lunch,  Mr.  Errol?" 

*'  Thank  yon,  I  cannot  stay  to-day.  When  Miss  Charlton  is  better, 
I  will,  if  yon  allow  me,  do  myself  the  pleasure  of  calling  again." 

'<  Certainly ;  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  you  at  any  time." 

So  poor  Arthur  went  away,  and  Lady  Lenox,  turning  to  her  com- 
panion, said,  sharply, 

*'You  might  have  stopped  writing  %ni  helped  me  to  entertain  that 
poor  young  fellow." 

*'  Why  '  poor'?  And  why  was  I  specially  called  on  to  entertain  him?" 
asked  the  colonel,  with  a  half  smile. 
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"  Your  two  questions  can  be  answered  in  the  one  sentence.  Because 
your  stupid  perseverance  in  having  your  own  way,  and  taking  the  girl  to 
the  caves  instead  of  coming  back,  as  you  were  told,  to  lunch,  has  half 
killed  his  lady-love,  and  prevented  his  seeing  her.'' 

<'  In  the  first  place,  Miss  ChArlton  is  not  half  killed  ;  in  the  next,  the 
Fates  had  ordained  that  she  was  to  have  hurt  her  ankle  that  day,  and, 
whether  we  went  before  or  after  lunch,  the  thing  must  have  happened." 

'*  Well,  I  should  like  to  know  what  Mr.  Errol  would  have  said  had  he 
known  the  misfortune  was  owing  to  you  ?  I  declare  I  felt  tempted  to  tell 
hiin ;  it  so  provoked  me  to  hear  your  pen  go  scratch,  scratch,  over  the 
paper." 

^*  It  would  not  have  signified  a  straw  to  me.  I  am  truly  sorry  that  my 
awkwardness  should  have  caused  the  disaster,  but  certainly  I  shall  not 
trouble  myself  as  to  Mr.  Errors  opinion  of  the  matter,  even  supposing 
him  to  have  the  right  to  offer  one." 

<<  Right!     Why,  he  is  engaged  to  her." 

^'  That  may  be  a  very  good  reason  why  he  should  bully  Aer,  but  I  can't 
see  what  I  have  to  do  with  it." 

**  Can't  you?  A  nice  fellow  you  are,  gomg  about  the  country  leading 
girls  into  mischief,  and  breaking  thetr  legs,  and  then  washing  your  hands 
of  the  responsibility ;  and  as  for  bullying,  you  are  far  more  like  a  bully 
than  that  gentle-looking  creature." 

*''  My  dear  lady,  you  are  becoming  personal.  What  has  put  }'Our 
nerves  ajar  this  morning?" 

*<  Several  things.  A  lily  of  tne  field,  like  your  lordship,  wbo  neither 
toil  nor  spin,  cannot  be  expected  to  understand  my  troubles." 

'*  Impart  them.     If  trufe  sympathy  can  aid  you,  it  is  yom^" 

"  Don't  be  nonsensical     It  is  all  dreadfully  provoking." 

**What  have  I  done?  Peacefully  writing,  interfering  with  no  one. 
How  have  I  roused  your  indignation?" 

<^  There  I  have  done !  I  see  Sir  Thomas  coming,  and  lunch  is  served. 
Put  up  your  papers,  and  come  away." 

She  went  to  meet  her  husband  at  the  door. 

"  Who  was  the  young  roan  I  met  riding  out  of  the  gates?"  he  asked. 

"  Mr.  Errol,  Miss  Charlton's  lover." 

'<  A  pink-and-white  chap,  like  a  girl  himaelf.     W*hat  did  he  want?" 

«  To  see  Laura." 

«'  Did  he  see  her  p" 

*<No,  indeed,  she  was  asleep ;  but  if  she  had  not  been,  I  shoulH  not 
have  allowed  it" 

*<  A  thousand  ptttes,  isn't  it,  Dolly,  that  Home  should  have  miasad  that? 
He  wants  a  good  wife  to  settle  him  down." 

<*  I  declare  I  feel  quite  angry  about  it  A  diit  like  that,  scarcely  out 
of  the  schoolroom,  engaged  to  be  married ;  but  if  she  were  not.  Home  is 
so  obstinate,  and  so  spoiled  by  £ooiish  women,  that  ten  to  one  he  would 
never  think  of  her." 

*<  Thank  yen !"  said  the  <K>lonel,  ooaing  out  on  the  steps,  where  this 
colloquy  had  taken  place.  <'  You  are  one  of  the  '  foolish  woMen,'  then, 
for  you  do  more  to  spoil  me  tkap  any  one  else.  But  who  is  the  special 
'  she'  of  whom  I  would  never  think  ?" 

<<  You  shall  not  hear.     I  have  do  patience  with  you.    As  for  you,  Sir 
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Thomas^  yoa  might  have  told  me  he  was  coming  eavesdropping  behind 
me.'* 

"I  thonght  it  might  do  him  good  to  hear  a  little  of  your  plain- 
speaking,  my  dear." 

"  Oh,  if  that  were  any  use !     I  am  sure  he  gets  enough  of  it.** 

^*  Not  to-day;  you  have  been  as  enigmatical  as  a  Sphinx." 

''  That  is  because  Doran  has  burnt  the  jelly,  and  I  wished  to  have  it 
for  Laura  when  she  awakes.  And  Fanny  Iws  chipped  the  cover  of  the 
green  urn  in  the  lobby ;  and  besides,  as  to  my  other  troubles,  I  don't 
exactly  know  what  I  want,  or,  if  I  were  quite  dear  on  that  point,  whe- 
ther it  is  right  for  me  to  wish  anything  about  it." 

<«  It— what  is  the  mighty  *  it '  ?" 

**  That's  likely  to  be  no  concern  of  yours.  Gome,  Sir  Thomas,  lunch 
is  served,  and  I  have  fifty  things  to  do." 

By-and-by,  when  Colonel  Home  had  gone  out  with  hb  sketch-book, 
and  Sir  Thomas  was  off  to  his  rosery,  Lady  Lenox  betook  herself  to 
Laura's  room.  She  opened  the  door  noiselessly  and  peeped  in,  but  was 
met  by  a  bright  snule  from  the  patient. 

"  You  are  awake,  my  dear?" 

"  Yes  y  I  have  had  such  a  sweet  sleep." 

"  Did  you  dream  of  any  one  ?" 

''  NO;  I  think  it  was  too  sound  for  dreams,  and  I  feel  so  rested  and 
refreshed  now." 

"  That's  all  right.     There  has  been  a  visitor  here  for  you." 

"  For  me !     Mamma,  I  suppose." 

"  No ;  guess  again." 

Laura  flushed  brightly. 

"  Surely  not— not— —" 

"  Not  whom  ?" 

**  No  one  from  home  ?" 

'<  It  was  a  Mr.  Errol,  if  you  know  such  a  person— a  pretty,  dainty 
young  man." 

Laura  turned  her  face  from  the  light,  and  said ; 

«  You  are  so  good  to  me,  that  I  think,  since  he  has  been  here,  you 
ought  to  know.     I  should  like  to  tell  you." 

"  I  know  it  all,  my  dear.     Lucy  Charlton  told  us." 

"Oh!  did  she?" 

^*Tes.  I  think  it's  a  pity,  myself,  to  tie  a  girl  down  before  she 
can  know  her  own  mind.  I  suppose,  now,  that  is  the  first  man  you  ever 
saw,  except,  of  course,  your  father  ?" 

Laura  laughed.  ^'  I  have  known  him  all  my  life^"  ehe  said.  "  And 
his  mother  has  been  the  dearest  and  truest  friend  I  have  ever  known." 

"  Oh !  and  Jemmy  Jessamy  takes  up  the  rdle  of  deasest  and  truest 
now?" 

"  Dear  Lady  Lenox,  I  hope  you  are  not  angry  at  his  coming  here." 

"  Why  should  1  be,  my  dear  ?     Why  do  you  fancy  that  ?" 

"  I  can  hardly  tell.     I  fancy  I  can  feel  that  you  do  not  like  him." 

'<  Eidiculous!  Did  I  not  say  he  was  very  pretty,  and  got  up  as  if  he 
had  been  taken  out  of  a  bandbox  ?" 

<*  Yes ;  but  you  said  it  in  a  queer  way,  and  I  somehow  know  that  he 
has  made  a  disagreeable  impression  on  you." 
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'<  My  stars !  what  a  sharp  young  lady  I  have  got  to  do  with !  I  had 
need  watch  my  looks  and  words  when  you  are  by." 

"  Yes  ;  but  am  I  not  right  ?" 

"  If  I  were  to  say  yes,  you  would  feel  hurt  and  angry ;  and  I  will  not 
say  no,  for  I  saw  so  little  of  the  young  man  that  I  could  have  no  opinion 
whatever  about  him,  save  as  to  mere  externals,  and  I  have  said  honestly 
what  I  thought  of  them." 

"  Had  he  seen  mamma  ?" 

'^  I  suppose  so,  as  he  knew  of  your  accident.  He  wanted  to  see  you, 
but  you  were  asleep.  And,  besides,  I  thought  you  might  not  like  to 
receive  him  until  you  could  come  down-stairs." 

''You  were  quite  right.  I  sliall  so  much  prefer  seeing  him  then;  but 
I  suppose  he  was  disappointed  ?'* 

"  Of  course  he  was ;  he  said  he  would  write  to  you." 

''  Poor  Arthur  !     He  would  think  I  was  much  worse  than  I  am." 

"  He'll  live  through  the  trouble,  my  dear.     How  is  your  ankle  ?" 

^'{It  feels  enormously  weighty,  but,  I  think,  not  so  painful." 

"  It's  time  it  should  be  bathed  again.  Now,  you  are  not  to  make  the 
smallest  moveJhent.'* 

"  Thank  you  ;  how  much  trouble  you  take  for  me.  I  wonder  that 
you  should  be  so  good  to  me." 

"  Yes,  it  is  a  wonder;  but  I  can't  have  people  talking,  and  saying 
that  I  bribed  Colonel  Home  to  throw  you  down  the  cliff,  and  then  let 
you  die  for  want  of  care;  nothing  but  fear  of  that  would  make  me 
plague  myself  about  you." 

And  with  a  tenderness  in  marked  contrast  to  her  rough  speech,  the  old 
lady  bathed  and  bound  up  the  poor  swollen  limb.  When  all  this  was 
done,  she  drew  a  strip  of  bright-coloured  knitting  from  her  pocket  and 
sat  down  by  the  bed. 

Laura  watched  the  bright  needles  and  scarlet  W90I  tripping  each  other 
up  in  silence,  and  then  her  eyes  wandered  to  the  withe)?ed  face,  where 
hardness  and  kindliness  seemed  ever  combating ;  she  wondered  how  that 
face  had  looked  when  the  skin  had  been  smooth,  and  soft,  and  un- 
wrinkled — the  white  hair  brown  and  abundant — and  the  hollow,  faded 
eyes  bright  and  undimmed  by  time  and  tears.  Then  she  thought  of  the 
sad  story  she  had  heard — the  one  darling  son,  leaving  his  parents  full  of 
high  hopes  and  soaring  ambitions,  and  the  miserable  end  of  it  all.  Lady 
Lenox  looked  up  suddenly,  and  met  such  a  wistful  look  in  the  eyes  of  her 
young  guest,  that  she  said  :       4 

"  What  now,  miss  P  Are  you  fretting  for  Mrs.  Charlton  or  Mr.  Errol  ?" 

"  I  was  not  thinking  of  either." 

«  Of  what,  then  P" 

"Of  several  things." 

"  A  most  illogical  answer,  and  equivalent  to  saying  that  you  don't 
mean  to  tell  me ;  but  I  must  know,  for  all  that.     Come !  out  with  it." 

"  Are  we  in  the  palace  of  truth  ?"  asked  Laura,  smiling. 

'*  No,  it's  well  for  you  we  are  not;  you'd  hear  some  things  that  would 
not  please  you." 

"  Such  as ?"  asked  Laura. 

**  Not  being  in  the  palace  of  truth,  I  am  not  bound  to  answer;  but  I 
must  have  your  *  several  things.' " 
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"  It's  nothing  to  tell,"  said  Laura.  **  I  was  only  thinking  of  all  the 
trouble  there  seems  to  be  in  the  world,  and  why  it  should  be  allowed  to 
be;  and  when  I  shall  begin  to  have  my  grown-up  share,  and  what  it 
will  be— oh !  and  several  things  of  that  kind." 

"  A  cheerful  train  of  thought ;  what  set  it  going  ?** 
**  I  think  it  was  the  quiet,  and  the  seeing  you  knitting  so  peacefully  ; 
then  I  remembered  all  about  your  dreadful  sorrow,  and  I  wondered  if 
people  ever  get  over  such  thing^.** 

"  Some  do,  and  some  don't,  my  dear  ;  g^ef  comes  to  us  from  the  same 
Hand  that  sends  joy ;  and  we  have  only  to  bear  on,  and  trust  that  it  is 
never  sent  without  cause.  We  were  two  foolish  old  people,  and  we  thought 
our  boy  was  the  one  thing  in  the  world  for  which  we  were  to  live  and 
think  and  plan  and  save.  And  so  God  took  him  ;  but  I  know  now  that 
it  was  best.  Oh  yes !  I  can  feel  it  and  say  it  now.  But  oh,  Laura ! 
Laura !"  She  bent  her  head  on  her  hands,  and  two  or  three  sobs,  those 
hard  tearless  sobs  which  are  so  dreadful  to  hear  from  an  old  person,  shook 
her  from  head  to  foot.  After  a  minute  or  two  she  raised  her  face  again. 
"  Now,  my  dear,  we'll  talk  no  more  abqut  it,  for  it's  all  over,  only  the 
wound  bleeds  sometimes.  But  you  will  not  wonder  that  we  love  Colonel 
Home.  He  took  my  boy  in  his  arms,  and,  wounded  himself,  he  carried 
him  out  of  range  of  the  Russian  guns,  and  he  tended  him  when  he  was 
dying,  and  brought  me  his  brown  hair  and  his  last  words  ;  and  he  never 
told  us  all  he  had  done  for  our  darling,  we  heard  that  from  other  quarters. 
I  always  feel  as  if  there  were  something  of  my  Frank  about  him." 

Laura's  eyes  were  brimming  over  with  tears ;  she  made  no  effort  to 
speaK,  but  stroked  the  thin  hand  which  rested  on  her  pillow. 

"  I  have  made  you  cry,  my  dear  ;  a  nice  nurse  I  am.  Oh  dear !  As 
for  your  troubles,  Laura,  don't  be  in  a  hurry  to  find  them,  they'll  find  you 
soon  enough  ;  indeed,  I  dare  say  you  have  met  a  few  already  ;  Lucy  Charl- 
ton could  help  you  to  that." 

''Dear  Lady  Lenox,  I  am  sure  you  do  not  like  Mrs.  Charlton — 
mamma ;  but  I  am  sure  you  will  not  think  me  impertinent  for  saying  that 
I  think  you  ought  not  to  try  and  let  me  see  it.  If  I  have  not  been  very 
happy,  I  am  sure  I  have  often  been,  and  meant  to  be,  very  provoking. 
Ana  I  have  been  very  unfair  towards  mamma,  for  I  determined  not  to 
like  her ;  and  a  step-mother  has  a  difficult  part  to  play  even  in  favourable 
circumstances,  how  much  more  when  she  is  met  by  positive  dislike.  You 
have  hinted  to  me  that  you  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  what  went  on  at 
Charlwood,  but  please  don't  speak  of  it  to  me,  for  I  must  not  listen,  and 
I  should  be  so  sorry  you  should  think  me  ungrateful." 
Lady  Lenox  stooped  and  kissed  the  truthful  earnest  face. 
"  You  are  a  good  girl,"  she  said,  ''  and  I  will  not  hurt  you  again.  But 
when  old  people  are  alone,  with  no  children  of  their  own,  rich,  and  with 
tribes  of  relations  watching  for  them  to  drop,  that  they  may  pounce 
on  what  is  left  behind,  they  are  apt  to  grow  soured  and  malicious.  The 
mind  is  more  given  to  contract  than  expand,  Laura,  if  left  to  itself,  and 
our  views  of  life  narrow  as  our  interests  become  fewer.  I  was  not  always 
the  cantankerous  old  woman  I  am  now.  But  I'll  say  nothing  more  to 
you  about  Lucy  Charlton." 

•'Thank  you  so  much;  she  has  often  been  very  kind  to  me,  and  of  late 
especially." 
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"  "Well,  well,  my  dear,  we'll  dismiss  her  from  our  thoughts,  or  at  least 
from  our  conversation,  for  I  have  a  strong  distaste  to  her,  and  always  had,, 
and  she  returns  the  compliment." 

Next  day  came  Arthur's  promised  letter.  Therein  he  explained  that  his 
mother  had  meant  to  have  invited  some  very  old  friends  to  stay  at  Fel- 
tham  Abbey,  but  in  consequence  of  Arthur's  strong  wish  to  see  Laura, 
had  deferred  doing  so  until  her  son's  return  from  Whitecliflfe.  Now,  how- 
ever, as  Arthur  understood  that  he  could  not  see  Laura  for  some  time,  he 
had  thought  it  best  to  return  home,  and  have  his  mother's  friends  at  the 
abbey,  so  as  to  be  at  liberty  by  the  time  Laura  should  be  well  enough  to 
leave  her  room. 

The  letter  was  on  the  whole  very  affectionate,  yet  there  was  through 
it  all  a  tone  of  pique  and  pettishness  which  struck  Laura  as  being  un- 
reasonable, and  the  sharp  eyes  of  her  hostess  detected  in  the  girl's 
manner  a  perplexed  uneasiness  which  her  shrewd  wit  was  not  slow  to 
connect  with  the  letter  received  that  morning.  Prompt  to  speak  out  her 
thoughts,  she  did  not  fail  to  bring  them  to  light  as  usual,  and  as  she  sat 
by  Laura's  bed  while  the  invalid  ate  her  early  dinner,  she  opened  the 
subject. 

"  Laura !  you  ate  no  lunch,  and  now  you  are  playing  with  your  dinner. 
What's  the  matter  ?  I  suspect  you  had  bad  news  in  that  letter  I  brought 
you  this  morning.'* 

*'  I  assure  you  you  are  mistaken." 

"  Am  I  ?     There  was  nothing  unpleasant,  then  ?" 

"  Really  nothing,  Lady  Lenox ;  that  is,  nothing  to  which  I  could  give 
a  name,  even  in  my  own  thoughts ;  one  is  so  fanciful  at  times.  And  «fter 
all  there  is  really  nothing  in  my  letter  to  make  any  one  but  a  goose  un- 
comfortable." » 

"  Then  you  are  a  goose,  for  you  are  not  like  the  same  creature  you  were 
this  morning." 

"  Well !  yes,  I  dare  say  you  are  right.  I  suppose  this  staying  in  bed, 
so  contrary  to  what  I  have  been  accustomed  to,  has  made  me  nervous ; 
and  although  that  letter  was  as  kind  as  it  could  be,  I  thought  there  was 

an  atmosphere  about  it  as  if  Ar Mr.  Errol  were  not  pleased;  yet 

there  is  not  one  word  or  phrase  in  it  which  could  give  rise  to  my  im- 
pression." 

"  You  may  be  sure  you  are  right ;  he  is  just  the  sort  of  man  to  be 
angry  with  a  woman  for  falling  and  being  very  much  hurt." 

''  How  ridiculous !  Indeed,  Lady  Lenox,  you  do  not  at  all  understand 
him." 

''  No,  my  dear.     I  hope  he  understands  himself" 

*<  Now  you  ought  not  to  speak  of  him,  because  you  know  you  do  not 
like  him ;  and  not  knowing  him,  your  dislike  must  be  a  mere  senseless 
prejudice,  as  you  said  of  my  dislike  to  your  cap  this  morning."  From 
which  speech  it  will  be  seen  that  Laura  was  very  much  at  her  ease  with 
the  old  lady. 

"  Come,  saucebox  !  my  cap  is  a  beauty,  and  so  is  Mr.  Errol,  and  in  all 
my  life  I  never  could  abide  a  beauty-man.  I  don't  dispute  his  being  per- 
fection in  every  way,  but  he  is  not  the  style  of  man  I  admire.  However, 
as  I  am  not  going  to  marry  him,  I  dare  say  he  will  survive  the  want  of 
my  approbation." 
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"You  were  so  good  to  me  about  mamma  that  I  am  tempted  to  try  if 
you  will  be  as  good  about  this  matter.  Eveu  if  I  had  not  promised  to 
marry  Arthur,  I  must  always  lore  him,  for  I  know  how  very  good  be  is ; 
but  as  I  shall  probably  be  his  wife,  you  must  no*  say  anything  against 
him." 

•*  You  are  quite  spoiled.  You  were  tolerably  meek  three  days  ago,  now 
you  are  become  Actatonal  and  impudent.  Fll  send  you  back  to  your  step- 
mother until  you  get  back  your  good  behaviour." 

"  Ah !  now  I  know  you  are  not  vexed,  and  will  do  exactly  what  I  have 
asked  you." 

"Fll  make  no  promises.  You  are  a  little  serpent,  and  can  fool  me  to 
the  top  of  my  bent.  One  comfort  is,  though,  that  I  know  perfectly  well 
I  am  being  fooled.  Do  you  know  that  Mr.  Dyke  says  you  may  be  carried 
to  the  sofa  next  week  ?** 

"  May  I  ?  T  am  so  glad  !  And  yet  if  it  had  not  been  for  my  wretched 
ankle  I  should  never  hav«  had  you  for  my  friend ;  so,  after  all,  my  fell  has 
had  its  advantages.'' 

•*  I  was  your  friend  long  before  I  saw  you,  Laura.  I  had  always  had 
a  strange  pity  and  interest  for  the  little  girl  who  got  Lucy  Lenox  for  a 
step-mother.  Well !  Fm  not  going  to  say  anything  more,  you  need  not 
remind  me ;  but  you  see  old  habit  is  strong,  and  I  have  been  accustomed 
to  abuse  the  woman  regularly  to  Sir  Thomas." 

It  was  a  fortnight  from  the  time  of  Laura*s  accident  before  she  was 
able  to  bear  being  carried  down-stairs  to  the  drawing-room,  and  her  re- 
appearance was  signalised  by  a  little  family  fi&te,  at  which  Mrs.  Charlton 
and  the  children  assisted.  Colonel  Home  was  still  at  Cragsmere,  nor  did 
he  seem  to  have  any  present  intention  of  leaving.  It  was  not  difficult  to 
flatter  Mrs.  Charlton's  vanity,  and  the  colonel,  in  his  lazy  way,  seemed 
to  make  it  his  peculiar  study  to  please  her.  Before  she  and  the  children 
left  in  the  evening,  she  was  for  a  short  time  alone  with  Laura,  and 
hastened  to  use  the  opportunity  by  leaving  her  step-daughter  a  subject 
for  pleasant  meditations. 

"  Don't  you  think  you  could  walk  if  you  tried,  Laura  ?" 

"  I  should  be  sorry  to  try,  mamma.  Mr.  Dyke  especially  ordered  me 
not  to  attempt  putting  my  foot  to  the  ground.  He  said  I  should  cer- 
tainly undo  all  that  has  been  done  if  I  tried  it." 

"  Well,  with  care  we  can  have  you  removed  in  a  day  or  two.  The  old 
people  have  been  very  kind  indeed,  but,  you  know,  it  is  for  the  sake  of 
your  connexion  with  me,  and  I  really  do  not  like  incurring  further  obli- 
gations, especially  when  I  know  their  ways  so  well,  and  am  sure  they 
will  talk  of  it  for  years." 

"I  don't  think  you  quite  understand  them.  I  love  Lady  Lenox 
dearly,  and,  although  I  have  been  a  sad  trouble,  I  feel  quite  certain  she 
does  not  think  so.     I  am  sure  she  likes  me." 

"  What  a  charming  person  you  must  be  to  have  conquered  the  heart 
of  the  most  selfish  old  woman  in  England !  And  as  for  loving  her,  I 
cannot  understand  those  temperaments  which  attach  themselves  warmly 
to  a  stranger,  while  they  turn  from  those  who  from  years  of  solicitude  and 
tenderness  have  really  some  claim  on  their  capricious  affections." 

"  Indeed,  mamma,  I  am  not  ungrateful  for  any  kindness  I  have  ever 
received;  but,  being  ill  in  this  house,  I  have,  of  course,  seen  so  much  of 
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Lady  Lenox,  and  she  has  been  so  good  to  me,  that  I  don't  see  how  I 
could  help  loving  her.** 

'*  Has  Colonel  Home  been  verj  good  to  yoa  also  ?** 

There  was  something  so  significant  in  the  tone  of  this  question  and  the 
look  which  accompanied  it,  that  Laura  coloured  with  indignation,  but, 
looking  full  in  her  step-mother's  face,  she  answered : 

^'  I  have  never  seen  Colonel  Home  since  that  day  till  this,  and  I  have 
heard  very  little  about  him.'* 

"  Don't  look  so  furious.  I  merely  wished  to  warn  you,  for  your  own 
sake.  He  is  an  atrocious  flirt  in  his  peculiar  way,  and  has  a  nuinner 
very  likely  to  impose  on  a  young  girl ;  but  he  is  one  of  those  men  who 
in  their  hearts  regard  all  unmarried  women  as  idiots." 

'*  What  a  queer  idea !"  said  Laura,  laughing.  "  Is  it  because  they 
have  not  had  cleverness  enough  to  get  themselves  married  ?" 

^<  Don't  be  stupid  !  No  ;  he  says  young  girls  are  so  hard  to  get  on 
with,  their  ideas  so  unformed,  and  what  they  may  have,  lost  for  want  of 
power  of  expression." 

«  Very  likely  he  is  rieht.  But  all  that  is  nothing  to  me.  I  assure  you 
I  do  not  need  the  wamine." 

''  Don't  be  too  sure.  It  would  be  a  nice  business  if  you  were  to  lose 
your  heart  to  him,  as  many  a  girl  has  done,  and  then  some  fine  day  he 
bids  you  good  morning,  and  there  is  no  more  about  him  ;  and  then  pro- 
bably Arthur  would  leave  yon  too." 

*^  Oh',  mamma,  what  horrid  thoughts  I  Colonel  Home  never  thinks 
of  me,  and  scarcely  looks  at  me,  and,  if  he  did,  it  would  not  matter.  / 
really  am  not  an  idiot !" 

''  I  hope  not,  for  your  own  sake.  Oh!  dear  aunt!" — as  Lady  Lenox 
came  bustling  in — "  I  have  been  telling  our  little  Laura  that  we  have 
trespassed  quite  long  enough  on  your  hospitality.  It  is  quite  time  I  re- 
lieved you  of  your  troublesome  charge.  Now  that  she  is  down-stairs,  she 
could,  with  care,  in  your  nice  roomy  carriage,  get  to  Whitecliffe.  It  has 
been  such  a  sad  upsetting  of  your  dear  recluse  ways." 

**  Don't  distress  yourself,  Lucy.  We  shall  not  let  Laura  go  yet  She 
is  my  especial  friend,  and  she  shall  not  be  moved  for  a  month  at  least 
When  she  is  married,  I  shall  go  to  her  when  I  feel  one  of  my  bad  attacks 
of  neuralgia  coming  on,  and  she  shall  nurse  me  through  it,  and  pay  me 
back  in  that  way." 

'<  But,  dear  aunt,  I  must  go  home  at  the  end  of  next  week,  and  I  can- 
not leave  her  behind  me." 

**  You  certainly  shalL  Have  you  any  idea  how  severe  her  injuries 
were  ?" 

"  Oh  yes  I     A  dislocation  and  sprain  are  trifles." 

^'  Pretty  trifles  I  You  shall  not  take  her,  unless  you  mean  to  quarrel 
with  me." 

Laura  sat  silent,  while  Mrs.  Charlton,  still  persistent  but  imperturbably 
sweet,  urged  her  point,  and  Lady  Lenox,  growing  every  mmute  more 
energetic,  absolutely  refused  to  part  with  her  young  guest.  At  length 
Mrs.  Charlton's  temper  seemed  on  the  point  of  giving  way,  and  Laura 
hastened  to  the  rescue. 

<<  Indeed  I  think  mamma  is  right,  Lady  Lenox.  I  have  been  very 
happy  here,  and,  though  I  must  have  been  such  a  plague  to  you,  you 
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hare  made  me  feel  as  if  you  never  thought  me  so.  Just  now  I  am  sure 
I  could  not  bear  the  journey,  but  by  next  week  I  think  I  might,  and  I 
think  I  ought  to  go.'* 

*^  If  there  is  one  thing  in  the  manners  of  the  present  day  more 
abominable  than  another,"  answered  the  old  lady,  turning  furiously  on 
Laura,  **  it  is  the  odious  way  young  people  have  of  putting  themselves 
continually  forward.  Nobody  wanted  your  opinion,  and  it  goes  for  no* 
thing.  Lucy  Charlton  knows  that  if  she  insists  on  taking  you  she  will 
mortally  offend  me,  and  for  you,  why  do  you  want  to  go — ^you  were 
happy  enough  to-day — what  has  she  been  saying  to  you?" 

Mrs.  Charlton  hastened  to  interpose,  for  she  knew  Laura  for  a  truth- 
teller,  and  gave  her  credit  also  for  suflScient  malice  to  inspire  the  wish  to 
mortify  her  step-mother. 

"  I  merely  cautioned  her  to  be  careful  in  her  intercourse  with  Colonel 
Home — an  aflSanced  girl,  and  he  so  attractive !  I  felt  anxious,  as  any 
mother  must,  that  nothing  should  occur  to  injure  Arthur  Errol's  inte- 
rests." 

"  Oh,  Lucy,  Lucy !  I  knew  you  were  at  the  bottom  of  it.  So  you've 
managed  to  make  the  poor  child  uncomfortable !  It's  just  like  you.  You 
shall  not  have  her,  then.  FU  write  to  her  father  this  night.  Come, 
Laura,  it*s  quite  time  you  were  carried  up-stairs;  bid  Mrs.  Charlton 
good  night" 

Crestfallen  and  angry  at  herself,  Laura,  and  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Charlton 
made  her  adieux,  and  Laura  was  borne  off  on  an  American  couch  which 
Sir  Thomas  had  got  expressly  for  her,  and  which,  as  it  could  be  turned 
into  a  bed,  chair,  or  sofa,  and  was  the  only  modem  article  of  furniture  at 
Cragsmere,  was  regarded  by  Sir  Thomas,  and  his  wife  with  a  mixture  of 
contempt  for  its  slight  materials  and  Protean  capabilities,  and  admiration 
for  its  ingenuity.  Every  day  Laura  was  carried  down  to  the  pleasant 
^' china  room,"  where  splendid  flowers  looked  through  the  glass  doors  of 
the  conversatory,  and  pleasant  odours  filled  the  air.  The  sofa  on  which 
the  girl  lay  became  a  rallying-point  for  Sir  Thomas  and  his  wife,  and, 
after  a  few  days,  even  Colonel  Home  began  to  be  frequently  found 
hovering  somewhere  at  hand.  There  is  something  in  many  men  which 
leads  them  to  undervalue  an  object  until  they  discover  that  some  one 
else  desires  to  appropriate  it,  and  Colonel  Home  was  one  of  this  class. 
He  had  thought  very  little  about  Laura  at  their  first  meeting.  She 
had  not  impressed  him  as  anything  but  a  girl  with  splendid  hair,  fine 
eyes,  and  a  delicate  spirituelle  face,  all  which  advantages  were  almost 
nullified  in  his  eyes  by  her  disordered  dress  and  want  of  manner.  The 
next  time  he  had  thought  her  an  elegant-looking  creature,  but  too  young 
to  be  agreeable.  All  this  was  changed  since  he  had  heard  of  her  en- 
gagement to  Arthur  Errol.  He  had  as  yet  no  idea  of  wishing  to  appro- 
priate her  to  himself,  but,  for  all  that,  he  felt  a  strong  dislike  to  Arthur, 
and  mentally  called  him  "coxcomb"  and  "muff;"  and  every  day  he 
saw  fresh  charms  in  the  innocent,  naive  girl,  who,  by  his  own  fault  or 
misfortune,  had  suffered  so  much  pain,  and  borne  it  so  bravely.  Perhaps 
that,  too,  helped  to  interest  him.  He  had  over-persuaded  her  to  visit  the 
caves,  and,  confident  in  his  strength  and  activity,  he  had  not  taken  suflS- 
cient  care  of  her ;  and  he  had  carried  her  in  his  arms  up  to  the  house ! 
Altogether,  he  became  more  and  more  given  to  think  about  her,  and  at 
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]ast  to  wonder  what  might  have  fat^pened  if  the  same  set  of  ciieum- 
stances  had  thrown  them  together,  aod  Laura  had  not  heen  engaged  to 
Arthur  Errol.  He  appeared  at  his  best  in  this  quiet  out-of-the-way 
place ;  he  had  a  real  regard  for  his  host  and  hostess,  and  £elt  sure  of 
pleasing,  and  probably  he  had  never  exerted  himself  more  to  do  so  ;  he 
had  much  and  varied  information  on  most  subjects  likely  to  interest  his 
companions,  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  the  world  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
and,  if  his  knowledge  were  not  very  thorough,  he  had  the  gift  of  impart* 
ing  it  pleasantly,  and  making  a  little  do  duty  for  much. 

While  Laura  and  Lady  Lenox  worked  he  read  to  them;  and  as  he 
had  a  fine  voice,  and  read  well  (that  rare  accomplishment),  the  hours 
which  were  occupied  in  listening  to  him  were  the  pleasantest  of  the  day 
to  Laura.  Mr.  Charlton's  answer  to  Lady  Lenox's  letter  came  in  due 
time,  and  gave  an  unqualified  approval  to  Laura's  stay  with  her  new 
friends,  and  Mrs.-Charlton  returned  to  Charlwood  without  having  been 
able  to  secure  another  private  interview  with  her  step-daughter.  Arthur 
wrote  almost  daily,  bemoaning  his  hard  fate  in  being  compelled  to  play 
the  host,  instead  of  being  near  Laura;  however,  he  hoped  that  the  guests 
at  the  abbey  would  soon  leave,  and  then  he  would  set  out  for  Whitediffe 
at  once.  And  Colonel  Home  saw  with  pleasure  that  Laura  was  quite  as 
bright  and  happy  on  the  day  when  she  had  no  letter,  as  on  those  when 
the  white  oblong  missive  awaited  her  on  the  table  by  her  sofa.  As  we 
are  talking  about  letters,  there  was  one  of  Colonel  Home's,  about  this 
period,  which  throws  some  light  on  his  state  of  mind.  Here  is  the  por- 
tion of  it  which  concerns  us  : 

**  You  ask  me  what  tempts  me  to  bury  myself  here  in  the  very  middle 
of  September  ?  And  I  answer,  that  I  can  hardly  tell  you  ;  it  is  not  the 
shooting,  although  even  for  that  I  have  every  facility,  for  Sir  Thomas 
is  a  strict  '  preserver,'  but  I  have  not  had  any  inclination  to  do  more 
than  coquet  with  the  game  for  an  hour  or  two  occasionally.  My  old 
wound  is  (as  you  know)  apt  to  remind  me  of  its  presence  in  autumn  and 
spring,  and  I  suppose  that  makes  me  languid  and  lazy.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  way  of  amusement  here,  yet  I  get  through  my  days  in  a  lotus- 
eating  sort  of  fashion  that  is  rather  pleasant  than  otherwise.  My  fiieads 
have  a  very  nice  girl  staying  here,  daughter  of  old  Charlton  of  Charl- 
wood, and  if  it  were  not  that  she  is  engaged  to  some  lucky  fellow,  I 
don't  know  but  I  might  be  tempted  in  the  enid  of  my  days  to  make  my- 
self a  Benedick.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  that,  were  she  quite 
free,  I  might  not  think  of  her  at  all.  <  line  chose  defendue^  c'esi  tune 
chose  desiree,*  was  it  not  thus  poor  St.  Luc's  philosophy  went  ?  I  think 
I  shaN  leave  this  soon,  for  I  r^ly  feel  like  making  a  fool  of  myself,  and 
I  have  no  inclination  for  that  pastime.  Of  one  thing  I  am  sure,  the  girl 
cares  no  more  for  her  so-called  lover  than  you  do  ;  she  is  just  the  inno- 
cent, ignorant  creature  to  engage  herself  to  the  first  man  that  asked  her, 
provided  he  dwelt  sufficiently  on  the  misery  her  refusal  would  cause  him. 
She  will  have  a  handsome  dot  too,  and  (as  is  always  the  way)  her^icAcr 
has  got  more  than  enough  of  his  own — no  such  luck  would  think  of 
coming  in  our  way." 

One  beautiful  day,  Laura  was  brought  out  of  doors  to  sit  under  the 
wAlaut  on  the  lawn.  Colonel  Home,  lounging  on  the  grass,  read 
Tennyson's  "  Idylls  of  the  King"  aloud.     Lady  Lenox  was  *'  on  house- 
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hold  cares  intent."  And  a  very  pretty  idyllic  picture  was  formed  by  the 
pair  beneath  the  walnut-tree,  where  the  flickering  light  and  shade  from 
the  branches  fell  on  the  vivid  scarlet  of  the  shawls  and  cushions  of  the 
couch,  on  Laura's  soft  pearl-grey  dress,  and  the  golden  brown  of  her 
pretty  hair.  Any  one  coming  down  the  avenue  must  have  been  struck 
with  the  tableau;  and  some  one  there  was  approaching  on  horseback. 
Of  course  it  was  Arthur  Errol,  and  when  he  turned  the  flank  of  a  clump 
of  oaks  and  hollies  which  screened  the  angle  where  a  narrow  path  diverged 
from  the  drive,  he  was  close  upon  the  pair.  Colonel  Home  had  seen  and 
recognised  him ;  ^ut  Laura's  back  was  to  the  avenue,  and  her  attention 
was  too  much  absorbed  to  admit  of  her  noticing  what  was  passing  thirty 
yards  behind  her.  Arthur  reined  in  his  horse  at  the  junction  of  the  two 
paths,  and  just  then  Colonel  Home,  raising  himself  slowly,  leaned  over 
•  Laura's  sofa,  to  show  her  a  pretty  scarlet  and  black  ladybird  that  had 
lighted  on  the  page;  to  an  on-looker  his  attitude  was  very  confidential 
and  lover-like,  and  it  had  the  effect  it  was  meant  to  have.  Presently 
Colonel  Home  resumed  his  reading,  and  in  a  little  time  the  horseman 
repassed,  on  his  way  from  the  house.  He  did  not  once  turn  his  head 
towards  the  group  beneath  the  walnut-tree,  but  rode  quickly  on  till  he 
was  out  of  sight. 

**  Here  is  Lady  Lenox,"  said  the  colonel,  calmly,  after  another  page  or 
two  had  been  read.  And  Laura  looked  up  smiling  to  see  the  spare,, 
active  little  figure  coming  lightly  across  the  smooth  sward. 

The  old  lady  drew  near,  and  in  her  face  was  a  queer  troubled  look,, 
half  triumph  and  half  regret. 

'<  What  a  stupid  pair  you  must  be  not  to  have  seen  Mr.  Errol  pass 
by!" 

"  Mr.  Errol !"  exclaimed  Laura,  with  a  certain  expression  of  blank 
dismay  in  her  voice. 

"  xes,  Mr.  Errol ;  he  rode  op  to  the  house  (though  he  must  have  seen 
yon)  and  asked  for  you.  Thomas  told  him  you  were  out  here,  and 
offered  his  pilotage;  but,  as  lie  said,  the  gentleman  seemed  put  out,  and 
aaid  he  would  not  disturb  you  now,  but  would  call  again." 

''I  saw  a  gentleman  ride  by^  but  concluded  he  was  going  to  the 
house,"  said  Colonel  Home. 

Lanra  was  silent  for  a  minute,  ^nd  then^  feeling  sure  that  Arthur  must 
be  very  ang^y  indeed  to  have  passed  and  not  spoken  to  her,  conscious 
ftlso,  perhaps,  of  being  guilty  towards  him  in  feeling  too  happy  in  his 
absence,  she  suddenly  exclaimed,  **  Oh  !  what  shall  I  do  now?" 

"  Do  ! — you'll  put  this  card  of  ^his  up  as  a  relic,  and  weep  till  he  re- 
turns.    I  call  it  very  cavalier  behaviour  indeed." 
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For  the  halo  of  glory  which  is  shed  over  the  pages  of  Grecian  and 
Roman  history,  for  the  mighty  deeds  on  land  and  sea,  for  the  arts  and 
sciences  which  raised  those  republics  to  a  proud  pre-eminence  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  their  citizens  were  indebted  to  the  succession  of 
warriors,  statesmen,  and  philosophers  who  sprang  up  among  them ;  nor 
did  the  people  refuse  to  award  honour  where  honour  was  due,  or  to  ac- 
knowledge that,  without  those  master-minds,  they  would  have  remained 
in  a  state  of  Bceotian  apathy,  if  not  of  perfect  barbarism. 

Still  greater  reason  have  we  Britons  to  do  honour  to  the  long  line  o& 
pliant  chiefs  who  have  borne  triumphantly  over  the  ocean  the  battle-flag 
of  England  to  every  clime,  to  every  sea,  for  the-  world-wide  renown 
attained  by  the  British  navy.  Their  bravery  has  won  for  us  the  far- 
extended  commerce  enjoyed  by  our  country,  the  mighty  colonies  which 
are  both  a  source  of  our  wealth  and  a  prevention  from  much  suffering 
and  poverty  at  home,  and  it  has  secured  us  hitherto  against  the  dire  curse 
of  a  foreign  invasion. 

We  have  no  history  of  the  lives  of  any  of  King  Alfred's  sea-captains, 
yet  we  have  a  glimpse  through  the  mist  of  the  far-distant  times  which 
enshrouds  them  to  convince  us  that  such  men  existed  ;  brave,  sagacious, 
and  daring,  the  same  spirit  animated  their  bosoms  which  has  burned  in 
the  breasts  of  their  successors  for  many  ages,  and  still  shines  as  brightly 
as  ever. 

We  hear  of  one  Neulfstan,  sent  by  King  Alfred  to  survey  the  coasts 
of  Norway  and  Lapland,  and  to  report  on  the  best  means  of  establishing 
a  whale-nshery  in  the  Arctic  regions.     Now,  when  we  come  to  consider 
the  limited  means  by  which  that  old  sea-captain  had  to  guide  his  course^ 
the  clumsy  construction  of  his  ship,  and  the  imperfect  mode  of  rigging 
her,  we  should  look  with  no  small  respect  on  his  courage  and  perseverance. 
Depend  on  it  that  old  Captain  Neulfstan  was  a  right  true  gallant  man, 
of  whom  we  in  the  present  day  might  be  justly  proud — a  Parry,  a  Ross, 
a  Franklin,  or  one  of  their  brave  successors.     In  his  stout  ship  of  perhaps 
seventy,  perhaps  a  hundred  tons,  with  her  one  short  mast  and  large 
square  sail,  and  maybe  a  staysail  of  some  sort,  with  long  oars — or  sweeps, 
we  now  call  them — worked  from  the  deck,  some  dozen  or  more,  six  on 
each  side,  away  he  went  from  the  shores  of  England  towards  the  bleak 
north,  the  pole-star  his  only  sure  guide,  his  heart  stout  as  his  ship,  un- 
dismayed by  the  dangers  of  those  icy  regions,  by  its  vast  icebergs  and 
fields   of  ice,  its   mountains   of  snow,   and   mighty    whales  and   other 
monsters  of  the  deep,  its  many '  real  and  not  a  few  imagined  terrors, 
without  compass,  or  quadrant,  or  table  of  logarithms,  scarcely  a  log-line 
or  second-glass,  with  a  firm  trust  in  God,  and  a  due  confidence  in  his 
own  oft-tried  skill  and  sagacity.    No  braggadocio,  no  speech-maker,  a  man 
doubtlessly  of  few  words,  what  he  undertook,  that  he  accomplished  to 
his  own  content  and  the  satisfaction  of  his  royal  employer.     The  charts 
he  made,  many  ages  after  were  found  correct. 

There  was  anotlier  old  sea-captain,  of  whom  ancient  records  speak, 
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employed  by  the  same  great  king,  one  Ohthar,  a  Dane,  a  man  of  con- 
siderable substance,  greatly  skilled  in  nayigation,  and  well  acquainted 
with  the  commerce  of  the  north.  He  had  k^fore  the  voyages  of  Neulf- 
stan  visited  the  same  regions,  and,  moreover,  attempted  the  discovery  of 
a  north-east  passage  to  the  far-distant  lands  of  India.  I  should  like  much 
to  be  able  to  give  an  account  of  those  early  voyages ;  how,  especially, 
the  mariners  managed  to  stow  their  provisions  and  water,  what  means 
they  employed  to  preserve  the  former,  as  much  almost  as  the  method  by 
which  they  navigated  their  ships.  We  hear  also  of  a  voyage  to  the  East 
performed  by  order  of  the  same  king,  for  whom  a  certain  monk,  Sigelmus, 
or  Swithelm,  acted  as  agent.  The  object  was  to  relieve  the  Christians 
of  St.  Thomas — a  settlement  on  the  Indian  continent.  The  monk, 
Swithelm,  was,  as  a  reward,  created  Bishop  of  Sherbum.  Who  acted 
as  commander  of  the  ship  which  bore  him  on  his  errai^d  of  mercy  we  are 
not  told.  Perhaps  it  was  Captain  Neulfstan.  They  went  most  certainly 
by  the  way  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Red  Seas. 

Many  ages  after  this  passed  by  without  record  being  made  of  even  the 
names  of  any  great  sea-captains.  I  cannot  but  suppose  that  they 
existed — at  all  events,  men  as  bold  and  brave  as  any  in  preceding  or 
following  times,  though  with  less  scope  for  the  exercise  of  their  talents. 
We  hear  of  the  great  extension  of  commerce  between  England  and 
foreign  countries,  and  of  great  and  bloody  naval  battles  between  the 
English  and  their  enemies;  but  the  names  of  the  chiefs  who  navigated 
the  ships  are  unknown. 

There  exists  a  tale  of  a  certain  Prince  Madoc,  son  of  Owen  Guyneth, 
King  of  North  Wales,  who,  a.d.  1170,  weary  of  the  disputes  among  his 
brethren  for  the  succession  to  their  father's  throne,  set  sail  across  the 
Western  Ocean.  He  found,  it  is  said,  a  fair  and  fertile  country,  and, 
returning  for  his  friends,  again  departed.  He  came  not  back,  but  many 
ages  afterwards  traces  were  discovered  of  a  fair-skinned  race,  with 
remnants,  it  is  supposed,  of  Christianity,  and  speaking  a  dialect  differing 
totally  from  the  red  tribes  surrounding  them.  Both  they  and  their 
neighbours  have  long  since  disappeared,  swept  away  by  disease  and 
famine  and  the  sword  of  their  civilised  invaders.  At  all  events,  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  Madoc  did  perform  a  western  voyage,  and  that  he 
may  justly  be  considered  a  naval  worthy  of  a  bygone  age. 

There  exists  a  record  of  a  voyage  performed  to  the  North  Pole  in  the 
year  1360,  by  a  certain  friar  of  Oxford,  known  as  Nicholas  of  Lynn, 
during  the  reign  of  King  Edward  III.  He  probably  went  not  as  the 
captain  of  the  ship's  company,  but  simply  as  the  navigator;  for  we  are 
further  told  that  he  was  deeply  versed  in  the  science  of  astronomy.  It  is 
added,  also,  that  he  was  an  adept  in  the  black  art— that  it  was,  in  fact, 
by  his  superior  knowledge  of  magic  that  he  was  enabled  thus  to  find  his 
way  through  those  hitherto  unexplored  and  trackless  seas.  The  ignorant 
in  those  days,  and  to  a  much  later  period,  were  ever  ready  to  ascribe  the 
performance  of  any  work  beyond  the  limits  of  their  comprehension  to 
the  operation  of  magic ;  but  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  Friar 
Nicholas  was  enabled  to  steer  his  course  thus  with  comparative  ease 
across  those  distant  parts  of  the  ocean  by  his  knowledge  of  the  use  of  the 
mariner's  compass,  then  discovered  some  sixty  years,  though  not  employed 
generally  for  some  time  afterwards.     The  loadstone-touched  needle  was. 
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when  first  used,  let  into  a  thin  cireular  piece  of  wood,  which  floated  in  a 
wooden  bowl  of  water — the  same  rough  instrument  which  is  used  by  the 
mariners  of  the  Levant  to  the  present  day.  Such,  I  cannot  doubt,  was 
the  magic  «OTnpass  by  whieh  that  old  navigator  found  his  way  to  the  far 
north.  How  must  his  brave  heart  have  beat  high,  his  bosom  expanded, 
as,  quitting  his  dark  cold  cell,  he  felt  himself  carried  onward  in  his  stout 
ship  o*er  the  free  ocean  to  those  distant  regions  which  he  had  seen  in  his 
dreams  asleep — which  he  had  so  often  thought  on  when  awake  I  Master 
Nicholas  of  Lynn  was  a  good  navigator ;  his  cell-life  had  npt  been  thrown 
away.  Knowledge  was  not  to  be  attained  so  easily  as  at  present ;  only 
with  toil  and  dilig«nt  research  from  many  manuscripts — they  often  full 
of  errors  and  absurdities,  fables  now  absolutely  incredible — could  it  be 
won  in  peace  and  quiet  not  to  be  attained  in  the  outer  world.  In  some 
such  retirement  had  Master  Nicholas  of  Lynn  studied  the  science  of 
navigation.  Perhaps  he  had  been  to  sea  in  his  youth,  held  the  office  of 
gromet,  or  ship's  boy,  on  board  one  of  the  ships  fitted  out  by  the  Cinque 
Ports ;  then,  retiring  from  the  sea  and  commencing  to  study,  he  dis- 
covered some  things  which  were  before  a  mystery,  and  learned  many 
more,  till  at  length  the  love  of  his  early  life,  never  eradicated — only 
blunted  for  a  time,  perhaps,  from  ill  usage — returned  with  irresistible 
force,  and,  with  enlarged  faculties  and  improved  knowledge,  he  again 
sought  the  wild  ocean.  I  could  picture  him  and  his  companions  standing 
over  tliat  magic  bowl  which  he  had  told  them  would  guide  their  course 
over  those  dark  seas,  they  wondering  whence  that  power  could  come 
which  made  the  float  always  turn  to  the  same  point — a  secret  not  yet 
wholly  known.  It  is  not  surprising  that  they  surmised  it  must  hate 
much  to  do  with  magic,  though  they  might  have  believed  that  the  holy 
friar  would  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  had  it  been  of  a  baneful 
Mtture.  But  we  must  spend  no  longer  time  on  our  surmises  as  to  that 
old  sea* worthy's  early  history.  He  surveyed  many  lands,  we  are  told,  and 
made  correct  charts  of  them,  which  he  dutifully  laid  before  King  Edward 
on  his  return.  How  he  was  rewarded,  or  what  afterwards  befel  him,  we 
ape  not  informed.  He  disappears,  like  many  other  great  men,  into  the 
mist  of  ages — one  more  among  numberless  examples  of  the  vanity  of 
earthly  fame^  yet  what  additions  did  he  not  make  to  science— what 
benefits  did  he  not  bestow  on  his  fellow-men  ! 

The  first  person  who  bore  the  title  of  Admiral  of  England  was  Henry 
de  Lucy,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  Before  that  time  the  reigning 
sovereign  was  the  Lord  High  Admiral.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  (1396)^ 
John  Beaufort,  son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  was  created  Admiral  of  the  King's 
Fleet  both  to  the  north  and  south,  Constable  of  Dover  Castle,  Warden  of 
the  Cinque  Ports,  &c.  <&c. ;  but,  as  I  do  not  find  that  this  Admiral 
Beaufort  performed  any  naval  deed  worthy  of  note,  I  make  no  further 
Biention  of  him. 

The  bold  voyages  of  the  Portuguese,  then  the  most  enterprising  of 
European  nations — alas,  how  sadly  now  changed  ! — and  the  still  greattr 
achievement  of  Columbus,  awoke  the  spirit  of  maritime  discovery  in  the 
breast  of  many  an  English  youth,  and  thousands  of  brave  spirits  eageriy 
yeanied  to  try  their  fortunes  on  the  fickle  wave  in  search  of  fame  or 
wealth,  or  that  unknown  good  men  too  often  seek  after  in  vain. 

I  will  not  stop  to  speak  of  the  voyages  of  that  greatest  of  navigators, 
and  one  of  the  first  and  roost  worthy  of  men,  because,  not  being  an  Eng- 
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lishman,  we  may  not  boast  of  him ;  rather^  indeed,  as  Henry  VII.  did  not 
accept  his  offered  services,  we  may  feel  regret,  if  not  some  slight  shame, 
that  thereby  so  great  an  honour  was  iost  to  England.  Greater  glory 
was  gained  to  our  country  by  the  discoveries  of  the  Cabo^,  father  and 

BQU. 

The  «lder,  a  Venetian  by  birth,  and  well  skilled  in  all  the  sciences  re- 
quisite to  form  an  accomplished  seaman  or  a  general  trader,  had  long  been 
settled  in  Bristol.  Hearing  of  the  success  of  Columbus,  he  made  proposals 
to  Henry  VII.  to  endeavour  to  find  a  north-west  passage  to  India, 
A.D.  1495.  His  offer  was  readily  accepted,  and  letters  patent  were 
granted  to  him  and  his  three  sons,  Lewis,  Sebastian,  and  Sauctius.  Be- 
lieving, as  did  Columbus,  that  as  the  Portuguese  by  sailing  east  had 
arrived  at  the  west  coasts  of  the  Indies,  so  by  sailing  west  he  should  reach 
the  eastern  shore,  he  started  on  his  voyage,  accompanied  by  his  son 
Sebastian,  then  about  twenty  years  old,  in  one  large  ship,  followed  by 
several  small  ones,  freighted  with  various  commodities  with  which  to  trade 
with  the  Indians.  The  bold  explorers  discovered  6rst  the  island  of 
Baccaloes,  or  Cod-fish,  now  called  Newfoundland,  and  then,  sailing  south 
as  far  as  Cape  Florida,  returned  to  England  with  three  savages  on  board 
and  a  good  oai*go. 

John  Cabot  was  knighted  by  King  Henry  for  this  no  small  exploit ; 
but  that  honest  old  writer,  Purchas,  insists  that  far  greater  honour  should 
have  been  done  him,  and  that  the  new-found  continent  should  have  been 
called  Cabotiana,  or  Sebastiana,  because  that  he  and  his  son  discovered 
more  of  it  than  did  Americus  Vespucius  or  even  Columbus  himself. 
However  great  was  Sir  John  Cabot,  we  are  more  interested  with  the  ex- 
ploits of  his  son  Sebastian,  because  he  was  born  aiid  bred  in  England, 
and  though  for  a  short  time  employed  by  Spain,  yet  the  greater  part  of 
bis  life  was  devoted  to  the  service  of  England.  I  have  a  fancy,  too,  that 
his  mother  was  a  Bristol  woman,  because  I  can  thus  better  account,  lor 
the  advantages  possessed  by  John  Cabot  in  Bristol,  and  the  high  respect 
in  which  he  was  there  held,  peculiar  privileges  being  granted  to  strangers 
who  took  to  themselves  wives  from  among  the  thrifty  damsels  of  that  Eblt- 
£ained  mercantile  city. 

Sebastian  Cabot,  educated  in  all  the  knowledge  for  which  his  father 
was  celebrated,  was  sent  at  an  early  age  to  sea,  and  had  made  several 
voyages  before  the  g^eat  one  was  undertaken  of  which  I  have  before  made 
mention.  He  appears  to  have  received  little  or  no  attention  from  govern- 
ment  after  his  return  from  that  voyage,  till,  in  the  eighth  year  of  King 
Henry  VIIL's  reign,  we  find  him,  in  conjunction  with  Sir  Thomas  Pert, 
Vice- Admiral  of  England,  sent  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  towards  the 
Brazils  and  South  Seas.  He  reached  the  coast  of  Brazil,  but  there  dis- 
satisfied with  the  misconduct  of  his  companion  in  command,  he  steered  a 
course  for  Hispaniola,  hoping  there  to  obtain  provisions.  Compelled, 
however,  to  sheer  off  by  the  great  guns  of  the  town,  he  went  to  Puerto 
Rico^  where,  being  kindly  received  and  supplied  with  what  he  desired,  he 
returned  safely  to  England.  Whether  on  account  of  his  just  quarrel  with 
Sir  John  Pert,  or  from  aorae  other  cause,  I  cannot  discover,  but  some 
years  after  I  find  that  he  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  Grand  Pilot  of  the 
kingdom  of  Spain,  and  that  he  was  greatly  caressed  by  that  court  for  liis 
extraordinary  capacity,  and  entrusted  with  all  projects,  wliich  in  those 
days  were  very  numerous,  for  the  discovery  of  the  New  World. 
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While  residing  in  Spain,  he  was  persuaded  hy  a  company  of  merchants, 
among  whom  was  Mr.  Robert  Thorne,  of  Bristol,  to  undertake  a  royage 
to  the  Moluccas,  or  Spice  Islands,  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  then 
lately  discovered.  The  Spaniards  are  proverbially  jealous,  and  the 
favour  Sebastian  enjoyed  obtuned  him  many  enemies,  even  among  the 
officers  employed  under  his  command.  Thus,  after  he  had  touched  at  the 
Canaries  and  reached  the  Brazils,  a  mutiny  broke  out,  which  he,  how- 
ever, repressed  with  vigour.  The  ringleadere,  his  second  in  command, 
and  two  of  his  captains,  he  put  on  shore  on  a  desert  island,  and  there  left 
them.  There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  this  rigour  was  necessary,  but, 
in  consequence  of  it,  his  crew  refused  to  proceed  through  the  Straits  lof 
Magellan.  He  therefore  contented  himself  with  exploring  the  mighty 
rivers  of  the  Plate  and  Paraguay,  up  the  first  of  which  he  sailed  for 
upwards  of  two  hundred  leagues,  building  several  forts,  and  overcoming 
some  of  the  natives  who  attacked  him.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Plate  he 
met  with  another  explorer,  James  Garcia,  who,  unknown  to  him,  had 
entered  the  river  for  the  purpose  of  making  discoveries.  The  glowing  ac- 
count which  Sebastian  gave  of  the  country  induced  Garcia  to  remain  with 
him,  and  together  they  retreated  to  the  Fort  of  Spirito  Santo,  which  he 
had  built,  while  they  sent  back  to  Spain  Francis  Calderon  and  George 
Barlow  to  request  a  supply  of  merchandise,  as  well  as  arms  and  seamen 
and  soldiers,  to  prosecute  their  discoveries  and  commerce,  or  their  con- 
quests, if  necessary.  The  merchant  proprietors,  not,  however,  pleased 
with  the  result  of  the  voyage,  handed  over  their  interests  to  the  crown  of 
Spain.     So  dilatory,  however,  was  the  government,  that,  after  five  years 

rnt  in  expectation  of  aid,  Sebastian  resolved  to  return  himself  and  to 
nand  assistance.  This  he  did  not  obtain,  and,  persuaded  probably  by 
his  friend  Mr.  Thome,  he  once  more  returned  to  the  land  of  his  birth. 
Here  he  was  most  graciously  received  by  Edward  VI.,  who  loved  to  talk 
to  him  of  his  adventures.  As  a  mark  of  his  esteem,  and  as  a  requital  for 
the  ofiice  he  had  left  in  Spain,  he  created  him  the  Grand  Pilot  of  Eng- 
land. It  is  amusing  to  find  that  the  King  of  Spain  sent  through  his 
ambassador  to  demand  that  the  great  captain  should  be  restored  to  him, 
because  he  could  be  of  no  great  service  to  the  English  nation,  who  had 
little  to  do  with  the  Indian  seas,  and  more  especially  as  he  was  a  very 
necessary  person  to  the  emperor,  was  his  servant  in  the  capacity  of  Grand 
Pilot  of  the  Indies,  and  that  he  had  granted  to  him  a  pension. 

We  do  not  hear  what  answer  was  returned  to  this  modest  request.  It 
was  certainly  not  complied  with ;  but,  instead,  the  king,  still  further  to 
mark  his  appreciation  of  the  renowned  navigator's  merits,  granted  him  a 
pension  of  166/.  Ids.  4d. 

From  this  time  nothing  was  done  concerning  trade  without  consulting 
the  great  captain.  He  was  placed  at  the  head  of  numerous  companies, 
whose  object  was  either  to  extend  the  commerce  of  the  country  or  to  dis- 
cover new  lands.  Among  others,  an  association  was  formed  to  find  out  a 
passage  to  India  by  the  northern  seas.  Three  ships  were  fitted  out  for 
this  undertaking,  and  many  admirable  regulations  were  issued  to  ensure 
its  success.  Some  of  them  are  well  worthy  of  note,  as  set  forth  in  a  book 
compiled  by  the  governor  of  the  company.  "  First,  the  captain-general, 
with  the  pilot-major,  the  mastei-s,  merchants,  and  other  officers,  to  be  so 
knit  and  accorded  in  unity,  love,  conformity,  and  obedience  in  every 
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degree  on  all  sides,  that  no  dissension,  variance,  or  contention  may  rise 
or  spring  betwixt  them  and  the  mariners  of  this  company,  to  the  damage 
or  hindrance  of  the  voyage."  Everybody  on  board  the  ships  was  to  take 
an  oath  of  obedience  to  idl  in  authority  ;  and  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
oljects  of  the  expedition,  and  to  the  intent  that  every  man  should  the 
better  remember  hb  oath,  conscience,  duty,  and  charge,  it  was  ordered 
that  the  said  book  of  regulations  should  be  read  once  every  week  to  the 
ships*  companies. 

in  the  12th  Item  we  find :  **  That  no  blaspheming  of  God,  or  detest- 
able swearing,  be  used  in  any  ship,  nor  communication  of  ribaldry,  filthy 
tales,  or  ungodly  talk,  be  suffered  in  the  company  of  any  ship,  neither 
dicing,  cazding,  tabling,  nor  other  devilish  games  to  be  ft^uented, 
whereby  ensueth  not  only  poverty  to  the  players,  but  also  strife,  variance, 
brawling,  fighting,  and  oftentimes  murder,  to  the  utter  destruction  of  the 
parties,  and  provoking  of  God's  most  just  wrath  and  sword  of  vengeance. 

"  13th  Item.  That  morning  and  evening  prayer,  with  other  common 
services  appointed  by  the  king's  majesty  and  laws  of  this  realm,  to  be  read 
and  said  in  every  ship  daily,  by  the  minister  in  the  admiral,  and  the 
merchant  or  some  other  person  learned  in  other  ships,  and  the  Bible  or 
paraphrases  to  be  read  devoutly  and  ohristianly  to  God's  honour,  and  for 
His  grace  to  be  obtained  and  had  by  humble  and  hearty  prayer  of  the 
navigants  accordingly. 

<'  18th  Item.  The  sick,  diseased,  weak,  and  visited  person  within  board 
to  be  tendered,  relieved,  comforted,  and  holpen  in  the  time  of  his  in- 
firmity ;  and  every  manner  of  person,  without  respect,  to  bear  another's 
burden,  and  no  man  to  refuse  such  labour  as  shall  be  put  to  him  for  the 
most  benefit  and  publick  wealth  of  the  voyage  and  enterprise  to  be 
atchieved  exactly." 

These  regulations  would  lead  us  to  believe  and  hope  that  those  ancient 
navigators  were  not  ashamed  of  their  religious  faith,  and  were,  for  the 
most  part,  a  God-fearing  and  God-worshipping  people. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  some  of  the  following  directions  and  rules  for 
the  guidance  of  the  expedition  do  not  agree  with  the  notions  of  the  pre- 
sent day  as  to  what  is  correct,  however  they  may  with  practices  not  yet 
abandoned.     The  three  following  Items  are  too  curious  to  be  omitted  : 

*'  22nd  Item.  Not  to  disclose  to  any  nation  the  state  of  our  religion, 
but  to  pass  it  over  in  silence  without  any  declaration  of  it,  seeming  to 
bear  with  such  laws  and  rites  as  the  place  hath  where  you  shall  arrive. 

'*23rd  Item.  Forasmuch  as  our  people  and  ships  may  appear  unto 
them  strange  and  wonderous,  and  theirs  also  to  ours,  it  is  to  be  considered 
how  they  may  be  u3ed,  learning  much  of  their  natures  and  dispositions,  by 
some  one  such  person  as  you  may  first  either  allure  or  take  to  be  brought 
aboard  your  ships,  and  there  to  l^am  as  you  may  without  violence  or 
force. 

"  24th  Item.  The  person  so  taken  to  be  well  entertained,  used,  and 
apparelled,  to  be  set  on  land  to  the  intent  that  he  or  she  may  allure  others 
tadraw  nigh  to  shew  the  commodities ;  and  if  the  person  taken  may  he 
made  drunk  with  your  beer  or  tpine,  you  shall  know  the  secrets  of  his 
heartr 

Verily,  our  ancestors  were  pious  men,  but  they  did  some  queer  things, 
notwithstanding. 
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BEIAES  AND    THOEN-S. 
Bx  Blanche  !Mjibexa.t. 

IX. 

DANGEROUS  GROUND. 

A  DAY  or  two  after  the  arrival  of  the  Miss  Watsons  at  Fernside^  the 
shooting: — which  until  then  had  been  the  usual  amusement  of  tiw  mom«> 
ing — had  to  be  deferred  on  account  of  the  weather.  It  had  rMned  io- 
ceesantly  all  night,  and  continued  to  pour  in  torrents. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  leisure  which  this  had  afforded  him,  the 
sisters  hs^d  requested  an  audience  of  "  dear  Bernard"  on  matters  of  busi- 
ness, and  the  trio  were  closeted  for  more  than  an  hour  in  the  dining- 
room. 

Colonel  Munroe  and  two  other  gentlemen,  who  had  come  on  the  Firsts 
having  taken  their  departure,  it  so  happened  that  Gabrielle  had  to  en* 
tertain  Captain  Travers  and  Mr.  Vavasour  alone. 

A  matrimonial  lecture,  followed  by  mutual  recriminations,  had  left 
her,  however,  less  disposed  than  usual  to  play  the  part  of  hostess.  It  had 
been  brought  on  in  coasequeoee  of  her  having  asked  her  husband  to 
break  off  the  shooting-party,  and  allow  her  to  remain  at  Femside  with 
his  two  sisters.  She  complained  of  her  health  not  being  equal  to  the  fuss 
and  worry  of  entertaining  so  many  visitors.  But  all  to  no  purpose,  her 
pleadings  having  only  elicited  the  retort  that  when  the  house  had  been 
empty  she  had  complained  equally  of  the  dulness.  So  that  her  weak 
attempt  to  avoid  temptation  had  ended  in  complete  failure. 

The  present  state  of  Mr.  Watson's  feelings  led  him  to  oppose  his  own 
to  his  wife's  views  on  nearly  every  subject ;  thus,  when  she  had  remariced 
to  him  that  Captain  Travers  absented  himself  daily  from  the  shootings 
party,  apparently  for  the  sole  purpose  of  lounging  about  the  drawings 
room  with  herself  and  the  Miss  Watsons,  the  idea  instantly  presented 
itself  to  her  contradictory  partner  that  her  desire  to  get  rid  of  Cap- 
tain Travers  arose  simply  from  the  wish  to  be  allowed  to  flirt  more 
conveoiently  with  Mr.  Vavasour,  whose  attentions  to  her  had  been 
already  spitefully  commented  on  by  his  sisters  one  afternoon  in  Gabrielle's 
absence. 

No !  Travers  should  remain,  and  Vavasour  take  his  departure;  so  he 
obstinately  determined,  and 'there  the  matter  dropped. 

There  are  certain  dumb  animals  which  can  only  be  compelled  to  go  in 
the  right  direction  by  pulling  them  in  the  opposite  one ;  and  when  the 
huwan  animal  displays  a  similar  perversity,  a  like  treatment  might  oc- 
casionally be  adopted  with  advantage. 

Although  Mr.  Waitsoa  had  been  so  long  unmarried,  still,  before  he  left 
for  India,  he  had  lived  continually  in  women's  society.  Out  there,  most  of 
his  intimate  friends  were  married  men  ;  he  therefore  had  witnessed  many 
matrimonial  disputes,  and  often  boasted  of  the  success  of  bis  attempts  to 
hold  out  the  olive-branch  between  his  friends  and  their  wives.     Having- 
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thus  come  into  contaiBt  with  many  of  the  weaker  sex,  he  fancied,  poor 
man  !  that  he  understood  them  thoroughly,  and  his  own  wife  better  than 
any  one  else. 

But  wiser  men  than  Mr.  Wataon  imagine  that  they  *<  thoroughly  un- 
derstand*' the  fair  sex  ;  they  can  read  their  hearts  and  see  through  their 
characters  like  glass  I  Women  are  so  shallow  !  Tliey  have  no  strength 
of  purpose ;  they  aet  upon  impulse — why,  any  man  of  common  sense 
can  guide  a  woman  ! 

If  this  conviction  gives  the  opposite  sex  any  pleasure,  let  them  retain 
it ;  it  wouU^  be  useless,  and  at  the  same  time  a  pity,  to  undeceive  them. 

A  certain  giene  prevented  any  very  entertaining  intercourse  between 
Gabriel le  and  her  two  guests  on  that  morning.  Captain  Travers  read,  or 
pretended  to  read,  a  book  which  he  found  on  the  table,  his  eyes  wandering 
for  the  most  part  of  the  time,  however,  in  the  direction  of  his  charming 
hostess,  who,  seated  on  a  low  chair,  appeared  intent  upon  watching  tlM 
big  drops  as  they  coursed  each  other  down  the  window-panes. 

Mr.  Vavasour  lounged  about  restlessly,  attempting  every  now  and  then 
to  seduce  Mrs.  Watson  into  conversation  with  himself. 

Failing  in  this,  he  became  sulky,  swore  inwardly  at  Captain  Trav«rs 
for  not  leaving  the  room,  and  finding  at  last  that  all  his  efforts  to  induee 
his  obnoxious  rival  to  quit  the  field  were  futile,  did  the  next  best  thing 
(considering  the  ill  temper  he  was  in),  and  left  the  apartment  himself—- to 
look  after,  he  said,  one  of  the  setters  who  had  been  hurt  by  some  aectdent 
the  day  before. 

Qabrielle's  heart  almost  ceased  to  beat  as  Captain  Travers — the  instant 
his  retreating  footsteps  proclaimed  Mr.  Vavasour's  departure— advanced 
to  where  she  was  seated.  She  became  fearfully  pale,  and,  in  spite  of 
her  efforts  to  appear  calm  and  indifferent,  her  lips  were  quivering  with 
emotion. 

She  had  never  been  alone  with  him  since  the  day  of  his  arrival,  and 
had  had  no  opportunity,  therefore,  of  hearing  the  promised  exculpation  of 
his  conduct  to  her  before  her  marriage. 

He  stood  between  her  and  the  closed  door,  and  as  she  made  instinc- 
tively a  movement  as  if  contemplating  flight,  said  quietly : 

"  Are  you  afraid,  or  are  you  unwilling,  to  give  me  a  few  moments' con- 
versation alone  ?" 

To  have  her  slight  attempt  to  escape  attributed  to  the  fear  of  being 
left  alone  with  him,  or  to  allow  Captain  Travers  to  discover  that  his  pre- 
sence could  still  agitate  her,  was  what  she  most  wished  to  avoid.  So  she 
remained  quiescent,  little  imagining  bow  well  he  could  read  her  tell-tale 
face,  and  that  the  cause  of  her  agitation  was  as  well  understood  by  him  aa 
if  she  had  openly  confessed  it. 

He^  the  cool  blase  num  of  the  world,  versed  in  love  aSfairs  and  in 
women's  hearts  since  the  age  of  eighteen,  when  he  first  joined  and  began 
his  career  of  folly  and  sin,  read  her  feelings  towards  him  better  perhaps 
even  at  that  time  than  she  knew  them  herself;  and,  as  he  stood  before  her 
pale  shrinking  form,  gloried  in  the  discovery,  and  in  the  hour  of  his 
triumph  thought  not  of  mercy. 

'  As  she  sat  there,  with  the  rosy  bloom  of  youth  scared  out  of  her  face, 
she  looked  so  young  and  helpless,  and  her  love  shone  out  so  pitiably  in 
her  eyes,  much  as  she  sought  to  conceal  it,  that  if  he  had  poasesaed  any 
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feeling  at  all  he  ought  noir  to  have  spared  her ;  hut  his  passion  was  strong 
within  him,  and  he  thought  only  of  self  at  that  hour. 

He  miscalculated  his  power  over  her,  though,  weak  as  she  was,  if 
he  imagined  that  he  could  extort  from  her  any  sign  which  should  denote 
an  acknowledgment  of  her  weakness.  In  fact,  on  his  attempting  to  take 
her  hand  she  withdrew  it  so  suddenly  that  Captain  Travers  was  suffi- 
ciently au  fait  in  the  ways  of  women  to  perceive  that  his  time  had  not 
yet  come,  and  that,  if  it  ever  did  arrive,  patience  and  submission  must 
be  his  watchwords  ;  and  the  occasion  was  worthy  enough,  he  thought,  to 
induce  him  to  put  them  in  practice. 

A  man  like  Travers  had  not  lived  for  years  in  the  vortex  of  society 
without  his  love  affairs;  their  name,  indeed,  had  been  legion.  His  hand- 
some face  and  figure  had  found  sufficient  favour  in  the  eyes  of  many 
women  to  relieve  him  of  any  very  exacting  service  in  the  achievement  of 
their  conquest,  and  this  had  rendered  him  both  confident  and  careless.  . 
Patience  in  love  affairs  was  not  ]m  forte.  If  the  divinity  of  the  moment 
met  his  advances  favourably,  he  would  display  a  certain  amount  of  energy 
in  following  up  his  advantage;  if,  on  the  contrary,  she  appeared  slow  in 
comprehending  the  inestimable  honour  conferred  on  her  by  his  august 
notice,  he  was  much  too  nonchalant  to  take  any  further  trouble  about  it. 
As  he  himself  expressed  it,  '*  Love-making  of  that  arduous  nature  should 
be  reserved  for  the  first  hard  frost  !*' 

Captain  Jack  Travers  was  not  much  worse,  perhaps,  than  some  of  his 
compeers ;  but,  alas !  I  fear  he  was  a  sad  reprobate.  But,  unfortunately, 
Gabrielle  knew  nothing  of  his  misdeeds,  and,  indeed,  had  some  well- 
intentioned  friend  informed  her  of  them,  the  probability  is  that — knowing 
his  feelings  towards  her — like  a  true  woman,  she  would  have  looked  upon 
one  half  as  a  villanous  slander,  and  found  palliatives  for  the  remainder. 
The  slight  repulse  he  had  met  with  did  not  olind  Captain  Travers;  every 
feature  betrayed  poor  Gabrielle's  secret,  and  he  read  his  strength  in  her 
weakness. 

"  Won't  you  let  me  now  tell  you  my  own  miserable  history  ?**  he  said," 
in  a  low  voice,  seating  himself  on  the  large  rug  which  was  spread  on  the 
broad  window-sill,  and  gazing  in  Gabrie1le*s  face  as  he  asked  the  ques- 
tion. 

She  bent  her  head  and  prayed  for  courage,  and  although  she  tried  hard 
to  go  on  with  some  work  she  held  in  her  hand,  Travers  saw  her  fingers 
tremble  as  she  failed  wofully  in  her  attempt. 

*^  I  may  be  leaving  here  so  soon,*'  he  went  on  to  say,  in  a  saddened 
tone,  "  that  I  should  like,  if  possible,  before  we  part,  to  know  that  some 
of  this  accursed  misunderstanding  between  us  is  cleared  up." 

He  knew  that  he  had  no  intention  of  leaving  at  present,  still  the  ruse 
produced  the  desired  effect,  for  the  knowledge  that  she  was  so  soon  to  be 
deprived  of  his  society  startled  Gabrielle  and  rendered  her  more  lenient, 
whilst  the  mournful  manner  in  which  he  brought  out  the  words  excited 
her  pity. 

"  Gabrielle,  as  we  may  never  have  another  opportunity  of  speaking 

freely " 

"  Tell  it  now,  then,^  she  said,  interrupting  him  hurriedly,  and  thus  by 
her  fatal  weakness  gave  him  the  opportunity  she  had  sought  to  avoid. 
And  Captain  Travers  did  not  neglect  to  "improve  the  occasion  ;"  he 
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did  tell  his  story^  and  that  both  fluently  and  well — too  well,  in  fact,  for 
by  the  time  he  had  finished  the  recital  of  his  woes  he  had  succeeded  in 
enlisting  Gabrielle*s  sympathies  to  a  dangerous  extent. 

She  pitied  him  deeply ;  for  had  he  not,  according  to  his  own  account, 
suffered  martyrdom  ?  She  saw  it  all  plainly  now — his  father's  cruel 
sternness,  his  own  subsequent  misery,  his  debts  and  follies,  all  of  which  he 
enlarged  on  freely — ^but  not  a  word  of  his  marriage  ! 

A  woman's  love  is  generally  strengthened  by  a  recital  of  her  lover's 
woes,  even  if  she  is  aware  that  they  are  the  consequences  of  his  own  mis- 
conduct. 

So,  as  Captain  Travers  spoke  and  Gabrielle  listened,  her  former  feel- 
ings towards  him  returned  with  redoubled  force.  She  never  interrupted 
him  save  once,  and  that  was  partly  for  the  sake  of  exculpating  her  own 
conduct.  She  told  him,  the  tears  filling  her  eyes  at  the  remembrance  of 
what  she  had  gone  through  on  that  occasion,  that  she  had  sent  a  reply  to 
his  letter  from  Wilmington,  in  which  she  had  entreated  him  to  see  her  at 
once. 

But  she  had  entrusted  this  message  (a  verbal  one)  to  Mr.  Gore,  and, 
as  we  know,  that  exquisite  diplomatist  had  thought  it  expedient,  for  his 
friend's  good,  to  withhold  a  portion  of  it,  and  that  she  had  married  Mr. 
Watson  m  sheer  despair  at  her  lover's  supposed  neglect. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  to  what  these  explanations  might  have  tended, 
had  not  the  shrill  voices  of  the  Miss  Watsons  in  conversation  with  their 
brother  been  heard  through  the  opening  door  of  the  dining-room,  and 
effectually  put  an  end  to  all  further  confidential  discourse. 

''That  was  not  a  bad  motto  of  Cardinal  Mazarin's,"  tfaid  Captain 
Travers  to  himself,  as  Gabrielle,  on  hearing  the  approaching  steps  of  the 
maiden  sisters,  left  him  to  confront  them  alone — " '  Time  and  I  against 
the  world.'  Ah !  time  is,  indeed,  a  powerful  ally  for  those  who  know 
how  to  profit  by  the  opportunities  which  it  almost  surely  brings." 

Preoccupied  with  the  reflections  arising  from  his  recent  interview,  and 
wishing  to  escape  the  Miss  Watsons,  he  replied  confusedly  to  some 
simpering  remark  addressed  to  him  by  Miss  Maria,  and,  with  a  hurried 
apology,  left  the  room,  thus  rendering  that  lady,  by  the  abrupt  manner 
in  which  he  repulsed  her  meditated  attack,  more  spiteful  towards  the 
male  sex  than  ever. 

Gabrielle  had  retreated  to  heiKOwn  bedroom,  where,  instead  of  the  soli- 
tude she  so  much  desired,  she  found  her  maid  busily  employed  in  pre- 
paring the  dress  she  was  to  wear  at  the  dinner  that  day. 

''  The  peach-blossom  silk,  I  think  you  said,  ma'am  p"  remarked  her 
maid,  scanning  her  mistress's  face  with  curiosity  as  the  latter  entered  the 
room.  "  And  what  wreath,  ma'am  ?"  rejoined  the  tormentor,  gyrating 
about  her  mistress,  whose  nervousness  beoame  at  last  so  great,  t£it,  find* 
ing  the  presence  of  the  woman  unbearable,  she  dismissed  her  in  so  peremp- 
tory a  manner  that  the  Abigail's  wrath  was  heard  in  the  lower  regions  for 
some  time  afterwards,  only  to  be  soothed,  in  fact,  by  the  redoubled  atten- 
tions of  Mr.  Vavasour's  young  man,  for  whom  the  susceptible  damsel 
had  conceived  a  strong  partiality. 

Left  at  last  in  peace,  or  I  ought  rather  to  have  said  alone — for  there 
was  not  much  peace  for  her  at  that  moment — Gabrielle  had  recourse  to 
that  thoroughly  feminine  recipe  for  low  spirits,  tears  and  bed ;  though 
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why  so  many  women  shonld  pemst,  under  the  pressure  of  grief,  in  seek' 
iDg  their  beds  as  a  consolation,  is  to  me  always  a  mystery.  Haring  no- 
thing else  but  the  dn^ry  of  the  said  couch  to  contemplate,  naturally 
they  have  no  external  object  wherewith  to  divert  their  dismal  thoughts, 
and  their  distress  thus  becomes  concentrated  in  themselves. 

She  buried  her  head  amid  the  pillows,  stifling  and  checking  her  sobs 
as  they  arose. 

Captain  Travers  had  said  he  was  leaving.  Ah  !  he  must  go,  and  at 
once ;  it  would  be  but  one  sharp  pang,  and,  parted  from  him  fbr  ever, 
she  would  find  her  task  of  forgetting  him  easier.  She  tried  to  view  the 
matter  more  calmly — tried  to  think  that,  when  once  again  alone,  the 
sharp  edge  of  her  sorrow  would  inevitably  pass  away. 

It  only  required  a  little  strength  of  mind  ;  but  then,  to  counterbalance 
all  tliese  good  resolves,  came  the  thought  of  Mr.  Watson's  unkindness 
the  night  before — the  taunting  remarks  hurled  at  her,  all  the  cruel  in- 
sulting innuendoes  with  respect  to  her  conduct  with  Mr.  Vavasour.  At 
this  moment  Gabrielle  scorned  her  husband  for  his  cruelty  to  her,  and 
loathed  him  for  his  meanness. 

She  got  up  finally  from  the  bed,  her  hair  and  dress  in  disorder,  and 
paced  for  some  time  wildly  up  and  down  the  apartment. 

She  paused  at  last ;  her  better  angel  stood  at  her  side ;  the  wretched 
girl  trembfed  at  the  sin  she  had  been  guilty  of,  and  vowed  mentally 
that  henceforth  she  would  be  more  submissive,  more  patient  and  wife-like 
towards  her  husband ;  she  would  atone  for  the  thoughts  which  she  had 
so  wickedly  nourished  against  him  by  redoubled  kindness.  She  was 
aware  how  sinful  she  had  been  to  let  thoughts  such  as  these  enter  her 
heart ;  she  would  confess  all,  and  at  his  feet  ask  for  pardon,  begging  him 
to  take  such  steps  as  would  effectually  preclude  the  possibility  of  her  en- 
countering a  like  temptation  i^in. 

She  started  as  the  door  of  the  bedroom  slowly  opened,  and  the  figure 
of  Mr.  Watson  stood  at  the  entrance.  In  his  extended  hand  was  a  bit  of 
lace  and  ribbon — the  apology  for  a  cap  which  had  been  worn  by  his  wife 
on  that  morning. 

"I  really  don't  know,"  he  began,  in  a  harsh  angry  voice,  "how  many 
more  times  I  shall  have  to  collect  the  handkerchiefs  and  lace  you  leave 
about.  This  little  arrangement  I  found  adhering  to  the  back  of  one 
of  the  arm-chairs  down-stairs.  Selina  and  Maria  never  leave  their  wear- 
ing apparel  about  in  this  untidy  manner." 

Evidently  this  was  not  the  moment  to  make  her  confession,  Gabrielle 
thought,  as,  accepting  the  "  little  arrangement"  from  the  hand  of  her 
husband,  she  flung  it  down  on  the  table  before  her  in  silence,  for  she  was 
becoming  used  to  these  frequent  reproofs  anent  her  small  sins  of  omissioQ 
and  commission. 

Mrs.  Hemans  says, 

'Tis  trifles  make  the  sum  of  human  blias ; 

a  line  as  truthful  as  it  is  happily  expressed.  And  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
a  household  is  a  happy  or  a  disunited  one^  according  to  the  manner  in 
which  '^trifles"  are  regarded.  All  of  us  must  have  realised,  more  or  less, 
the  wear  and  tear  of  spirits  and  temper  which  is  occasioned  by  petty 
domestic  worries  of  daily  and  perhaps  hourly  occurrence. 
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Larger  evils  are  often  more  easily  endured ;  they  are  less  frequent,  and 
we  put  forth  our  strength  to  meet  them  with  becoming  fortitude ;  be« 
sides,  they  excite  the  sympathies  of  our  friends  ;  whereas  the  petty  worries 
of  life,  which,  in  the  aggregate,  are  perhaps  even  more  unendurable^  and 
demand  an  equal  or  greater  amount  of  fortitude  to  bear,  excite  no  com- 
miseration ;  and  when,  in  our  blindness,  we  try  also  to  treat  them  with 
contempt,  the  inevitable  failure  adds  bitterness  to  the  wound. 

The  martyr  who  was  tied  to  a  tree  and  stung  to  death  by  wasps  must 
have  had  to  endure  sufferings  more  intolerable,  and  have  needed  a  greater 
share  of  fortitude,  than  those  of  his  fraternity  who  were  simply  decapi- 
tated, or  even  broke  on  the  wheel. 

Gabrielle  rose  and  crossed  the  room  as  her  husband  finished  speaking. 
Although  his  eyes  looked  cold  and  stem,  she  resolved,  notwithstanding, 
to  relieve  herself  of  the  burden  which  was  on  her  mind  by  a  full  disclo- 
sure to  him  of  all  the  facts.  She  followed  him  to  the  door,  but,  without 
seeing  or  heeding  her,  he  shut  it  behind  him  suddenly,  and  his  footsteps 
resounded  along  the  passage  as  he  gave  some  order  sharply  to  one  of  the 
servants  outside. 

One  caress,  one  kind  look  on  the  part  of  her  husband  on  his  leaving 
the  room,  would  have  given  her  the  opportunity  she  sought,  and  Ga- 
brielle might  have  been  a  happier  and  better  woman  both  then  and  in 
after  days. 

Mr.  Watson  could  never  forget  the  great  disappointment  which  his 
married  life  had  occasioned  him ;  enough,  he  thought,  to  excuse  him 
for  his  present  want  of  sympathy  towards  his  wife. 

This  wife,  for  whom  in  anticipation  he  had  worked  through  years  of 
toil — this  wife,  who,  as  he  had  fondly  thought,  was  to  become  the  prop 
and  joy  of  his  declining  years — what  was  she  to  him  in  reality  ?  Her 
love  was  not  his,  and  a  wife  in  name  only  he  cared  not  for ;  she  had 
taken  all  his  years  of  pent-up  love  and  devotion,  and  brought  nothing  in 
return. 

His  bitter  disi^ppointment  at  the  turn  his  domestic  affiurs  had  taken 
rendered  him  unjust  and  cruel ;  he  forgot,  in  his  wrath,  that  before  their 
wedding  she  had  told  him  truthfully  the  state  of  her  feelings  towards 
him.  The  time  had  so  far  gone  by  during  which  he  might  have  gained 
her  affections;  by  pursuing  a  different  course  towards  her,  that  at 
length,  after  mature  reflection,  Mr.  Watson  had  renounced  all  hopes  of 
his  long-cherished  dream  being  ever  realised.  He  resolved  to  keep  up  ap- 
pearances, but  all  sympathy  and  kind  feeling  for  his  wife  was  fast  disap- 
pearing. 

Until  the  unexpected  arrival  of  Captain  Travers  had  proved  to  her  how 
much  she  was  in  want  of  a  true  mend  and  counsellor  in  moments  of 
peril  arising  from  her  weakness  and  want  of  moral  courage,  Gabrielle  had 
rather  rejoiced  than  otherwise  in  this  mode  of  treatment. 

Often  had  she  wished  to  avoid  the  caresses  and  love-speeches  he  at  first 
bestowed  upon  her;  they  annoyed  her,  and  she  showed  it  perhaps  but  too 
plainly,  and  now,  when  she  had  hoped  for  one  kind  word,  it  had  been 
denied  her. 

*'If  I  had  told  him  all,  it  would  probably  have  done  no  good,"  she 
exclaimed,  petulantly,  flinging  herself  down  again  in  the  arm-chab. 
^*  Even  my  swollen   eyes  were  unnoticed/'     And,   almost  before  the 
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galling  idea  had  passed  away,  her  thoughts  reverted  to  Jack's  history ; 
the  mournful  look  and  regretful  tone  with  which  he  had  related  it 
worked  upon  her  imagination,  and  excited  feelings  which,  I  am  afraid, 
orerstepped  the  bounds  of  pity,  and  went  far  to  destroy  the  good  resolu- 
tions she  had  so  lately  formed. 

I  do  not  hold  up  Gabrielle  as  a  model  of  propriety  ;  she  was  but  a  poor 
weak  woman,  and  not  one  of  those  female  paragons  who  flee  the  devil 
at  the  first  glimpse  of  the  cloven  foot. 

She  had  loved  Captain  Travers  long  before  she  was  married,  but  in 
marrying  she  committed  the  egregious  mistake  of  fancying  that  her 
heart  was  sufficiently  under  her  own  control  to  allow  her  to  stifle  her  love 
for  him  when  she  became  the  wife  of  another.  It  might  have  done  so ; 
she  might  eventually  have  had  cause  to  bless  the  day  she  became  a  wife, 
had  her  husband  only  understood  her  more  fully,  and  had  he  practised  a 
little  more  of  the  "  patience"  he  had  talked  of  so  bravely  before  the 
irrevocable  step  was  taken. 

Her  life  had  been  one  of  apathy  until  that  fatal  First  of  September ; 
she  had  no  child  to  enliven  the  monotony  of  her  existence,  and  no  friends 
with  whom  she  could  establish  an  intimacy  ;  but  had  she  been  asked  the 
question,  she  would  doubtless  have  replied  (and  probably  have  considered 
it  the  truth),  that  although  her  heart  was  certainly  not  her  husband's,  it 
was  nevertheless  safe  in  her  own  keeping. 

Captain  Traverses  arrival  and  the  subsequent  events  showed  her  the 
fallacy  of  her  ideas  on  this  subject. 

Still,  she  wished  earnestly,  in  her  feeble  manner,  to  do  what  was  right, 
and  her  very  inconsistency  showed  plainly  that  a  struggle  to  keep  in  the 
straight  path  was  going  on  in  her  bosom. 

The  luncheon-bell  rang,  and  called  Gabrielle's  attention  to  her  dis- 
ordered hair  and  swollen  eyelids  ;  she  hurriedly  attempted  to  efface  all 
traces  of  her  recent  sorrow,  and  ere  the  entire  party  were  seated  at  the 
table  Mrs.  Bernard  Watson  entered,  as  charming  as  usual,  took  the 
chair  at  the  head  of  the  board,  next  to  Mr.  Vavasour,  and  smiled  her 
thanks  as  he  placed  half  the  breast  of  a  partridge  on  her  plate. 

'*  Ah,  women  are  arrant  hypocrites !"  I  hear  some  thankless  ingrate 
exclaim  ;  but  let  him  withhold  his  flippant  censure.  If  women  can  smile 
and  attempt  to  please  when  their  hearts  are  breaking,  do  they  not  rather 
merit  a  crown  of  honour  at  your  hands,  O  unworthy  and  inappreciative 
mortal !  for  the  kindness  and  consideration  they  show  in  bestowing  all 
their  smiles  on  you  and  reserving  their  tears  for  themselves ! 


X. 

int.  VAVAS0UB*8  UTTLG  DI8A8TEB. 

The  attendant  who  had  the  daily  honour  of  dressing  and  undressing 
Mrs.  Watson  was  a  certain  Miss  Mills.  The  prefix  to  her  surname  she 
was  most  tenacious  about,  save  when  addressed  by  her  mistress. 

Miss  Mills  (we  will  avoid  wounding  her  vanity)  was  a  very  smart  and 
not  over-young  lady,  much  addicted  to  dress  and  the  enjoyment  of  strong 
tea  in  the  company  of  any  of  the  <*  gentlemen's  gentlemen"  staying  in  the 
house  for  the  time  beingi  who  found  favour  in  her  sharp,  discerning  eyes. 
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Mr.  Vavasour's  servant  fally  realised  her  idea  of  a  ^^nice  young  maD," 
and  had  been  invited  to  partake  of  more  than  one  dish  of  gossip  and 
strong  tea  in  her  company  since  he  had  been  an  inmate  of  the  lower 
regions  at  Fernside.  It  was  near  the  hour  of  dressing,  when  the  quick 
ear  of  Miss  Mills  (who  was  seated  in  her  own  room,  regardless  of  the 
thorough  draught  caused  by  the  door  having  been  left  purposely  open 
for  the  better  attainment  of  her  object-— to  wit,  the  waylaying  of  the 
valet  for  an  evening's  gossip)  caught  the  welcome  sounds  of  Mr.  Toole's 
footsteps,  creaking  audibly  in  the  patent  varnished  boots  of  his  extra* 
vagant  little  master. 

He  had  hardly  advanced  as  far  as  the  open  door,  when  the  melodious 
voice  of  the  waixlrobe  syren  arrested  his  further  progress. 

"  Mr.  Toole !  Oh,  how  you  frightened  me,  sir !  Won't  you  step  in  ? 
I  have  a  good  ten  minutes  before  my  mistress's  bell  rings,  and  I  was 
on  the  point  of  asking  you  to  favour  me  with  your  company  to  tea  to- 
night Mrs.  Jenkins  is  out  at  her  sister's,  so  we  shall  have  but  poor 
company  in  the  still-room.  But,  oh  'my !  what's  that  ?"  she  exclaimed, 
curiously,  as  the  smart,  dapper  little  valet  placed  some  article  which  he 
held  in  his  hand  behind  his  back  as  she  approached  him.  ''  Come,  Mr. 
Toole,  no  secrets  among  friends ;  what  is  it  ?" 

Honour  exists  among  thieves,  we  hear;  it  may  also  form  part  of  the 
code  of  a  race  nearly  allied,  I  fear,  to  that  community.  Mr.  Toole  at 
first  hesitated,  but  at  the  entreaties  of  the  enchantress  divulged  that  the 
article  in  question  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  little  wig,  which  the 
£iscinating  Edward  Vavasour  was  still  obliged  to  wear,  Nature  not 
having  yet  been  kind  enough  to  restore  much  of  the  original  article  since 
his  fever. 

"  You'll  keep  it  close,  wbn't  you  ?"  resumed  Mr.  Toole,  now  fairiy 
inside  the  apartment.  '*  The  fact  is,  master  is  most  uncommon  touchy 
about  this  false  hair  of  his.     The  ladies  admire  his  looks,  they  look  so 

Eretty  and  curly ;  so  as  he  doesn't  like  to  say  they're  not  his  own,  why, 
e  holds  his  tongue,  and  tells  me  to  do  the  same.  But,  lor !  we're  all 
safe  here.  Miss  Mills,  and  I  know  you  won't  peach  upon  us." 

"  Not  I,"  answered  the  delighted  damsel,  casting,  as  she  spoke,  an  arch 
and  amorous  side  glance  at  the  swain. 

''  I  may  as  well  get  my  tongs,  then,  and  do  it  here,"  he  continued* 
''  Master  is  in  a  deuce  of  a  hurry,  I  can  tell  you.  He  came  up  to  dress 
early;  for,  going  out  round  the  farm  with  Mr.  Watson,  he  got  wet  through, 
and  these  wigs  soon  get  out  of  curl,  you  see. 

" '  Here,  Toole,  you  rascal,'  he  cried,  *  why  the  dickens  didn't  you 
make  that  ass  Cator  send  home  my  other  peruke  in  time  P' 

<<  Just  as  if  /  could  help  it !  I  told  him  that  I  had  sent  twice  to 
Catsworthy ;  however,  to-morrow  I  am  to  go  oflF  myself,  it  appears,  and 
bring  it  back  at  once.  Then  we  shall  be  all  right,  you  know — one  off 
and  one  on." 

A  sharp  ringing  close  to  Mr.  Toole's  head  caused  that  worthy  to 
start,  and  upon  his  companion  informing  him  that  ^'  that  was  her  lady's 
bell,"  they  ooth  rushed  from  the  room,  one  for  the  tongs  which  had  to 
be  warmed  at  some  more  distant  fire,  the  other  to  attend  the  robing, 
for  the  dinner-party,  of  Mrs.  Bernard  Watson. 

The  carriage  containing  the  earliest  gfiest  had  just  arrived  at  the  hall 
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door  when  the  mistress  of  the  house  descended  into  the  dnwiog-room, 
where,  in  full  evening  costume  (their  bore  arms  and  shoulders  sufficiently 
exposed),  were  already  seated  the  Miss  Watsons. 

As  Gabrielle  advanced  to  an  ottoman,  Miss  Maria  rose  hastily,  as  if  she 
wished  to  speak  with  her  sister-in-law.  The  speedy  entrance,  however, 
of  the  guests  precluded  her  making  the  attempt  at  uiat  moment. 

*'  Dinner  is  on  the  table."  Welcome  sound  at  most  times,  bat  espe- 
cially when  a  party  of  people  caring  little  for  each  odier,  and  with 
nothing  in  common  save  the  giving  of  dinner-parties,  are  gathered 
together  for  the  sole  purpose  of  having  returned  to  them,  in  kind,  a  certain 
number  of  similar  repasts. 

*'  I  don't  see  Vavasour,"  remarked  Mr.  Watson,  as  he  was  pairing  off 
with  the  oldest  and  ugliest  woman  in  the  room,  by  virtue  of  her  being  the 
wife  of  one  of  the  county  members. 

'^  Gabrielle,  where  is  Mr.  Vavasour?"  repeated  he ;  but  his  better-half 
was  at  that  moment  engaged  in  conversation  with  the  member  himself, 
and  his  question  remained  unheeded. 

The  soup  had  been  removed,  but  Mr.  Vavasour's  place  still  remained 
vacant.  A  servant  whispered  something  to  Mr.  Watson,  and  the  dinner 
proceeded  in  all  its  tediousness,  and  was  finally  concluded  withont  the 
military  Adonis  having  made  his  appearance. 

^'  Gabrielle,"  said  Miss  Watson,  in  a  low  voice,  during  the  service  of 
the  tea  and  coffee  in  the  drawing-room,  '*  Mr.  Vavasour  must  surely  be 
ill.     Had  you  not  better  send  some  one  to  inquire  ?" 

The  duties  of  hostess  had  until  this  moment  fully  occupied  Gabrielle. 
The  entrance  of  the  gentlemen,  however,  soon  after  Miss  Watson's  xe- 
mark,  gave  her  an  opportunity  of  escaping  for  a  few  minutes. 

Bhe  was  quickly  followed  by  her  sister-in-law,  who,  whilst  on  their  ^ay 
to  Gabrielle's  room  (whither  they  had  gone  with  the  intention  of  sum- 
moning Mills,  tmd  sending  her  for  information  respecting  Mr.  Vavasour), 
commenced  die  relation  of  an  incident  which  had  occurred  just  befiove 
dinner. 

"  You  know,  dear,"  said  the  prim  virgin,  "  I  always  dress  eariy.  I 
like  getting  it  over  quietly  before  Selina  begins,  hr  really  Selina  is  so 
long  at  her  toilette,  and  requires  so  much  assistance,  that  I  could  never 
otherwise  get  the  maid  to  help  me.  Directly  I  was  dressed,  I  thought  I 
would  just  ask  Mills  to  see  if  my  wreath  was  all  right — our  own  maid  is 
so  stupid — and  I  went  for  that  purpose  into  her  room.  There  I  saw  some- 
thing which  will  surprise  you,  I  think,"  continued  Miss  Watson.  ^  I 
wanted  to  speak  to  you  about  it  before  dinner,  only  you  came  down  so 
late  that  I  lost  the  opportunity.  Look  here !"  And  from  her  pocket 
she  pulled  forth  an  article,  the  nature  of  which  it  quite  baffled  Oabrielle's 
ingenuity,  at  first,  to  discover.  Bending  down  to  examine  it  more  closely, 
klie  finally  exclaimed, 

**  What  is  it,  Maria?" 

"  What  t>  it  ?"  reiterated  her  companion,  holding  it  out  before  her. 
"  Why,  a  wig,  to  be  sure;  and  I  should  like  you  to  inquire,  GabrieUB, 
what  your  maid  does  with  flaxen  wigs  in  her  sitting-room,  for  it  was 
there  I  found  it ;  near  to  her  workbox.  Let  us  have  her  up  at  once^ 
and  hear  what  she  has  to  say  in  the  way  of  explanation,"  continued  the 
excited  spinster.     '^It  is  neitlfer  proper  nor  correct  in  her,  and  I  am 
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sure,  if  my  brother  knew  of  it,  he  would  dismiss  her  on  the  spot.  If 
she  admits  wigs  into  her  private  room,  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  men 
vho  own  the  wigs  may  also  be  admitted.  Why,  the  house  may  be 
attacked,  and  we  murdered  in  our  beds !  Heaven  only  knows  what  may 
happen  if  such  doings  are  allowed." 

Although  the  fact  of  their  owner  having  sported  a  peruke  had  been 
till  that  moment  perfectly  unsuspected  by  her,  Gabrielle  fancied  that  she 
recognised  the  flaxen  curls  ;  and,  notwithstanding  that  her  feelings  were 
the  reverse  of  hilarious,  they  were  absorbed  for  the  moment  in  her  sense 
of  the  ridiculous. 

Mills,  however,  was  rung  for,  and,  in  spite  of  her  vow  of  secresy,  a 
confession  was  soon  extorted  from  her.  She  admitted  that  Mr.  Vava- 
flonr*s  young  man  had  entered  her  room  that  afternoon  (but  only,  as 
she  asserted,  to  borrow  a  pair  of  curling-tongs),  and  had  left  a  wig 
bdiind. 

On  being  cross-examined  by  Miss  Watson  (who  sat  perched  upon  a 
chair,  looking  the  personification  of  Justice  rebuking  a  sinner),  the  re- 
luctant Mills  had  to  acknowledge  that  she  had  afterwards  encountered 
Mr.  Toole,  tearing  about  in  an  agony  of  mind  at  finding  the  wig  gone, 
and  from  this  she  had  guessed  that  it  belonged  to  his  master. 

"  And  Mr.  Vavasour,  he  be  in  an  awful  way,  too,  ma'am,"  she  ex- 
claimed, darting  a  glance  of  defiance  at  Justice,  who  now  began  to  show 
•fligns  of  discomfiture  on  perceiving  that  she  not  only  had  discovered  a 
mare's  nest,  but  also  that,  should  he  discover  the  truth,  a  rather  awkward 
explanation  with  Mr.  Vavasour  loomed  in  the. future. 

*^  We  must  lose  no  time,  therefore,"  said  Gabrielle,  laughing,  as  she 
motioiied  her  attendant  to  receive  the  curls  still  reposing  on  the  table 
where  Miss  Watson  had  placed  them.  <'  Your  best  and  only  plan  is  to 
put  it  where  he  left  it,  and  send  for  Mr.  Vavasour's  man  and  tell  him  you 
bsLwe  just  found  it;  never  mind  how  !     No  explanation  is  needed." 

'^  At  any  rate,  keep  my  name  out  of  the  business,'*  chimed  in  Miss 
Watson,  sternly,  as  she  rose  and  shook  out  her  flounces. 

*'  Well,  say  it  was  the  cat.  I  believe  she  is  the  usual  delin<{uent  in 
such  cases,"  continued  Gabrielle,  noticing  with  amusement  the  expression 
which  stole  over  the  sedate  Mills's  features  at  the  remark  of  the  maiden 
iady. 

^'  Cats  don't  in  general  care  for  meddling  with  human  hair,  ma'am," 
sud  Mills,  as  she  flounced  out  of  the  apartment;  ''  leastways,"  she  added, 
closing  the  door,  "  cats  with  four  legs  don't." 

''Xh'at  that  old  woman!  she  has  put  an  end,  with  her  curiosity,  to  all 
my  little  tea-parties  with  Mr.  Toole.  If  his  master  don't  leave  by  day- 
break, I  shall  be  mucb  mistaken ;  any  way,  'tisn't  likely  Mr.  Toole  will 
ever  care  to  venture  into  my  room  again.  Drat  the  inquisitive  old  cat !" 
4he  said  a  second  time,  clenching  her  fist  at  an  imaginary  Miss 
Watson. 

I  much  fear  the  excitement  of  the  moment  caused  the  usually  defirare 
Miss  Mills  to  forget  her  manners  on  this  (to  her)  eventful  evening. 

It  was  just  half-past  nine,  and  Gabrielle  was  discussing  with  animation 
the  probable  merits  of  a  flower-show  (which  was  to  take  place  next  week 
at  the  little  town  of  Grantham,  situated  midway  between  Catsworthy  and 
Femside)  with  one  of  her  guests,  when  the  opening  door  admitted  Ed- 
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ward  VaTasonr,  exquisitely  got  up,  and  with  hb  fair  locks  anointed  and 
curled  to  a  nicety. 

''The  interesting  inralid  at  last,"  whispered  Captain  Travers  over 
Gahrielle's  shoulder.  <'  He  puts  one  in  mind  of  Le  Scroope's  '  poor 
dear  sweet  little  curly-wigged  heir.'  " 

Her  husband,  in  the  mean  time,  approached  the  unsuspecting  hero  for 
the  purpose  of  offering  his  condolences,  and  inquiring  into  the  nature  of 
this  sudden  indisposition,  about  which  he  was  rather  mystified. 

"  Oh !  he  was  qmte  right  now ;  a  severe  headache  and  attack  of  giddi* 
ness  had  prevented  him  from  joining  them  at  table,  and  he  came  down 
on  purpose  to  assure  them  of  the  fact  of  his  convalescence." 

<'  Yes,  we  have  all  been  so  concerned  about  you,"  said  Gabrielle,  in  a 
sweet  voice,  as  he  stood  sipping  his  coffee  at  her  side ;  ''  and  poor  Miss 
Seward,  I  know,  is  dying  to  near  you  sing,"  continued  she,  anxious  to  get 
rid  of  him,  for  fear  sne  might  betray  herself  if  he  remained  long  in  her 
company. 

She  was  luckily  seconded  in  her  request  for  a  song  by  Miss  Seward,  a 
young  lady  anxious  on  all  occasions  to  get  up  a  flirtation  when  there  waa 
the  ^ost  of  a  chance. 

'*  Oh !  do,  Mr.  Vavasour,"  she  echoed — *'  please  do,  and  I  will  accom- 
pany you  ;  I  have  heard  so  much  of  your  singing." 

Her  flattering  words  and  imploring  attitude  speedily  induced  the 
gratified  Lancer  to  comply  with  her  request ;  and  whilst  he  was  exhibit- 
ing his  vocal  powers  for  the  benefit  of  the  assembled  company.  Captain 
Travers  whispered  to  Mrs.  Watson  mischievously, 

"  What  could  have  kept  Vavasour  from  dinner  to-day  ?  He  looks  all 
right,  and  I  don't  believe  one  word  about  his  illness ;  but  I  feel  assured, 
Mrs.  Watson,  that,  somehow,  you  are  in  the  secret,  and  I  shall  never 
let  you  alone  until  you  let  me  into  it  also." 

6abrielle  smiled  as  she  glanced  at  the  peruke  and  thought  of  the  scene 
so  lately  enacted  in  her  bedroom ;  and  on  Captain  Travers  again  re- 
suming nis  banter,  she  imparted  to  him  in  a  low  tone  (whilst  the  company 
were  listening  to  the  melodious  strains  of  the  unconscious  performer)  the 
true  cause  of  his  sudden  indisposition. 

''  Good  night,  Mrs.  Watson,"  said  Captain  Travers,  as  the  company 
began  to  retire  on  that  same  evening.  ^'  Do  not  dream  of  the  flaxen 
locks,  if  you  can  help  it,  please." 

And  as  Gabrielle  replied,  laughingly,  that  the  episode  itself  had  been 
sufficient  for  her  weak  nerves,  without  wishing  for  a  recurrence  of  it 
during  her  sleep,  he  watched  her  recedbg  form,  and  continued  for  the 
space  of  a  minute  to  twirl  his  moustaches. 

'^  After  all,"  said  he,  at  last,  "  it  is  better  to  excite  any  feeling  in  a 
woman's  breast  than  that  of  ridicule.  It's  all  up  with  littie  Vavasour  in 
that  quarter ;  not  that  I  had  any  fear  of  poor  '  curly-wig,*  "  added  he, 
as  he  proceeded  to  the  smoking-room  to  solace  himself  for  the  loss  of  his 
usual  post-prandial  cigar. 
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XL 

THE  FLOWEB-SBOW. 

*^  I  HATE  ordered  the  open  carriage  for  to-day,"  said  Gabrielle  across 
the  breakfiist-table  to  her  hasband ;  **  so  that  we  shall  have  room  for 
Miss  Seward  if  she  likes  to  accompany  us,  as  well  as  for  Maria  and 
Selina." 

This  was  the  morning  on  which  the  much  talked^of  flower-show  was 
to  take  place  at  Grantham.  Gabrielle  was  anxious  to  be  there  early,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  walk  leisurely  round  the  tents,  and  view  the  flowers  in 
comparative  ease,  before  the  crush  rendered  this  impossible.  Many 
plants  out  of  her  own  hothouses  were  on  view,  and,  later  in  the  day,  the 
crowd,. she  had  been  told,  would  be  fearful,  as  all  the  county  were  to  be 
collected  at  this  September  meeting ;  if  not  to  see  the  flowers,  at  any 
rate  to  show  off  their  dresses,  hear  the  band,  and  flirt  with  the  officers 
firom  Catsworthy. 

<*  The  open  carriage,  my  dear !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Watson,  pausing  in 
the  act  of  helping  his  sister  to  some  chicken,  "  and  you  who  so  easily 
take  cold !  I  cannot  hear  of  it;  pray  let  me  beg  of  you  to  relinquish  sucli 
an  absurd  idea  at  once.  Doubtless,  Selina  will  be  happy  to  accompany 
you  in  the  chariot,  whilst  I  can  drive  Maria  and,  if  necessary,  Miss 
Seward  in  the  phaeton." 

"Travers,  you  and  Vavasour  contemplate  riding,  do  you  not?"  he 
continued,  turning  round  and  addressing  himself  chiefly  to  the  former 
gentleman,  who  answered  in  the  affirmative,  at  all  events  as  regarded 
himself ;  '*  but,**  added  Travers,  <'  of  course  I  shall  only  be  too  happy  if 
I  can  be  of  any  service  to  either  of  the  ladies,"  mentally  praying  the 
while  that  neither  of  the  old  tabbies  would  be  consigned  to  his  care.  "  I 
confess,  however,  Mr.  Watson,  that  I  have  a  great  fancy  for  trying 
that  young  mare  of  yours ;  I  really  don't  think  she  has  any  real  vice  in 
her,  and  I  feel  almost  persuaded  that,  with  patience,  she  could  be  made  a 
first-rate  lady's  horse.  I  thought  of  avoiding  the  main  road,  and  cutting 
across  to  Grantham  by  the  Common  we  passed  last  week ;  there  I  could 
give  her  her  head,  and  a  good  bucketing  into  the  bargain,  if  she  were 
to  treat  me  to  any  of  her  tricks." 

Gabrielle  was  fearfully  put  out:  a  long  drive  in  company  of  Miss 
Selina  was  not  her  idea  of  earthly  bliss ;  and  being  boxed  up  for  six  miles 
on  a  hot  day  in  a  close  carriage,  she  felt  sure,  would  bring  on  a  fearful 
nervous  headache.  She  objected,  therefore,  and  even  entreated ;  but  a  fit 
of  Mr.  Watson's  ^*  firmness"  happened  to  be  upon  him,  and  all  the 
arguments  which  Captain  Travers  and  Mr.  Vavasour  tried  to  bring  for- 
wud  in  her  support,  as  to  the  dust  and  heat,  &c.,  were  waved  aside  with 
great  politeness  but  still  greater  decision. 

The  close  carriage  or  none  was  evidently  the  order  of  the  day. 

"  Perhaps  you  may  remember,  my  dear,"  he  began,  as  they  were 
rising  to  leave  the  table — **  you  may  call  to  mind  one  day  last  year,  when 
you  were  foolish  enough  to  contradict  me,  and  insist  upon         " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  retorted  Gabrielle;  "  I  remember  it  distinctly,  and  am  not 
likely  soon  to  forget  it^"  added  she,  as  she  fled  the  room,  in  hopes  of 
avoiding  a  recapitulation  of  the  tale  which  she  was  sure  to  have  inflicted 
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on  her  whenever  she  happened  to  differ  from  her  lord  and  master.  Even 
a  close  carriage  on  a  hot  day,  and  two  hours  of  boredom  inflicted  by  IVIiss 
Selina,  seemed  a  refuge  from  the  eternal  nagging  which  it  was  now  her 
daily  lot  to  endure  ;  so  she  wisely  took  shelter  in  her  own  room,  and  com- 
menced the  task  of  dressing  for  the  £ete. 

Grantham  was  quite  alive  on  tins  occasion ;  the  rarely  freq«ienied 
Common,  of  which  a  flock  of  geeae  uaually  enjoyed  the  undi^wted  po0« 
session,  was  to-day  all  astir. 

The  entrance  to  the  gardens,  wherein  were  erected  the  tents  intended 
for  the  show  of  floweis,  was  crowded  by  dirty,  ragged  children  and  still 
more  ragged  youths,  anxious  to  gain  a  copper  by  holding  a  horse,  or 
taking  it  to  the  public  stables  not  far  from  the  site  of  the  show ;  itiDerant 
vendors  of  apples,  ginger-pop,  and  various  unsavoury-loolting  comestibleay 
were  busily  plying  their  trade,  sanguine  in  the  hopes  that  the  length  of 
their  attendaince  in  the  broiling  sun  would  oblige  some  of  the  many  grooms 
and  coachmen  assembled  to  have  recourse  to  the  tempting  stalls  for  re- 
freshment. 

A  flower-show  may  be  a  very  agreeable  excuse  for  displaying  new 
dresses  and  meeting  one's  friends,  but  I  doubt  whether  the  majority  of 
the  beholders  trouble  themselves  much  about  the  flowers,  or  depart  with 
their  ideas  very  much  enlarged  on  the  subject  of  horticulture  in  generaL 

The  band  of  the  1 12th  Lancers  was,  by  the  "  kind  permission  of  the 
colonel,"  lent  for  the  occasion. 

This  is  always  a  grand  feature  in  the  pcogramaie.  The  presence  of 
the  band  will  probably  ensure  the  Attendance  of  some,  at  least,  of  the 
ofl&cers ;  and,  however  much  young  ladies  may  declare  that  this  '*  mass  of 
lovely  pelargoniums,"  or  that  '*  cluster  of  exquisite  begonias,"  was  worth 
driving  miles  to  see,  yet  if  we  could  peep  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  their 
sly  little  hearts,  we  might,  perhaps,  discover  that  the  cluster  of  beaux  con- 
gregated in  the  centre  of  the  green  sward — ^uncertain  whether  to  mix 
into  the  crowd  or  cut  the  concern,  '^  by  Jove  !  altogether  as  slow"—- had 
presented  an  object  of  far  greater  interest  to  their  virgin  minds  than  aM 
the  horticultural  rarities  put  together. 

Gabrielle  alighted  from  her  carriage — the  self-same  carriage  which  had 
conveyed  her  ^m  the  church  on  her  dreary  wedding-day— and  Captain 
Travers  stood  at  .the  entrance  of  the  little  wicket  ready  to  conduct  her  in. 

'*  You  are  late,"  he  .said,  regarding  her  attentively,  with  the  view,  no 
doubt,  of  ascertaining  whether  the  hour  she  had  passed  in  the  company 
of  Miss  Selina  had  deteriorated  in  any  way  from  the  beauty  of  ha 
appearance. 

Not  much  change  was  there,  however,  notwithstanding  that,  on 
quitting  the  hall  at  home,  she  had  vehemently  asserted  that  she  should 
probably  arrive  with  her  bonnet  all  crushed,  and  her  dress  unfit  to  be 
seen,  from  the  effects  of  the  heavy  sleep  she  felt  aure  would  overtake  her 
the  moment  they  started. 

"  Your  sleep  has  done  you  good,"  he  continued,  smiling,  as  the  elder 
lady  bustled  in  before  them,  her  ample  skirts  not  allowing  room  for  aa^r 
one,  save  herself,  in  the  narrow  pathway.  *'  Watson  is  here  already;  m 
begged  me  to  accompany  you  in,  and  we  are  to  join  them  at  onoe  in  the 
largest  tent." 

Gabrielle  scarcely  answered ;  she  was  thinking  of  her  wedcUag-dajTi 
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«nd  how  ahe  had  looked  out  of  the  window  of  the  very  carriage  ehe  had 
just  quitted,  and  had  seen  Captain  Travers,  with  his  friend  Mr.  G-ore  by 
his  side. 

They  moved  on  quickly — that  is  to  say,  as  quickly  aa  the  crowd  would 
permit  them — though  not  so  quickly  as  to  prevent  many  of  the  passing 
remarks  which  her  presence  elicited  reaching  the  ears  of  Qabrielle. 

*'  Look,  look,  there's  Mrs.  Bernard  Watson — the  pretty  Mrs.  Watson." 
And  heads  were  bent  from  underneath  parasols,  and  men  turned  com- 
pletely round  to  gaze  at  her  as  she  hurried  by. 

The  looks  which  Captain  Travers  gave  his  companion  from  time  to 
time  made  her  conscious  (somewhat  to  her  confusion)  that  the  ;s;eneral 
admiration  which  she  had  excited  had  not  escaped  his  notice.  But  she 
was  getting  accustomed  to  see  his  eyes  fixed  upon  her,  and,  as  long  as 
he  kept  the  mournful  reproaching  look  out  of  them,  she  was  ibolish 
enough  to  let  him  gaze  on  in  silence. 

To-day,  as  always,  she  was  dressed  with  great  care  and  taste;  shall 
we  add  that,  since  she  had  found  her  personal  appearance  so  appreciated, 
ahe  redoubled  her  efforts  to  please,  and,  for  the  last  week  at  least,  dreas 
had  again  occupied  a  great  share  of  her  thoughts. 

*^  I  never  did  know  missus  so  contrary,"  remarked  the  pert  Abigail,  on 
clesoending  to  the  servants'  hall  after  having  finished  dressing  her  for  this 
fete.  '^  Nothing  seems  right  now-a-days.  Why,  last  month,  and  for 
many  months  before,  she  never  gave  the  slightest  trouble.  '  Anything 
you  like,'  she  used  to  answer,  when  I  said,  What  dress  to-day,  ma'am  p 
and  now  nothing  she  wears  seems  good  enough.  But  'tis  a  pleasine 
to  wait  upon  her,  at  any  rate,"  she  continued.  <^  A  lady  like  that  does 
credit  to  her  maid." 

The  efforts,  indeed,  which  both  the  maid  and  the  milliner  had  bestowed 
upon  Gabrielle's  dress  that  day  had  been  attended  with  the  highest  suc- 
cess; never  had  she  looked  better — a  fact  she  was  herself  as  well  aware 
of  as  if  she  had  not  heard  the  many  remarks  it  had  already  called  forth 
from  others. 

However  pretty  a  woman  may  be,  her  beauty  will  almost  invariably 
be  enhanced  by  beautiful  attire.  But  Mrs.  Watson  had  that  secret 
charm — innate  with  some  women — ^which  made  any  garment  appear 
graceful  and  becoming ;  the  mere  circumstance  of  its  surrounding  her 
figure  gave  effect  to  everything  she  wore ;  the  wearer,  in  fact,  set  off  the 
dress,  and  not  the  dress  its  wearer. 

Thb  grace,  which  surrounded  her  like  a  halo,  many  saw,  all  admired, 
aud  some  of  her  female  acquaintance  tried  to  copy.  These,  however,  soon 
learned  (to  their  chagrin)  the  futility  of  all  attempts  to  imitate  the 
inimitable. 

"  What  is  there  in  this  Mrs.  Watson .'"  the  female  portion  of  the<»m- 
munity  would  say,  when  talking  her  over  amongst  themselves.  ''  What 
can  it  be  ?  She  certainly  has  beautiful  hair,  but  her  features  are  not 
nearly  as  good  as  So*and-So's,  or  So-and-So's.  Her  figure  is  tolerable, 
and  she  has  a  nice  complexion ;  but  what  is  it  that  makes  everybody  rave 
about  her  so?     One  gets  perfectly  sick  of  hearing  it." 

Id  days  gone  by,  a  young  lady  aiming  at  the  important  post  of  bosom 
Iriend  (for  the  time  being)  to  Gabrielle — then  Miss  Esmond— -once  re- 
marked to  her,  confidentially : 
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<'  I  admire  your  hair  so  much,  dear  ;  do  tell  me  how  you  manage  to 
make  it  go  so  nicely." 

<*  Manage  to  make  it  go  ?*'  said  Gabrielle,  laughing,  and  looking  up 
in  surprise;  *'  I  ne¥er  make  it  go  at  all ;  it  goes  by  itself." 

A  rather  absurd  and  unsatis^tory  reply  to  her  friend's  girlish  question, 
but  nearer  the  truth  than  she  was,  perhaps,  aware  of.  Nature,  in  fact, 
had  done  so  much  for  her  in  this  and  in  other  respects,  that  the  lovely 
golden-brown  hair,  turned  off  from  the  piquante  little  foce,  stood  in  little 
need  of  artificial  aid  to  set  it  off  to  advantage. 

It  was  in  order,  probably,  to  allay  the  nausea  they  complained  of,  at 
hearing  so  much  about  Gabrielle's  perfections,  that  her  detractors  set 
themselves  forthwith  to  copy  the  style  of  dress  and  manner  in  which,  as 
th^  supposed,  lay  her  attractions. 

But  as  a  poet  is  sud  to  be  bom,  not  made— so  may  it  likewise  be 
said  (in  most  cases)  of  a  fascinating  and  piquante  woman. 

Nothing  can  be  more  charming  than  a  *^  natural"  woman,  that  is,  when 
she  is  naturally  a  charming  woman ;  but  save  us  from  the  plain-spoken 
and  gaueheSf  who  too  frequently  have  the  epithet  applied  to  them  as  a  sort 
of  apology  for  awkwardness  and  ill  breeding ! 

With  her  facile  nature  and  imperfect  training,  however,  Gabrielle  was 
a  dangerous  woman  to  fall  in  with ;  and,  alas !  for  her,  these  defects 
were  equally  a  source  of  danger  and  unhappiness  to  herself. 

'*  Had  Selina  thought  less  of  her  feathers,  I  should  have  been  here  half 
an  hour  sooner,"  remarked  the  subject  of  this  dig^ssion,  as  she  was 

Eushed  through  the  crowded  tent  on  Captain  Traverses  arm  ;  **  and  fiincy 
aving  to  turn  back  a  whole  mile  for  her  scent-bottle  !  So,  because  she 
couldn't  exist  without  her  salts,  I  have  lost  the  sight  of  the  flowers  in 
their  freshness." 

Mr.  Watson  did  not  show  much  alacrity  in  making  his  appearance ; 
indeed,  the  crush  was  so  great  that  locomotion  was  almost  impossible. 

**  This  is  insufferable,"  she  murmured,  pettishly,  in  her  companion's  ear, 
as  he  bent  down  to  listen  to  her.  <<  All  Grantham  is  staring  at  us,  and 
the  noise  of  the  band  is  deafening.  Might  I  ask  you  to  walk  round  and 
see  if  you  can  hear  anything  of  our  party  ?  Selina  must  have  joined 
them  at  the  entrance.  I  shall  do  very  well  until  you  return,"  she  con- 
tinued ;  *'  I  can  amuse  myself  looking  at  the  people." 

After  a  few  minutes'  absence,  Gabrielle,  who  was  sitting  on  the  edge 
of  a  packing-case,  left  by  its  owner  near  to  one  of  the  stands,  distinguished 
Travers's  tali  figure  looming  above  all  the  others,  long  before  he  could 
see  her. 

^'  No  signs  of  the  truants  yet,  Mrs.  Watson,"  said  he,  sauntering  back, 
and  looking,  as  he  leisurely  pushed  through  the  crowd,  as  if  he  had  not 
over-exerted  himself  in  their  pursuit. 

Mr.  Watson's  search  for  the  absentees  of  his  party  was,  apparently, 
more  successful  than  that  of  Captain  Travers;  for%  shortly  after  this, 
whilst  fidgeting  about  in  company  with  his  sisters,  he  discovered  his 
wife  in  the  tent  appropriated  to  the  display  of  vegetables.  She  was 
bending  down  in  earnest  contemplation  of  the  gigantic  carrots  and 
Brobdingnag  cucumbers  set  forth  for  the  inspection  of  the  company. 

**  How  interested  dear  Gabrielle  appears  in  the  vegetables,"  simpered 
Miss  Maria  to  her  brother.  <<  You  have  none,  certainly,  so  fine  at 
Femside." 
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The  lady  in  qaestion  looked  up  quietly  as  they  adyanced  towards  her, 
and  took  her  husband's  arm  in  silence ;  but  had  Miss  Maria  been  a  little 
earlier  in  the  field,  she  might  have  discovered  that  the  interest  which 
Ghibrielle  displayed  in  the  carrots  and  cucumberi  was  not  so  great  as  it 
might  at  first  sight  have  appeared.  The  fact  is,  that  Captain  Travers 
had  taken  the  opportunity,  a  few  minutes  before,  of  presenting  his  com- 
panion with  a  bouquet — ^the  only  visible  result  of  his  search  after  her 
party  —  accompanied  by  a  few  expressive  words,  wjuch  perhaps  may 
account  for  the  momentary  interest  she  had  appeared  to  take  in  the  mag- 
nificent specimens  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

*^  Mrs.  Bernard  Watson's  carriage  coming  round,"  was  distinctly  heard 
through  the  noise  caused  by  the  stamping  of  horses,  carriage-wheels,  and 
incessant  clatter  of  voices.  Every  one  was  eager  to  be  the  first  to  retire, 
as  an  hour  or  two  previously  they  had  wished  to  be  the  first  to  arrive.  The 
last  dying  notes  of  the  music  were  ever  and  anon  heard  amidst  the  ge- 
neral confusion,  as  the  welcome  sounds  of  *^  God  save  the  Queen"  were 
sent  forth. 

Almost  everybody  was  tired,  and  all  were  anxious  to  get  home  again ; 
none  more  so  than  Mr.  Watson,  as,  without  the  slightest  outward  show 
of  haste  or  impatience,  he  carefHiUy  handed  first  his  wife,  and  afterwards 
his  sister,  into  the  carriage. 

"Go  round  the  Common,"  he  said  to  the  coachman,  on  starting; 
^'the  crowd  will  be  less  that  way,  and  you  can  take  the  lower  road 
home." 

^abrielle  leaned  back  listlessly  amongst  the  soft  cushions  of  the  chariot, 
and,  putting  her  bouquet  up  to  her  face,  fell  into  a  reverie. 

*'  Why,  this  road  is  just  as  much  crowded  as  the  other ;  more  so,  if 
anything,"  exclaimed  Selina  Watson,  looking  out  of  the  window  as  they 
were  approaching  the  lower  road.  <'  How  absurd  of  Bernard !  Why, 
Gabrielle,  what  can  be  the  matter  p  Look  how  the  people  are  running 
— ^look !"  she  called  out  loudly,  as  Gabrielle  languidly  leaned  forward. 
'^  There's  a  runaway  horse  with  an  empty  saddle ;  a  man  must  have  been 
thrown !     I  do  not  see  him,  though.     Who  can  it  be  ?" 

But  the  crowd  had  increased  at  this  moment,  and  nothing  could 
be  seen ;  for  the  people,  who  had  rapidly  assembled  around  the  spot, 
made  everything  that  was  passing  within  the  circle  undiscemible  to 
those  outside. 

The  carriage  stopped  suddenly,  and  the  footman,  jumping  down,  ap- 
peared at  the  door,  which  he  opened  quickly,  looking  in  with  a  troubled 
countenance. 

"  Please,  ma'am,  I  fear  there's  an  accident  Pray  don't  be  frightened ; 
master  is  coming  along  across  the  Common  as  fiist  as  he  can.  Coachman 
says  as  it  is  the  young  mare  as  have  thrown  the  captain." 

On  hearing  the  intelligence,  Miss  Selina  shrieked  loudly  and  distinctly 
three  times ;  no  one  heeiding  her  cries,  however,  she  suddenly  stopped. 
Gabrielle  had  no  time  for  a  reply,  even  if  one  had  been  forthcoming. 
The  crowd  had  been  moving  towards  them,  and  now  several  men  ad- 
vanced, bearing  in  their  arms  a  form  which  Gabrielle  soon  recognised  as 
that  of  Captain  Travers. 

There  was  no  need  to  look  again;  the  setting  sun  cast  his  rays 
obliquely  over  the  pale,  drawn  features  and  brown  wavy  hair  of 
inanimate  man  as  he  was  borne  along. 
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«  Is  ther^  no  doctor  hereabouts  ?  Some  of  you  must  ride  for  a  doctor 
instantly,"  said  Mr.  Watson,  as  he  came  up,  looking  really  agitated  and 
nervous.  He  advanced  towards  the  bearers,  as  they  all  stood  together  in 
front  of  the  carriage.  "  Anything  serious,  do  you  think  ?"  he  said  in  a 
low  tone,  as  their  solemn  grave  faces  met  his  view.  **  What  had  best  be 
done?" 

"  Well,  sir,  if  I  might  make  so  bold  as  to  give  an  opinion,"  answered 
a  sturdy-lookingyeoman  in  front  of  the  others,  "  I'd  just  advise  as  we 
put  the  captain  into  the  chariot  here ;  some  one  could  ride  the  mare  as 
far  as  Binfield  for  Doctor  Jones ;  and  if  coachman  goes  slow,  he  won't 
take  much  harm,  though  it  seems  to  me  his  leg  is  broken." 

"  Certainly,  certainly,"  replied  Mr.  Watson,  promptly.  "  Here, 
William." 

The  carriage  door  was  already  dpen.  Miss  Selina  baring,  in  her  ex- 
citement, ventured  out  amongst  the  crowd,  to  ascertain  the  full  extent  of 
damage  done.  Gabrielle's  hands  were  clasped  over  her  eyes ;  she  felt 
stunned  and  helpless :  she  dared  not  look  again ;  that  one  glance  at  the 
pale  face  seemed  to  have  paralysed  her. 

They  were  bringing  him  in  now,  advancing  carefully,  and  trying,  with 
as  much  tenderness  as  the  men's  rough  hands  were  capable  of,  to  place 
him  lengthways  across  the  carriage. 

^'  Put  up  the  little  seat  for  his  feet  to  rest  on,"  suggested  Mr.  Watson, 
as  he  watched  earnestly  the  proceedings. 

"  There !  he  will  do  now ;  but  he  can't  go  alone,  that's  certain,"  re- 
plied the  first  speaker  (the  one  who  had  advised  this  mode  of  con- 
veyance). 

'^Sdina,  would  it  be  too  much  for  you,"  called  out  Mr.  Watson, 
addressing  her  abruptly,  ''to  accompany  our  friend  home  in  the  car- 
riage?" 

^  //  impossible !"  was  the  reply,  as  his  sister  hid  her  face  in  the  folds 
of  her  elaborate  handkerchief. 

**  Well,  well !"  he  exclaimed,  angrily,  "  I  must  be  off  as  fest  as  pos- 
sible for  the  doctor ;  that's  the  first  thing  to  be  done.  What  an  unlucky 
thing  it  b  that  Vavasour  went  home  so  early.  If  Gabrielle  cannot  im- 
dertt^e  it  (and  I  confess  I  don't  quite  like  her  to  do  so),  he  will  have  to 
be  sent  alone ;  or  perhaps  William  could  occupy  the  seat  by  his  side. 
But  how,  then,  can  Gabrielle  ever  get  home  p" 

At  the  sound  of  her  own  name  Mrs.  Watson  recovered  herself.  The 
idea  of  the  long  melancholy  journey  to  Fernside,  of  being  forced  to 
witness  agony,  even  death  perhaps  (for  her  fears  greatly]  exaggerated 
the  accident),  chilled  her  whole  frame,  and  she  felt  she  hardly  dare 
encounter  such  a  trial. 

Captain  Travels  moaned  audibly  as  his  foot  was  moved  on  to  the  little 
seat  opposite ;  and  as  GhibrieUe  glanced  timidly  at  his  face,  the  eyes  now 
partially  open  seemed  to  entreat  her  to  remain — not  to  leave  him  alone  to 
servants  in  his  agony. 

She  comprehended  the  appeal,  and  suddenly,  although  in  a  faltering 
and  hardly  audible  voice,  intimated  to  her  husband  that  she  would  remain 
and  take  care  of  their  guest,  if  he  would  only  hasten  for  the  doctor. 

^^  Be  carefrd  and  drive  slowly,"  called  dut  Mr.  Watson,  as  the  carriage 
now  moved  on  at  a  pace  suited  to  a  funeral  procession. 

The  injured  man  at  first  reposed  as  if  in  a  deep  sleep,  and  Gabrielle 
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thought,  as  she  glanced  furtively  at  his  face,  that  it  might  have  been 
tliAt  of  a  corpse,  it  was  so  pale  and  ghastly. 

^^  Ah !"  he  groaned,  as  an  nneven  part  in  the  road  caused  the  carriage 
to  jolt  fearfully,  and  displace  his  head  from  the  cushion.  Gabrielle, 
helpless,  witneraed  the  torture  he  was  enduring  with  an  agony  equal 
to  bis  own. 

They  were  in  a  long  and  unfrequented  lane,  full  of  ruts,  and  partially 
overgrown  with  grass.  This  lower  road  was  seldom  used,  and  about  the 
worst  which  could  have  been  selected  for  obtaining  an  easy  transport. 

Another  jolt,  woarse  than  the  former,  and  Captain  Traverses  head  was 
shaken  completely  from  the  side  of  the  carriage.  Gabrielle  always  had 
two  soft  cushions  in  the  front  seat ;  one  was  already  placed  on  the  oppo- 
ate  bench  to  steady  his  feet,  she  took  the  other,  and  hardly  glancing  at 
him,  gently  raised  his  head  and  placed  it  underneath.  In  d(»ng  so,  one 
arm  was  necessarily  round  his  neck,  and  before  she  could  extricate  herself 
his  head  fell  back,  and  her  arm  remained  imprisoned. 

The  incessant  jolting  of  the  carriage  had  caused  such  agony  to  his 
broken  limb,  that  Captain  Travers  had  fainted  ;  and  whilst  his  companion 
watched  the  cold,  grey  look  which  gradually  stole  over  his  already  pale 
Csatures,  she  groaned  aloud.  Was  it  death  ?  Was  he  dying  there  in  her 
very  arms  ? 

She  took  the  hand  now  lying  passively  at  his  side.  How  well  she  re- 
membered, even  in  her  agony,  the  ring  he  always  wore  !  The  hand  was 
cold  and  white ;  to  her  the  fingers  seemed  already  stiffening.  Earnestly 
she  bent  over  him,  nearer  and  nearer,  until  her  face  almost  touched  that 
of  the  dying  man. 

Poor  Gabrielle  1  if  she  for  the  moment  forgot  that  she  was  the  wife  of 
another — forgot  all  save  that  the  love  of  her  youth  was,  as  she  believed, 
dying  at  her  side — which  of  us  can  have  the  heart  to  judge  her  too 
severely  ? 

They  were  not  far  from  Femside  now ;  she  recognised  some  of  the 
cottages  near  the  lower  farm  as  they  passed  slowly  on. 

The  tears  which  flowed  from  Gabrielle's  eyes  fell  in  big  heavy  drops 
on  the  inanimate  face  of  her  companion  ;  they  produced  an  effect  which 
water  from  a  less  romantic  source  will  produce  in  fainting-fits,  and,  before 
she  was  aware  of  it,  Ci^tain  Travers  recovered,  opened  his  eyes  slowly, 
and  saw  what  had  taken  place. 

Her  hand  was  still  on  his,  her  arm  still  underneath  his  head  ;  sick  and 
faint  as  he  was,  he  seemed  to  foiget  entirely  the  pain  he  was  enduring 
from  the  broken  limb,  and  her  hand  no  longer  rested  on  his,  but  was 
clasped  tightly. 

"  Darling,  darling !"  he  whispered,  "  don't  let  me  see  you  cry,  my 
own !  I  would  willingly  have  both  legs  broken  to  know  you  still  love 
me,  Gabrielle." 

But  no  answer  came ;  she  felt  she  could  not,  must  not,  speak.  Fast 
and  hot  came  the  blood  surging  up,  quickening  every  pulse  and  setting 
her  brain  6n  fire.  The  sound  of  his  voice  uttering  those  loving  words 
had  thrilled  her  with  emotion. 

<*  Gabrielle,"  he  said  again,  softly,  as  she  hid  her  face  with  the  hand 
she  had  withdrawn  at  once  from  his  grasp,  *' forgive  me,  dear!     I  forgot 
all  but  our  former  love." 
"  Forgive  him,"  she  thought.    "  Oh  I  if  he  only  knew  the  wicked,  the 
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intense  rapture  his  words  had  caused  her !  Heaven  grant  he  might  never 
know  it !"  If  an  earthquake  had  suddenly  arisen  and  swallowed  them 
up,  she  felt  she  would  have  welcomed  it  with  joy. 

'<  God  have  mercy  on  us  hoth  !"  ejaculated  the  poor  girl,  as  he  drew 
her  hand  from  before  her  eyes  and  again  obtained  possession  of  it. 

They  were  entering  the  gates  at  Femside  as  she  raised  herself  up,  and 
said  aloud,  *^  Captain  Travers,  we  must  forget  all  this,"  trying  hard  to 
speak  calmly,  as  the  carriage  stopped. 

The  door  was  opened  now,  and  Mr.  Watson  was  discovered  standing 
at  the  entrance,  with  the  surgeon,  ready  to  help  the  wounded  man  out. 

<'  How  did  he  bear  the  journey  ?"  and  *^  the  g^reen  room  is  prepared,'' 
she  heard  them  say  as  they  began  the  preparations  for  moving  him ;  but 
Oabrielie  rushed  past  the  Miss  Watsons,  who  were  waiting  in  the  hall  to 
receive  her,  and  quickly  gained  her  own  chamber. 

It  was  found,  on  inspection,  that  the  extent  of  the  injury  was  a  com- 
pound fracture  of  the  leg. 

All  that  night  the  surgeon  remained  at  Fernside ;  inflammatory  symp- 
toms had  declared  themselves,  and  he  wished  to  watch  the  case  carefully. 
On  hearing  this,  Mr.  Watson  offered  to  bear  him  company. 

Gabrielle's  chamber  was  situated  over  the  green  room,  which  was  an 
apartment  seldom  tenanted,  save  when  guests  were  at  Femside. 

For  the  first  few  hours  of  the  night  all  seemed  comparatively  quiet, 
but  at  the  break  of  day  she  distinguished  voices  and  rapid  steps  pacing 
from  room  to  room,  mingled  with  frequent  groans  as  the  fever  in- 
creased. 

The  night  had  set  in  wet  and  stormy ;  the  wind  howled  mournfully 
round  the  house,  and  made  the  leaves  of  the  tall  poplars  rustle  with  a  sad 
and  weird  sound. 

The  watch-dog  in  the  stable-yard  filled  the  air  with  his  prolonged 
baying,  and  the  sound,  borne  on  the  wind,  echoed  against  her  window- 
panes. 

There  was  not  much  sleep  for  the  unhappy  mistress  of  Fernside  that 
night.  She  paced  up  and  down  the  room,  now  listening  to  the  howling 
of  the  wind,  now  straining  her  ears  to  catch  the  sounds  from  the  lower 
apartment. 

The  groans  continued  to  be  heard  at  intervals,  and  the  wind  went 
moaning  on ;  the  tempest  rose  in  fitful  gusts,  and  the  rain  beat  against 
the  casement;  but  amidst  it  all,  amidst  all  the  confusion  and  agony, 
rung  still  in  her  ear,  fervid  and  thrilling,  the  words,  ^*  My  own,  my  own, 
forgive  me !" 
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XV. 

HOW  THE  8IB6E  OF  IfAlMTaiTXIM  WAS  lUISJSD. 

Next  morning,  at  an  early  hour^  Del  Yasto  entered  Pescara's 
tent,  and  found  his  redoubted  relative  alone  and  fully  armed. 

"  What  commands  have  you  for  me?'*  said  the  younger  general. 
'^  Of  course  the  assault  will  be  made  to-day.  What  with  the 
long  cannonade  and  the  damage  done  by  the  mine,  the  breach 
must  be  wide  enough." 

"  Ay,  the  breach  is  wide  enough,  undoubtedly,"  rejoined  Pes- 
cara;  ^^  but  the  besieged  are  too  well  prepared.  I  shall  not  counsel 
the  assault." 

'^  You  are  not  wont  to  be  so  cautious,"  said  Del  Vasto,  sur- 
prised. '^Doubtless  a  large  number  of  men  will  be  sacrificed.. 
But  what  of  that?    The  city  will  be  taken." 

"No',  my  good  nephew,"  rejoined  Pescara.  "I  find  I  must 
speak  more  pkinly.    Bourbon  shall  never  take  Marseilles." 

"  But  you  cannot  prevent  him.  He  will  lead  the  assault,  and. 
we  must  follow." 

"I forbid  you,"  rejoined  Pescara,  authoritatively.  "Listen  to- 
me,  nephew.  You  know  the  full  extent  of  Bourbon's  ambitious 
designs,  and  that  he  hopes  to  carve  a  kingdom  for  himself  out  of 
France.  You  know  that  he  aspires  to  the  hand  of  the  Emperor's 
aster  Leonor,  the  widowed  Queen  of  Portugal.  Lannoy  and  I 
have  resolved  to  thwart  his  plans.    We  do  not  mean  to  be  sup- 

Elanted  by  this  proscribed  pnnce.  With  this  end,  Lannoy  has  de- 
lyed  the  march  of  the  Catalonian  army,  and  I  shall  prevent  the 
capture  of  Marseilles.  If  Bourbon  is  compelled  to  raise  the  sie^, 
he  will  forfeit  the  Emperor's  favour,  and  will  also  lose  credit  with 
his  other  royal  ally,  King  Henry  VIH." 

"  Why  not  let  the  assault  be  made?"  said  Del  Vasto.  "  Bourbon 
may  fall,  and  then  all  the  glory  will  be  yours." 

All  rigkU  reserved. 
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"But  what  if  he  should  riot  fall?"  rejoined  Pescara.  "  What 
if  the  assault  should  prove  resistless^  and  he  should  become  master 
of  Marseilles?  Then  his  power  would  be  confirmed^  and  it  would  be 
idle  to  oppose  him.  That  must  not  be.  I  will  snatch  the  prize 
from  him  at  the  very  moment  he  deems  he  has  secured  it.  But 
do  not  remain  longer  here.  Get  your  mea  ready,  and  leave  the 
rest  to  me." 

Upon  this,  Del  Vasto  quitted  the  tent. 

Meantime,  orders  having  been  issued  that  the  assault  would  be 
made  on  that  day,  all  the  troops  wepe  got  under  arms. 

Attended  by  Pomperant,  Lurcy,  and  others  of  his  suite,  Bour- 
bon rode  along  the  lines,  and  addressed  a  few  words  to  the  men 
calculated  to  incite  their  courage.  Much  to  his  surprise,  however, 
and  vexation,  these  addresses  were  sullenly  received,  and  in  some 
cases  responded  to  by  murmurs. 

"What  can  it  mean?"  remarked  Bourbon  to  his  attendants, 
aa^  having  completed  the  inaction,  he  rode  back  towards  his 
tent.  "Officers  and  men  seem  unwilling  to  fight.  Did  I  not 
know  them  better-^had  not  their  courage  been  proved  in  many 
a  conflict — I  should  think  they  were  alarmed  at  the  task  before 
them.'* 

"  They  have  heard  too  much  of  the  reception  they  are  likely  to 
meet  with,"  replied  Lurcy.  "  They  have  seen  how  it  has  fared  with 
hundreds  of  their  comraaes  who  have  gone  before  them,  and  fear 
to  share  their  fate.     Besides,  they  have  been  discouraged.'' 

"  Discouraged !"  exclaimed  Bourbon,  fiercely.     " By  whom?" 

"  By  their  leaders,"  rejoined  Lurcy.  "  Pescara  has  said  opeidy 
that  the  city  cannot  be  taken,  and  that  the  assault,  when  made, 
will  fail.  This  opinion,  delivered  to  the  officers^  has  been  repeated 
to  the  men,  and  has  produced  the  effect  which  your  highness  has 
just  observed.     The  whole  army  is  discouraged." 

"By  Sainte  Barbe!  I  will  speedily  rouse  its  spirit,"  cried 
Bourbon.  "  I  have  long  distrusted  Pescara.  He  has  thwarted  me 
secretly  at  every  turn,  but  I  have  hitherto  defeated  his  machina- 
tions, and  I  shsdl  defeat  them  now.  But  for  him,  I  should  have 
taken  the  city  when  the  first  breach  was  made  in  the  walls;  and 
I  have  ever  since  reproached  myself  for  yielding  to  his  perfidious 
counsel.  The  garrison  is  now  far  better  prepared  for  resistance 
dian  it  was  then." 

"  Pesoara^i  opinion  may  proceed  firom  jealousy,  but  I  con&ss  I 
diaie  it,"  said  Pomperant.  "  If  your  highness  had  carefully  ex^ 
amined  the  defences  of  the  city  as  I  have  done — if  you  had  wit- 
nessed the  spirit  displayed  by  the  soldiers  and  by  the  people,,  and 
which  presents  a  strong  contrast  to  the  snQenness  and  want  of  zeal 
of  our  own  men,  you  would  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Mar- 
seilles cannot  be  taken." 
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"Be  the  result  what  it  may,  the  assault  shall  now  be  made/' 
rejoined  Bourbon.  "B;f  Sainte  Barbe !  I  long  for  the  moment  of 
attack,  when,  amidst  the  roar  of  cannon  and  the  rattle  of  arque- 
buses, we  shall  force)  our  way  through  the  breach,  and  hew  down 
all  who  oppose  us.** 

"  You  will  then  have  a  second  ditch  to  cross,  fiill  of  powder  and 
0OTnbuatibles,"  said  Pomperant,  "  and  another  rampart,  bristling 
with  cannon,  to  scale.'*  • 

"  Were  there  a  third  ditch  and  a  third  rampart,  they  would  not 
daunt  me,"  cried  Bourbon.  "  With  this  good  blade,  which  has 
never  yet  failed  me,  I  will  cut  a  passage  through  the  foe.  Where 
I  go,  the  men  must  follow." 

^  Tliat  is  all  I  fear,"  sud  Lurcy.  "  I  have  no  faith  in  these 
treacherous  Spaniards." 

^*  They  cannot,  dare  not  fall  back  now ! "  cried  Bourbon. 

**  I  hope  not,"  replied  Lurcy.  But  his  looks  belied  his 
words. 

On  entering  his  tent  with  his  suite,  Bourbon  found  his  confessor 
awaiting  him,  and  the  whole  party  knelt  down  reverently  and 

Serformed  their  devotions.  After  partaking  of  a  hasty  meal,  they 
onned  their  plumed  casques,  and  buckling  on  their  swords,  issued 
forth,  and  mounted  their  steeds.  By  this  time,  the  whole  side  of 
the  hill,  down  which  Bourbon  now  rode  with  his  attendants,  was 
covered  with  troops. 

Glancing  towarfs  the  city,  Bourbon  saw  that  ramparts,  bastions, 
and  towers  were  crowded  with  armed  men.  Extraordinary  effi)rts 
had  been  made  by  the  indefatigable  Renzo  da  Ceri  to  repair  the 
damage. done  by  the  cannonade  and  by  the  mine,  but  the  breach 
was  too  considerable  to  be  filled  up  in  the  short  time  allowed 
for  the  task.  The  gap,  however,  was  occupied  by  a  living  wall  of 
pikemen. 

"  Your  highness  sees  that  the  garrison  are  in  good  heart,"  re- 
marked Pomperant.  "  They  will  assuredly  make  an  obstinate  de- 
fence."  ... 

**  You  overrate  their  courage,"  rejoined  Bourbon.  ^  Our  attack 
will  strike  terror  into  them.  You  will  keep  near  me,  Pom- 
perant." 

"  Doubt  it  not,  monseigneur,"  replied  the  other.  "  I  care  not  if 
I  perish  in  the  breach.     She  I  loved  lies  buried  there." 

At  this  moment  Bourbon  came  to  a  halt,  and  shortly  afterwards 
the  Marquis  del  Vasto,  accompanied  by  the  Counts  de  Hohen- 
zollem  and  De  Lodron,  with  the  principal  leaders  of  the  army, 
joined  him.  All  these  martial  personages  were  fully  accoutred 
and  well  mounted,  and  made  a  gallant  show.  But  there  was  some- 
thing in  their  looks  and  manner  that  convinced  Bourbon  and  those 
with  him  that  they  were  disinclined  to  the  attack.     However,  he 

2q2 
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made  no  remark^  but  saluting  them  with  his  wonted  cordiality, 
«aid  to  Del  Yasto, 

^^  Where  is  the  Marquis  of  Pescara?  I  wish  to  consult  with  him 
before  ordering  the  assault/' 

"  He  will  be  here  anon/'  replied  the  young  general  **  He 
has  ridden  down  to  examine  the  breach  more  nearly." 

<<  Close  inspection  is  not  required  to  ascertain  its  width."  cried 
Bourbon^  impatiently.  ^^  I  shall  not  wait  for  his  return.  To  your 
posts,  messeigneuTS  f— to  your  posts ! " 

But,  to  his  surprise  and  vexation,  none  of  them  stirred. 

"Do  you  not  hear  me?"  he  exclaimed.  "  To  your  posts,  I 
say!" 

"  A  few  minutes'  delay  can  matter  little,  highness,"  remarked 
the  Count  de  Hohenzollern.  ^^  We  wish  to  hear  Pescara's  report. 
He  may  have  some  suggestions  to  ofier." 

"  I  can  listen  to  no  suggestions  now,"  said  Bourbon,  imperiously. 
"  My  plans  are  fixed." 

"Perhaps your  highness  has  not  been  informed  that  the  garrison 
has  just  been  reinforced  by  fifteen  hundred  lansquenets  and  three 
hundred  horse  sent  by  the  king,"  remarked  De  Lodron. 

"  I  care  not  for  the  reinforcements,"  rejoined  Bourbon.  "  Were 
the  garrison  doubled  I  would  not  delay  the  assault.  What  means 
this  hesitation,  messeigneurs?    Away  with  you!" 

"  Highness,"  said  De  Hohenzollern,  respectfully,  "  I  pray  you 

Jardon  our  seeming  disobedience,  but  it  is  necessary  we  should 
ear  what  the  Marquis  of  Pescara  has  to  say." 

"  Well,  be  it  as  you  will,"  said  Bourbon,  with  difficulty  re- 
straining his  anger. 

"  Here  he  comes ! "  cried  Del  Vasto,  as  Pescara  galloped  towards 
them,  attended  by  a  score  of  mail-clad  knights. 

"  So,  you  are  come  at  last,  marquis,"  said  Bourbon,  as  Pescara 
rode  up.  "You  have  kept  us  waiting  long.  What  discovery 
have  you  made?" 

"  I  have  seen  enough  to  satisfy  me  of  the  inutility  of  the  attack," 
rejoined  the  other.  "  These  citizens  of  Marseilles  have  spread  a 
well-covered  table  for  our  reception.  Those  who  desire  to  sup  in 
Paradise  may  go  there.     I  shall  not." 

"  A  truce  to  this  ill-timed  jesting,  my  lord,"  saijj  Bourbon, 
sternly.  "Be  serious  for  a  moment,  if  you  can,  and  let  us  ar- 
range the  attack." 

"  I  have  had  enough  of  this  siege,"  rejoined  Pescara,  "  and 
shall  return  at  once  to  Italy,  which  is  stripped  of  soldiers,  and 
threatened  by  the  King  of  France." 

"  If  you  withdraw  now,  my  lord,  it  will  be  in  express  defiance 
of  my  commands,"  said  Bourbon.  "  You  will  answer  to  the  Em- 
peror for  your  conduct." 

"  His  Imperial  majesty  knows  me  too  well  to  suppose  that  I 
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v^ould  turn  back  from  danger/'  replied  Pescara.  ^^  But  I  will  not 
attempt  impossibilities.  I  am  not  alone  in  my  opinion.  Put  the 
question  to  the  other  generals.  How  say  you,  messeigneurs?"  he 
added  to  them.     ^ Ought  the  assault  to  be  made?" 

^^  We  are  all  against  it/'  said  Del  Vasto,  speaking  for  the  others, 
who  bowed  assent. 

"You  are  all  in  league  to  thwart  me,"  cried  Bourbon,  furiously. 
^  But  I  will  put  you  to  shame.  I  wiU  show  you  that  the  assault 
can  be  made  successfully.  Go,  my  lord,  if  you  will,"  he  added  to 
Pescara.     "  Your  soldiers  will  follow  me." 

"  Your  highness  is  mistaken,"  returned  the  other.  "  They  will 
march  with  me  to  Italy." 

Suppressing  his  rage,  Bourbon  turned  to  the  German  generals. 

"  I  shall  not,  I  am  sure,  lack  your  aid,  messeigneurs,"  he  said. 
'*  You  and  your  brave  lanz-knechta  will  follow  me?" 

"  Your  highness  must  hold  us  excused,"  they  replied.  "  Where 
the  Marquis  of  Pescara  declines  to  go^  we  are  not  foolhardy  enough 
to  venture." 

"  You  find  that  I  am  right,"  remarked  Pescara,  with  a  mocking 
laugh.  "There  is  nothing  left  for  it  but  to  raise  the  siege  and 
depart." 

"  Depart ! — ^never ! "  cried  Bourbon.  "  Why,  if  the  assault  be 
not  made,  the  meanest  burgess  of  Marseilles  will  laugh  us  to  scorn. 
Let  the  charge  be  sounded,"  he  added  to  Pomperant.  "  We  shall 
soon  see  who  will  follow  me." 

"  None  but  your  own  attendants  will  follow,"  said  Pescara. 

At  this  moment  an  esquire  approached,  and  stated  that  a 
messenger  had  just  arrived  from  Aix,  bringing  most  important 
intelligence.  Bourbon  immediately  ordered  the  man  into  his 
presence. 

"Highness,"  said  the  messenger,  "I  have  speeded  hither  to 
inform  you  that  the  king  arrived  last  evening  at  Aix  with  the 
army." 

"  The  kin^  arrived  at  Aix ! "  exclaimed  Bourbon.  "  By  Sainte 
Barbe !  this  is  important  news  indeed,  if  true." 

"It  will  be  speedily  confirmed,  monseigneur,"  said  the  mes- 
aenger.  "  The  Marshal  de  Chabannes  is  marching  with  the  van* 
guard  of  the  army  to  the  relief  of  Marseilles." 

Bourbon  made  no  remark,  but  signed  to  the  messenger  to  retire. 

"  Your  highness  must  now  admit  that  I  gave  you  good  counsel 
in  advising  you  to  abandon  the  siege,"  remarked  Pescara. 

"  Out  upon  youf  counsel  1 — ^it  has  been  ruinous,"  cried  Bourbon. 
'^  The  city  might  have  been  taken  ere  Chabannes  could  come  up. 
But  I  will  forgive  you  all,  if  you  will  march  with  me  at  once  to 
meet  the  king,  and  compel  him  to  give  us  battle.  A  victory  will 
retrieve  the  disgrace  we  shall  incur  by  abandoning  the  siege,  and 
satisfy  both  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  Englana." 
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'^I  am  against  the  pba/'  Tejoined  Peaeara,  coldly.  ^The 
king's  army  is  far  superior  to  oar  own  in  number,  and  we  shall 
have  the  forces  of  the  garrison  in  our  pear.  No,  we  must  evacuate 
Provence." 

'^Not  when  a  kingdom  is  to  be  won,**  cried  Boorbon.  *^My 
lord  I  my  lord!  what  change  has  come  over  you?  Be  yourself. 
Francois  de  Valois  will  now  give  us  the  opportunity  we  have  so 
long  sought.  He  cannot  refuse  a  battle.  We  ahall  conquer. 
France  lies  before  us,  and  invites  us  on ! " 

^^  Let  those  who  will  go  on,"  said  Pesoara,  in  a  cold  sarcastic  tone. 
^  I  shall  take  the  road  to  Italy.  I  will  not  risk  a  battle  the  result 
of  which  must  be  disastrous.  Our  army  would  be  titterly  destrojred. 
We  must  retreat  while  we  can  do  so  with  safety.** 

^ Never!**  exclaimed  Bourbon.  ^^I  will  never  retreat  before 
Francois  de  Yalois.  The  command  of  the  army  has  been  en- 
trusted to  me  by  the  Emperor,  and  I  call  upon  you  to  obey  me." 

^  I  refuse,  monseigneur — ^peremptorily  refuse,"  said  Pescani. 

For  a  few  moments  Bourbon  was  well-nigh  choked  with  passion. 
When  he  could  speak,  he  said,  in  hoarse  accents, 

"  Since  you  are  resolved  upon  this  disgraceful  ooorse,  I  cannot 
prevent  it.  But  let  not  the  retrea};  be  conducted  with  undue 
haste,  and  with  disorder.  Our  munitions  of  War  must  not  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Bury  the  heavy  cannon  brought 
from  Toulon.  The  lighter  ordnance  can  be  carried  by  mulea. 
Throw  all  the  great  shot  into  the  sea.  Leave  nothing  behind  l^at 
can  be  serviceable  to  the  foe." 

Then  casting  one  look  at  the  city,  l^e  brave  defmders  of  which 
thronged  its  walls  and  towers,  utterly  ignorant  of  their  ddiver- 
ance,  and  momentarily  esmecting  the  assault,  he  rode  back  to  his 
tent,  where  he  remained  during  the  rest  of  the  day,  a  prey  to  in- 
describable mental  anguish. 

By  nightfall,  all  preparations  for  the  retreat  had  been  completed, 
and,  as  soon  as  it  became  dark,  the  tents  were  struck,  and  the 
whole  army  gck  into  order  of  march,  and  set  off  in  the  direction 
of  Toulon. 

By  midnight,  the  heights  around  Marseilles  were  entirely  aban- 
doned, and  the  city,  which  for  five  weeks  had  been  completely 
environed  by  enemies,  was  onoe  more  free. 

Cautiously  as  the  retreat  of  the  Imperial  army  wae  condvided, 
it  could  not  be  accomplished  without  being  discovered  by  the  gar- 
rison. Indeed,  the  inaction  of  the  besiegers  throughout  tlie  day 
had  caused  their  design  to  be  suspected.  A  sortie,  for  the  purpose 
of  investigation,  was  made  by  Renzo  da  Ceri  at  the  head  of  a  troop 
of  cavalry,  and  when  he  returned  witli  the  joyful  intelligence  that 
.the  heights  were  evacuated  and  the  enemy  gone,  nothing  conld 
exceed  the  delight  of  the  citizens.  All  those  who  had  retired  to 
rest  were  roused  from  slumber  by  shouts  and  the  ringing  of  beUi. 
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The  populace  were  half  frenzied  with  joy.  Wherever  Renzo  da 
Geri  and  Chabot  de  Brion  appeared  they  were  ^eeted  with  the 
most  enthusiastic  demonstrations  of  regara^  and  hailed  as  deliverers 
of  the  city.  A  torchlight  procession,  headed  by  the  two  com- 
manders, was  made  through  the  principal  streets,  and  when  this 
was  over,  Renzo  addressed  a  vast  crowa  in  the  Place  de  Linche. 
After  extolling  the  courage  and  patriotic  spirit  displayed  by  the 
citizens,  he  said, 

^^  The  only  circumstance  that  man  my  satisfaction  at  this  mo- 
ment of  triumph  is  the  loss  of  our  brave  Amazons,  Marphise  and 
Maroeiline.'' 

**  Let  not  that  thought  afflict  you,  monseigneur,*'  said  Pi«Te 
Oipide,  who  was  standing  near  him.  "  They  live.  They  have 
been  rescued  from  the  ruins  of  the  wall  beneath  which  they  were 
supposed  to  be  buried.     Heaven  has  preserved  them." 

W  hen  this  joyful  intelligence  was  communicated  to  the  assem- 
blage, a  loud  and  long-continued  shout  rent  the  air. 

While  the  dtizens  passed  the  night  in  rejoicing,  Renzo  da  Ceri 
prut  himself  at  the  head  of  a  strong  detachment  of  cavaliy,  and 
started  in  pursuit  of  the  retreating  enemy,  for  the  purpose  of 
harasnng  their  march  and  cutting  off  stragglers. 

He  soon  found  they  had  taken  the  direction  of  Toulon,  and 
had  not  proceeded  far  when  he  was  joined  by  the  Marshal  de  Oho' 
bannes  with  three  hundred  light  horse.  Together  they  hovered 
about  the  rear  of  the  ImperiaQarmy  until  it  had  passed  the  Yar, 
when  they  retired. 

The  Imperialists  then  pursued  their  course  without  further  mo- 
lestation, crossed  the  Maritime  Alps,  and  entering  Piedmont,  pro- 
ceeded to  Alba,  where  they  came  to  a  halt. 

Thus  ended  Bourbon's  invasion  of  France.  All  the  dreams  of 
conquest  he  had  indulged  had  vanished.  The  crown  he  had  hoped 
to  grasp  had  escaped  him.  His  plans  had  been  thwarted  by  the 
jeatousy  of  his  generals,  who  had  deserted  him  at  the  critical 
moment,  when  success  seemed  certain.  Deep  and  bitter  was  the 
mortification  he  endured.  But  though  disheartened,  he  did  not 
despair.  He  felt  sure  that  the  theatre  of  war  would  be  soon 
tiansfcrped  to  Italy,  well  knowing  that  Francois  I.  would  never 
relinquish  his  pretensions  to  the  Duchy  of  Milan. 

*  We  shall  meet  on  these  phdns,  if  not  in  France,"  he  said  to 
Pomperant,  "and  then  I  will  requite  him  for  the  injuries  he  has 
done  me.  I  will  fi>rgive  Fortune  all  the  scurvy  tricks  she  has 
played  me  of  late  if  she  will  grant  me  that  day." 

TEnn  Of  ^t  jpourtS  J3ook. 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  PAVIA. 

L 

HOW  7BAK90IS  I.  SBT  OUT  70B  ITALT,  AJJTD  HOW  HE  EHTBBED  lOLAV. 

^^  There  is  now  no  hindrance  to  my  proposed  campaign  in 
Italy,"  remarked  Francois  I.  to  Bonnivet,  when  tidings  of 
Sourbon's  retreat  were  brought  him.  ^'Miliui  will  speedily  be 
regained,  Genoa  will  follow,  and  then  let  the  Emperor  look  well 
to  STaples,  if  he  would  keep  it.  By  Saint  Louis  I  I  will  pluck 
.that  jewel  from  his  crown,  and  place  it  on  my  own.  I  sent  word 
to  the  Pope,  that  before  the  autumn  was  over  I  would  cross  the 
Alps  at  uie  head  of  thirty  thousand  men.  His  holiness  was  in- 
credulous, but  he  will  find  it  was  no  rash  assertion.  I  will  be  in 
Milan  within  a  month."  * 

^^  Your  majesty  overlooks  one  impediment,"  remarked  Bonnivet. 
/^  Your  gracious  mother,  the  Duchess  d'AngouI£me,  is  averse  to  the 
expedition,  and  may  prevent  it.  She  is  now  at  Lyons,  and  will 
start  for  Aix  as  soon  as  she  learns  that  Bourbon  has  evacuated 
Provence.  If  you  desire  to  execute  your  project,  avoid  an  in- 
terview with  her." 

"  The  advice  is  good,"  said  Frangois.  "My  plan  is  fixed,  but  I 
do  not  wish  to  be  importuned.  I  will  despatch  a  messenger  to  the 
duchess  with  a  letter,  bidding  her  adieu,  and  at  the  same  time 
appointing  her  Regent  during  my  absence  in  Italy.  Let  imme* 
diate  preparations  be  made  for  the  march.  Two  days  hence  we 
will  set  out  for  Lombardy." 

^^Well  resolved,  sire,"  rejoined  Bonnivet.  "I  am  convinced 
that  vou  have  but  to  appear  before  Milan  to  compel  its  surrender." 

"We  shall  see,"  said  the  king.  "  At  all  events,  I  do  not  think 
it  will  hold  (tut  as  long  as  Marseilles." 

"  A  propos  of  Marseilles,  sire,"  said  Bonnivet,  "  you  must  not 
forget  that  the  principal  citizens  will  be  here  to-morrow.  No 
doubt  thev  expwt  to  receive  your  majesty's  thanks  for  their 
gallant  defence  of  the  city." 

"  lliey  shall  have  a  worthy  reception,"  returned  Francois.  "A 
grand  £§te  shall  be  given  in  ^eir  honour.  Give  orders  to  that  effect 
at  once,  and  see  that  all  is  done  to  gratify  these  loyal  citizens." 

Next  da^r,  as  had  been  anticipated,  a  numerous  company  arrived 
from  Marseilles.  The  cavalcaae  was  headed  by  the  viguier,  the 
magistrates,  and  many  of  the  principal  citizens,  and  was,  moreover^ 
accompanied  by  the  band  .of  Amazons.  Peals  of  ordnance  were  fired, 
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bells  rung  and  trumpets  brayed,  as  the  procession  entered  Aix. 
The  houses  were  hung  with  banners,  ana  the  streets  filled  with 
people  eager  to  give  them  welcome.  The  Amazons  were  every- 
where greeted  with  acclamations. 

Fran9ois  received  the  party  in  the  great  hall  of  the  palace. 
He  was  surrounded  by  a  brilliant  assemblage,  comprising  the 
chief  personages  of  his  army,  and  including,  among  others,  the 
young  King  Henri  of  Navarre,  the  Due  d'Alencon,  the  Grand 
Master  of  France,  the  Gomte  de  Saint-Paul,  tne  Marshal  de 
Montmorency,  the  Marshal  de  Foix,  and  the  Seneschal  d'Ar- 
magnac.  Near  to  the  king,  on  the  left,  stood  the  lovely  Diane 
de  Foitiers,  and  close  behind  them  was  a  train  of  demoiselles  and 

pages-     .     . 

The  viguier  and  the  magistrates  were  presented  to  the  king  by 
Bonnivet,  who,  with  a  band  of  young  nooles,  had  met  them  at  the 
gates,  and  conducted  them  to  the  palace.  Francois  gave  them  a 
most  cordial  reception,  thanking  them  in  the  warmest  terms  for 
the  courage  and  zeal  they  had  displayed.  But  his  diief  com- 
mendations were  bestowed  upon  the  Ajnazons;  and  he  presented 
two  gems  to  Marphise  and  Marcelline,  bidding  them  wear  them 
as  tokens  of  his  approval. 

^^  I  trust  that  my  faithful  city  of  Marseilles  will  never  be  placed 
in  the  like  strait  again,  so  that  it  may  need  the  defence  of  its 
dames,"  he  said;  ^^but  should  it  be  so,  I  doubt  not  your  noble 
example  will  be  followed." 

"  We  have  shown  our  fellow-citizens  what  women  can  do  in 
the  hour  of  need,  sire,"  said  Marphise;  "but  now  that  our  ser- 
vices are  no  longer  required,  we  shall  lay  aside  the  arms  we  have 
borne,  and  resume  our  customary  avocations.  This  is  the  last  occa^ 
sion  on  which  we  shall  appear  in  these  accoutrements — ^unless  your 
majesty  should  think  fit  to  call  upon  us  again.  In  that  case,  we 
shall  be  ready  to  resume  them." 

"  Foi  de  gentilhomme  !  "  exclaimed  Francois,  smiling.  "  I  am 
half  inclined  to  take  you  with  me  to  Italy,  where  you  would  earn 
as  much  distinction  as  you  have  done  at  Marseilles.  How  say 
you,  fair  damsels?  Will  you  go  with  us?  Such  a  corps  would 
prove  irresistible.** 

"Nay,  sire,**  interposed  Diane.  "They  have  done  enough. 
Marseilles  cannot  spare  its  heroines." 

"  You  are  right,"  said  Franyois.  "  I  was  but  jesting.  Women 
are  not  like  our  ruder  sex.  They  do  not  love  war  for  its  own 
sake.     Our  camp  would  be  no  place  for  them." 

"  The  Amazons  of  old  fought  as  well  as  men,  sire— better,  if  all 
i  reports  be  true,"  said  Marphise,  boldly.  "  We  have  something  of 
their  spirit." 

'*You  ought  to  be  soldiers'  wives,"  said  Franyois,  smiling, 
"  and  on  my  return  from  Italy — ^if  you  be  not  meanwhile  wedded 
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— ^I  must  find  you  husbands  among  my  bravest  captains.  It 
greatly  rejoices  me  to  see  you  here  to-day,  for  I  had  heard — ranch 
to  my  grief — ^that  you  penshed  during  the  explodon  of  a  mine,'* 

^*  We  narrowly  escaped  being  crushed  to  death,  sire,"  replied 
Mkroelliiie.  ^  But  after  lying  beneath  the  mins  for  some  hours, 
we  were  fortunately  extricated/' 

"Heaven  designed  yon  for  a  better  fete,**  said  the  king.  **I 
have  but  imperfectly  discharged  my  obligations  to  you.  When- 
ever you  have  a  favour  to  solicit,  hesitate  not  to  come  to  me. 
Foi  de  gentilhomme  I  the  request  ^all  be  granted." 

^*  At  some  future  time  I  may  claim  fulfilment  of  your  royal 
premise,  sire,''  returned  Marcelline. 

The  whole  party  then  retired,  charmed  with  their  gracious  re- 
ception. A  sumptuous  repast  awaited  them  in  the  banqueting- 
chamber,  and  the  rest  of  the  day  was  spent  in  festivity  and 
rejoicing. 

*^  Are  you  prepared  to  brave  Ae  difficultiee  of  the  march  and 
accompany  me  to  Italy?'*  said  Francois  to  Diane,  as  the  Amazons 
withdrew. 

"  No,  sire,"  she  replied ;  "  and  I  would  fain  dissuade  you 
from  the  expedition.  You  have  now  an  opportunity  of  making  an 
advantageous  peace  with  the  Emperor.     Why  not  profit  by  it?" 

"Honour  forbids  me,"  he  rejoined.  "My  own  inclinations 
prompt  me  to  remain  here.  But  I  must  requite  the  aflfixjnt 
ofiered  me  by  Bourbon.     I  must  win  back  the  duchy  I  have  lost." 

"And  for  this  you  will  quit  France — ^you  will  quit  me?"  she 
added,  in  a  lower  tone." 

"  I  must,"  he  replied.  "  I  have  been  attacked,  and  I  owe  it  to 
myself  to  chastise  the  insolent  aggressor." 

At  this  moment  a  letter  was  handed  to  him  by  Bonnivet. 

"  From  the  Duchess  d' AngoulSme,  sire,"  he  said,  in  a  significant 
tone,  as  he  delivered  it. 

"What  says  your  royal  mother,  sire?"  demanded  Diane,  who 
had  watched  his  countenance  as  he  perused  the  letter.  "  I  will 
wager  she  is  of  my  mind,  and  urges  you  to  abandon  the  ex- 
pedition." 

"  You  are  right,  ma  mie,"  replied  the  king.  "  She  tells  me  she 
is  coming  in  all  haste  to  Aix,  having  a  secret  of  great  importance 
to  reveal  to  me,  and  she  ent^reats  me  to  delay  my  departure 
till  her  arrival." 

"And  you  will  comply  with  the  request,  sire?"  said  Diane. 
"  No  doubt  she  has  some  state  secret  to  communicate.  You  will 
wait?" 

"  I  shall  rather  hasten  my  departure,**  rejoined  the  kin^. 
"  I  can  guess  the  nature  of  her  secret.  It  is  a  pretext  to  detam 
me — ^but  I  will  not  yi^.  Make  ready,  messeigneurs,"  he  added  to 
ihe  leaders  near  him.    *^  We  shall  set  forth  to  Itidy  to-morrow.** 
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^^  Wliy  do  you  not  dissuade  hia  najesly  firom  this  expeditioii, 
roesseigaeuia?"  said  I>uine  to  Sunt-Paul  and  Moatmorency.  ^^I 
know  vou  disapprove  of  it." 

^  If  your  majesty  would  listen  to  me^"  said  Saint-Paul,  ^'  I 
would  urge  you  to  delay  the  campaign  till  the  sming.  The  season 
is  too  far  advanced.  You  will  nave  to  pass  the  wintev  in  your 
teuty  in  the  midst  of  snow  and  water." 

^  On  the  contrarV)  I  shall  pass  the  winter  in  the  ducal  palace  at 
Milan,  which  is  as  large  and  pleasant  as  the  Ch&teau  de  Blois,"  re^* 
plied  Fran9ois.  ^^  What  thmk  vou  of  the  expedition,  Mont* 
moi^icy?"  he  added  to  the  marshaL 

^^  Since  you  ask  me^  sire,  I  must  say  frasekly  that  I  am  opposed 
to  it,"  he  replied.  ^^I  look  wpon  the  plains  of  Lombardy  with 
dread.  They  are  rife  with  all  ailments.  Aguea  and  fev^  abound 
there^  and  pestilence  rei^  in  the  cities.  I  regard  Lombardy  as 
one  vast  sepulchre  in  which  we  are  all  to  be  engulfed." 

^^Yott  had  the  plague  at  Abbiatc^Grasso^  and  have  not  for- 
gotten the  attack,"  remarked  the  king. 

^  Ay,  and  the  plague  is  now  raging  at  Milan,"  said  Montmorency. 
^^  Beware  of  it,  sure.    'Tis  a  more  deadly  enemy  than  Bourbon." 

^^Ohy  do  not  venture  into  that  infected  city,  mie^  implored 
Diane.  ^^I  have  a  presentiment  that  this  expedition  will  be 
disastrous." 

^^  Bah  I  I  go  to  win  another  Marignan,**  rejoined  Franf  oia, 

^  We  have  more  than  a  month  of  fine  weather  before  us  now," 
remarked  Bonnivet  to  Diane.  ^^  Long  before  winter  has  set  in  his 
majesty  will  be  master  of  Milan." 

^^  But  the  plague  I-— the  plague ! "  cried  Diane.^  ^^  How  is  he  to 
avoid  that?  Be  advised  by  me,  sire,  and  stay  in  France^  where 
you  incur  no  risk." 

^^  I  laugh  at  all  danger,"  rejoined  the  king.     '^  My  sole  r^ret  is 
that  I  must  perforce  leave  you  behind.     To  those  who  cannot 
brave  the  rigours  of  winter,  or  who  are  afraid  of  the  pestilence,"  • 
he  added,  glancing  at  Montmorency  and  Saint-Paul,  ^^the  roads  of 
Fiance  will  be  open." 

^^  Nay,  sire,  as  long  as  you  remain  in  Italy  I  shall  stay— even  if 
I  find  a  tomb  there/'  said  Montmor^icy. 

"  It  is  well,"  rejoined  Frangois.  "  To-morrow  we  start  on  the 
expedition." 

oeeing  that  her  royal  lover  was  inflexible,  Diane  made  no 
further  e£fort  to  turn  Mm  from  his  purpose.  Her  only  hope  was 
that  the  Duchess  d'AngoulSme  might  arrive  before  his  departure. 
But  in  this  she  was  disappointed.  Francois  had  taken  haa  mea- 
sures too  well.  A  messenger  met  the  duchess  on  the  way,  and 
telling  her  the  king  waa  on  the  eve  of  departuare,  she  turned 
back. 

It  waa  a  gloiioua  day  on  which  Francois,  after  taking  a  tttider 
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farewell  of  Diane,  set  forth  with  his  host  from  Aix — and  it  was  a 
gallant  sight  to  see  the  king,  arrayed  in  his  splendid  armour,  and 
mounted  on  his  war-horse,  issue  from  the  gates  accompanied  by 
the  flower  of  the  French  chivalry.  Proceeding  by  forced  marches 
along  the  valley  of  the  Durance  to  Briangon,  he  crossed  the  Alps 
without  difficulty  by  the  Pass  of  Susa. 

Enthusiastic  was  his  delight  at  finding  himself  once  more  in 
Italy  at  the  head  of  an  army  which  he  deemed  irresistible.  With- 
out encountering  any  obstruction  he  pressed  on  to  Vercelli,  where 
he  ascertained  the  movements  of  the  enemy. 

The  Imperial  army,  it  appeared,  had  been  greatly  reduced  by 
the  forced  march  from  Marseilles,  and  had  also  sustained  heavy 
losses  of  baggage  and  artillery.  Two  thousand  men  had  been 
thrown  into  Alexandria.  Lodi,  Pizzighettone,  and  Como  were 
also  strongly  garrisoned,  but  by  fitr  the  most  formidable  prepara- 
tions had  been  made  at  Pavia,  the  defence  of  which  mtd  been 
committed,  as  during  Bonnivet's  campaign  in  the  previous  year, 
to  Antonio  de  Ley  va.  The  garrison  of  Pavia  was  now  aumnented 
by  five  thousand  German  lanz-knechts  under  De  Hohenzollern,  five 
hundred  Spanish  soldiers,  and  three  hundred  lances. 

Bourbon  and  Pescara,  accompanied  by  Lannoy,  had  marched 
with  the  rest  of  the  army  to  Milan,  and  thither  Fran9oi8  deter- 
mined to  follow  them. 

Two  days  after  quitting  Vercelli  the  king  appeared  before  the 
city.  His  approach  could  not,  of  course,  be  concealed  from  the  Im- 
perialists, and  a  long  counsel  was  held  by  Bourbon  and  the  other 
chiefs  as  to  the  possibility  or  prudence  of  holding  the  place  against 
him.  It  was  decided  that,  conside^ng  the  enfeebled  condition  of 
the  troops  and  the  infected  state  of  the  city,  there  was  no  altema* 
tive  but  to  abandon  it.  Defence  under  such  circumstances  was, 
indeed,  impossible,  and  had  the  Imperial  generals  attempted  to 
sustain  a  siege,  the  whole  army  would  probably  have  been  de^ 
stroyed  by  the  pestilence. 

Accompanied  by  Sforza,  Pescara,  and  the  others,  Bourbon  there- 
fore quitted  the  city,  and  proceeded  to  Lodi.  Just  as  the  last  of  the 
Imperialists  marched  out  of  Milan  by  the  Porta  Romana,  a  detach- 
ment of  the  French  army  under  La  Tr^mouille  enter^  the  city 
by  the  Porta  Vercellina. 

The  satisfaction  which  Francois  would  have  felt  at  this  easy  con- 

2uest  was  marred  by  the  dismal  aspect  of  the  plague-stricken  city, 
rhastly  evidences  of  the  presence  of  the  Destroyer  met  his  ey^  at 
every  turn.  The  deserted  streets,  the  closed  houses,  the  mournful 
air  of  the  populace — all  conspired  to  cast  a  gloom  over  him. 

Just  then  the  pestilence  was  at  its  height.  On  the  very  day  on 
which  he  entered  Milan  with  his  host,  several  hundreds  of  persons 
had  died,  and  as  many  more  were  sick.  The  hospitals  ana  lazar- 
houses  were  filled  to  overflowing,  and  the  pits  surcharged  with 
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dead.  No  remedies  could  be  found  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the 
scourge.  Almost  all  who  were  seized  by  it  perishea,  and  the  city 
was  more  than  half  depopulated. 

No  wonder  that  Francois  blamed  himself  for  his  rashness  in 
exposing  his  army  to  so  much  peril.  But  he  resolved  that  his  stay 
in  milan  should  be  brief — no  longer  than  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  resume  his  authority — and  that  all  possible  precautions  should 
be  taken  against  contagion.  With  this  view  he  secluded  himself 
within  the  ducal  palace,  and  ordered  the  army  to  encamp  with- 
out the  walls. 


11. 

bonvitet's  last  iktebview  with  the  comtessa  di  chiebi. 

There  was  a  fair  dame  in  Milan,  to  behold  whom  Bonnivet- 
bad  urged  the  kins',  at  all  risks,  to  march  on  to  the  city.  This  was- 
the  Comtessa  di  Chieri.  Had  it  been  possible,  he  would  have 
flown  to  her  immediatelv  on  his  arrival.  But  he  was  detained 
throughout  the  day  at  the  ducal  palace,  partly  in  immediate  at- 
tendance upon  the  king,  and  partly  in  the  discharge  of  other 
duties  that  devolved  upon  him,  for  he  was  obliged  to  confer  with 
the  civic  officials  and  others,  whom  Francois  would  not  admit  to 
his  presence.  But  he  had  despatched  a  messenger  to  the  countess, 
with  a  letter  informing  her  that  he  would  visit  her  in  the  evening, 
and  had  received  an  answer  saying  she  expected  him. 

When  night  came,  and  he  was  free,  he  flew  to  her  palace  in  the 
Corso  Romano,  and  was  instantly  admitted.  He  found  her  in  the 
superb  saloon  where  he  had  last  seen  her,  surrounded  with  objects 
of  luxury,  and  looking  beautiful  as  ever.  But  her  appearance  was 
somewhat  changed.  There  was  a  flush  in  her  cheeks,  and  a  pre- 
ternatural brilliancy  in  her  dark  eyes.  A  rapturous  meeting  took 
J)lace  between  them,  and  the  pain  of  their  long  separation  seemed 
brgotten  in  the  bliss  of  the  moment. 

^^  I  did  not  think  I  should  ever  behold  you  again,"  she  murmured* 

"You  doubted  my  love  for  you,  or  you  could  never  have 
entertained  that  notion,''  he  replied,  passionately.  "  Hear  what 
I  have  done  to  obtain  this  interview.  To  pass  an  hour  with  you, 
Beata,  I  have  prevailed  upon  the  king  to  undertake  a  new  cam- 

Eaign  in  Italy.    To  throw  myself  at  your  feet,  I  have  induced 
im  to  march  on  Milan." 
"  You  should  not  have  come  now,"  she  rejoined.    "  Had  I  been 
able  to  do  so,  I  would  have  warned  you  to  avoid  this  infected 
city." 

"I  have  no  fear  of  the  pestilence,"  said  Bonnivet.  "And  I 
would  brave  any  danger  to  be  near  you.  But  why  have  you  ex- 
posed yourself  to  so  much  risk?    Why  have  you  remained  her^?'*^ 
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^  I  could  not  leave^''  ahe  rejoined.  ^'  And  I  have  an  excellent 
pbjeician,  Doctor  Nardi,  w)io  watches  over  me.  Ah  1  kere  be  is/' 
she  addedy  as  a  grave-looking  persoijage^  altired  in  a  black  silk 
doublet  and  boee,  and  wearing  a  black  alk  skuU-eapy  entered  the 
saloon. 

After  respectfully  saluting  Bonnivet^  Doctor  Naidi  seated  himself 
beside  the  countess^  and  kept  his  eyes  upon  her  for  some- moments. 
Bonniveti,  who  watched  him  cloaely,  thought  he  detected  ajoodety 
in  his  looks. 

"  You  have  not  been  quite  well  to-day,  I  think,  counteas?''  re- 
marked Doctor  Nardi. 

^^  I  had  a  severe  headache  this  morning/'  she  replied.  ^^  But  it 
has  passed." 

"Any  feverish  symptoms?"  inquired  the  doctor. 

"  Yes,"  she  replied.  "  About'an  nour  ago,  I  felt  stifled  with  heat, 
and  then  had  a  shivering  &L  But  there  is  nothing  to  be 
alarmed  at?"  she  added,  nervously.. 

"  Nothing — nothing,"  he  replied.  **  But  you  must  retire  to  rest 
inoBaediatelY.     The  fever  has  not  quite  left  you,  and  may  retiim." 

"But  wny  should  I  retire  to  rest,  dear  aoctor?"  appealed  the 
eonntesB.  "  I  do  not  feel  ill.  Ah !  I  see  you  are  alarmed  abo«t 
me,"  d^  continued,  gaaing  eagerly  at  him.  "  T^  me  what  ia 
the  matter?" 

"  Do  not  agitate  yourself,  signora,"  he  returned.  "  You  will 
aooQ  be  better— but  you  must  attend  to  my  directions.  I  will 
send  you  a  febrifuge  presently,  and  wiU  see  you  in  the  morning. 
Good  night,  countess.' 

He  then  bowed  and  departed,  and  Bonnivet,  feeling  very 
uneasy,  followed  him  out  of  the  room. 

"I  trust  the  countess  is  not  seriously  ill,  doctor?"  inquired 
Bonnivet* 

"  A  passing  indisposition,"  replied  Nardi,  evasively.  "  But  you 
Must  not  stay,  monseigaeur.  Take  leave  of  the  countess.  At  this 
awful  season  there  is  no  secvirity  that  they  who  part  at  night 
may  meet  again  on  the  morrow." 

The  last  words  w«re  uttered  with  a  significance  that  increased 
Bonnivet's  uneasiness^. 

"  Do  not  conceal  the  truth  from  me^  doctor,"  he  said..  ^^  The 
certainty,  however  dneadfuJ^  would  be  more  tolerable  than 


"What  purpose  will  it  answer  to  tell  you  what  I  think?"  re- 
joined Nardi.  "  Be  advised  by  me,  and  leave  the  palace  without 
delay.    Every  moment  you  remain  here  increases  the  risk." 

"Ha!"  ejaculated  Bonnivet,  horror-stricken.  "I  now  under- 
stand.   But  I  will  not  leave  her." 

"  As  you  please,  nonseigaeiir,"  said  NardL  "  I  have  warned 
jou* 
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"  Stay,  I  implore  of  you,"  cried  Bonnivet,  detaining  him.  "  Is 
there  any  means  of  saving  her?" 

^^  Alas  I  none,**  replied  Nardi.  "  She  is  beyond  the  power  of 
medicine.  I  have  seen  too  many  fatal  cases  lately  to  be  mistaken. 
She  has  all  the  worst  symptoms  about  her.  &fore  to-morrow 
morning  she  will  be  a  corpse." 

"  Oh !  say  not  so,  doctor ! "  cried  Bonnivet,  distractedly. 
"  You  are  never  content,"  rejoined  NardL  petulantly.  "  You  try 
to  extract  the  truth  from  me,  and  when  I  yield  to  your  importu- 
nities, ^ou  are  dissatisfied.  You  now  know  the  worst.  Act  as 
you  thmk  proper;  but  if  you  would  not  yourself  fall  a  victim  to  the 
pestilence,  you  will  leave  the  palace  as  expeditiously  as  possible.  I 
will  send  a  nurse  to  attend  upon  the  countess,  and  a  priest  to 
minister  to  her  souPs  welfare." 

^^I  cannot,  will  not,  leave  her,"  rejoined  Bonnivet,  rushing  back 
to  the  saloon. 

^^  Then  share  her  fate,"  muttered  Nardi,  shrugging  his  shoulders 
as  he  departed. 

Even  in  this  brief  interval  a  marked  change  had  taken  place  in 
the  countess's  looks.  The  flush  in  her  cheeks  had  given  way  to 
deathly  pallor,  but  the  fire  in  her  large  black  eyes  burnt  yet  more 
fiercely.  As  Bonnivet  returned,  she  started  up  from  the  couch  on 
which  she  had  sunk,  and  caught  hold  of  his  arm. 

^^What  has  he  told  you?"  she  demanded,  gazing  at  him  as 
if  to  search  into  his  soul.  "I  know  he  thinks  me  ill — -very 
ill — ^but  he  does  not  suspect — ^ha  I "     And  she  paused. 

^^No,  no;  calm  yourself,"  rejoined  Bonnivet,  endeavouring  to 
reassure  her.  ^^  There  is  no  danger.  But  he  charged  me  to 
reiterate  his  order  that  you  should  retire  to  rest  immediately." 

^^But  I  do  not  choose  to  obey  him,"  she  rejoined.  '^I  do  not 
want  to  part  with  you.  I  feel  better — much  better.  Come  and  sit 
beside  me,"  she  added,  returning  to  the  couch,  ^^  and  let  us  renew 
the  discourse  which  the  doctor  interrupted.  I  will  leave  Milan 
to-morrow.  If  you  march  to  Lodi  or  Pavia,  I  may  accompany  you 
— ^may  I  not?" 

Bonnivet  made  no  reply. 

"  You  do  not  seem  pleased  by  the  proposition,"  she  continued. 
"Do  you  not  wish  to  have  me  near  you? 

"Oh!  this  is  more  than  I  can  bear!"  exclaimed  Bonnivet, 
unable  to  repress  his  emotion. 

The  countess  gazed  at  him  bewildered. 

"  Your  looks  aflFright  me,"  she  said.  "I  am  sure  Doctor  Nardi 
has  told  you  more  about  me  than  you  are  willing  to  repeat.  But 
I  will  shake  off  my  misgivings.  I  will  be  gay.  Pledge  me  in  a 
cup  of  wine,"  she  continued,  filling  a  silver  goblet.  "  May  our 
love  last  for  ever  1" 
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And  Tailing  the  goblet  to  her  lips  she  handed  it  to  him. 

But  Bonnivet  set  down  the  cup  untaated. 

**  WhatI  you  Tefuse  my  pledge?**  she  cried. 

^  I  cfn  act  this  part  no  longer,"  mentally  ejaculated  Bonmvet. 
"Summon  all  your  fortitude,  Beata,"  he  added  to  her.  **I  have 
a  terrible  communication  to  make  to  you." 

"  I  partly  guess  it,"  she  rejoined,  with  a  ghastly  look.  ^  But 
speak  I    What  have  you  to  teU  me? " 

*^I  cannot  bring  my  tongue  to  utter  what  I  have  to  say," 
he  returned.  ^^  Any  oliher  lips  iJian  mine  should  pronounce^ 
the  fatal  words!" 

At  this  moment  lihe  door  opened,  and  a  priest  entered,  accom- 
panied by  a  Sister  of  Charity.  On  their  entrance  the  countess 
arose  with  difficulty. 

"Daughter,"  said  the  priest,  "we  have  been  sent  to  you  by 
your  physician.  Doctor  Nardi.  This  good  sister  will  watch  over 
you,  while  I  will  minister  to  you  the  last  offices  of  our  religion, 
and  prepare  you  for  the  awful  change  which  you  must  speedily 
tmdergo." 

**Am  I  dreaming?"  she  crieij,  gazmg  in  terror  at  them. 
"  Doctor  Nardi  told  iwe  nothing  of  all  this." 

"No,  daughter;  he  left  it  to  me  to  tell  you  thstt  yon  are  stricken 
by  the  pestilence." 

The  unfoitunate  countess  heard  no  mote,  but  uttering  a  piercing 
cry,  fell  senseless  on  the  couch.  The  Sister  of  Charity  flew  to 
her  assistance. 

"  Go,  monseigneur,"  said  the  priest  to  Bonniveft.  ^  T^e  few 
short  hours  she  has  left  must  be  devoted  to  Heaven.  Oo,  I  pray 
you!" 

Thus  adjured,  Bonnivet  could  not  resist.  Casting  a  glance  of 
anguish  at  the  inanimate  countess,  he  quitted  the  iroom,  and  left 
the  palace. 

m. 

HOW  FRAir90IS  I.  BESIEGED  PA.YU. 

Bonnivet.  was  so  overcome  by  the  shock  caused  by  the  sad 
fate  of  the  Comtessa  di  Chieri,  that  for  two  days  he  was  unable  to 
leave  his  chamber.  On  the  third  day,  being  informed  that  a  council 
of  war  was  to  be  held  by  the  king,  he  roused  himself  to  at- 
tend it. 

All  the  leaders  of  the  army  were  present  at  the  council,  and 
the  question  proposed  for  their  consideration  by  the  king  was, 
whether  the  enemy  should  be  first  attacked  at  Lodi  or  Payia. 

"  My  own  inclinations  prompt  me  to  proceed  to  Pavia,"  said 
Fran9ois.  "  As  the  second  city  of  the  duchy,  if  it  falls,  aU  the 
rest  must  surrender.    The  Imperialists  will  soon  be  driven  out  of 
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Lombardy,  and  then  we  can  march  on  to  Naples.  But  I  am  not 
wedded  to  this  plan^  and  desire  to  have  your  opinions.  Speal^ 
freely." 

"My  advice  to  your  majesty,"  said  Montmorency,  "is  to  marcli 
first  on  Lodi,  whither  Pescara  and  Bourbon  have  retired  with  th^ 
remnants  of  their  army.  The  city  is  badly  fortified,  and  without 
provisions,  and  will  be  easily  taken." 

'  ^  You  are  misinformed  as  to  tJie  condition  of  Lodi,"  said  fion- 
mvet.  "  Be  assured  that  Bourbdn  and  Pescara  would  not  have 
retired  there  unless  ijiey  had  felt  certain  they  could  hold  it.  The 
foctreas  was  fiist'Strengthened  by  Francesco  Sforsa,  and  subsequently 
rendered  impregnable  by  Federigo  da  Bozsk)1o,  who  held  it,  as  you 
know^  to  the  last.  The  Imperial  army  is  still  numerous,  amd  will 
snake  an  obstinate  and  determined  reeistance.  To  attack  a  fortress 
so  defended  is  to  run  the  risk  of  failure.  PHvia,  on  the  contrary, 
can  be  speedily  reduced  either  by  force  or  sl^tagem.  Antonio  de 
Leyva  has  but  little  authority  over  the  garrison,  which  consists 
almost  exclusively  of  German  lan^knechts,  who  have  been  badly 
paid,  and  are  known  to  be  discontetrtied." 

"  That  may  be  true,"  remarked  Montmorency,  "but  De  Leyva 
is  a  very  skilful  commander,  full  of  energy  and  resources,  and 
will  make  a  long  and  vigorous  defence.  When  the  Imperial 
4ainy  quitted  Milan  on  our  apptoaoh  it  was  in  a  state  of  great  dis- 
order. The  men  had  sufiered  greatly  by  their  march,  and  were 
in  many  caseB  without  arms,  and  lalmost  without  accoutrements. 
Again,  the  plague  has  thinned  their  ranks,  and  those  who  are 
left  are  disheartened.  They  can  soon  be  Btarved  out  at  Lodi, 
where  provisions  are  scanty.  Lodi  ours— Bourbon,  Pescara. 
Lwmoy,  and  Sforza  cEptrves^^Pavia  and  aH  the  other  cities  and 
.fortresses  of  the  duchy  must  inevitably  surrender.  From  these 
•considerations,  I  counsel  your  majesty  to  mardh  on  the  Adda  and 
not  to  encamp  cm  the  Ticino." 

All  the  other  leaders,  except  Saitit^Marsauh,  concurred  with 
Montmorency;  but  Bonmvet  would  not  give  up  his  point. 

'^'The  tinges  honour  is  concerned  in  the  natterj"  he  said.  "  A 
war  waged  by  his  majesty  in  person  ought  not  to  be  conducted 
according  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  military  tactics.** 

■^No  successful  war  can  be  conducted  otherwise,**  remarked 
Montmorency,  contemptuousVjr.  "  Such  advioe  would  not  have 
been  tendered  by  Bayard,  were  he  aKve.** 

"It  comports  not  with  the  king*B  dignity  to  attaick  a  small 
fortress  while  an  important  city  holds  out,*"  retorted  Bonnivet. 
"Pavia  captured,  his  majesty  will  be  master  of  the  Milanese,  and 
can  then  proceed  to  the  invasion  of  Naples." 

"Foi  de  gentilhommel  you  are  right,"  exclaimed  the  king. 
"  Honour  ca&  us  to  Pavia  and  not  to  Lodi,  and  we  wiU  obey  the 
Bummons.    Seigneur  de  k  Tr^mouille^"  'he  added  to  lihat  general, 

2h2 
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"  I  entrast  to  you  the  defence  of  this  city  of  Mikn.  I  will  leave 
with  you  eight  thousand  fantassins  and  three  hundred  lances — 
a  force  ainpnr  sufficient  in  [the  event  of  an  attack  on'  the  part  of 
the  Imperialists.  As  to  you,  messeigneurs,"  he  continued  to  the 
others,  "  you  will  make  ready.    To-morrow  we  set  out  for  Pavia." 

Towards  evening,  on  the  following  day,  Frangois  appeared  be- 
fore Pavia  with  the  whole  of  his  army,  excepting  that  portion  of  it 
which  had  been  left  with  La  Tr^mouille  for  the  defence  of  Milan. 

The  king  was  in  excellent  spirits,  confident  in  his  army,  which 
was  in  spkndid  condition,  and  well  supplied  with  cavalry  and 
artillery,  and  he  had  entire  faith  in  Bonnivef  s  representations  that 
Pavia  would  be  an  easy  conquest,  and  its  poss^on  ensure  him 
the  mastery  of  the  duchy. 

It  was  therefore  in  a  blithe  mood  that  he  approached  the 
ancient  capital  of  the  Longobardic  kingdom,  ana  gazed  at  its 
numerous  towers  and  spires*  its  proud  duomo  and  stem  castello, 
rising  from  out  its  walls,  and  now  empurpled  by  the  rays  of  the 
setting  sun. 

"Is  not  yon  city  better  worth  fighting  for  than  Lodi,  sire?" 
remarked  Bonnivet,  who  was  riding  near  him,  and  saw  what  was 
passing  in  his  breast. 

"Ay,  marry  is  it,"  rejoined  the  king.  "I  should  almost  be 
sorry  if  it  were  to  surrender.  A  week's  sies^e  will  be  pleasant 
pastime. 

"  I  do  not  think  your  majesty  will  be  disappointed,"  replied 
Bonnivet.  "De  Leyva  is  obstinate,  and  will  not  yield  without 
giving  us  some  trouble.  But  the  city  must  fall  when  you  choose 
to  take  it,  and  you  can  therefore  proceed  as  leisurely  as  you  will. 
As  I  have  already  explained  to  your  majesty,  the  garnson,  which 
consists  almost  entirely  of  German  lanz-knechts,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Comte  de  HohenzoUem,  is  discontented  and  even 
mutinous,  and,  if  need  be,  can  be  easily  corrupted." 

"  I  would  rather  conquer  with  steel  than  gold,"  rejoined 
Frangois,  laughing.  "But  let  us  consider  where  I  shall  establish 
my  quarters.  I  must  have  access  to  yon  charming  park  of  Mon- 
tibello,  which,  with  its  woods  and  glades,  reminds  me  of  the  forest 
of  Fontainebleau." 

And,  as  he  spoke,  he  pointed  to  a  vast  park,  several  miles  in 
extent,  and  very  thickly  wooded,  lying  to  the  north  of  the  city. 
In  the  midst  of  this  park,  which,  extensive  as  it  was,  was  com- 
pletely surrounded  by  strong  and  lofty  walls,  stood  a  large  palace 
which  had  been  built  as  a  huntingHBeat  by  Gian  Graleazzo  Visconti. 
Duke  of  Milan. 

The  palace,  though  merely  designed  to  enable  its  princely  owner 
to  pursue  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  was  strongly  fortified,  moated, 
ana  approached  by  a  drawbridge.  As  may  well  be  imagined,  the 
close  vicinity  of  this  vast  and  noble  park  to  the  city  was  a  grea 
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embellishment  to  its  appearance.  But,  in  truth,  Pavia  was  ex- 
tremely beautiful  and  picturesque,  full  of  splendid  edifices,  and 
boasting  numerous  churches,  convents,  and  stately  mansions. 

At  the  same  time,  the  extraordinary  number  of  strong  and  lofty 
towers  by  which  it  was  guarded,  together  with  its  huge  and 
frowning  citadel,  gave  it  a  very  formidable  appearance,  which 
was  further  increased  by  its  walls  and  bastions,  now  abundantly 
garnished  with  ordnance.  But  it  was  not  merely  to  its  walls  and 
towers  that  Pavia  owed  its  strength.  On  the  side  on  which  it 
was  weakest  it  was  protected  by  a  deep  and  rapid  river,  which 
formed  an  impassable  moat. 

About  a  league  above  Pavia  the  Ticino  divides  itself  into 
two  arms,  one  of  which  bathes  the  walls  in  the  manner  just 
described,  while  the  lesser  arm,  after  describing  a  wide  curve, 
rejoins  the  main  stream  below  the  city,  forming  an  island  near  its 
point  of  junction,  on  which  the  suburb  of  Sant  Antonio  was  built. 
A  stone  bridge,  erected  by  Gian  Graleazzo  Visconti,  covered  by  a 
gallery,  and  defended  by  a  strong  tower,  connected  this  suburb 
with  the  city. 

Between  the  banks  of  the  lesser  arm  of  the  Ticino  and  the  walls, 
and  contiguous  to  the  park  of  Mirabello,  stood  the  stately  abbey 
of  San  Lanfranco  and  the  church  of  San  Salvator,  and  it  was 
towards  these  structures  that  Bonnivet  now  directed  the  king's 
attention. 

^^Your  majesty  observes  yonder  abbey  and  church,'*  he  said, 
pointing  them  out.  ^^  There  you  can  conveniently  establish  your 
quarters  during  the  siege.  Openings  can  easily  be  made  in  the 
walls  so  as  to  give  you  access  to  the  park  of  Mirabello,  and,  if  you 
are  so  minded,  you  can  occupy  the  ch&teau  of  Gian  Galeazzo 
Visconti.*' 

"  I  like  the  situation  of  the  abbey  best,  and  will  take  up  my 
quarters  near  it,"  said  the  king.  ^^I  will  have  you  and  the 
Grand  Master  with  me,  and  the  main  part  of  the  army  shall  en- 
camp there.  The  Marshal  de  la  Palisse  shall  post  himself  on  yon 
hills  on  the  east  of  the  city,"  pointing  in  that  direction.  ^^  The 
Duke  d'Alen^on  shall  occupy  the  park  of  Mirabello,  and  take 
possession  of  the  ch&teau  of  Gian  Galeazzo." 

^^  Possession  of  the  little  island  on  which  stands  the  suburb  of 
Sant  Antonio  is  important,"  said  Bonnivet.  "  If  your  majesty  will 
allow  me,  I  will  take  it." 

"No,  that  shall  be  Montmorency's  task,"  rejoined  rran9ois. 
*^  He  is  angry  that  we  have  come  hither  in  preference  to  Lodi.  I 
must  find  him  employment." 

These  arrangements  were  carried  out.  Next  morning  Francois 
fixed  his  quarters  near  the  abbey  of  San  Lanfranco,  while  his 
generals  posted  themselves  as  he  had  directed. 

On  the  same  day,  the  Marshal  de  Montmorency,  with  a  large 
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force,  condusting  ojf  more  thaa  five  thousand  meiif  orosBed  the  leseer 
aocm  of  the  Ticino  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  and  took  possession  of 
the  island.  Then  turning  to  the  tower,  at  the  head  of  the  bridge 
communicating  with  the  city,  he  summoned  the  little  garrison  to 
surrender,  and  meeting  with  a  determined  refusal  &om  the 
officer  in  command,  immediately  attacked  the  tower  and  took  it. 
Most  of  the  garrison  had  fallen  during  the  assault,  but  the  sur- 
vivors— amongst  whom  was  the  captain,  a  valiant  man-at-arms—- 
were  brought  before  the  roarshaL 

"  How  dared  you  resist  the  king's  army  in  a  paltry  shed  like 
that?"  he  demanded. 

^^  It  was  our  duty  to  guard  the  bridge,  monseigneur,"  replied  the 
captain,  boldly. 

^^  You  are  false  traitors,  and  shall  serve  as  an  ezaflnple  to  your 
fellows,  who  will  learn  the  fate  they  may  expect  if  they  hold 
out,"  rejoined  Montmorency,  furiously.  "  Away  with  them ! "  he 
added  to  the  guard.  ^^  Hang  them  at  onoe  from  the  summit  of 
the  tower,  in  face  of  the  city,  so  that  the  whole  garrison  may  be- 
hold them." 

Tlie  ruthless  mandate  was  immediately  carried  into  effect,  and 
the  brave  soldiers  were  ignominiously  put  to  death. 

Unable  to  stay  the  execution,  which  he  witnessed  from  the 
walls  of  the  city,  De  Ley va  vowed  to  make  terrible  reprisals  on 
the  first  prisoners  he  should  take,  and  he  kept  his  word.  By 
partially  destroying  the  bridge,  he  prevented  Montmorency  firom 
following  up  his  success  in  that  direction. 

Favia  being  now  invested  at  all  points,  Fran9ois  determined  to 
commence  the  assault  without  delay,  and  his  batteries  being 
placed  and  mounted  with  powerful  artillery,  he  opened  fire 
simultaneously  on  the  eastern  and  western  sides  of  the  city,  con* 
tinuing  the  cannonade  for  three  days,  when  a  sufficient  breach  in 
either  portion  of  the  walls  was  effected. 

Next  day,  the  assault  was  made  on  both  points  at  the  same  time^ 
and  at  each  encountered  a  vigorous  resistance. 

One  party  of  the  besiegers  was  led  on  by  Bonnivet,  who  gallantly 
mounted  the  breach,  but  on  gaining  its  summit  he  waa  checked 
by  the  pikes  of  the  Spamsh  soldiers,  and  discovered^  at  the  same 
time,  that  within  the  walls  there  was  a  deep  trench,  of  the  existence 
of  which  he  had  been  ignorant^  while  from,  its  parapets  a  company 
of  arquebusiers,  commanded  by  De  Leyva,  poured  a  murderous 
fire  upon  him.  His  armour  alone  saved  him — all  those  near  him 
being  struck  down.  As  it  was  impossible  to  force  the  breach 
under  such  circumstances,  he  was  compelled  to.  retire. 

Nor  did  better  siccess  attend  the  Marshal  de  la  Palisse,  by 
whom  the  assault,  was  made  on  the  other  side  of  the  city,    tia 
was  repulsed  with  heavy  loss  by  the  Comte  de  HohenzoUem. 
It  was  then,  found  thsit  unck  pcepeoitions  had  been  made  by 
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De  Leyva  that  it  waa  impossible  to  take  the  place  by  assault, 
and  that  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  tedious  operations  of  sap 
and  mine.  However,  the  king  reconciled  himself  without  diffi- 
culty to  the  delay^  and  his  troops,,  so  far  from  being  dissatis^ 
fied,  were  well  pleased.  There  was  plenty  of  good  cheer  in  the 
camp,  abundance  of  provisions  were  brought  from  the  country 
round,  and  a  market  was  held  in  the  park  of  Mirabello,  where 
these  were  sold. 

Thus  the  besiegers  led  a  joyous  life,  interrupted  only  by  an  oocar 
sional  skirmish.  As  to  Fran9ois,  he  amused  himself  by  hunting  daily 
in  the  vast  park,,  and  while  engaged  in  the  chase  akuost  forgot  the 
object  that  had  brought  him  thither.  His  nights  were  spent  in 
festivity,,  and  the  attraction  of  female  society  was  not  wanting,  for 
bands  of  fair  dames  came  over  &om  Piacenza.  A  bridge  of  boats 
across  the  Ticino  connected  the  king^s  camp  with  the  island  on 
which  Montmorency  was  stationed,  and  a  similar  bn<^e  at  another 

E;rt  of  the  river  made  communication  easy  with  La  Palisse.     The 
uke  d'AIengon,  as  we  have  mentioned,  was  quartered  in  the 
Castle  of  j\XirabeUo. 

IV. 

01  THE  STB^TAOEM  PBACTISED  BT  AKTONIO  DE  LETVA. 

But  while  abundance  was  to  be  found  in  the  camp  of  the  be* 
siegers,  and  while  the  French  army  was  contented  and  even  joyous, 
severe  privation  was  already  experienced  in  Pavia. 

Disappointed  in  the  succours  he  expected  to  receive  from  Lodi, 
De  Leyva  had  already  put  the  garrison  on  short  allowance,  and 
provisions  had  become  so  scarce,  that  the  horrors  of  famine  began 
to  be  anticipated.  Occadonally  supplies  were  obtained  by  skiiv 
mishing  parties,  but  these  were  inemcient  for  a  populous  city  like 
Pavia,  and  were  speedily  exhausted^ 

But  De  Leyva  appeared  wholly  imooncerned  by  the  distress  he 
saw  around  him.  Hajrsh  and  inflexible,  resolute  in  the  performance 
of  his  duty,  and  callous  to  the  sufferings  of  others,  he  looked  on 
the  people  around  him  with  &  cold,  unpitying  eye.  So  long  as 
tiie  garrison  could  be  fed,  he  cared  not  what  became  of  the 
citizens. 

His  worst  apprehensions  were  caused  by  the  mutinous  spirit 
which  on  several  occasions,  of  late  had  been  evinced  by  the  Ger* 
man  lanz^knechts  under  De  Hohenzollem.  He  had  tried  to  allay 
their  discontent  by  promising  them  their  pay,  but  as  he  could  not 
make  good  his  word,  his  assurances  were  treated  with  derision, 
and  the  men  even  threatened,  if  not  paid,  to  deliver  the  city  to 
the  enemy; 

That  this  would  be  carried  out,  De  Leyva  became  convinced  by 
discovering  that  a  secret  correspondence  existed  between  the  Comte 
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d' Azamesy  one  of  the  Grennan  leaders,  and  Bonnivet.  The  know- 
ledge of  the  secret  thus  obtained  he  prudently  kept  to  himself, 
resolving  to  punish  the  treachery  of  Azames  at  a  fitting  season. 
As  gold,  however,  must  be  obtained  at  whatever  risk.  He  carefully 
thought  over  the  matter,  and  at  last  conceived  a  stratagem  by 
which  he  hoped  that  a  supply  of  money  might  be  safely  passed 
through  the  Trench  army.  During  a  sortie  which  he  made  for 
the  purpose  into  the  park  of  Mirabello,  he  despatched  an  emissary 
in  whom  he  could  confide,  with  instructions  to  Lannoy  and  Pes- 
cara,  both  of  whom  were  at  Lodi. 

W  hile  Francois,  unable  to  take  the  city  by  assault,  was  proceed- 
ing by  slower  means^  a  plan  was  suggested  to  him  by  an  officer 
belonging  to  the  Duke  d'Alengon,  which  promised  success,  and 
gave  great  uneasiness  to  the  besieged.  This  was  no  less  than  to 
divert  the  main  arm  of  the  Ticino,  which  flowed  past  Pavia,  into 
the  lesser  channel.  If  the  plan  could  be  accomplished,  the  city, 
being  entirely  undefended  on  this  side,  must  necessarily  fall. 

Every  exertion,  therefore,  was  used  by  the  king  to  carry  the 
scheme  into  effect.  An  enormous  number  of  men  were  employed 
in  damming  up  the  main  arm  of  the  river,  and  in  deefNening  and 
widening  the  channel  of  the  lesser  arm  so  as  to  receive  its  waters, 
and  as  the  work  progressed  Francois  was  greatly  elated  by  the 
prospect  of  success,  while  De  Leyva  attempted,  though  vainly,  to 
fortify  the  exposed  part  of  the  city,  which,  when  the  bed  of  the 
river  was  laid  diy,  would  be  open  to  attack. 

On  both  sides  the  opinion  now  prevailed  that  Pavia  was 
doomed,  but  its  resolute  commander  held  stoutly  on,  and  would 
not  listen  to  any  terms  of  capitulation. 

Anothef  day,  and  all  would  have  been  over,  when  just  at  the 
critical  moment,  while  prayers  were  offered  in  the  Duomo  for  the 
preservation  of  the  city,  torrents  of  rain  began  to  fiill,  and  con- 
tinued to  pour  down  without  intermission  for  several  hours,  Until 
the  swollen  waters  of  the  Ticino  could  no  longer  be  restrained, 
but  bursting  the  embankments  reared  against  them,  returned  to 
their  original  channel. 

Pavia  was  saved.  Fervent  thanksgivings  were  offered  up  by 
the  citizens,  who  regarded  the  occurrence  as  providential,  and  a 
Te  Deum  was  chanted  in  the  Duomo.  Discouraged  by  the  ill 
success  of  the  scheme,  Francois  made  no  attempt  to  renew  it 

Just  after  this  event,  which  Antonio  de  JUeyva  looked  upon 
as  a  good  omen,  another  incident  of  a  very  different  nature 
occurred. 

We  have  said  that  a  large  market  was  held  in  the  park  of 
Mirabello,  at  which  provisions  of  all  kinds  were  sold  by  coun- 
try-folk to  the  soldiers.  One  morning,  two  tall  and  robust  young 
men,  with  handsome  and  sunburnt  visages,  and  clad  like  peasants, 
were  allowed  to  pass  through  the  French  camp,  there  being  nothing 
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either  in  their  looks  or  deportment  calculated  to  excite  suspicion. 
Each  led  a  mule  charged  with  a  couple  of  large  casks,  apparently 
filled  with  wine,  and  as  the  two  young  peasants  strode  along  they 
laughed  and  jested  with  the  soldiers. 

On  arriving  at  the  place  where  the  market  was  held,  they  were 
speedily  surrounded  by  eager  customers,  and  while  chaffering  with 
tnem  moved  gradually  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  city  walls,  until  it 
became  evident  that  they  had  attracted  the  notice  of  the  sentinels, 
and  they  were  cautioned  by  the  soldiers  with  them  not  to  go  any 
farther.  The  peasants,  however,  treated  the  warning  as  a  joke, 
and  went  on. 

All  at  once,  a  troop  of  cavalry,  headed  by  De  Leyva,  issued  from 
a  sallyport,  and  dashing  at  the  party,  seized  the  peasants  and 
their  mules,  and  carried  them  off  into  the  city  before  any  attempt 
at  rescue  could  be  made  by  the  troops  of  the  Duke  d'Alengon,  who 
had  witnessed  the  affair. 

As  soon  as  De  Leyva  was  safe  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  he 
^ave  vent  to  a  hearty  fit  of  laughter,  and  the  two  peasants  joined 
m  his  merriment. 

"  Admirably  executed,  by  my  fay  !  '*  exclaimed  the  governor. 
^^  The  stratagem  has  succeeded  to  a  miracle.  Little  do  the  enemy 
dream  what  rare  wine  they  have  allowed  to  escape  them.  'Tis  a 
vintage  fit  for  the  king's  table — ^ha  I  ha  I  But  whom  have  I  to 
thank  for  the  important  service  thus  rendered  me?"  he  added  to 
the  foremost  of  tne  peasants.  ^^  Unless  I  am  mistaken,  it  is  the 
Seigneur  Pomperant. 

"  Your  excellency  is  right,"  replied  the  other.  "  Lannoy  and 
Pescara  could  find  no  better  messenger  than  myself,  so  I  have 
come  hither  disguised,  as  you  see,  with  my  attendant  Hugues. 
Each  of  those  casks  contains  a  thousand  golden  ducats — a  rich 
prize  for  the  king,  if  it  had  fallen  into  his  hands." 

"A  good  sum,  in  truth,  and  if  it  will  not  pay  the  lanz-knechts 
in  full,  it  will  at  least  stop  their  mouths  for  a  time,"  rejoined  De 
Leyva,  laughing.  "  Again  I  thank  you  for  the  service,  though  I 
am  sorry  you  will  have  to  remain  in  this  city.  There  is  plenty  of 
revelry,  I  am  told,  each  night  in  the  king's  camp,  but  there  is  none 
here.    All  we  do  in  Pavia  is  to  fast,  pray,  and  fi^t." 

"  I  am  familiar  with  beleaguered  cities,"  said  Pomperant.  ^  I 
was  in  Marseilles  during  the  siege." 

^  Marseilles  endured  no  privations,"  rejoined  De  Leyva.  **  The 
port  was  open,  and  supplies  could  be  sent  in  by  the  fleet.  But 
nere  we  are  cut  off  from  everything.  May  I  count  on  speedy 
succour  firom  Lannoy  and  Pescara?" 

**  I  fear  not,"  replied  Pomperant.  "They  are  not  in  a  condition 
to  march  upon  the  king's  army.  But  they  expect  reinforcements." 

"  Where  is  the  Duke  de  Bourbon?"  demanded  De  Leyva. 

"Li  Suabia  collecting  an  army,"  replied  Pomperant.    "From 
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whftt  I  have  heard  from  bis  highness  he  will  get  togetli^r  a  laige 
force,  and,  when  he  returns,  I  doubt  not  he  will  fly  to  your 
succour." 

^^I  hope  he  may  not  come  too  late,"  remarked  De  Leyva, 

^^!3efore  setting  out,  the  duke  told  me  that  he  knew  full  well 
your  excellency  would  hold  out,  and  that  most  asausedly  he 
would  be  back  in  time  to  relieve  you." 

^^  Well,  I  suppose  I  must  be  content,"  said  De  Leyi^  ^^Bot  I 
am  eager  to  examine  the  treasure." 

By  the  ^ovemor^s  orders  the  casks  were  then  taken  to  the  castello, 
and  on  bemg  opened  were  found  full  of  golden  pieces,  which  De 
Leyvft  immediately  distributed  among  the  German  laufs-koechts, 
telung  them  the  remainder  of  their  pay  was  safe  in  the  handa  of  the 
Viceroy  of  Naples,  at  Lodi,  and  should  be  given  to  them  as  soon 
as  it  could  be  sent  with  safety.  By  this  means  confidence  was 
restored,  and  the  tendency  to  mutiny  checked. 

The  time  had  now  arrived  for  the  punishment  of  the  traitor.  On 
the  day  after  the  gold  had  been  distributed  as  above  mentioned, 
De  Leyva  sent  for  Azames  to  the  castello,  and  after  oonversin^ 
wilh  him  for  some  time  in  a  friendly  manner,  called  for  wine.  A 
cup  of  Cyprus  was  filled,  and  Azarnes  drank  it  unsuspectinffl]^. 
Another  goblet  was  offered  to  De  Leyva,  but,  though  he  raised  it 
to  his  lips,  he  took  care  not  to  taste  iu  After  a  while,.  De  Leyya 
drew  from  his  breast  the  letter  addressed  to  Bonnivet  which  he 
had  interoepted,  and,  showing  it  to  Azames,  asked  him  sternly  if 
it  was  his  writing.  With  such  evidence  against,  him,  the  unfortiir 
nate  man.  did  not  dare  to  attempt  denial. 

"  Your  silence  proclaims  your  guilt,"  said  De  Le3rva..  *^  You 
deserve  death,  butt  act  as  I  essoin,  and  I  will  pardon  you." 

^^  I  am  ready  to  obey  your  excellency,"  rejoined  Azames. 

"  Write,  then,  to  Bonnivet  that  the  men  are  firm,  and  refuse  to 
deliver  up  the  city,"  said  De  Leyva.  ^^  Add  thati  pay  has  been 
sent  them  by  tjie  Viceroy  of  Naples,  and  that  succour  is  daily 
escpected." 

Azames  wrote  as  commanded,  and  when  the  letter  waa  finished, 
De  Leyva  took  it. 

^  ^^I  will  send,  the  leUer  off  at  once,"  he  said.  ^^  Remain  here 
till' I  retarn«,  I  shall  not  be  long  absent.  I  have  m<»e  to  sayio 
you." 

And,  with  a  singular  look  at  Azarnes,  he  quitj»d  the  room. 

De  Leyva  had  not  becax  gone  many  minutes,  when  the  unfortit 
nate  man  was  seized  wiih  a  montal  siickness,  and  a  frightful  sxisp^- 
don  crossing  him,  he  examined  the  other  goblet,  and  found  ifc 
wMK)Uched.  He  then  knew  that  he  was^  poisoned,  and  made  for 
d!ie  door^  but  ere  he  could  r^ch  it  bia  strength  utterly  forsook  hinoi. 
and  he  iell  on  the  ground.  At  this  moment  De  Leyva  eotdrod  the 
chamber. 
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"  What !  my  wine  is  too  potent  for  you— ha?*'  he  exclaimed. 

^  You  have  poisoned  me/'  groaned  the  dying  man. 

*^  I  have  been  compelled  to  become  your  executioner,"  rejoined 
De  Leyva.  *^  I  would  rather  have  put  you  to  death  publicly, 
but  since  justice  might  have  been  defeated,  I  have  elected  this 
plan." 

The  action  of  the  terrible  poison  was  so  swift,  that  ere  many 
minutes  Azames  had  ceased  to  exist. 


OEOHiGE  VON  PBtmSSBBBG. 


On  quitting  Milan  on  the  approach  of  Francois  L,  Bourbon 
proceeded  wi£  Lannoy  and  Pescara  to  Lodi,  where  he  remained 
for  a  few  days,  and  then  announced  hia  intention  of  proceeding 
to  Germany  to  raise  a  fresh  army  for  the  Emperor. 

^^Your  highness  has  my  best  widies  for  the  success  of  your 
project,  but  1  fear  you  will  fail,"  said  Lannoy. 

"  If  we  have  to  wait  till  you  bring  back  an  army  from  Ger- 
many, we  shall  wait  long  enough,"  remarked  Fescara,  sarcasti-* 
cally. 

^^  In  less  than  two  months  I  will  be  back,  and  will  bring  with 
me  ten  or  twelve  thousaAd  men,"  said.  Bourbon,  confidently. 

Counting  upon  the  friendship  always  professed  for  him  by* 
the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  upon  the  disposition  lately  shown  by  that 
potentate  to  attach  himself  zealously  to  the  Imperial  cause,  Bourbon 
first  directed  his  course  to  Turin,  and  was  received  as  cordially  by 
the  prince  as  he  had  been  af)t»r  the  victory  of  Romagnano*. 

Bourbon  told  the  prince  his  de»gn,  frankly  explaining  to  him 
the  enfeebled  condition  of  the  Imperial  army,  and  the  absolute 
necessity  that  existed  for  its  prompt  reinforcement. 

^^  I  am  now  going  to  Suabia,"  he  said,  ^^  and  with  the.  aasistance^ 
of  the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  get  together  tk 
sufficient  number  of  men,  but  to  do  l^s  I  must  have  money,  for 
the  Germans  will  not  fight  without  pay.  Herein  lies  the  grand 
difficulty,  and  I  know  not  where  to  turn  for  aid,  unless  to  your 
highne^.  It  is  in  vain  to  apply  to  the  Emperor.  Apparently  he* 
haa  no  money  to  send,  for  he  is  terribly  in  anear  with  hia  own  army.. 
Time  will  not  allow  application  to  be  made  to  Henry  YIII.,  evea 
if  he  should  be  disposed  to  yield  further  subsidies.  How.  say  yoU|. 
prince?  Will  you.  generously  help  me  in  my  need?  It  will  be 
an  incalculable  favour  to  the  Emperor  as  well  as  to  myself,  for^. 
unlesa  you  aid  him  at  this  juncture^  be  will,  lose  Lombardy,  aad. 
possibly  Naples" 
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"You  shall  not  sue  in  vain,  prince,"  returned  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  graciously.  "  I  will  aid  you  as  much  for  your  own  sake 
as  for  that  of  the  Emneror.  Not  merely  will  I  emnty  my  treasure 
for  you,  but  you  shall  have  all  my  jewels.  It  shall  not  be  my 
fault  if  you  do  not  raise  an  army." 

"By  Sainte  Barbe  1 "  cried  Bourbon,  overjoyed.  "  I  did  right 
to  come  to  your  highness.  You  are  a  true  friend.  If  Fran9ois 
de  Valois  is  compelled  to  leave  Italy,  it  will  be  you  who  will 
drive  him  out." 

Next  day,  Bourbon  quitted  Turin  loaded  with  gold  and  jewels, 
and  shaped  his  course  at  once  towards  Grermany.  After  visiting  the 
ArchduKO  Ferdinand,  by  whose  aid  he  was  enabled,  in  an  in- 
credibly short  space  of  time,  to  raise  five  hundred  Burgundian 
lances  and  six  thousand  lanz-knechts,  he  proceeded  to  Memmingen, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  assistance  of  the  renowned  Greorge 
von  Frundsberg. 

Of  this  remarkable  personage,  who  claims  a  place  in  our  history, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  ofier  a  brief  preliminary  description. 

Of  gigantic  stature,  endowed  with  prodigious  strength,  truculent  in 
aspect,  ferocious  in  manner  and  disposition,  George  von  Frundsberg, 
lord  of  Mindelheim,  more  resembled  a  robber-chief  than  a  mili- 
tary leader.  His  appearance  was  at  once  formidable  and  grotesque. 
His  features  were  large,  bloated  and  inflamed  by  intemperance, 
his  nose  aquiline,  his  eyes  fierce  and  bloodshot,  and  overshadowed 
by  black  beetling  brows.  His  hair  was  grizzled,  and  shorn  close 
to  the  skull;  but  his  beard  was  shaggy,  and  his  immense  mous- 
taches stuck  out  like  the  whiskers  of  a  tiger,  imparting  an  extraor- 
dinarily savage  character  to  his  physiognomy.  His  powerful  frame 
had  been  originally  well  proportioned,  but  he  had  now  acquired 
an  ungainly  corpulence,  wnich  his  armour  could  not  conceal. 

Von  Frundsberg  was  a  furious  Lutheran,  and,  in  his  zeal  for 
propagating  the  new  doctrines,  had  perpetrated  frightful  atro- 
cities. He  never  spoke  of  the  Pope  or  the  Romish  priesthood 
without  being  seized  by  an  access  of  rage;  and  bore  at  his  girdle  a 

fold  chain,  with  which  he  had  vowed  to  strangle  the*  Sovereign 
^ontiff  with  his  own  hands. 

Having  at  his  command  an  army  of  four  or  five  thousand  men, 
Von  Frundsberg  was  a  very  important  ally  to  gain. 

Accompanied  by  Marx  Sittich  d'Ems,  Comte  de  Salms,  whom 
he  had  appointed  to  the  command  of  his  Burgundian  lances, 
Bourbon  visited  Von  Frundsberg  at  his  castle  of  Mindelheim,  and 
was  entertained  by  him  with  rude  but  profuse  hospitality.  The 
fierce  Lutheran  chief  astounded  his  guests  by  his  capacity  for 
drinking,  and  he  emptied  stoup  after  stoup  of  Rhenish  during 
the  repast,  but  though  they  did  not  follow  his  example,  they 
laughed  at  his  terrible  and  impious  jests,  and  Bourbon  gained  him 
over  by  promising  that  as  soon  as  the  French  were  dnven  out  ef 
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Italy  he  would  march  with  him  to  Rome,  and  allow  his  men  to 
sack  the  city. 

^  On  that  understanding  I  will  join  your  highness,"  said  Von 
Frundsberg,  ^^  and  will  bring  with  me  five  thousand  of  the  bravest 
reiters  and  lanz-knechts  in  Suabia — such  soldiers  as  are  not  to  be 
found  in  the  French  camp.  They  will  go  wherever  I  choose  to 
take  them,  because  they  know  that,  if  ill  paid,  they  are  certain 
of  plunder,  and  that  if  they  starve  one  day  they  will  feast 
the  next.  Like  myself,  they  are  staunch  Lutherans,  all  ex- 
communicated by  the  Pope,  and  their  great  delight  is  to  torture 
and  slay  the  priests  of  Baal,  to  break  their  idols,  and  plunder  their 
temples  of  their  gold  and  silver  ornaments.  By  my  father's  bones ! 
what  sanctuaries  we  have  stripped.  What  tall  candlesticks !  what 
weighty  chalices!  what  splendid  cups  we  have  carried  off!  At 
Rome  there  will  be  no  end  of  plunder.  Every  church  con- 
tains a  mine  of  wealth,  and  if  the  priests  hide  their  plate  and 
vessels  we  will  soon  force  them  to  bring  them  out — ho !  ho  I  There 
is  no  better  amusement  than  torturing  a  priest.  It  is  the  height  of 
my  ambition  to  plunder  Saint  Peter^s,  to  rifle  the  temple  of  Anti- 
christ of  its  treasures,  to  destroy  its  altars,  and  wash  out  its  abomi- 
nations in  the  blood  of  its  priests;  and  if  the  arch-pontiff  himself 
falls  into  my  hands,  I  have  sworn  to  hang  him  with  a  chain 
fabricated  for  the  purpose.  Here  it  is,"  he  added,  displaying  it. 
^^  One  must  show  respect  even  to  the  Pope — a  tout  seigneur  tout 
honneur ! — ho !  ho  I " 

Though  disgusted  by  the  sacrilegious  wretch,  Bourbon  con- 
strained himself,  and  led  him  to  believe  that  he  shared  his  opinions, 
and  was  so  lavish  in  his  promises  of  plunder,  that,  before  the 
repast  was  concluded,  Von  Frundsberg  nad  engaged  to  share  his 
fortunes. 

"  Promise  to  take  me  to  Rome,"  he  cried.  "  Promise  me  the 
treasures  of  Saint  Peter's  and  the  Vatican  for  my  soldiers.  Pro- 
mise me  Antichrist  for  myself,"  he  cried,  with  a  ferocious  and 
stunning  laugh,  ^^  and  I  am  yours  body  and  soul." 

"  I  promise  you  all  you  ask,"  rejoined  Bourbon. 

"Then  the  compact  is  made,"  said  Von  Frundsberg,  striking 
the  table  with  his  tremendous  fist,  and  making  all  the  goblets 
upon  it  rattle.  "  We  will  march  for  Lombardy  to-morrow.  Mean- 
while^ we  will  drink  confusion  to  Fran9ois  de  Valois.  You 
will  pledge  me  in  that  toast?"  he  added,  draining  his  capacious 
cup. 

Bourbon  and  Marx  Sittich  did  him  reason,  and  the  carouse  was 
continued  to  a  late  hour. 

Bourbon  did  not  allow  the  ardour  of  his  newly-acquired  ally  to 
cool,  but  held  him  to  his  promise  to  march  without  delay.  When 
Von  Frundsberg  ordered  his  men  to  set  ready,  and  told  them 
whither  they  were  going,  they  shouted  enthusiastically,  feeling 
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auie  that  if  they  once  entered  Italy  they  would  find  their  way  to 
Rome^  whither  their  leader  had  engaged  to  take  them. 

Proceeding  by  forced  marches,  Bourbon  conducted  his  newly- 
acquired  army  by  Lindan  and  Feldlrirch  to  Coire,  and  thoiiQe, 
across  the  Splugen,  into  Italy. 

When  he  reappeared  at  Lodi  at  the  head  4!>f  this  foroe^  Lannoy 
and  Pescara  were  filled  with  amazement^  and  though  they  con- 
gratulated him  on  his  extraordinary  success  with  feigned  hearti- 
ness, it  was  easy  to  perceive  they  were  greatly  mortifi^. 

Bourbon  laughed  secretly  at  their  chagrin.  His  position  was 
now  totally  clutnged  in  regard  to  them,  £br  the  army  he  had 
raised  was  his  own,  and  only  recognised  him  as  generaL 

^^  I  told  you  I  would  bring  ba^k  twelve  thousand  men  wkh 
me,"  he  said  to  Pescara.    ^^  I  have  kept  my  word,  as  you  aee." 

^^  I  did  not  think  it  possible,  I  own,"  rejoined  the  other.  '^  You 
have  employed  your  time  well,  whereas  we  have  done  little  diuiiig 
your  absence.    But  De  Leyva  still  holds  out." 

^^  I  know  k,"  said  Bourben.  ^^  We  must  masch  instantly  lo 
Jbis  relief." 

'^  With  the  reinforcement  you  have  brought,  we  need  not  hesi- 
tate to  attads  the  king,"  rejoined  Pescara.  ^^  I  have  carefoltf  fue- 
pared  a  plan  of  action,  which  I  feel  assured  will  be  crowned  wi& 
success.  I  will  submit  it  to  you,  snd  if  you  approve  ii,  wie  will 
act  upon  it." 

^^  'Tis  a  good  plan,  and  well  considered,"  observed  Lannoy* 

<^  Then  I  will  adopt  it,"  said  Bourbon.  ^  Let  us  fly  to  vic- 
tory." 
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THE  DEER.HUNT  AT  WALTHAM. 

BT  WILLIAM  JONES. 

'TWAS  in  the  days  of  olden  time. 
When  Waltham  Abbey  was  in  its  ptime; 

'Twaa  indeed  a  retreat 

None  other  conld  beat. 
Abroad  or  at  home,  no  matter  the  elime. 
It  was  full  of  comestibles  eyerywhere-^ 
No  monks  ever  lived  on  more  saToniy  ish^iet. 

They  tum'd  night  to  moraing. 

All  discipline  scorning, 
And  were  famed  far  and  wide  for  theit  exoellefit  beer. 

The  abbots,  indulgent. 

With  features  refulgent, 
"Onmistakably  proved  themselves  prone  to  good  diet; 

No  girdle  could  hold  them, 

Loose  robes  did  enfold  them, 
And  they  wink'd  nnconcern'd  at  the  racket  and  riot. 

This  was  all  very  well  when  the  monks  had  full  play. 
And  none  oonld  their  morals  or  weakness -gainsay ; 

But  when  Harry  tiie  King     ' 

At  the  Pope  had  a  fling. 
The  jo%  old  CeUows  were  soon  sent  «w»f ; 

For  he  wanted  their  goods. 

Grange,  abbey,  and  woods'; 
And  though  harsh  and  despotic  the  measnre. 

They  had  lived  far  too  well. 

And  no  candle  and  bell 
Xlkmld  frighten  the  thief  from  their  ttcafttoto. 

The  gay  monks  of  Waltham  delighted  in  game. 
And  'twere  wdl  if  no  farther  extended  their  fame ; 

But  the  soondal  must  ou^-^ 

They  went  prowling  about, 
Eqnipp'd  h  la  chaese,  though  'twas  cmly  in  name. 

Through  the  woods  they  oft  wandered. 

And  wiseacres  ponder*^ 
The  reason  that  kept  tbem  so  late  odt  at  night ; 

Sometimes  in  the  momittg 

They  met  them  returning. 
Their  faces  unwash'd,  and  their  clothes  in  «  pliglit. 

It  was  strongly  suspected  this  love  for  the  chase 
Did  not  with  the  rules  of  Saint  Hubert  keep  pace; 

Aad  some  people — stupid — 

Declared  it  was  Cupid 
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Who  led  them  to  nm  in  a  wantonish  raoe. 

They  were  seen  on  the  waj 

Where  a  niumery  lay, 
A  place  of  seclusion  near  Cheshunt,  they  say. 

There  lived  near  the  Ahbey  of  Waltbam  a  knight, 
Henry  Colt  was  his  name,  and  a  frolicsome  wight : 

He  heard  of  these  rumours, 

And,  full  of  queer  humours 
(On  priests  he  had  always  bis  jokes  and  his  quipping). 

To  his  henchmen  he  cried, 

"  Spread  the  woods  far  and  wide 
With  the  deer-nets,  I  think  we  shall  catch  the  monks  tripping. 

If  once  in  the  meshes 

We  get  the  old  wretches, 
fieahrew  me,  Til  give  them  for  penance  a  whipping.'* 

The  fathers,  with  soundest  discretion,  would  take 
Tlie  nights  that  were  moonless  their  visits  to  make, 

And  it  chanced,  as  they  hasten'd. 

They  found  themselves  fasten'd 
In  a  net  that  no  stag,  the  most  hardy,  could  break. 

They  shifted  and  stumbled, 

They  struggled  and  tumbled. 
But  all  their  mad  efforts  entangled  them  more; 

When  cries  rose  around  them — 

''  Ha !  ha !  we  have  found  them ; 
Such  a  covey  of  saints  were  not  taken  before." 

Sir  Colt  chuckled  loud  as  he  rode  to  the  king : 
"  Good  news  of  my  hunting.  King  Henry,  I  bring. 

If  your  majesty  wishes 

Of  ven'son  some  dishes, 
I  pray  you  come  with  me,  and  glance  at  my  riches." 

The  sun  had  now  risen 

On  the  monks  in  their  prison. 
Begrimed  and  bespatter'd  with  mud  and  with  blood : 

Asham'd  and  confounded. 

By  jeerers  surrounded, 
They  felt  in  a  very  un&therlike  mood. 

Then  loud  laugh*d  bluff  Harry, 

''  Ha !  ha !  a  rare  quarry, 

By  St.  Hubert !  sure  never 

Was  hunting  so  clever. 
Sir  Colt,  there  is  reason  to  flatter, 

I  have  seen  many  deer, 

But,  in  sooth,  I  can  swear, 
I  never  saw  any  so  dirty,  or  fetter  I" 
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THE  PElfeciEUSES  OP  THE  PLACE  BOTALE.* 

Thebb  is  an  old  quarter  of  Paris  which  we  take  special  delight  to 
yisity  known  as  the  *'  Marats."  The  hammer  of  the  iconoclast  has 
not  yet  inyaded  its  precincts.  The  ^^  Place  Bojale"  remains  as 
represented  in  engraving  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  the  streets  des 
ToumelleSy  de  la  Cerisaie,  du  Pare  Boyal,  de  la  Perle,  du  Petit  Muse, 
8t.  Paul,  and  Lesdigui^res,  are  not  transformed ;  the  fine  old  hdtels, 
which  bring  to  mind  the  magistrates  D'Ormesson,  De  Mesme,  Saint 
Pargeau,  and  Lecogneux,  and  which  reveal  the  splendour  of  the  era 
of  the  financier  Lamet  and  of  the  superintendent  Fouquet,  are  still 
there. 

Nothing  could  be  more  charming  and  more  sprightly  than  the 
society  of  the  Marais  in  the  time  of  Louis  XII L  It  numbered 
Marion  de  Lorme,  Ninon  de  Lenclos,  Deshoulieres,  S^vign^,  Scud^ry, 
La  Fayette,  Scarron,  Bussy-Babutiu,  Saint  Evremont,  La  Sabli^re,  La 
Bochefoucauld,  amidst  its  votaries.  Penetrating  into  those  salons, 
whose  FlorentiDe  tapestries  and  old-fashioned  furniture  are  preserved 
like  relics  of  the  past,  we  fancy  we  see  seated  in  (those  arm- 
chairs fair  ladies  with  hair  all  in  curb,  whose  society  was  so  much 
coveted  by  the  gentlemen  and  the  "  Mousquetaires  "  of  the  day,  and 
who  are  most  familiarly  known  as  the  "prieieusesJ* 

Of  aU  the  fair  ladies  of  the  Marais,  who,  while  reflecting  the 
gallantry  and  the  spirit  of  the  middle  ages,  first  established  the  empire 
of  woman,  none  was  more  popular  or  celebrated  than  Ninon  de 
Lendos.  She  Uved  from  the  time  of  Louis  XIII.  until  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIY.,  and  none  of  her  contemporaries  could  boast 
of  so  many  j^ears  and  so  many  friends. 

The  delicious  collection  or  enamels  of  Petitot  preserve  to  us  the 
features  of  those  charming  persons  who  constituted  the  preciemes  of 
the  Place  Boyale.  Ninon  de  Lendos  appears  in  them  as  a  very  pretty 
delicate  personage  (not  as  she  became  afterwards,  plump  and  rotund), 
with  a  lively  eye,  a  high  forehead,  and  a  half-open  mouth  breathing 
voluptuousDCss.  By  her  side  is  a  young  girl  beaming  with  intelli- 
gence, the  prot^g^e  of  Ninon  de  Lendos,  the  lover  of  the  Chevalier  de 
Mer^,  and  the  beloved  of  the  superintendent  Fouquet  (who  placed  her 
portrait  at  the  Ch&teau  de  Beaux  by  the  side  of  that  of  Mademoiselle 
de  la  Yalli^re),  Mademoiselle  d*Aubign6,  afterwards  Madame  Scar- 
ron, and  then  the  all-powerful  Madame  de  Maintenon. 

All  the  incidents  of  love  and  gallantry  of  the  era  of  Louis  XIII. 
attach  themselves  more  or  less  to  the  beautiful  quarter  which  at  that 
time  stretched  from  the  old  palace  of  the  Toumelles,  with  its  trellises 
of  grape-vines  and  its  groves  of  cherry-trees  (whence  the  names  of 
Eues  Beau-Treillis  and  de  la  Cerisaie  still  to  be  met  with),  to  beyond 
the  Bastille  Saint  Antoine.   When  the  old  paUce  of  Charles  YII.  was 

*  Ninon  de  Lendot  et  lea  Pr^euiet  de  la  Place  Boyale.  Par  M.  Capeflgue. 
Paris:  Amyot 
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Sulled  down,  Maiy  of  Medicis,  full  of  remiDiscences  of  Florence, 
eaigned  streets  and  squares,  with  fountains  and  lofby  mansions  amid 
which  the  Seine  flowed,  just  as  the  Arno  does  through  Pisa  and  the 
city  of  the  Medicis.  The  Araenal,  in  whioh  dwelt  the  morose  Sully,  was 
completed  in  the  time  of  Henri  lY.,  and  behind  was  the  hdtel  of  the 
tceasiurer  Lamet,  a  manrel  of  Venetian  and  Florentine  architecture. 
When  Henri  lY .  designed  the  Place  Eoyide,  his  idea  was  to  introdnoe 
a  ''  Place"  like  that  of  St.  Mark  at  Tenice  in  Paris,  with  shops,  gallarie8» 
and  baths.  The  gentlemen  who  promenaded  oader  these  Italian 
colonnades  wore  br^ui-brimmed  felt  hats  with  red  feathera^  and  boots 
of  yellow  kid  with  steel  spun^  and  black  or  grey  doaka  thrown,  after 
the  fashion  of  the  Spaniaa*ds,  over  their  short  coats  and  white  rufi. 
Their  adyenturouB  aspect  was  heightened  by  a  barbiche  or  barbichon 
(a  tuft  on  the  chin,  called  ^^  royal"  at  that  time,  because  introduced 
by  Louis  XIII.  in  opposition  to  the  Huguenot  beard  of  Henri  IV.), 
but,  aboire  all,  by  the  fieohion  of  wearing  the  rapier,  the  hand  resting 
on  the  hilt^  so  that  the  point  should  stick  up  from  beneath  the  mantle, 
like  a  perpetual  challenge  to  step  aside  into  the  meadowa  of  the 
Bastille,  the  spot  where  these  Gallic  "  Bodomonts  "  were  at  that  epoch 
ever  pricking  one  another  in  order  to  win  favour  in  the  eyes  of 
the  fair. 

Among  the  fair  and  frail  ones  who  paraded  in  ike  Place  Boyale  was  the 
ravishing  Princess  of  Cond6,  with  whom  Henri  IV.  had  fiulen  despe- 
rately in  love  in  his  old  ase.  She  and  others  dwelt  in  hotela  over  the 
colonnade,  or  in  the  Bnea  des  Toumellas,  dea  Beaux«Treillis,  do  la  Ceri* 
saie,  or  in  that  of  Saint  Antoine,  which,  starting  from  the  church  of  St. 
Gervis,  the  parish  of  armourers  and  workers  in  gold,  just  as  Saint 
Bustache  was  of  the  drapers  and  butchers,  stretched  to  St.  Paul,  where 
the  ''  mignons  '*  of  Henri  III.  lay  buried.  Close  by  was  the  convent 
of  the  C^estins,  anything  but  gloomy,  for  the  monks  were  professional 
horticulturists,  as  also  the  convent  of  St.  Mury,  where  the  ladies  went 
at  prayer-time,  for  the  beautifal  sinners  were  not  wanting  at  least  in 
the  appearance  of  devotion.  The  Bue  des  TourneUes  led  by  an  avenue 
of  cheenut-treea  and  an  open  meadow  to  the  green  slopes  of  the 
Bastille,  the  terrible  dungeon  of  despotism,  but  which  differed  in 
outward  aspect  very  slightly  from  the  royal  palaces  of  the  fourteenth 
century — ^Vincennes,  the  Louvre,  and  the  TourneUes — Shaving  vast 
porches,  great  central  court,  and  extensive  gardens.  The  pride  of  tiie 
Bue  St.  Antoine  was  the  Hdtel  Lesdiguieres,  renowned  for  its  sump- 
tuous  decorations.  B&y^ond  all  was  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  colo- 
nised by  Germans,  skilful  workmen  in  ebony  and  other  valuable  woods. 
These  colonists  came  mainly  from  Nuremberg,  Cologne,  and  Stras* 
bourg.  Xhe  island  of  St.  Louis  separated  the  populous  quarter  of  Notre- 
Dame  and  the  ^'  village  "  of  St.  Marceau  from  the  anstooracv  of  the 
Marais,  and  the  finuicier  Bambouillet  received  at  his  chateau  of 
Beuiily  the  whole  of  the  society  of  the  Place  Boyale — ladies,  magia- 
trates,  poets,  and  "  gentilshommes  d'^e,"  when  the  tournaments  and 
festivals  of  the  '*  Phice  "  itself  were  over. 

The  so-called  "  gentilshommes  d'ep6e  "  were  not  all  Gascons 
Mousquetaires,  chevaux  lagers,  or  adventurers.    They  numbered  the 
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Oond^s,  tlie  Bobans,  the  Epernoiu^  the  Ghibes,  and  the  Grammonts, 
as  well  aa  the  P^Artagnana,  among  their  nmka.  Every  gentleman  was 
at  that  epoch  a  dueUiat.  TiM»  eallea  d'escrime  et  d'armea  themselvea, 
coaducted  hy  old  gentleroen,  were,  in  I40ui8  XIIT.'s  time,  called 
"  academies.'*  The  habit  o£  fighting  for  the  most  trifling  cause  was 
BO  inveterate,  that  gentlemen  weire  to  be  seen  engaged  in  mortal 
combat  at  the  comer  of  every  street.  Baron  de  Chantal,  celebrated 
by  Madame  de  Sivign/6,  had  gone,  for  eramyle,  on  Baster-day  to  the 
church  of  St.  Paul.  An  attendant  of  the  Count  Bouteville  came  to 
inform  him  that  his.  maater  was  waiting  for  him  at  the  Forte  St. 
Antoine,  to  second  him  in  a  combat.  The  count  started  in  his  fete- 
day  garb  and  light  shoes,  drew  his  rapier  as  a  second,  inflicted^  severe 
wound  upon  the  Count  de  Fongibaud,  and  returned  home  without 
knowing  anything  about  the  causes  which  bad  brought  about  the 
duel.  The  historian,  Oiegory  Laity,  says  that  thia  Baron  de  Chantal 
was  killed  at  the  defence  of  tbe  island  of  £he  by  Cromwell,  at  that 
time  an  officer  in  tbe  British  army.  These  habits  of  risking  life  for 
the  most  trifling  causes  induced  a  peculiar  moral  condition.  Money 
was  disregarded.  Oeiatlemen  gambled  in  the  tent,  or  even  in  the 
trenches,  and  cheated  ai^d  fought  for  the  stakes.  They  were  thought- 
less, brave,  even  foolhardy,  and  at  the  same  time  disorderly  and 
dmnken,  albeit  always  chivakous  and  always  punctilious  on  the  point 
of  honour ;  and  it  was  of  such  material  that  Louis  XIII.,  himself 
brave  and  impetuouay  made  up  his  three  companies  of  "  Mousquetaires," 
and  attached  them  to  his  personal  service.  They  were  so  called, 
although  muskets  were  by  no  means  a  novelty  in  the  service.  These 
privileged  companies  wore  a  grey  or  black  coat,  with  a  great  cross  on 
the  breast,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Kinights  Templars,  grey  felt  hats 
with  feathers,  kid  boots,  and  a  cloak,  half  for  themselves  and  half  for 
their  horses.  They  were  mostly  Gascons,  cadets  of  good  houses,  and 
the  king  knew  them  all  by  name  and  treated  them  as  his  children. 
They,  on  their  side,  were  ready  to  do  anything  the  king  commanded 
them.  They  would  arrest  a  marshal  of  France,  a  minister,  a  cardinal, 
nay,  the  Pope  himself  (hat  oS  Vid  knee  on  the  ground),  if  so  biddeu. 
If  one  of  the  company  was  insulted,  it  was  to  insult  the  whole. 
Although  often  penniless,  their  mothers  generally  sent  some  old 
servant  of  the  house  te  carry  their  muskets  and  take  care  of  them ! 
The  Black  Mousquetaires  had  a  splendid  h6tel  for  barracks  beyond 
the  Bastille,  on  the  road  to  Charenton,  now  the  Hospice  des  Quinze- 
Yingt.  They  constituted  the  life  of  the  Place  Boyale,  and  were  the 
pets  of  the  beautiful  ^' pr6cieuses  "  of  the  Bue  des  Tournelles. 

The  said  Place  Boyale  was  completed  in  1616.  It  was  soon  peopled 
W  the  most  joyous  and  yet  the  moat  refined  society  of  the  capital. 
l%d  two  pearls  of  that  society  were  admittedly  Marion  Debrme  and 
Ninon  de  Lenclos,  who  were  quite  young  at  that  epoch,  Marion 
Delorme  descended  from  a  good  family,  and  might  have  been  well 
settled  in  the  world ;  but  the  romances  of  Madeleine  Scudery  had 
corrupted  her,  as  well  as  many  others,  who  were  led  te  deem  marriage 
te  be  an  abdication  of  the  '^  righte  of  woman."  Tbe  theme  is  not 
80  new  as  some  people  deem  it  te  be.    Her  first  lover,  tbe  financier 
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Porticelli,  had  loaded  her  with  presents.  Cinq-Mars  was  so  enamonred 
that  he  wished  to  marry  her,  and  that  when  La  Eert^,  Sennect^ve, 
Miossens,  Ohfttillon,  and  Brissac  were  sighing  at  her  feet.  Marion, 
however,  would  neither  marry  the  king's  &voimte  nor  any  one  else. 
Yet  it  is  recorded  of  her  that  the  was  attentive  to  her  religious  duties, 
and  assiduous  in  her  attendance  at  the  ^  Minimes,**  now  a  harrack 
of  gendarmerie. 

It  was  otherwise  with  Ninon  de  Lendos ;  she  had,  it  is  said,  been 
educated  in  the  principles  of  Epicurean  philosophy  by  M.  de  Lenclos. 
There  was  a  school  at  that  epoch,  among  whom  were  G-assendi,  the 
master  of  Moliere,  Peiresc,  and  others,  who  openly  professed  a  spirit 
of  scepticism  and  the  paramount  law  of  pleasure ;  and  M.  de  Leuclos 
was  one  of  its  members.  Hence  it  was  that  Ninon  de  Lenclos  knew 
no  moral  restraints.  The  first  object  of  her  affections  is  said  to  have 
been  Andelot  (afterwards  Gh&tillon) ;  but  it  was  the  mere  caprice  of 
a  moment,  and  she  soon  exchanged  him  for  another.  Before  she  had 
attained  her  nineteenth  year  (she  was  born  in  1616),  she  had  had 
Siunt  Estienne  and  M.  de  Eonvrai  for  lovers ;  and  M.  de  Coulon,  a 
rich  parliamentaiy  counsellor,  allowed  her  five  hundred  livres  a 
month. 

At  this  first  epoch  of  her  life  Ninon  is  said  to  have  most  favoured 
wealthy  suitors,  and  she  took  with  open  hand  irom  Bambouillet, 
Porticelli,  and  others  of  their  stamp.  Her  salon  was  hung  with 
yellow  Damascus  silk,  and  furnished  with  costly  elegance.  She 
received  in  it  princes,  gentlemen,  financiers,  counsellors,  and  authors, 
but  few  of  her  own  sex;  and  yet  her  salon  had  not  at  that 
epoch  acquired  the  importance  which  it  did  during  the  stirring  epoch 
of  the  Fronde,  when  the  Marais  became  one  of  the  centres  of 
conspiracy,  and  Ninon  de  Lenclos's  salon  its  heart. 

Ninon*s  bosom  friends  were  Madame  Goudran,  n6e  Bigot  d*H^don- 
ville,  held  in  high  esteem  at  the  Place  Eoyale,  and  Mademoiselle 
Paulet,  who,  though  from  Languedoc,  had  golden  hair  and  a  brilliantly 
fair  complexion,  to  which  were  added  all  the  life  and  animation  of  the 
south.  This  fair  lady  had  a  M.  de  Ouise,  one  of  the  great  leaguing 
race,  as  a  lover  upon  starting  in  life,  and  could  not  forget  him.  The 
counsellor  of  the  precieuses  was  a  Madame  Pilon,  the  wealthy  wife  of 
a  procureiur  au  chitelet,  but  her  advice  was  not  always  abided  by. 
"  Do  what  you  have  a  mind,"  she  used  to  say,  "  but  never  commit 
yourselves  on  paper."  Such  advice  was  lost  upon  persons  like  Madame 
de  Eohan,  who,  replete  with  wit  and  repartee,  never  let  a  sonnet  to  her 
charms  go  by  unanswered.  Madame  de  Eohan,  who  was  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  Madeleine  de  Scud6ry,  had  abandoned  the  splendid  hotel  of 
the  Quiches,  simply  for  the  pleasure  of  dwelling  with  the  precieu8&i 
on  "  la  Place,"  as  the  Place  Eoyale  was  often  spoken  offer  brevity  sake, 
and  to  stroll  with  them  in  the  afternoon  under  the  shade  of  its  old 
elm-trees ;  whence  came  the  old  proverb,  ''Attendez-moi  sous  I'orme." 
Madeleine  de  Scudery  was  also  of  meridional  descent,  being  from  Apt 
in  Provence,  and  she  ruled  as  queen  by  her  abilities,  which,  adapted 
to  the  taste  of  the  day  in  her  "  Carte  du  Teudre,"  became  the  model 
for  the  writings  of  Bussy-Babutin,  Hamilton,  D'Artagnan,  and  tiie 
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Hudibrastic  Scarron,  tbe  wits  of  '^  la  Place,"  at  a  time  when  the  court 
aojoumed  at  Saint  Germain. 

How  it  happened  that  Louis  XIIL,  wedded  to  the  fair  Anne  of 
Austria,  surround^  by  the  brilliant  "  dames  d'honneur  "  whom  Mary 
of  Medicis  attache'd  from  policy  to  her  person,  himself  passionately 
addicted  to  field-sports,  should  have  found  his  way  to  the  Marais,  we 
are  not  told;  but  certain  it  is  that,  between  1630  and  1635,  the  king 
became  deeply  enamoured  of  a  noble  lady  of  that  quarter,  Louise 
Metier  de  la  Fayette,  of  the  old  Auvergnat  family  of  that  name.  A 
due  may  be  discerned  to  the  incident  in  Cinq-Mars  superseding  as 
faYOurite  to  the  monarch  Barradas,  whom  Louis  had  discarded  as  a 
creature  of  Bichelieu's  (and  the  cardinal  took  upon  himself  always 
either  to  supply  the  favourites,  male  or  female,  of  the  monarch,  or  to 
bribe  and  corrupt  them  to  his  purposes).  Now,  Cinq-Mars  passed 
much  of  his  time  in  the  society  of  the  Place  Eoyale,  and  he  may  have 
excited  the  king's  curiosity  by  the  history  of  its  amours  and  \fiB 
intrigues.  M.  le  Orand,  however,  as  he  was  called,  was  at  first  also  a 
creature  of  the  all-powerful  minister.  Tallemant  des  B^auz  has 
treated  the  character  of  Cin^-Mars  ignobly,  as  he  has  indeed  that  of 
the  court  of  Louis  XUL,  his  gentlemen,  his  Mousquetaires,  and  the 
ladies  of  honour  of  the  queen.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  some 
writers  have  adopted  nis  abominable  stories  as  historical  truths. 
There  could  not,  M.  Capefigue  assures  us,  be  greater  or  more  de- 
testable perversions  of  truth  than  are  to  be  met  with  in  his  pages. 
Alfred  de  Yigne  has,  however,  more  than  vindicated  the  character  of 
■  Cinq-Mars  in  our  own  times.  He  has,  indeed,  made  a  faultless  hero 
of  the  youthful  favourite.  Cinq-Mars  was,  however,  admittedly  pro- 
tected at  the  outset  by  the  cardinal,  and  placed  by  him  in  an- 
tagonism to  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette.  The  intrigue  succeeded.  The 
co-operation  of  M.  Vincent  (afterwards  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul)  was 
obtained,  and  at  twenty-five  years  of  age  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette 
withdrew  from  a  king's  love  to  take  the  veil  in  the  convent  of  Sainte 
Marie  Saint  Antoine. 

What  were  the  people  doing,  it  may  be  asked,  whilst  Mary  of 
Medids  and  Anne  of  Austria,  with  their  bevies  of  fair  ones,  kept  court 
at  Saint  Germain,  and  the  pricieuseg  held  sway  over  poets  and 
orators,  Mousquetaires  and  chevauz  lagers,  in  the  MEtrais  P  They  used 
to  meet  at  the  dock-tower,  called  the  Samaritaine,  near  the  Foixt 
Neuf,  to  listen  to  the  bufibons,  Tabarin  and  Mondes,  who  recited 
ballads  and  epierams  &  nropos  of  the  beauties  of  the  Court  and  the 
^^Flace,"  and  of  the  ^^allantry  of  certain  personages,  known  as  Baron 
Gtatelard  and  Oaptam  Bodomont ;  whilst,  at  the  other  side  of  the 
bridge,  the  Italian  troop  of  the  Eclose  displayed  their  arlequin  and 
€olombine,  novelties  at  tnat  epoch,  to  a  public  always  imitative  of  its 
leaders,  and  given  up,  like  them,  to  dreamy  fantastic  notions,  which 
oould  only  be  enlivened  by  the  extreme  of  burlesque  and  grotesque. 
This  was  also  the  epoch  of  the  bully,  Cyrano  de  JBergerac,  who  was 
so  ugly  that  it  was  impossible  not  to  laugh  at  him,  vet  to  laugh  was 
followed  by  an  inevitable  challenge.  He  was  called  "  le  diable  dea 
Mousquetaires,"  and  was  at  the  same  time  a  creature  of  the  cardinar?. 
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But  Bichelieu  was  growing  old  and  infirm,  and  tlierd  were  not 
wanting  those  who  rebelled  against  his  oaprioiou«  tyranny.  The 
literary  Aspasias  of  the  Place  Uoyale  had  erer  been  opposed  to  the 
man  who  had  persecuted  the  only  one  of  their  set  who  had  become  a 
maid  of  honour  and  a  prot^g^  of  the  king's — Mademoiselle  de  la 
Fayette.  The  whole  body  of  the  parliament  were  alao  oppoeed  to 
the  cardinal's  policy.  Many  bote  an  inveterate  hatred  to  bis  person 
from  private  grievances.  Such  especially  were  M.  ^e  Thou  and  Cinq- 
Mars,  who  negotiated  a  treaty  with  Spain,  for  which  they  suffered  the 
last  penalty-  of  the  law. 

The  public  execution  of  the  gallant,  handsome,  and  brave,  bat 
misled  yoimg  gentleman,  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  Place  Boyale. 
Cinq-Miirs  had  been  chief  fkvoulite  with  Marion  Delorme,  who  shared 
the  sce^re  of  the  Marais  with  Ninon  de  Lenclos,  just  as  much  as 
Louis  Xm.  did  that  of  St.  G-ermain  with  Sichelieu.  For  a  time, 
ail  tongues  were  silenced,  and  none  dared  to  commit  themselvea  to 
writing;  but  a  great  change  supervened  upon  the  death  of  the 
inflexible  minister.  The  exiled  of  the  hdtels  of  the  Bues  Saint  Antoine, 
du  Beau-Treillis,  de  Saint  Paul,  and  de  Lesdigui^re -^  Gkwton 
d'Orl^ans,  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  the  MarshalB  de  BaSsompiere  aad 
de  Vitry,  and  Count  de  Cramail,  all  struck  down  by  Bichelieu— reap- 
peared in  their  favourite  haunts.  The  veteran  Bassompiere  became 
the  hero,  and  Saint  Evremont  the  literary  trumpet,  of  the  opposition 
und^  Mazarin.  Still  greater  licence  in  words  and  in  manners  was 
manifested  at  the  death  of  Louis  XIII.,  under  the  regency  of  Anne 
of  Austria.  The  reeency  was  an  epoch  of  triumph  for  Marion 
Delorme  and  Ninon  &  Lenclos-^the  two  Lais  of  the  Place  Boyale,  as 
th&  classic  Saint  Evremont  called  them.  Marion  had  attained  her 
thirtieth  year  at  the  time  of  the  execution  of  Cinq-Mars,  but  she 
was  still  m  the  possession  of  all  her  charms ;  and  although  avaricious 
by  nature,  she  lived  in  great  luxury.  Ninon  de  Lenclos  is  said  to  hwe 
been  even  still  more  acquisitive.  Besides  the  regular  subsidies  which 
she  received  from  the  counsellor  Coulon  and  the  financier  Bombouillet, 
she  is  said  to  have  drawn  biDs  of  exchange  upon  her  lovers  with  the 
rapacity  of  a  Jewess.  Like  Marion,  Ninon  played  on  the  hite  and 
danced  to  her  own  accompaniment.  The  lute  and  the  theoibe  were 
the  instruments  most  in  vo^ue  before  Lully  introdaeed  the  violin. 
There  is  a  portrait  of  Ninon  de  Lenclos  in  the  celleetion  of  engnivingii 
at  the  Imperial  Library,  in  which  she  is  represented  seated  at  fin  inatra- 
ment  in  the  form  of  a  piano ;  it  is  net  an  organ,  fi»  it  has  no  pipes, 
yet  it  has  three  rows  of  keys,  one  above  the  other,  which  permitted  a 
certain  development  in  the  octaves  and  gamuts. 

The  importance  of  the  Place  Boyale  began,  howettsr,  at  this  ejKxh 
to  be  affected  by  the  rising  infiuence  df  the  two  Hdtels  Bamboniikiiy 
which  must  not  be  confounded.  One  was,  as  b«fo»  observed,  ait 
Beuilly ;  the  other  (formerly  the  Hdtel  Fisani)  'Wtub  in  the  quarter  of 
the  Tuileries,  where  are  now  the  ttew  gfdleries  of  ikb  Louwe.  The 
first,  inhabited  by  rich  financiers,  attracted  those  men  of  the  wozid 
who  are  always  ready  to  pay  their  court  where  dotd)le  loois  and 
golden  pistoles  moBt  abound.    The  family  of  BambouiUet,  wfaioh  in- 
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habited  the  H6tel  Pisani,  was  of  quite  a  diibpent  order.  The  head 
of  the  honae,  the  Marquis  of  Bambouillet,  was  of  the  fiiinilj  of 
Argennes,  and  his  wife,  sprung  from  the  Pisattis  of  Florence,  was 
one  of  the  most  £sivoured  and  best  informed  of  Mary  de  Medicis's 
.  maids  of  honour.  She  had  learned  Latin  in  order  to  read  Virgil,  and 
Spanish  in  order  to  recite  Oastilian  poems  to  Anne  of  Austria, 
llie  marquise  drew  well,  had  exquisite  taste  in  house  and  theatrical 
decorations,  after  the  fashion  of  the  daj,  which  was  chiefly  addicted 
to  mythological  representations ;  and  she  was  tpded  in  these  poetico- 
dramatic  pursuits  by  Oonrad,  Yoitnre,  Patru,  Bois  Bobert,  and 
Maugras.  Her  daughter  Julie,  afterwards  Duchess  of  Montensier, 
was  a  person  of  infinite  charms,  both  of  mind  and  person.  It  was  for 
her  that  was  composed  the  famous  garland  of  animated  flowers,  the 
MS.  of  which,  by  Jassy,  is  said  to  have  sold  for  14,510  francs.*  The 
beautiful  Mademoiselle  Faulet,  before  alluded  to,  was  another  of  the 
animated  flowers  of  the  Hdtel  Bambouillet.  All  these  fair  ladies  and 
gallant  gentlemen  passed  their  time  in  playing  mythological  ballets. 
The  passion  was  so  great  for  such,  that,  disdaining  the  realities  of 
life,  the  names  of  heathen  goddesses  were  assumed  by  living  persons. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  marquise  was  known  as  "  Arihemise,"  and  the 
fiur  Faulet,  of  whom  it  was  written, 

Qai  fit  la  musique  de  ce  ballet  ? 
Oe  fat  k  petite  Panlet, 

was  '' Arth^nise  '*  (Artemis  and  Artemisia  are  known  to  us,  but  not 
the  latter  name) ;  and  she  was  also  called  the  "  Lioness,'*  on  account 
of  her  hair  of  golden  yellow.  It  was  in  the  Hdtel  Eambouillet  that  a 
thousand  new  expressions  became  adopted  and  familiarised,  polishing 
off  and  refining  what  had  taken  root  in  the  Place  Boyale,  and  the  two 
together  had  much  positive  influence  in  modifying  the  French  language. 
They  were  the  school  in  which  Madame  de  Sevign^,  Bussy-Eabutin, 
and  Saint  Evremont  were  formed,  and  from  which  emanated  at  a 
later  period  Hamilton  and  Yoltaire. 

The  former  literary  importance  of  the  Place  Boyale  was  thus  in  its 
turn  effaced  by  that  of  the  Hdtel  Bambouillet,  and  the  wits  who  once 
peopled  the  groves  of  the  Marais  emigrated  to  the  '*  Place,"  which  be- 
came known,  from  the  chivalrous  festivals  held  there  during  the  mino- 
rity of  Louis  XIV.,  as  the  "  Carrousel."  But  the  Place  Boy  Je  suddenly 
assumed  a  new  importance  under  the  l^ronde.  Almost  all  the  parlia- 
mentary men  dwelt  in  the  Marais.  They  met  every  erening  on  the 
*^  Place,"  and  it  was  fniim  thenoe  that  the  '^  Maaarinades,"  which  con- 
stitute of  themselves  a  collection  of  twenty  yolumes  in  quarto  at  the 
Imperial  Library,  emanated,  to  be  afterwards  chanted  on  the  Pont 
Neuf.  The  first  meetings  of  the  Frondeurs  were  held  in  this  quarter. 
Hie  meaaures  dictated  to  the  Hdtel  de  Tille  to  ensure  the  success  of 
popular  inauirection  aIso  had  their  origin  on  the  Place  Boyale,  and  it 
was  there  that  arms  were  first  resorted  to,  when  the  President  Broussel 
was  transferred  to  the  Bastille  by  order  of  Anne  of  Austria.  Master 
Bcacron  gave  the  signal  Cor  the  festival  which  led  to  the  barricades  of 

«  La  Qtarlaade  de  JuUe^  pov  ]bdemofielleaeB«nboid]lefe»  JoUe  d*. 
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the  Bne  Saint  Antoine  and  to  the  capture  of  the  Anenal  and  the 
Bastille— events  whichrwere  at  that  epoch  celebrated  by  illominataona, 
dancee,  and  other  extravagances,  on  tne  '*  Place." 

The  massing  of  royal  troops  around  the  Marais  and  the  Faubourg 
Saint  Antoine  terrified  the  monks  and  nuns  onlj.  Mademoiselle  de 
la  Eayette  fled  to  Chaillot,  where  she  founded  a  convent ;  but  the 
democratic  '^  White  Mantles*'  still  held  hj  the  Place  Boyale  and  the 
Hdtel  de  Ghiise.  When  Anne  of  Austria  fled  from  the  cardinal's 
palace  to  Saint  (Germain,  the  Place  Boyale  became  one  of  the  seats 
of  popular  government ;' the  municipal  action  remained  with  the  H6tel 
de  Vule,  but  the  heart  and  soul  oi  the  movement  was  in  the  Marais. 
As  usual,  however,  in  all  such  cases,  there  were  two  parties  there,  one 
of  them  favoured  by  the  "  grande  Mademoiselle  ;*'  and  Madame  de 
Lon^eville  would  admit  of  no  temporising  with  the  court,  queen,  or 
cardinal.  It  was  they  who  put  iuto  the  young  king's  mouth  the 
words— 

Maman  est  Masarine, 

Et  je  suis  Mazarin. 

Others  were  more  moderate  in  their  views,  and  were  open  to  arrange- 
ments which  should  not  compromise  the  people.  Marion  Delorme 
and  Ninon  de  Lendos  sided  with  this  latter  party ;  the  turmoil  of 
sedition  was  unfavourable  to  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  and  their 
fiances  suffered  from  the  demands  of  an  armed  revolt.  Nay,  Cape- 
figue  insinuates  that  Ninon'  was  so  far  reduced  in  circumstances 
that  she  was  induced  to  give  up  her  blue  t^hamber  to  Mer6,  that  he 
might  meet  there  Mademoiselle  d*Aubign^,  afterwards  Madame  Scar- 
ron,  and  then  ^rchioness  of  Maintenon.  This  is  a  disagreeable  bit 
of  scandal  to  repeat,  and  respect  for  Madame  de  Maintenon's  literary 
distinction  would  have  led  us  to  pass  it  over ;  but  the  memory  of  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nant^,  and  the  contempt  we  feel  for  the 
courtesan  turned  bigot  in  her  old  days,  forbid  our  doing  so.  Besides, 
there  were  many  others  as  brilliant  and  as  gifted  as  she  in  these  pecu- 
liar times,  whose  characters  none  have  attempted  to  rehabilitete,  as  has 
been  done  with  Madame  de  Maintenon ;  and  it  is  asserted  that  Ninon 
de  Lenclos  was  tolerated  by  Louis  XIY.  solely  on  account  of  the 
secrets  which  she  held  concerning  his  most  "austere  and  pious" 
mistress. 

The  poet  Scarron  belonged  te  the  extreme  party,  and  he  declaimed 
in  Hudibrastic  verse  to  the  Frondeurs  against  all  conciliation : 

G'est  mauvais  pr^age  pour  vous 
Qa'mie  Fronde  n'est  qu'ime  corde, 

is  an  amusing  play  after  the  word  "  sline  "  and  "  slingers  "  attached  to 
the  party.      So  also  with  Mademoiselle  de  Scudery,  a  true  hero- 
worshipper,  and  whose  particular  hero  at  that  epoch  was  the  Prince 
of  Gond6,  whom  she  compared  to  Cyrus  and  to  Alexander  the  Orei 
There  was  actually  only  one  publicist  at  the  time  who  had  the  coun  i 

to  defend  the  cardinal.    This  was  Benaudot,  founder  of  a  broadshe  i 

which  afterwards  became  the  Gazette  de  France,  in  which  he  launch  I 

forth  cutting  epigrams  against  the  Place  Boyide  and  ite  insurgen  I 
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male  and  female.  They  were  triilj  fkir  game  for  tbe  satirist,  and 
.even  Scarron  himself,  when  Mazarin  was  exiled,  was  base  enough  to 
solicit  subsidies  from  tbe  queen.  ^'In  times  of  roYolution/'  Capefigue 
JQStl^  remarks,  ''we  must  not  place  implicit  reliance  on  the  incor- 
rn^tibilitj  of  those  who  talk  loudest;  their  shrieking  voices  often  only 
claim  a  contribution,  and  they  go  with  a  pamphlet  in  hand,  Hke  the 
Spanish  beggars  who  solicit  cnarity  with  a  pointed  musket." 

The  Place  Eoyale,  so  yindictiye  in  its  opposition  to  Mazarin,  was 
struck  down  on  his  restoration  to  power.  The  Fronde  was  vanquished, 
the  Mousquetaires  dispersed,  and  the  hostility  of  the  Marais  for  ever 
stilled.  The  quarter  oecame  henceforward,  not  only  no  longer  the 
fashion,  but  a  thing  of  the  past  in  the  history  of  public  insurrections. 
The  court  and  all  raris  were  occupied  with  the  marriage  of  Louis  XIY. 
with  the  Infanta  of  Spain.  The  leaguers  were  old  men;  the  Erondeurs 
were  shelved..  Marion  Delorme  was  defunct  (she  died  in  1650,  thirty- 
nine  years  of  age),  and  Ninon  was  on  the  other  side  of  forty.  Made- 
moiselle de  Scud6ry  was  laughed  at ;  Saint  Evremont  was  in  exile ; 
Bassompi^re  in  disgrace ;  Scarron  was  exhausted  and  dyine.  Mazarin 
was  creating  the  new  Paubourg  Saint  Germain,  and  the  Place  Boyale 
was  supers^ed  by  the  Carrousel  for  public  entertainments  and  tour- 
naments ;  the  most  brilliant  of  which  was  given  in  honour  of  Made- 
moiselle de  la  Yalli^re. 

The  literature  which  emanated  from  the  Place  Boyale  had  always 
been  democratic  in  its  tendency.  Some  of  the  best  of  Courcilles's 
tragedies  had  been  written,  and  even  played,  during  the  troubles  of 
the  Pronde.  The  writings  of  Scud^ry,  La  Pontaine,  Saint  Evremont, 
Bussy-Babutin,  Bochefoucauld,  S6vign^,  all  betray  the  same  regrets 
for  the  past  and  for  the  bright  times  of  the  Place  Boyide.  So  long 
as  Pouquet  remained  in  power,  the  precieuses  were  never  wanting  in 
a  friend.  Ninon  is,  indeed,  said  to  have  favoured  the  attentions  of 
the  luxurious  superintendent  towards  Mademoiselle  de  la  Yalliere, 
as  she  had  done  those  of  Mer6  towards  Madame  Scarron.  "  Jamais 
surintendant  n'a  trouv^  de  cruelles,"  wrote  Boileau  at  a  later  epoch, 
to  irritate  Louis  XIY.  against  Pouquet,  the  then  persecuted  captive. 

But  to  this  free  and  sparkling  literature  a-  new  school  succeeded, 
under  the  ascendancy  of  the  "  Grand  Monarque."  Moli^re  led  the 
way  by  his  satires  against  "  Les  Precieuses  ridicules  "  of  the  Place 
Boyde  and  the  H6tel  Bambouillet.  Boileau  followed  suit  in  servile 
adulation.  "  L'Art  Po^tique  '*  is  a  satire  against  the  literature  of  the 
Pronde  and  the  wits  of  the  Place  Boyale.  It  is  the  same  with  Bacine ; 
from  his  "  Agamemnon  '*  to  his  "  Assu6rus,"  it  is  always  Louis  XIY. 
"  Esther  "  was  Madame  de  Maintenon. 

The  Place  Boyale  had  become  as  an  unknown  territory  to  the 
court  of  Yersailles,  and  yet  a  certain  prestige  always  attached  itself 
to  the  beauty  and  talents  of  Ninon  de  Lenclos.  She  was  not  received 
at  Yersailles,  and  vet  she  was  not  in  disgrace ;  for  in  her  latter  days 
she  had  a  powerful  protectress  at  court  in  the  person  of  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  who  feared  her  more  than  she  loved  her,  and  wished  to 
see  her  pass  away  in  tranquillity,  absorbed  in  her  absurd  pretensions 
to  youth  and  the  practices  of  an  Epicurean  philosophy. 
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Ninon  de  Lendos  had  as  a  friend  in  her  old  a^e  the  poet  Chapelle, 
tbe  friend  of  Ba«diaiimont^  and  he  penevered  in  inditiDg  sonnets  and 
▼erses  in  praise  of  her  undying  charms  and  graces.  jNinon  herself 
-wrote  verses  wcMrt^hy  of  the  society  of  i^hich  she  was  one  of  the 
leaders.  Her  repaartees  were  adimrable  for  point,  and  have  been  often 
quoted.    Bnt,  as  she  grew  old,  epignuns  did  not  spare  her : 

II  &e  ixat  pas  qu'oa  s'^tonne 
Si  souvent  elle  raisonne 
De  la  sublime  vertu 
Bont  Platen  fut  revfttu ; 
Gar,  k  bien  compter  son  Hge, 
EUe  peat  avoir  ir6cfa 
Avec  06  gnnd  parsomiage. 

She  wrote  to  Saint  Bvremont  to  come  to  Paris,  and  that  he  would 
find  her  as  fair  as  in  her  best  days.  The  poet  replied,  '^  When  two 
lovers  have  known  one  another,  both  being  young  and  handsome,  they 
must  not  meet  again  when  old  and  worn  out,  if  they  wish  to  preserve 
pleasant  illusions."  The  IVonde  died  out  finally  in  the  person  of 
'^deux  vielles  filles  amoureuses,"  Ninon  de  Lenclos  and  la  grand 
Mademoiselle — the  latter  having  taken  for  consort  the  rakish  Due  de 
Lauzun.  Marion  Belorme  died  in  the  plenitude  of  her  charms ;  but  a 
superannuated  courtesan,  however  rich  in  intellectual  gifts,  is  always 
rimculous,  and  often  hideous,  inevitably  reminding  one  of  those  a^ed 
creatures  that  Giotto  has  depicted  at  the  Campo  Santo  of  Pisa, 
wrapped  in  the  folds  of  serpents  which  bite  the  flesh  that  has  sinned. 
It  IS,  however,  still  a  pleasant  thing  to  wander  on  a  quiet  evening 
from  the  now  frequented  parts  of  Paris,  and  stroll  pensively  through 
the  streets  and  "  Place "  of  the  Marais.  They  are  peopled  to  the 
imagination  with  the  shades  of  the  past — Mous^uetaires  and  chevaux 
lagers,  white  and  black  mantles — Frondeurs,  libellists,  duellists,  and 
financiers  silently  parading  their  arcades;  Scarron,  Maintenon, 
Scudery,  and  S^vigne  holding  s&mcee  with  the  vdt  and  talent  of  the 
day ;  crowds  o^  gentlemen  dancing  attendance  at  the  portals  of  Ninon 
de  Lenclos,  and  Cinq-Mars  cantering  to  a  rendezvous  with  Marion 
Belorme.  Such  a  pilgrimage  has  more  in  it  than  an  evening  spent  in 
what  wae^  until  recenuy,  the  Palais  Boyal,  even  with  its  souvenirs  of 
the  ^'  petits  soupers  '^  of  the  Begencj. 
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Thb  following  pages  are  the  unaltered  notes  of  a  journal,  kept 
dnring  a  fortnight's  riding  expedition  on  the  eastern  banks  of  the 
Bi?er  Jordan,  from  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Heshbon,  to  Gkulan^ 
under  the  escort  of  the  Scheik  of  the  Adwdzi  tribe,  daring  the  early 
spring  of  1866 ;  including  a  short  account  of  the  Samaritan  Passover 
on  Mount  6eri£im,  as  witnessed  by  the  writer. 

AprU  S.^^We  left  Bethel  in  good  time,  and  arrived  at  Nabl^s 
before  four  o'clock.  This  beautiral  vaUey  is  looking  very  fresh  and 
peen ;  the  town  is  quite  embowered  in  fine  trees.  We  are  encamped 
m  a  glorious  place,  right  under  Gerisdm,  above  the  town,  and  loolang 
straight  across  the  V^e  of  Shechem  to  the  steep  ascent  of  Ebal.  It  is 
not  the  usual  camping-ground,  and  no  one  has  been  allowed  to  pitch 
tents  in  the  orchard  where  oar  sleeping^tent  is  now  pitched,  except 
the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Prince  Arthur.  We  had  some  difficulty  m 
getting  leave  for  even  one  tent,  but  we  tried  hard,  for  it  is  such  a  per- 
fectly oeautiful  spot.  In  the  orchard  are  some  large  rose-bushes,  tJl 
covered  with  opening  buds,  and  the  nroprietress  gathered  me  a 
lovely  bouquet  after  she  had  relented,  and  given  us  leave  to  stay  here. 
Close  to  our  tent  is  a  swift  streamlet,  so  that  we  have  abun- 
dance of  good  water.  The  trees  in  this  valley  are  a  great  size,  and 
comprise  immense  mulberries  and  walnuts,  liesides  the  usual  olive, 
fig,  Tine,  and  pomegranate  of  these  regions.  You  might  grow  anything 
in  this  little  paradise,  it  is  so  abundantly  watered.  It  is  now  clear 
moonlight,  so  bright  that  you  can  see  right  across  the  valley.  The 
Passover  ta^es  place  to-morrow  (Sunday  night),  beginning  at  sunset. 
We  have  not  seen  our  friend  Jacob  Shellaby,  the  cMef  of  the  Samari- 
tans, yet,    I  suppose  he  is  up  on  the  top  of  the  mountain. 

April  9. — Pahn  Sunday.  It  is  only  mid-day,  but  I  must  write  up 
my  journal  so  far,  for  we  are  going  up  Gerizim  at  four  o'clock,  and 
shaU  stay  up  there  till  the  Passover  is  finished,  most  likely,  and  that 
will  not  be  much  before  midnight,  I  &ncy.  The  view  from  our  tent*- 
door  in  the  early  morning  light  was  very  beautiftd.  Our  tent  is  not 
only  divided  by  a  wall  from  the  rest  of  the  camp,  but  it  is  pitched  on 
a  tenmce  above  it,  and  we  have  a  regular  scramble  eachtime  we  go  np 
or  down.  We  have  had  two  visitors  this  morning.  Captain  Wilson 
and  Jacob  Shellaby.  To-morrow  we  meet  our  Adwftn  friends  at  the 
lord  of  the  Jordan,  and  encamp  there. 

April  lO.^-We  did  not  return,  as  I  anticipated,  from  the  top  of 
Oerizim  until  midnight,  so  I  must  now  detul  what  we  saw  of  the 
Soanaritan  Passover.  We  rode  up  to  the  top  of  the  moontain  an  hour 
before  sunset,  and  were  received  b^  Jacob  Shellaby  outside  the  little 
encampment  of  tents,  which  contamed  the  whole  Samaritan  commu- 
mtfy  some  hundred  and  thirty-five  persons.  Marrying  as  they  do 
atnctly  among  themselves,  this  number  has  neither  increased  nor 
decreased  for  the  last  few  years.  We  left  our  horses  in  Achmet's 
eare,  and  went  with  Shellal^  to  his  tent,  where  mre  his  three  little 
children  and  his  wifc,  a  handsome  VN>m«n,  with  a  fine  oolleetion  of 
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gold  coins  on  her  forehead,  coriously  fastened  like  a  fringe  in  the  plaits 
of  her  long  hlack  hair.  After  we  had  sat  talking  for  a  short  while, 
we  proceeded  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  some  five  minutes'  walk 
from  the  place  of  the  sacrifice.  It  was  a  fine^  dear,  cold  day,  with 
a  wind  from  the  sea.  Qn  such  a  day  one  can  see  the  roadstead  of 
Jaffa  on  one  side,  and  snowy  Mount  Hermon  on  the  other.  As  the 
sun  descended  in  the  western  heavens,  we  wandered  down  again,  and 
took  up  our  places  on  the  east  side  of  the  place  of  sacrifice,  facing 
the  setting  sun.  This  spot  of  ground  belongs  to  the  Samaritan  com- 
munity, and  here  they  worship.  It  is  not,  however,  the  site  of  their 
ancient  temple,  which  they  show  near  the  summit  of  the  mountain. 
An  oblong  strip  of  grass,  surrounded  by  a  yerj  low,  dry  stone  wall, 
is  the  sacrod  spot.  At  the  northern  end  of  this  is  a  pit  dug  in  the 
ground ;  fire  was  burning  here,  and  over  some  cross  stakes  of  wood 
were  two  caldrons  of  boiling  water,  for  scalding  the  fieeces  off  the 
slaughtered  lambs.  Beyond  this,  again,  was  a  deep  circular  pit,  lined 
with  stones,  in  which  a  good  fire  was  also  burning.  Here  tne  lambs 
are  roasted  whole.  We  sat  and  watched  these  preparations,  taking 
note  also  of  the  innocent  little  lambs,  seven  in  number,  who  were 
feeding  close  around  us.  We  were  soon  joined  by  Captain  Wilson  and 
Doctor  Chaplin,  and  four  other  travellers,  Oerman  and  English. 
There  were  a  few  Mohammedan  spectators,  and  one  Latin  priest,  be- 
sides these  gentlemen.  The  whole  of  the  Samaritan  men  were  by 
this  time  gathered  in  the  enclosure.  The  high  priest,  Amram,  took 
his  place  facing  the  setting  sun,  and  some  twenty-five  men  ranged 
themselves  in  two  irows  opposite  to  him.  They  chanted  or  recited 
rapidly,  after  the  Eastern  manner,  prayers  and  psalms.  On  a  carpet 
in  front  of  the  priest  was  a  copy  of  the  celebrated  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch. Over  their  ordinary  dress  the  men  wore  the  prescribed  white 
linen  garments.  While  the  reciting  continued,  about  twenty  of 
them  gathered  round  the  caldron  of  water ;  the  lambs  were  driven 
in,  and  each  one  was  seized,  and  held  quietly  on  the  edge  of  the  deep 
trench.  As  the  sun  sank  below  the  horizon,  unleavened  bread,  in 
small  morsels,  with  bitter  herbs,  was  handed  round.  All  partook 
rapidly ;  the  reciting  ^ew  louder,  and  changed  from  psalms  to  the 
chapter  in  Exodus  instituting  the  Peast  of  the  Passover.  As  this  con- 
cluded, the  lambs  were  suddenly  thrown  down ;  the  long  bright  knives 
flashed  out,  and  in  an  instant  more  the  Iftmbs  lay  lifeless  before  ua. 
Sia  only  were  sacrificed ;  the  seventh  was  found  at  the  last  moment 
to  have  a  slight  blemish,  and  was  set  aside.  Then  came  a  pause  and 
short  silence,  after  which  the  kiss  of  peace  was  interchanged  by  the 
whole  community,  and  the  little  children  were  marked  on  the  forehead 
and  nose  by  the  fresh  blood,  warm  from  the  sacrificial  knife.  This 
was  the  most  interesting  part,  although  what  followed  was  very 
curious.  The  women  were  not  present  up  to  this  time.  Preparations 
now  began  to  fit  the  lambs  for  roasting,  and  as  this  took  fully  an  hour 
and  a  half,  we  went  into  a  tent  where  Captain  Wilson  and  two  friends 
were  being  entertained  as  Jacob  Shellaby's  guests,  and  waited  for  a 
summons  to  tell  ns  when  these  preparations  were  completed.  When  we 
returned  to  the  spot,  we  found  the  men  standing  round  the  pit  of  fire, 
awaiting  the  subsidence  of  the  flames.  Six  of  them  were  holding  each  a 
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lamb,  with  a  pole  passed  through  the  fqre  and  hind  legs,  and  a  piece  of 
cross  wood  below  the  animal,  to  preyent  it  from  going  too  far  down  into 
the  red-hot  embers.  At  the  right  moment,  and  with  continued  reci- 
tations, the  lambs  were  plunged  into  the  pit,  wooden  hurdles  were 
thrown  over  their  mouths,  bushes  of  shrubs  piled  on  the  hurdles,  and 
over  all  some  wet  daj.  And  so  ended  this  part  of  the  rito.  I  forgot  to 
mention  that  each  lamb  had  been  deprived  of  its  right  shoulder  and 
breast,  before  being  roasted.  We  asked  the  meaning  of  this,  and  were 
told,  that  there  was  not  the  proper  number  of  priests  to  claim  these 
parts,  their  due,  and  that  they  were  consequently  burnt  with  the 
refuse  on  the  other  fire.  We  again  retired  into  the  tent  to  await,  for 
some  three  or  four  hours,  the  eating  of  the  feast.  About  eleven  o'clock 
F.K.  we  were  summoned.  We  found  the  men  gathering  together  at 
the  south  end  of  the  low  enclosure.  The  reciting  began  again ;  then 
the  pit  was  thrown  open,  and  the  thick  volume  of  smoke  arose  like  a 
white  column  into  the  still  night  air.  The  glorious  paschal  moon  shed 
a  flood  of  light  all  around.  The  lambs  were  ^uicklj  withdrawn, 
thrown  down  each  on  a  mat  placed  for  its  reception,  and  carried  to 
the  south  end  of  the  enclosure ;  unleavened  bread  and  bitter  herbs 
were  again  handed  round ;  the  men  had  their  Unen  dresses  girded 
round  them,  and  each  his  staff  in  his  hand.  When  all  was  ready,  they 
crouched  down  round  the  lambs ;  some  stood,  and  ate  rapidly,  and  as 
^  men  who  are  hungry."  It  was  soon  over.  The  remains  were  all 
carefully  collected,  and  burnt  with  fire ;  and  the  small  community 
b^an  to  disperse  to  their  tents.  We  said  farewell  to  our  friend 
Gaptein  Wilson,  and,  leading  our  horses,  began  a  rapid  descent  to  our 
tents,  which  we  reached  at  midnight. 

We  left  Nablfis  with  many  regrets  this  morning  early.  Shellaby 
came  down  to  say  good-bye  to  us.  We  are  an  immense  party  now, 
for  we  have  three  additional  mules  laden  with  provisions  for  the 
Adw&n  during  the  time  they  are  our  escort,  and  two  muleteers  with 
their  donkeys.  We  avoided  the  dangerously  slippery  streete  of  the 
town,  and  came  through  a  shady  lane  which  runs  through  the  beautiful 
well-watered  gardens.  We  f<ul  in  with  a  Bashi-Bazouk  just  outside 
the  town,  and  engaged  him  to  escort  us  down  to  the  Jordan.  The  first 
thing  his  horse  did  was  to  lash  out  viciously  and  strike  E.  on  the  foot, 
causing  him  acute  pain ;  fortunately,  the  stirrup  broke  the  force  of  the 
blow,  or  it  might  have  caused  him  serious  injury.  Great  was  the  dis* 
tress  of  the  worthy  Bashi,  and  condign  the  punishment  he  infiicted  on 
his  poor  horse,  in  spite  of  our  remjpnstrances.  The  descent  into  the 
Joroan  valley  was  long  and  steep;  latterly  throng  the  narrow  rocky 
gorge  of  Wady  Zeika,  which  opens  out  into  a  beautiful  little  plain 
covered  with  trees  and  scrub,  and  through  which  several  watercourses 
find  their  wav.  All  along  the  banks  of  the  principal  stream  was  a 
splendid  thicket  of  oleander  in  full  blossom,  the  first  we  had  seen  in 
flower,  and  when  I  caught  sight  of  the  deep  rose-coloured  blossoms, 
I  galloped  down  to  the  spot  in  ecstasies.  Betore  reaching  this  plain  we 
were  much  delighted  with  quantities  of  lovely  hollyhocks,  which  g^w 
all  over  the  hill-sides ;  the  colour  was  a  delicate  lilac,  shading  into 
lemon.  The  flowers  were  very  laree,  and  we  could  not  help  contrasting 
these  wild  graceful  hollyhocks  with  the  gardener's  monstrosities  which 
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we  are  [^eaaed  to  admire  at  homa.  In  this  plain,  E.  sbot  a  fuU-grown 
stork,  in  lovely  plumage ;  he  waa  eating  lociuts.  We  paaeed  bj  the 
eamp  of  the  el-Omara  Bedouina.  Four  of  the  principal  men  mounted 
their  horses  and  joined  us,  to  guard  ub  until  the  arrival  of  the  AdwAn* 
They  amused  us  all  the  way  across  the  plain  of  Jordau  by  engaging  in 
a  mimic  battle,  galloping  wildly  about  pursuing  each  other  with  their 
long  lances,  wheeling  round  and  pulling  up  suddenly  with  Bedouin 
dexterity.  Finally,  we  joined  them  in  a  famous  gaUop  down  to  the 
river  bfmks ;  our  horses  were  f  uite  exeited  with  the  shouts  of  the 
Bedouins,  and  the  companionship  of  their  horses,  and  acquitted  them* 
selves  well.  Our  Adwan  firienda  have  not  arrived,  and  we  are  now 
encamped  some  fifty  yards  from  the  river  bank.  We  heard  a  rumour 
in  Nabl^s  that  Turkish  soldiers  had  been  sent  to  £s*Salt  to  try  and 

g)t  hold  of  Aghile  Agha,  and  that  the  Adwlin  were  getting  into  dia* 
vour  for  harbouring  him.  If  this  is  true,  our  friends  may  not  be  able 
to  meet  us  or  take  us  over  Jordan,  which  is  a  cruel  disappointment  to 
contemplate.     I  have  no  doubt  they  will  come  to-morrow. 

Jprii  11.— No  news  by  our  early  breakfast-hour  this  morning  had 
been  heard  of  our  Adwftn,  and  S.  and  I  were  beginning  to  fear  some 
miaohance.  Just,  however,  as  we  were  discussing  our  morning  meal 
of  omelet  and  rice,  I  heard  the  monotonous  Bedouin  chant,  so  &miliar 
to  us  now,  in  the  distance,  and  at  the  same  moment  an  exclamation 
from  Michael  made  me  spring  up,  and  say, "  Here  the^r  are!'*  and  sure 
enough  in  a  few  seconds  they  came  scouring  along,  dashing  at  full  gallop 
up  to  the  very  tent  door — some  eighteen  or  nineteen  of  the  Adwin, 
headed  by  Scheik  Goblan  himself.  It  was  worth  seeing.  They  flung 
themselves  off  their  panting  horses  and  planted  their  lances  in  the 
ground ;  clothes  all  aisordered,  kefiyehs  off,  and  their  wild  black  hair 
flying  in  the  wind ;  a  warm  greeting  ensued,  and  many  hand-shakings 
and  Milutations.  They  had  had  to  ride  round  by  another  ford  some 
waj  off,  which  detained  them ;  at  least,  this  was  their  excuse.  We  had 
quite  a  gallant  assembly  of  Bedouin  cavaliers  at  our  <*amp  by  this  time^ 
ror  the  Emir  of  the  Omara  rode  up  with  an  escort  to  pay  us  a  visit. 
He  is  a  handsome  young  man,  and  was  superbly  dressed  in  a  violet 
burnous,  most  beautifully  enriched  with  gold  thread.  The  fabric 
looked  like  cloth  of  gold.  I  have  seen  no  Bedouin  yet  dressed  so 
well.  It  was  soon  arranged  that  we  and  our  posseesious  should  be 
ferried  across  the  Jordan  on  a  raft  made  of  inflated  skins  and  branches 
of  trees ;  the  animals  will  swim.  It  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  get 
over  any  other  way,  for  the  current  is  really  tremendous  here,  and  the 
water  so  deep  at  the  bank,  that  my  projected  dip  is  out  of  the  queetum. 
All  day  has  been  occupied  in  taking  things  over,  and  we  and  the  tents  gp 
ever  to-morrow  morning.  The  process  of  conveying  the  thing*  over  was 
most  amusing.  I  took  a  camp-stool  and  a  Saiurday  Meviow  to  the  shady 
rivar  bank  and  watched  the  proceedings.  Some  eight  sheep-skina  in* 
flated  snppcMrted  branches  of  trees  placed  crosswise ;  on  these  the  things 
were  piled,  and  when  all  was  ready  six  or  seven  Bedouins  plunged  in, 
naked  of  course,  with  an  inflated  skin  tied  on  their  backs.  They  are 
q>kndid  svdmmers,  and  rapidly  guided  the  raft  across.  It  was  hard 
work  coming  back  against  the  stream,  and  they  swam  like'  ducks,  with 
the  ropes  of  the  raft  in  their  months!    While  I  was  sitting  watching 
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the  Omora  Scbeiks,  brotfbora  of  the  Emir,  mnueed  me  much  by  coining 
and  sittinff  beeide  me,  and  admiring  mj  poaeesaions.  One  tried  on  my 
^Loves,  and  another,  taking  the  SaturtUw  £evieta  out  oi  my  hand,  looked 
at  it  with  a  puzzled  face,  and  asked  if  I  wrote  it.  One  of  the  Ad^i^ 
came  past  me  dripping  and  shivering  after  being  houra  in  the  water,  so 
I  save  him  a  cigarette  (I  always  carry  a  tobacco-pouch  for  them),  upon 
which  he  patted  me^.  acd  assured  me  the  English  were  very  nice  people. 
Late  in  the  afternoon  the  horses  and  mulea  went  over;  and  that  was 
a  most  exciting  scene,  for  the  current  is  so  strong  that  they  were  fre- 
quently swept  past  the  landing-place  on  the  other  side,  and  had  to  come 
back  and  start  afresh.  Each  beast  was  ridden  over  by  a  naked  Bedouin ; 
and  the  way  these  men  slipped  off  and  on  in  the  deepest  and  swiftest 
parts  of  the  river  was  wonderful.  I  am  quite  puzzled  to  know  how  the 
four  donkeys  are  to  be  got  over,  for  three  of  them  are  so  small  that  I 
am  quite  afraid  they  will  be  swept  away  I  The  rising  of  the  moon  to- 
night was  so  beautiful.  Before  the  glow  of  sunset  had  faded  over  the 
western  hills,  a  delicate  silvery  light  was  diffused  over  the  edge  of  the 
Moab  mountains ;  long  slips  of  cloudlets  li^  sleeping  in  the  track  of 
light ;  then  came  the  sHv&c  moon  herself  over  the  dark  crests  of  the 
mountains— almost  full.  She  rose  so  maieBtically  that  the  little  cloud- 
lets melted  avray  like  a  snow-wreath,  and  now  she  ia  riding;  high  in  the 
dark  blue  heavens.  The  night  air  is  so  balmy  and  dcy,  with  a  blessed 
little  breeze  fanning  the  canvas  of  the  tent,  and  keeping  off  the 
mosquitoes. 

Jpril  12. — Great  was  our  surprise  this  morning,  when  we  awoke 
before  six  o'clock,  to  find  it  was  actually  raining.  It  is  so  long  since 
we  have  had  a  drop  of  rain,  that  we  could  hardly  believe  it.  However, 
it  soon  passed  off;  and  although  showers,  and  heavy  ones,  succeeded 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  yet  we  managed  our  transit  without  getting 
wet.  Before  breakfast  we  heard  a  bird  calling  so  close  to  the  ten^ 
that  E.  caught  up  his  gun  and  went  out.  He  returned  immediately, 
with  a  francolin  in  lovely  plumage.  The  ficancolin  iji  such  good  eating 
that  culinary  claims  rose  superior  to  those  of  science,  and  he  was  con* 
signed  to  Yussuf's  tender  mercies.  The  rain  delayed  the  striking  of 
the  tents  so  much,  that  we  could  not  proceed  on  our  journey  to-day. 
All  that  we  accomplished  was  getting  ourselves  and  the  tent  gear  and 
cantines  safely  across.  This  took  an  immense  time,  &r  so  little  could 
be  taken  at  once  on  the  small  raft,  and  the  Bedouins  had  to  carry  it 
along  the  bank  each  time  in  returning,  in  order  to  get  the  benefit  of 
the  stream.  The  Omara  Emir  and  Us  two  handsome  brothers  came 
again  to-day,  and  were  most  kind  and  courteous.  They  are  as  fine- 
looking  men  as  you  could  wiah  to  see,  with  intdligent  handsome  faces 
and  well-developed  foreheads,  so  different  to  the  low  type  of  the  Tiahah 
tribe,  and  the  brutal  appearance  of  the  Wady  Musa  (Petra)  Bedouins. 
Some  of  the  Adwan  are  fine,  handsome  men  too.  Scbeik  Goblan  is 
particularly  amiable,  and  makes  Michael  translate  to  me  half  a  dozen 
times  a  day,  that  ''  for  the  lady's  sake  he  will  do  anything  and  every- 
thing we  ask"-^probably,  he  adds  mentally,  '*  and  is  ptud  for."  The 
Adrax  charge  a  pretty  heavy  black  mail,  aiid  are  exorbitant  in  their 
d^DAnds  now  -,  for  the  Due  de  Luynes  gave  them  hundreds  of  pounds^ 
and  presented  Goblan  with  pistols  worth  three  hundred  guineas ;  so 
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that  the  trayelleni'  market  k  pretty  well  stopped  east  of  Jordan  at 

S resent.  My  mind  was  relieved  this  morning  by  seeing;  the  small 
onkeys  safely  conveyed  across  by  Bedouins.  They  did  look  like 
droimed  rats  when  they  scrambled  out.  As  soon  as  everything  was 
taken  over,  it  became  our  turn  to  trust  ourselves  to  the  eight  sheep- 
skins. EUse  was  of  course  terrified  at  the  prosnect,  and  horrified  at 
the  sight  of  the  naked  brown  figires  rushing  aoout  the  banks,  and 
plunging  into  the  swift  river.  1!.  and  I  crossed  together  alone.  It 
was  su^  fun !  We  were  handed  to  our  raft,  down  the  steep  slippery 
bank,  by  a  dozen  eager  hands.  With  many  shouts  we  pushed  off;  in 
plunged  some  eight  of  the  Adw&n ;  and  away  we  went  down  the  rapid 
current,  and  across  to  the  eastern  bank.  Almost  before  we  touched 
the  shore  I  found  myself  seized  by  one  Bedouin,  more  eager  than  the 
rest,  and  literally  carried  half  way  up  the  bank.  Then  he  put  me  down, 
and  stood  dripping  before  me,  asking  emphatically,  *'  Taib  Taib  ?" — 
*'  Is  it  good  ?*'  It  was  too  absurd!  Then  we  had  the  amusement  of 
seeing  Elise  cross.  She  came  over  with  Michael  and  Ooblan.  Her 
horrgr  of  the  naked  Bedouins  kept  her  eyes  fixed  to  the  ground,  and 
the  c^BML  of  our  diversion  wi^  on  the  arrival  of  the  raft,  when  one  of 
the  muleteers-^Hassan — dashed  down  the  bank  to  her  rescue,  and 
seizins;  her  from  the  clamorous  Arabs,  planted  her  safely  on  shore. 
But  the  Bedouins  were  not  to  be  done  out  of  their  peculiar  charge. 
One  rushed  forward,  and  taking  her  arm,  handed  her  politely  and 
gravely  to  the  top  of  the  steep  bank.  Elise  was  utterly  discomfited, 
and  ^ve  the  poor  man  a  very  cold  shoulder  indeed.  The  dogs  came 
safely  across  too.  So  here  we  are,  encamped  close  to  the  Jordan,  at 
a  beautiful  bend  in  the  river,  looking  from  the  clear  ground  here  right 
through  into  the  thick  jungle  opposite — a  &ind  of  noplar,  willows,  and 
tamansk,  with  tall  canes,  and  creepers  innumeraDle,  form  the  chief 
vegetation  just  here.  The  mountains  of  Moab  looked  more  beauti&l 
than  ever  to*night,  refl.ecting  the  red  light  of  a  magnificent  sunset. 
They  were  a  glowing  crimson  colour  at  one  time.  Kow  it  is  a^ain 
splendid  moonlight,  shining  full  on  the  river,  and  the  night  is  oeli- 
cious.  Thermometer,  70*  in  the  tent.  The  opening  towards  the 
Jordan  enables  me  to  see  the  clear  moonlight,  and  to  hear  the 
rushing  stream. 

Jpnl  18. — Off  at  last  on  our  long-wished-for  expedition  with  the 
Adw4n ;  but  before  beginning  details  of  our  ioumey  to-day,  I  must  men- 
tion a  fight  I  witnessed  yesterday  afternoon  between  two  of  our  Bedouin 
guardians.  E.  was  out  shooting,  or  rather  trying  to  shoot,  fruicolins, 
and  I  was  reading  in  the  tent.  iJl  the  Adwin  who  had  assisted  in  ferry- 
ing us  over  the  Jordan  had  been  paid,  and  of  course  the^  were  quar- 
relling over  the  division.  I  am  so  accustomed  to  fierce  msputes  now, 
that  I  took  no  notice  until  I  heard  a  regular  scuffle,  and  on  looking  out 
I  saw  two  Bedouins  rolling  over  each  other  like  tigers,  and  Goblan  and 
the  others  trying  to  separate  them,  which  they  effected  with  fi;reat  diffi- 
culty. The  two  combatants,  when  separated,  had  to  be  held  apart  for 
at  least  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  each  struggling  and  shrieking  with  rage. 
No  blood  was  shed,  mercifully.  We  have  an  escort  of  twenty  of  the 
Adw&n,  all  mounted ;  some  of  their  animals  are  very  fair.  We  wound 
along  tiie  banks  of  tiie  river  a  short  way,  and  then  turned  up  to  the 
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mountains  and  crossed  a  low  ridge  of  hills,  which  forms  the  second 
terrace  of  the  Jordan.  As  we  looked  back  from  the  top,  the  view  was 
very  lovely :  the  green  valley  of  the  river  marked  its  course  to  the  Dead 
Sea,  which  was  blue  and  beautiful  as  tisual.  All  along  the  banks  on  the 
lowest  terrace  the  ground  was  torn  up  by  wild  boars,  of  which  there 
are  numbers  in  the  jungle.  Leaving  the  little  hills,  we  turned  south, 
and  rode  for  some  miles  along  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains 
of  Gilead,  where  the  Israelite  host  encamped  before  crossing  the 
Jordan.  It  is  a  capital  place  for  a  good  gallop,  and  our  Adw&n  scoured 
about,  wheeling  and  turning,  and  pursuing  each  other  most  amusingly. 
At  last  Michael  challenged  me  to  a  giSlop,  and  away  we  went,  he 
leading,  till  at  last  I,  being  better  mounted  than  he,  managed  to 
gallop  round  him,  and  ptdled  up  amid  frantic  applause  from  the 
Arabs.  Goblan  especially  galloped  up  and  praised  the  little  horse, 
who  is  really  a  good  beast,  and  can  go  well  enough  when  he  is  roused. 
Soon  after  Fahed,  the  Scheik's  son  and  heir,  came  up  and  begged  me  to 
race  with  him,  but  it  was  getting  too  hot ;  besides  which,  he  was  riding 
a  mare  that  I  don't  think  I  could  have  caught,  so  I  declined.  After 
this,  Fahed  had  a  tremendous  fall,  his  mare  put  her  fore-feet  in  a  hol- 
low, and  came  down  when  in  full  gallop.  He  was  not  hurt.  About  mid- 
day we  turned  up  towards  the  mountains  again,  halted  for  lunch  at 
the  outlet  of  the  Wady  Shaib,  or  Nimrin,  into  the  plain.  We  had 
charming  shade  under  a  fine  Nubbock  thorn-tree  covered  with  its 
small  fruit,  quite  ripe.  It  is  pleasant  to  eat,  and  looks  like  a  diminu- 
tive apple,  but  is  not  quite  so  big  as  a  cherry.  The  Wady  is  all 
studded  with  these  trees  and  low  shrubs.  Another  hour's  ride  through 
patches  of  barley,  quite  ready  for  the  sickle,  mixed  with  all  kinds  of 
wild  scrub,  brought  us  to  ifimrin,  our  halting-place.  It  was  very 
early,  but  when  you  are  with  Bedouins  you  must  stop  where  they 
please,  not  where  you  please.  Three  indispensable  requirements  for 
an  encampment  must  be  found — safety,  water,  and  green  food  for 
the  animals.  The  place  is  charmingly  pretty,  affording  a  lovely  peep 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  with  its  attendant  mountains,  and  all  the  green 
plain  of  Jericho  stretched  before  us.  Close  by  the  tents  runs  a 
clear  stream  of  good  water,  on  the  banks  of  which  grows  a  splendid 
brake  of  bamboo-canes,  weeds,  and  rushes.  So  we  are  content,  in- 
deed, to  spend  the  afternoon  here.  There  are  some  nearly  imper- 
ceptible ruins  here— two  small  fragments  of  columns  being  the  sum 
total.  Just  as  we  were  going  out  to  see  the  sunset,  a  Bedouin  rushed 
into  the  tent  with  a  lovely  bird  he  had  shot  for  us.  It  is  an  exquisite 
kind  of  egret  or  heron,  and  I  am  in  a  fever  to  skin  him  properly.  The 
sunset  was  as  usual  magnificent ;  no  words  can  describe  the  tints  of 
those  Moab  mountains  from  tlie  reflected  Jight  of  the  sun,  sunk 
behind  the  "  hill  country  of  Judea." 

April  14. — About  two  o'clock  this  morning  I  was  awoke  by  the  con- 
tinuous barking  of  the  watch*dog8,  and  on  goine^  out  to  quiet  them  I 
found  the  night  perfectly  glorious.  The  moonlight  was  so  brilliant 
that  the  stars  were  quite  eclipsed.  It  was  so  warm  and  balmy  that  I 
regretted  having  to  go  into  the  tent  again.  These  Eastern  nights 
are  like  a  dream  of  beauty,  and  help  as  much  as  an)rthing  eUie  to  give 
to  Eastern  travelling  its  peculiar  fascination  for  us  Britishers,  who  don't 
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know  what  suoh  a  night  is  in  oar  damp  littte  island  in  the  North  Sea. 
Close  round  our  camp  are  many  Bedouin  graves ;  thej  a|«  each  sur- 
rounded by  a  heap  of  stones,  a  larger  block  than  the  rest  beiog  placed 
at  one  end ;  and  on  these  stones  are  deposited  relics  of  the  departed.  On 
one  I  found  broken  stirrup-irons,  a  horse's  bit,  and  a  pipe ;  on  others 
glass  beads  aild  morsels  of  pottery.  These  things  are  sacred,  and  no 
Bedouin  would  touch  them — ^not  if  they  were  golden  guineas.  Our 
esoort  are  fine  fellows,  so  attentive  and  polite,  always  ready  to  do 
anything  for  us ;  indeed,  it  quite  disappoints  them  not  to  be  allowed 
to  lift  us  from  our  horses,  gather  flowers  and  things  for  us,  shoot  birds^ 
&c.,  so  I  always  give  them  their  own  way.  Gk>blan  always  comes  night 
and  morning  to  our  tent  to  shake  hands,  and  make  polite  speeches. 
Ooblan  tells  us  he  has  had  four  wives,  two  dead  and  one  dismissed,  the 
fouith  living  and  "  very  pretty,"  he  added.  His  scars  are  not  battle 
wounds,  as  I  fancied ;  he  was  cut  down  in  a  money  quarreL  Our  way 
this  morning,  on  starting,  lay  for  about  an  hour  parallel  to  the  Jordan, 
and  then  we  turned  eastwards  among  the  mountains.  All  forenoon  we 
ascend  gradually.  These  are  the  very  passes  that  were  crossed  by  the 
IsraeliteB  in  their  descent  to  the  valley  of  the  Jordan.  One  of  these 
eminences  must  be  Fisgah,  but  it  is  impossible  to  identify  which ; 
these  Moabite  hills  have  no  peculiar  features  to  identify  them.  We 
halted  on  the  top  of  the  ridge  for  luncheon,  having  turned  aside  a  short 
way  to  get  a  view  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  which  is  visible  from  this 
langa  All  the  way  up  we  had  beautiful  glimpses  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
The  hill-sides  are  liare  enough ;  but  from  Sie  summit  of  the  pass  trees 
began  to  appear.  Oaruba-trees  seemed  the  most  common.  Very  soon 
after  the  descent  into  this  valley  began,  we  came  in  sight  of  an  encamp- 
ment of  Beni  Sakre  Bedouins — the  very  Bedouins  I  wished  to  fall  in  with. 
They  are  a  really  wild  desert  tribe,  and  are  strong  in  numbers,  and 
▼ery  powerful.  We  were  told  that  there  was  peace  between  them  and 
our  Adw&n.  As  we  proceeded,  camp  after  camp  of  brown  Bedouin  tents 
came  in  view.  We  stopped  at  one  for  a  moment,  and  were  offered  dry 
oamel's  milk,  called  camel's  cheese.  It  is,  without  exception,  the  most 
atrocious  staff  I  ever  tasted.  Just  before  reaching  our  encampment, 
we  stopped  at  another  tent,  whore  there  were  several  women.  They 
all  came  out  to  talk  to  us.  One  was  absolutely  pretty — the  only  pretty 
woman  I  have  yet  seen  among  the  tribes.  She  had  quite  an  oval  face 
and  straight  noae^  almost  unique  among  Arab  females,  who  are  broad 
faced  and  flat  nosed  as  a  rule.  The  tribe  of  the  Beni  Sakre  are  said 
to  number  six  thousand  souls.  Not  long  after  our  arrival,  Michael 
oame  to  the  tent  and  told  ua  "  that  a  flght  was  going  on."  Very  soon 
we  heard  what  it  was.  Young  Fahed,  Goblan's  son,  was  riding  after 
ns  through  the  Bedouin  camp,  when  a  man  started  up,  presented  his 
pistol,  and  snapped  it  at  him ;  mercifully  the  piece  hung  fire,  and  in 
another  instant  Fahed  would  have  laid  his  assailant  low,  when  Goblan 
interfered,  and  said  for  our  sakes  no  blood  must  be  shed.  It  tumci 
out  that  some  old  blood  feud  existed  in  this  man's  family  against 
Ch>blany  and  this  was  an  attempt  to  revenge  it.  The  Adw&o  wil' 
of  course,  revenge  it  in  time ;  but  as  we  are  with  them,  Goblan  will  nc 
aUow  the  affair  to  proceed.  It  is  a  family,  and  not  a  tribe  affair ;  bui 
if  by  chance  the  pistol  h|ul  not  hung  fire,  and  Fahed  had  been  wounded. 
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or  killed,  the  eonsequencet  would  ha^e  been  rery  unpleasant  for  us, 
for  I  believe  our  men  oonld  not  have  been  kept,  in  that  case,  from 
instant  and  dire  vengeance.    BJowever,  in  the  mean  time,  the  affair  is 

Ktched  up,  and  FalMl  is  to  have  a  dinner  riven  him  to  make  up  for 
ing  shot  at.  The  Scheik  said :  *'  If  it  had  not  been  for  you,  there 
would  have  been  many  murddrs  this  day,  but  I  will  repay  them  in 
time."  Our  camp  is  pitched  to-night  elose  to  Hesban,  the  ancient 
Heshbon,  capital  of  the  kinf^dom  of  Sibon,  king  of  the  Amorites,  who 
opposed  the  passing  of  the  Israelites.  We  are  going  to  see  the  ruins 
to-morrow,  if  we  are  not  blown  away  before  then.  It  is  a  fearful  night 
of  wind  and  rain,  aaEid  has  been  tbondering— the  first  stormy  evening 
we  have  passed  under  aanvas. 

Jpril  15.— We  had  a  stormy  aight  at  the  Beni  Sakre  camp,  and 
ndn  in  the  morning  when  we  started.     It  was  a  gveat  thing  our  getting 
the  Bedouins  to  start  this  morning,  for  th^  hate  rain  and  cold. 
However,  we  had  no  difficully,  and  sending  the  baggage  animals 
straight  to-  Ammal,  we  made  a  detour  to  visit  the  ruins  of  Hesban. 
As  we  rode  through  the  Bedoain  oamp,  we  mw  some  good  horses 
and  mares;  one  <£eannt  mare,  in  particular,  was*  very  handsome. 
Hesban  is  beautifally  situated  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  commanding  a 
magnificent  view.    The  ruins  are  ummportant,  ezeept  a  small  temple, 
wi^  the  bases  of  four  oolumns  in  their  right  places,  and  the  paved 
area  quite  perfect*    There  are  many  coiumns  of  great  sise  strewn 
about,  and  some  beautifully  built  reservoirs  or  cisterns  for  water. 
From  this  point  you  have  an  excellent  view  over  the  wilderness  of 
Judsea  to  Bethlehem,  and  even  Jerusalem ;  bnt  the  day  was  not  clear 
enough  for  us  to  distinguish  them.    Fortunately,  however,  the  rain 
had  deared  off  by  the  time  we   reached  the  ruins,  and  we  were 
able  to  examine  them  at  leisare.    Mr.  Porter  says  the  Dead  Sea  is 
visible  from  this  eminence,  but  he  must  be  mistaken,  for  the  mountain 
range  precludes  the  possibility  of  your  catching  a  glimpse  of  it.    To 
the  south  of  Hesban  we  made  out  the  summit  of  Nebo,  at  least  what 
is  called  by  that  name,  although  nothing  is  certain  about  the  site. 
From  these  ruins  we  had  a  charming  ride  to  Ammal  across  the  wide 
plain  of  Moab ;  cantering  and  galloping  along  with  our  Bedouins  over 
the  smooth  level  grass  land,  was  a  great  treat  afk^r  our  stony  rides  on 
the  other  side  of  Jordan.     We  passed  the  ruins  of  El-al,  the  Scripture 
Elealeh :  hardly  anything  can  be  made  out,  it  is  so  entirely  ruined. 
We  had  beautiful  glimpses  of  the  Jordan  valley  and  the  hills  of  Judiea 
from  the  plain  of  Moab.    During  one  wild  gallop  with  the  Adw&n, 
Michael' s  horse  fell,  and  I  rode  over  him,  being  unable  to  stop  my 
horse:  no  6ne  was  hurt.    We  passed  one  solitiuy  group  of  pines  in 
to»day's  ride.     We  arrived  early  here,  and  have  had  a  delightful  ex- 
ploring excursion  all  through  this  wonderful  city,  the  Baboth  Ammon 
of  the  Amorites.    I  vnll  reserve  my  description  till  to-morrow,  as  we 
are  going  to  explore  i^ain  more  fuUy.    To-night  the  Adwftn  danced  a 
fantiuia  before  our  tent.    It  was  rather  a  tame  affair.    To-morrow 
night,  €k>blaii  gives  ns  a  dinner  at  his  camp,  which  is  four  hours*  ride 
from  here.    It  is  to  be  eaten  by  us  in  true  Bedouin  style. 

April  16.—- The  present  mined  city  of  Amman,  or  Ammal,  dates 
from  the  ihizd  century  B.C.,  when  it  was  lebuUt  by  Ptolemy  Fhila- 
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delpbus,  and  ivas  called  Philadelphia.  Its  previous  history  is  veiy 
interesting,  from  its  haying  been  the  city  against  which  Joab  was  sent. 
He  took  the  lower  town,  called  the  City  of  Waters,  and  then  sent  to 
David  to  say,  "  Gome  and  take  the  city  thyself,  lest  it  be  called  by  my 
name."  Here  Uriah  waa  slain,  and  the  Bibiie  narrative  goes  on  to 
say,  "  David  took  their  king's  crown  off  his  head ;  the  weight  thereof 
was  a  talent  of  gold  with  precioiis  stones,  and  it  was  set  on  David's 
head,  and  he  brought  forth  the  spoil  of  the  city  in  great  abundance." 
The  situation  of  the  city  is  very  picturesque,  in  a  deep,  rooky  valley, 
on  each  side  of  a  clear  bright  stieam  of  water*  The  ruhis  are  very 
extensive,  and  of  the  greatest  interest.  Beginning  as  we  entered  ft, 
from  the  road  leading  to  Hesban,  we  came  first  to  the  ruin  of  a  mauso- 
leum, or  something  of  that  deseripiion,  adorned  witk  a  sculptured 
cornice  and  Corinthian  pilasters.  It  is  square  outside,  and  the  inte- 
rior is  circular,  having  had  evidently  a  dome<4haped  roof.  Some 
hundred  yards  farther  down  the  stream  is  a  large  square  building, 
with  a  square  towsr  at  one  comer.  This  building  Mr.  Porter 
assumes  to  have  been  the  Chriatuin  church,  when  Philadelphia  was  the 
seat  of  a  bishopric.  It  is  possible  that  it  may  have  been-- what*  he 
suggests ;  but  there  is  little  doubt,  from  the  present  appearance  of  the 
ruin,  that  since  the  Saracen  conquest  of  Syria  it  has  been  entirely 
remodelled,  and  that  it  must  have  been  Ujsed  by  them  as  a  mosque, 
with  a  court-yard  and  minaret.  The  sauare  tower  is  unquestionably  a 
minaret.  It  has  a  ruined  gallerv,  with  a  door  for  the  exit  of  the 
muezzin.  Two-thirds  of  the  enclosure  have  to  all  appearance  been  a 
courtyard.  The  area  inside  contains  no  trace  of  rum,  except  three 
square  pedestals  of  columns  in  the  centre.  There  is  a  prayer  niche 
half  buried  in  ruins.  A  little  way  beyond  this  ruin  are  the  remains  of 
what  Mr.  Porter  calls  a  portico  or  promenade.  It  is  puzzling  to  make 
out  details  in  it ;  but  there  are  traces  of  a  handsome  colonnade.  The 
noblest  ruin  of  all  is  the  great  theatre,  in  the  side  of  the  hill  to  the 
south  of  the  river :  it  is  partly  excavated  and  partly  built,  and  is  in 
wonderful  preservation,  the  seats  and  flights  of  steps  being  generally 
entire.  It  held  6000  persons,  and  in  front  it  had  a  splendid  colonnade 
of  fifty  columns,  built  on  a  curve ;  eight  of  these  remain ;  they  are 
Corinthian,  and  there  is  an  elaborate  cornice  over  them.  In  the 
centre,  at  the  very  top  of  the  theatre,  is  a  square  niche,  cut  out 
of  the  rock,  with  a  rich  cornice,  and  two  round-headed  side 
niches,  with  a  great  shell  sculptured  in  each.  Just  opposite  this 
magnificent  ruin  our  tents  were  pitched,  and  both  Goblan  and 
Michael  assure  us  that,  except  the  Prench  Due  de  Luynes,  no 
European  travellers  have  ever  been  able  to  camp  in  Ammal.  It 
is  hardly  ever  safe  to  do  so,  for  the  ruins  are  the  rendezvous  of  several 
tribes,  and  there  is  constant  fighting  going  on.  Luckily  for  us,  there 
are  no  tribes  yecy  near  at  present,-  so  we  are  safe.  Beyond  the 
theatre^  nearer  the  stream,  is  a  small  odeum,  in  complete  ruins  ;  but 
the  ruin  even  is  imposing,  from  the  massiveness  of  the  stones  used  in 
the  construction,  and  the  perfection  of  the  chiselling  bestowed  on  them. 
They  were  put  together  with  hardly  any  cement,  apparently.  The 
three  arched  doora  of  entrance  are  still  entire,  and  the  prosceuium  is 
handsomely  ornamented  with  a  frieze  of  Corinthian  foliage. 
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A  HXBLBT  OF  AUTJtirOTATIOirS. 

St  Frakcis  Jacoz. 

It  was  at  CoUeotz,  in  1836,  that  Thomas  Hood,  gazing  wistfully  on 
his  wife  and  two  children  sleeping  in  the  same  room,  felt  that  in  that  one 
'*  little  chamher"  was  comprised  bis  "  universe  of  love,"  all  that  his  God 
coold  give  him  or  remove ;  and  sleeping,  all,  in  mimic  death.  And  then 
and  there  the  almost  wish  possessed  him  that  together  they  might  all  9 
himself  included,  deep  the  sleep  that  knows  no  waking,  and  so  be  at  rest. 
For  Hood  was  then  a  care-fraught  and  anxious,  as  well  as  ailing  man ; 
and  in  the  sight  of  that  almost  perfect  peace,  he  almost  wished  for  them, 
one  and  all,  the  quite  perfect  peace,  in  which  the  cares  of  the  world  have 
ceased  from  troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at  rest. 

Almost  I  wish  that  with  one  common  sigh 
We  might  resign  all  mundane  care  and  strife, 
And  seek  together  that  transcendant  sky, 
Where  ITalher,  Mother,  ChQdren,  Husband,  Wife, 
Together  pant  in  everlasting  life.* 

The  almost  wish  of  this  tender  husband  and  father  sprang  from  the 
like  depth  of  human  feeling  whence  is  derived  that  most  expressive  line, 
in  one  of  Shakspeare*s  sonnets — 

And  weep  to  hate  what  I  most  fear  to  lose. 

Depressed  by  the  loss  of  his  father,  quickly  followed  by  that  of  an  old 
frien^  and  despondent  at  the  troubled  aspect  of  public  affairs,  we  find 
Luther  uttering  the  aspiration,  "  All  I  pray  is,  that  Grod  will  not  let  my 
poor  wife  and  children  survive  me,  for  I  know  not  what  is  to  become  of 
them.^t  Talfourd,  in  his  Spanish  tragedy,  makes  Padilla,  the  noble 
Castilian,  implore  Gonsalvo  not  to  take  his  innocent  boy  from  him,  to  be 
corrupted  by  camp  and  court,  but  rather  to  doom  father,  mother,  and 
child  at  once,  to  common  durance  and  decay. 

Mast  he  lesm 

The  lessons  of  your  guard-room  P    Never  1    Take 

His  iunooent  life,  and  with  it  the  two  lives 

That  are  suatain'd  by  his — or,  if  that  grace 

Exceed  your  mission,  find  some  loathsome  cell — 

A  narrow  cell — there  are  but  three  of  ua — 

Where  we  may  waste  together ; — speak,  and  bless  me !{ 

Most  natural,  and  therefore  most  common,  is  the  wish  on  the  part  of 
either  partner  in  a  happy  wedlock,  that  the  other  of  them  twain  may 
not  be  the  first  to  go.  Not  uncommon,  however,  is  the  really  less  selfish 
wish  that  the  other  may  not  be  the  survivor, — all  for  that  other's  own 

*  Poems  by  Thomas  Hood,  p.  181.    Eighth  edit. 

t  Luther's  Tiachreden,  274. 

X  The  Castilian,  an  Historical  Tragedy,  by  T.  N.  Talfom^l,  p.  27. 
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dear  sake.  Mr.  Tennyson  gives  cordial  simple  expression  to  a  wish  that 
is  greatly  more  desirable  than  either  alternatiTe,  when  he  makes  his 
healthy,  surnmer^hearted  Miller  say  : 

Yet  fill  my  glass :  give  me  one  kiss ; 

My  own  sweet  Alice,  we  must  die. 
There's  somewhat  in  this  world  amiss 

Shall  be  nnriddled  hy-and-by. 
There's  somewhat  flows  to  us  in  life. 

Bat  more  is  taken  quite  away. 
Frvr,  AJiee,  pray,  mt  dariiag  wife. 

That  we  may  die  the  self-same  day.* 

The  instances  are  not  few,  writes  Southey  to  an  aged  but  newly-made 
widow,  in  which  hnsband  and  wife  have  become  so  nearly,  as  it  were,  one 
life,  that  death  has  not  divided  them,  onp  following  the  other  00  ck»ely 
in  sympathetic  dissolution  that  one  service  has  consigned  them  to  the 
grave.  ^'This  euihanasy  is  the  happiest  that  can  he  imagined;  one 
would  not  exchange  it  for  *  Enoch^s  translation*  or  ^  Elijah's  chariot* 
But  where  there  is,  in  the  common  lot  of  life,  a  separation,  then,  methinka, 
the  same  affection  which  has  so  long  rendered  self  a  secondary  object, 
should  make  the  survivor  thaalcfiil  that  the  bitterer  portion  has  fallen  to 
his  or  her  part."f 

Sir  LAwrence  Peel's  sketch  of  the  first  Robert  Peel,  that  «'  model  of  a 
practical  man — the  great  statesman  all  over,  only  employed  in  a  humbler 
sphere" — includes  tins  pleannt  anecdote  of  the  great  statesman's  grand- 
parents in  their  last  days :  "  Mr.  Peel  died  first.   He  died  in  September, 
1795,  aged  sevetity-two.     His  widow  survived  him  about  nine  months, 
dying  in  the  March  of  the  ensuing  year,  aged  seventy-three.     She  had 
wished  to  survive  him.     One  evening  near  the  dose  of  their  lives,  as 
they  were  seated  by  their  fireside,  aurrounded  by  some  of  their  descendants, 
•onTersing  with  the  calmness  of  age  upon  death,  the  old  liMy  said  to  her 
husband,  ^  Robert,  I  hope  I  may  live  a  few  months  after  thee.'     A  wish 
so  opposite  to  that  which  wives  in  story  are  made  to  express,  surprised 
her  hearers,  but  not  her  husband,  who  calmly  asked  her,  *  Why  ?'  as  if 
guessing  her  thought.     « Robert,*  she  replied,  *  thou  hast  always  been  a 
kind,  good  husband  to  me ;  thou  hast  been  a  man  well  thought  of,  and  I 
should  like  to  stay  by  thee  to  the  last,  and  keep  thee  all  right.*  "     An 
answer  which,  as  Sir  Lawrence  observes,  if  it  literally  oonvey  an  undue 
sense  of  her  own  importance  as  a  prop,  was  probably  free  from  the  leaven 
of  self-conceit,  and  ooneeived  in  the  tme  spinl  of  a  woman's  tender 
heart.} 

In  one  of  Mrs.  Pioaai's  letters  occurs  the  following  reflection  on  an  old 
friend's  recent  or  impending  widowhood :  **  Mrs.  Lutwy<A  will  have  the 
loss  not  only  of  a  good  husband  and  certain  friend,  but  she  will  lose  her 
greatest  admirer  too,  which  few  people  could  boast  of  in  conjugal  life, 
besides  herself  and  me.  Alas !  alas !  but  we  must  lose  or  be  lost.  Her 
death  would  have  broken  his  heart.^§ 

*  Tennyson,  The  Miller's  Daughter, 
t  Robert  Southey  to  Mrs.  Hughes,  Jan.  17,  1888. 

X  A  Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.    By  Sir  Lawrence 
Peel.    1860. 
§  Autobiography  and  Letters  of  Mrs.  Pioisi  (Thrale),  vol.  U.  p.  97. 
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Jnst  a  week  after  Dr.  Andrew  Combe's  return  from  Amerioa — g^fwi 
OTer  by  the  docterB  and  himaelf — ^he  fufFered  the  loss  of  hSs  eldest  titter, 
Mrs.  Yonng,  who  died  in  her  seventieth  year!  **  She  had  ofken  expretsed 
the  wish  not  to  snrviTe  him ;  and  it  was  an  affectiDg  fulfilment  of  that 
wish  that  he  .  .  .  laid  her  in  the  graTO,  where,  exac^y  five  weeks  later, 
he  himself  was  destined  to  be  placed  beside  her.*^ 

In  the  course  of  his  narrative  of  the  cruelties  of  Conraiodus,  who, 
having  once  tasted  human  blood,  became  incapable  of  pity  or  remorse. 
Gibbon  takes  occasion  to  remark,  that,  of  the  many  innocent  victims  of 
that  emperor's  tyranny,  none  died  more  lamented  than  the  two  brothers 
of  the  Quintilian  fismily,  Maximus  and  Condianus,  whose  fraternal  love 
has  saved  their  memory  from  oblivion,  and  endeared  their  memory  to 
posterity ;  in  every  action  of  whose  life  it  was  observed  tkat  their  bodies 
were  the  same,     ''The  kind  cruelty  of  Comraodus  united  them  in 

death.^t 

It  was  a  rule  in  the  Roman  law,;^  that  when  a  husband  and  wife  over- 
taken by  some  common  calamity  perished  at  the  same  time,  and  it  could 
not  be  ascertained  which  had  lived  the  longest,  the  woman  should  be 
presumed  to  have  expired  the  first,  as  being  by  nature  the  feeblest. 
Calamity  or  no  calamity  in  common,  an  impression  obtains  largely  with 
married  males,  who  have  never  forgotten  number  one--*the  original 
number  one,  into  which  another  number  has  been  merged, — that  the 
weaker  vessel  ought,  in  the  nature  <^  things,  to  h\\  to  pieees  the  fiivt. 
And  this,  although  the  stronger  may  happen  to  be  also  the  senior,  by 
ever  so  many  years.  Tiberius  Gracchus  the  elder,  who  married  Cornelia, 
was  admired  as  a-  signal  exception  to  this  sort  of  rale,  when  a  pair  of 
serpents  was  found  on  h»  bed,  and  the  soothsayers  told  him  that  if  he 
killed  the  male  serpent,  hit  own  death  would  follow, — if  the  female,  that 
of  Cornelia.  Whereupon,  Tiberius,  who,  says  Plutarch,  **  loved  his  wife, 
and  thought  it  more  suitable  for  him  to  die  first,  who  was  much  older 
than  Cornelia,"  killed  the  male,  and  set  the  female  at  liberty.  §  And  die 
the  good  man  soon  afterwards  did,  leaving  Cornelia  to  be  known  as  the 
mother  of  the  Gracchi, — of  two  in  particular,  though  of  twelve  in  aU. 

When  Mahomet  was  drawing  nigh  unto  death,  his  heart  yearned,  we 
are  told,  to  be  with  his  &vourite  wife  Ayesha,  and  pass  with  her  the 
fleeting  residue  of  fife.  So,  as  one  of  his  biographers  describes  it,  with 
his  head  bound  up,  and  his  tottering  fnme  supported  by  Ali  and  Fadhl, 
the  prophet  repaired  ^  her  abode.  She,  likewise,  was  suffering  with  a 
yiolent  pain  in  the  head,  and  entreated  of  him  a  remedy.  **  Wherefore 
a  remedy  V  said  he.  **  Better  that  thou  shouldst  die  before  me.  I  could 
then  dose  thine  eyes  *,  wrap  thee  in  thy  funeral  garb ;  lay  thee  in  the 
tomb,  and  pray  for  thee.*'  "  Yes,'*  she  replied,  **  and  then  return  to  my 
house  and  dwell  with  one  of  thy  other  wives,  who  would  profit  by  my 
death."||  After  you,  was  the  prophet's  polite  intimation.  But,  not  to 
be  outdone  in  politeness,  Ayesna  too  had  a  fancy  for  saying,  After  you. 

A  clerical  author  tells  us  of  a  parishioner  who,  upon  an  attempt  being 
made  to  sympathise  with  him  on  the  death  of  his  wife,  quickly  replied, 

*  life  of  J)t,  Combe,  p.  5S4.  t  Roman  Empire,  ch.  iv» 

I  See  diapter  the  two  bundled  and  dghth  of  **Tbe  Doctor." 
§  Plutarcn,  Life  of  Tiberius  Gracchus. 

II  Irving's  Life  of  Mahomet,  ch.  zzxvilL 
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ID  a  self-gratalating  tone,  "Tea — but  it  might  have  been  worse:  yov 
know  I  might  have  been  taken  mjselF."*  Was  it  essentially  and  pro- 
perly a  promise  or  a  threat,  to  Sindbad  the  Sailor,  that  he  should  survive 
nis  wife  a  few  hours  p  Cela  depend.  There  is  some  homely  pathos  as 
well  as  a  good  deal  of  unreasonable  (retfulness  in  old  Lisbedi  JBede's 
objection  to  Adam*s  bringing  home  a  young  wife — and  Hetty  Sorrel  of 
all  others — to  displace  her.  *'  If  thy  feyther  had  lived,  he'd  ne'er  ha* 
wanted  me  to  gfo  to  make  room  for  another,  for  he  could  no  more  ha' 
done  wi'out  me  nor  one  side  o'  the  scissars  can  do  wi'out  the  other.  Eh, 
we  should  ha'  been  both  flung  away  together,  and  then  X  shoaldn^  ha' 
seen  this  day,  an'  one  buryin'  *ud  ha'  done  for  us  both."t 

It  is  touching  to  compare  a  line  in  the  oyening  paragraph  of  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly's  Narrative  of  his  Early  Life,  in  whid)  he  expresses  a 
*'  derout  wish"  that  his  ^'  dear  wife"  might  many  years  jsurvive  him,  with 
the  short  and  sombre  paragraph  which  closes,  too  abruptly  and  tragically^ 
the  story  of  his  career.  As  is  well  kno^ii,  he  could  no^  in  his  then 
aiKng  condition,  bear  up  against  the  loss  of  that  fondly  beloved  wife ; 
and  with  suicidal  hand  sought  to  abbreviate  the  term  of  separation. 
"Lady  Romiliy  died  on  the  29th  of  Oct.,  1818.  Her  husband  survived 
but  three  days  the  wife  whom  he  had  loved  with  a  devotion  to  which  her 
virtues,  and  her  happy  influence  on  the  usefulness  of  his  life,  gave  her  so 
just  a  claim."^  The  shock  of  bereavement  unhinged  his  reason,  and  the 
mene  insana  wildly  wrought  for  itself  an  outlet  e  corpore  insano. 

*' Dearest,"  says  dying  Margaret  to  her  husband,  in  Mr.  Charles 
Reade's  story,  '*  call  now  religion  to  thine  aid  and  mine.  I  must  have 
died  before  thee  one  day,  or  else  outlived  thee  and  so  died  of  grief  "§ 

Later  she  exclaims,  "  I  repine  not,  since  'tis  Heaven's  will.  Only  I 
am  so  afeard  thou  wilt  miss  me."||  And  at  this  she  cannot  restrain  net 
tears,  though  she  tries  hard. 

The  good  old  maiden  sister  of  Bishop  Bienvenu,  Monseigneur  Welcome, 
in  Victor  Hugo's  greatest  work,  thus  describes  her  feelings  towards  her 
peerless  brother.  "  I  am  tranquil,  because  I  know  that  if  anything  were 
to  ail  him,  it  would  be  the  death  of  me.  I  shall  go  to  heaven  with  my 
brother  and  my  bishop."^    . 

It  were  better  not  to  live  at  ^11  than  to  live  without  love,  is  the  con- 
viction of  George  Esmond's  little  wife,  in  Mr.  Thackeray's  story ;  **  and 
I'm  sure,"  she  says  to  her  graceless  aunt,  putting  her  handkerchief  to  her 
eyes,  "  should  anything  happen  to  my  dearest  George,  I  would  wish  to 
go  to  heaven  that  moment."**  • 

There  is  an  ideally  happy  old  couple  painted  in  one  of  Mr.  Dickens's 
early  sketches,  whom  we  see  sitting  together  in  their  little  garden  of  a 
summer  evening.ff  enjoying  the  calm  and  peace  of  the  twilight,  and 
watching  the  shadows  as  they  fall  upon  the  garden,  and  gradually  grow- 
ing thicker  and  more  sombre,  obscure  the  tints  of  their  gayest  flowers. 

*  Essm  by  the  Kev.  John  Eagles,  p.  351.  f  Adam  Bede,  ch.  x. 

t  Cf.  life  of  Romiliy,  3rd  edit.,  vol.  L  p.  30,  and  vol.  IL  p.  515. 

§  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth,  vol  iv.  p.  406.  ||  Ibid.,  p.  410. 

^  Les  Mis^rables,  ch.  ix.  *^  The  Virginians,  ch.  83. 

tt  "  They  have  no  family.  They  once  had  a  son,  who  died  at  about  five  years 
old.  The  child's  portrait  hangs  over  the  mantelpiece,  and  a  little  cart  he  used  to 
draw  about  is  carefully  preserved  as  a  relic.** 
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The  old  people  "have  within  themselves  the  materials  of  comlbrt.and 
content ;  and  the  only  anxiety  of  each,  is  to  die  before  the  other."* 

It  was  accounted  a  happy  as  well  as  note- worthy  fact  in  the  life-history 
of  Boger  Ascham's  parents,  that  haiang  lived  forty-seven  years  together 
as  man  and  wife  should  live,  they  expired  in  one  day^  and  almost  at  the 
same  hour.f     So  with  James  Shirley,  the  dramatist,  and  his  wife. 

Such  a  consummation,  devoutly  to  be  wished  for  in  such  a  case^  is  occa- 
sionally to  be  heard  of  where  no  such  wish  exists  on  either  side.  Mr. 
Cariyle  tells  us  of  that  Albert,  the  first  Duke  of  Preussen,  who  died  in 
1568,  laden  with  years,  and  in  his  latter  time  greatly  broken-down  by 
other  troubles, — that  in  his  sixtieth  year  he  had  married  a  second  time^  a 
young  Brunswick  Princess,  who  could  not  tolerate  the  houeehold  life  she 
bad  beside  her  old  husband  ;  so  that  before  long  she  withdrew  to  another 
residence,  and  the  two  lived  separate  for  the  rest  of  their  days.  '*  Separate 
for  life: — nevertheless  they  happened  to  die  on  the  same  day;  20th 
March,  1568,  they  were  simultaneously  delivered  from  their  troubles  in 
this  world."{  Possibly  so  super-subtle,  or  rather  so  matter-of-£ftct,  % 
critic  as  the  Compiler  of  a  Census  report  (not  the  last)  would  object  to 
the  word  "simultaneously  ;'*  for  that  gentleman  unintentionally.. amused 
some  of  his  readers  by  the  solemn  simplicity  with  which  he  enunciated 
the  tmism,  that  *'  it  can  rarely,  if  ever,  happen,  that  a  husband  and  wife 
.die  in  the  same  instant  of  time,"  and  that,  consequeatly,  "  it  may  be 
assumed  that,  practically,  every  marriage  is  dissolved  by  the  death  of  the 
husband  or  wife  senarately  ;"  that  if  man  and  wife  were  universally  of  the 
same  age,  and  lived  out  together  the  whole  cycle  of  life,  '*  there  would  be 
neither  widowers  nor  widows  in  the  world," §  &c. 

•  It  is  Mr.  Greville*s  parting  wish,  on  taking  leave,  a  rejected  suitor,  of 
the  Hon.  Miss  Byron,  that  she  and  his  rival,  the  all-too-suooessfol,  all- 
too-perfect  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  may  live  (the  ornaments  of  human 
nature  as  they  are)  to  see  their  children's  children  s  and  that,  full  of 
years,  full  of  honour,  they  may  in  one  hour  be  translated  to  that  heaven 
where  only,  this  discomfited  gentleman  very  handsomely  says,  "  you  can 
be  more  happy  than  you  will  be,  if  you  are  both  as  happy  aa  I  wish  and 
expect  you  to  be  !'*|j 

Thomson's  picture  of  the  happy  pair,  the  happiest  of  their  kind|  whom 
gentle  stars  unite,  and  in  one  fate  their  hearts,  their  fortunes^  and  their 
beings  blend,  presents  us  with  this  alluring  termnua  ad  quern  of  their 
life-long  companionship : 

Till  evening  comes  at  last,  serene  and  mild ; 
When,  after  the  loag  vernal  day  of  life, 
Eiuunour'd  more,  as  more  remembrance  sweUs 
With  many  a  proof  of  recollected  love, 
Together  down  they  sink  in  social  sleep ; 
Togother  freed,  their  gentle  spirits  fly 
To  scenes  where  love  and  bliss  immortal  reign.^ 

So  in  a  dramatic  fragment  of  Leigh  Hunt's,  entitled  <*  A  Heaven  upon 

*  London  Becreationt.  t  BiographiaBorealis:  Boger  Ascham. 
X  Carlyle,  History  of  Friedrich  II.,  roL  L  p.  298. 

§  Quoted  in  the  Bkuskwood  papen  on  Civilisation  and  the  Census,  1854. 
ti  History  of  Sir  Chaa.  Grandison,  vol.  Ti  let.  xxiii. 
^  The  Seasons:  Spring. 
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Eartby^  a  pamUel  pastage  is  drawn  of  wedded  love,  widi  the  aame 

ending : 

—And  so  'twiat  joy. 
And  love,  and  tear^  and  whatsoever  pain 
Man  fitly  sliarea  witk  man,  these  two  crow  M; 
And  if  indeed  blest  thoroughly^  they  die 
In  the  same  spot,  and  nigh  the  same  good  hour. 
And  setting  sims  look  heavenly  on  their  grave.* 

Fart  of  Edmaod  Waller'e  letter  of  '«good  wisfaee"  for  8acfaanis%  on 
her  mtfriage^  runs  thas,-**after  wishing  she  may  live  to  be  vary  old«  and 
yet  seem  young ;  be  told  so  by  her  glass,  aad  have  no  aehes  to  inform 
her  of  ihe  tr«ih :  '^  And  when  she  ^U  appear  to  be  niorUl,  may  her 
lard  not  moom  for  her,  bat  go  hand  in  hand  with  her  totfaat  plaee,  where 
w«  are  told  there  is  neither  marrying  nor  giving  in  maniage/'t  &e.  &e. 
Unforianately,  all  these  ave  the  ^'  imprecations  of  the  deserted,"  and  the 
irony  that  infpires  and  informe  the  good  wishes  gives  them  a  flavonr 
father  of  male*,  than  of  bene*diction. 

Catheriae  des  Roches^-eelebrated  as  the  heroine  of  that  literary  tour- 
nament, in  whioh  Etienoe  Paaquier,  Joseph  Soaiiger,  Loiael,  Mangot, 
and  many  another  ^*  poete  ebauie-puee"  took  part^-^eherished  at  her 
fondest  Msire  the  wish  not  to  survive  a  beloved  mother,  from  n^om  no 
offer  of  marriage  could  induce  her  to  separate.  And  so  it  eame  to  pam, 
that  when  Catherine  fell  a  victim  to  the  pestilenoe  which  desolated  her 
nativ«  town  in  1687»  her  death  occurred  on  the  aelf*4ame  day  as  her 
mother's,'— eo  completely  was  her  prayer  fulfilled.  **  Uue  eireonsteaoe 
touohante  de  son  trepas  prematura,  ce  fut  qu'elle  suoeomba  le  mtee  joor 
que  sa  m^re;  par  la  son  vosu  le  plus  cher  fut  aooompli."| 

Veiy  frequently  does  Mrae.  de  S^vigo^  the  moet  devoted,  not  to  say 
doting,  of  mothers,  give  expression  to  her  solicitude  not  to  be  the  sur- 
▼ivor  of  her  eoroperatively  cold-blooded  daughter.  The  latter  has,  for 
insteace,  appended  to  her  New  Year's  wishes  the  further  wish  not  to  live 
longer  than  her  mother ;  or  rather,  as  Mme.  de  Gvigaan  seeoss  to  have 
iNit  it,  the  wish  that  her  mother  may  survive  her  by  many  a  long  year. 
Whether  all  this  meant  merely  the  compliments  of  the  season  on  tbe 
younger  lady's  part,  or  not — ^whether  it  was  merely  90  much  polite 
affectation,  or  not-^he  probably  knew  best  herself.  But  the  elder  lady 
takes  it  to  heart,  and  protests  and  prays  against  it  in  downright  eemett. 
"  If  I  had  a  heart  made  of  crystal,  in  which  you  ooald  see  ihe  sad  grief 
that  penetrates  me  in  seeing  how  you  wish  that  my  life  may  be  composed 
of  more  years  than  your  own,  you  would  know  very  clearly  with  what 
truthfulness  and  what  forvency  I  too  wish  that  Providence  may  not  de- 
range the  order  of  nature,  which  has  made  me,  your  mother,  come  into 
the  world  a  long  while  before  you  ;  and  God  knows  well — unto  whom  all 
hearts  be  open — with  what  earnestness  I  ask  of  Him  to  let  this  order  be 
kept  in  my  ca8e."§  Ten  years  later,  almost  to  a  day,— for  as  the  let< 
just  quoted  ^m  bears  date  the  lOth  of  January,  1680,-«^o  the  one  m 
to  be  cited  was  written  on  the  11th  of  January,  1690, — Madame  me 

*  Poetical  Works  of  I^slgh  Hont,  edit.  1844,  p.  188. 

+  Bell's  Waller,  p.  88. 

i  Leon  Feug^re:  Caract^res  et  Portndts  litt^raires,  t  i.  p.  314. 

§  Mme.  de  S^vign^  k  Mme.  de  Grignan,  10  Janvier,  1680. 
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dilates  on  the  tferUable  consoktUon  and  even  the  joy  she  often  feek  on 
.account  of  her  excess  of  years  over  her  daughter,  and  at  the  thought  that 
the  elder  go  first— '^  que  les  premiers  vont  decant,  et  que  vraisemhlahle- 
ment  et  natureliement  je  garderai  men  rang  avec  ma  ch^re  fille."  She 
oannoty  she  declares,*  express  the  inexpressible  sweetness  to  her  of  this 
confidence  of  not  being  left  behind.  What  has  she  cot  sofTered  at  timee 
when  the  daughter's  bad  health  has  made  her  fear  a  '*  derangement'*  of 
the  order  of  nature  !  Health  restored,  what  exultation  in  seeing  every- 
thing resume  its  natural  place  1 — Again,  a  few  days  later :  *'  You  say  the 
tenderest  thing  in  the  world,  in  desiring  not  to  witness  the  close  of  the 
many  happy  new  years  you  wish  me.  We  are  a  lonc^  way  off  meeting 
in  the  matter  of  our  wishes ;  for  I  have  acquainted  you  with  a  truth 
which  is  highly  just  and  in  place,  and  which  no  doubt  God  will  have  the 
goodness  to  grant — and  that  is  to  follow  the  entirely  natural  order  of  a 
good  Providence :  this  it  is  which  consoles  me  all  aiong  the  weary  high- 
way of  old  age ;  tt  is  a  i^asonable  sentiment,  mine ;  youvs  is  too  out-of- 
the-way  and  too  amiablc^f  Five  or  six  years  afterwards,  the  daughter 
was  laid  up  with  a  severe  illness,  and  the  mtyther  writes  this  passage 
among  others,  describing  the  sufferings  of  both,  in  a  letter  to  a  time- 
tried  friend :  *^  il  me  semble  que  les  m^res  ne  devraient  pas  vivre  assez 
long^mps  pour  voir  leurs  fiUes  dans  de  pareils  embarras ;  JB  m^en  plains 
reipeeiueutemeni  d  ia  Pifvmdtnce.^'X  Six  months  later,  the  daughter 
has  to  write  to  this  same  gentleman,  and  others,  announcing  her  mother^s 
death;  in  one  of  which  letters,  Mme.  de  Grignan  ikva  refers  to  She 
wish  that  was  now  aeoomplished,  in  the  elder  lady's  favour,  frustrated  as 
regards  h^aelf.  For  such  a  loss,  she  says,  she  was  very  far  from  being 
prepared :  **  the  perfect  health  i  saw  her  enjoy,  and  a  year  of  illaesa 
which  a  hundred  times  put  my  life  in  danger,  had  lid  me  of  the  idea 
that  the  order  of  nature  could  hold  good  in  my  instance.  I  fisAtered 
myself  [the  lady  affirms]  on  never  having  to  undergo  so  great  a  calamity : 
DOW  I  undergo  it,  and  feel  it  in  all  lis  rigour. "§  Admitting  the  daughter's 
wish  to  be  as  sincere  as  the  mother's,  their  souhaUg,  on  either  side,  and 
their  several  apprehensions  and  deprecaUons,  resemble  what  Southey 
describes  in  his  youthful  pair  of  Indians  : 

Thus  Monnema  and  thus  Quiara  thought, 
Though  each  the  melancholy  thought  represt ; 
They  could  not  choose  but  feel,  yet  uttered  not 
The  human  feeling,  which  in  hours  of  rest 
Often  would  rise,  and  fill  the  boding  breast 
With  a  dread  foretaste  of  that  mournful  day. 
When,  at  the  inexorable  Power's  behest. 
The  unwilling  spirit,  called  perforce  away. 
Must  leave,  for  ever  leave,  its  dear  connatural  day. 

Link'd  as  thev  were,  where  each  to  each  was  all. 
How  miglit  the  poor  survivor  hope  to  bear 
That  heaviest  loss  which  one  day  must  befall. 
Nor  shik  beneath  the  weight  of  nis  despair  f 
Scarce  could  the  heart  even  for  a  moment  dare 

*  Mme.  de  S^vign^  i  SCme.  de  Grignan,  11  Janvier,  1690. 

t  16  Janvier,  1690. 

I  Mme.  de  S^vign^k  M.  de  Coulanges,  le  IS  octobre,  1695. 

§  La  Gomtesse  de  Grignan  au  President  de  Moulceau,  le  28  avril,  1696. 
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That  miserable  time  to  contemplate. 
When  the  dread  Messenger  should  find  them  there^ 
Erom  whom  is  no  escape,  .  .  .  and  reckless  Pate, 
Whom  it  had  bound  so  close,  for  ever  separate.* 

Memorable  among  the  episodes  in  Tasso'a  epic  is  that  which  tells  the 
common  fate  of  "  GUdippes  fair,  and  Edward  her  dear  lord" — how  the 
noble  lady  defied  the  fieree  Soldan,  and  by  hira  was  slain^  and  how 

Her  lord  to  help  her  came,  but  canie  too  late, 
Yet  that  was  not  his  fault,  it  was  his  fate. 

•  •  *  « 

He  let  her  fall,  himself  fell  by  her  side, 
And,  for  he  could  not  save  her,  with  her  died. 

*  »  •  * 

So  fell  he  mourning,  mourning  for  the  dame 
Whom  life  and  death  had  made  for  ever  bis ; 
They  would  have  spoke,  but  not  one  word  could  frame. 
Deep  sobs  their  speech,  sweet  sighs  their  language  is ; 
Each  gazed  on  other's  eyes,  and,  while  the  same 
Is  lawful*  join  their  hands,  embrace,  and  kiss ; 
And  thus  sharp  death  their  knot  of  life  untied. 
Together  fainted  they,  together  died.f 

Many  i»  the  story  on  record  of  those  who~^with  more  or  less  of  Borneo 
and  Juliet  in  their  attachment  and  its  doom-— were  to  each  other  lovely 
and  pleasant  in  their  lives,  and  in  their  deaths  were  not  divided.  3hen^ 
stone  made. famous  in  ballad  history  the  fate  of  James  Dawson,  the  exe-> 
cuted  rebel,  and  his  broken-hearted  betrothed,  who  followed  the  sledges 
in  a  baekn^yH»lK)h»  to  see  the  end,  and  got  near  enougk  to  witness  all 
the  ghastly  preparations  without  betraying  any  excess  of  emotion.  She 
even  restrained  her  feelings  while  the  bloody  tragedy  was  berag  aeted 
out*  *'  But  when  all  was  over,  and  the  shouts  of  the  multitude  rang  in 
her  ears,  she  drew  her  head  back  into  the  ooach,  and  crying,  ^  My  dear, 
I  foUow  thee,  I  follow  thee — sweet  Jesus,  receive  both  our  seals 
together !'  fell  upon  the  neck  of  her  companion,  and  expired  in  the 
moment  she  was  speaking."^ 

Many  a  rhyme  was  written,  again,  about  the  pair  of  lovers,  John 
He  wet  and  Sarah  Drew,  who  were  struck  by  lightning  as  they  sat 
together,  patukB  sub  tegminefagi^  early  in  the  last  eentury.  Alexander 
Pope,  who  happened  to  be  their  neighbour  at  the  time,  honoured  the 
memory  of  the  rustic  lovers  with  at  least  three  several  copies  of  verses. 
Here  is  one  of  them  : 

When  Eastern  lovers  feed  the  funeral  fire. 
On  the  same  pile  their  faithful  &ir  expire; 
Here  pitying  Heaven  that  virtue  mutual  found, 
And  blasted  both,  that  it  might  neither  wound. 
Hearts  so  siaoere  th'  AJmightv  saw  well  (leased, 
Sent  His  own  lightning,  and  tne  victims  seized.} 

*  Southey:  A  Tale  of  Paraguay,  canto  i.  st.  32,  33. 
t  JFairfax's  Tasso,  Recovery  of  Jerusalem,  book  xx.  st.  94  aq. 
t  Chambers's  History  of  the  Rebellion  of  1745-6,  ch.  xxix. 
§  Pope  to  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu,  Sept.  1, 1718. 
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Upon  the  whole,  the  poet  could  not  think  the  lorers  unhappy.  The 
greatest  happiness,  he  thinks,  next  to  living  as  they  would  have  done, 
was  to  die  as  they  did.  Lady  Mary  takes  a  more  prosaic  view  of  the 
aiFair,  and  is  almost  cynioal  about  it  in  her  smart  reply  to  Mr.  Pope. 

To  his  sentimental  romance  called  Leilres  de  deux  Amants  de  Lyon^ 
which  had,  in  its  day,  what  M.  Sainte-BeuTe  cidls  <*un  suec^s  de 
lames,'*  L^nard,  the  rather  sickly  French  poet,  pre6zed  this  epigraph, 
as  embodying  his  entire  thought :  "  Da  moment  qu'on  s'aime  de  Tamour 
a  la  fbis  le  plus  passionn^  et  le  plus  pur,  mieux  vaut  mille  fois  se  yoir 
unis  dans  la  mort  que  s^par^  dans  la  vie."  Which  appears  to  be  a 
pretty  literal  transcript  from  the  Latin  of  Valerius  Mazimus :  *<  Ubi  idem 
et  maximus  et  honestissimus  amor  est,  aliquando  prsBStat  morte  jungi 
qu&m  Yit4  distrahi."  Only  the  miUefois  mieux  is,  it  must  be  allowed,  a 
very  French  rendering  of  the  aliquando. 

At  hearing  Antony's  last  g^oan,  and  while  catching  his  last  breath, 
Cleopatra  upbraidingly  exclaims, 

. Noblest  of  men,  woo't  die  P 

Hast  thou  no  care  of  me  ?  shall  I  abide 
In  this  dull  world,  which  in  thy  absence  is 
No  better  than  a  stye  F* 

In  that  one  touch  of  nature  the  peerless  Egyptian  queen  and  the 
*<  coloured"  slave-woman,  Aunt  Sophy,  in  Dr.  Holmes's  romance,  are 
akin.  **  Oh,  darlin',  darlin'I"  cries  OW  Sophy,  over  Elsie  Vernier's 
death-bed,-^*'  if  the  Lord  should  let  me  die  fus',  you  shall  fin'  all  ready 
for  you  when  you  come  after  me.  On'y  don'  go  'n'  leave  poor  OF  Sophy 
all 'lone  in  th'  world  !"t 

Mrs.  Schimmelpenninck,  in  her  autobiography,  recalling  to  memory 
the  books  that  had  delighted  her  childhood,  refers  especially  to  Berquin's 
L*Ami  des  Sn/anSy—^eome  passages,  however,  in  which  she  never  could 
read.  *'  The  account  of  the  child  lamenting  over  his  mother's  grave,  I 
have  never  been  able  to  read  to  this  day.  I  often  wondered  how  that 
child  could  have  lived  after  its  mother^s  death  ;  and  I  often  prayed  that 
I  might  never  outlive  my  mother.'*^ 

Catherine  Linton,  in  Ellis  Bell's  weird  romance,  proves  to  herself  that 
she  loves  her  father  better  than  herself,  by  this  sign:  that  she  prays 
every  night  that  she  may  live  after  him  ;  because  she  would  rather  be 
miserable  than  that  he  should  be.  ^*  This,"  she  is  satisfied,  **  proves  I 
love  him  better  than  myself.''§  More  selfish,  therefore,  by  far  is  the 
passionate  outburst  with  which  HeathcKff,  in  the  same  grim  story, 
harasses  the  dying  moments  of  an  elder  Catherine  :  *'  So  much  the  worse 
for  me,  that  1  am  strong.  Do  I  want  to  live  p  What  kind  of  living 
will  it  be  when  you— oh,  Cathy  I  would  yew  like  to  live  with  your  soul 
in  the  grave  ?"j| 

The  life-long  love  and  previsionary  regrets  of  two  sisters,  each  at  the 
time  well  stricken  in  years,  were  touchingly  rendered  by  Joanna  Baillie  in 
the  Birthday  lines  to  her  sister  Agnes : 

•  Antony  and  Qeopatra,  Act  IV.  Sc.  12.  f  Elsie  Venner,  ch.  xxx. 

t  Life  of  Mary  Anne  Schimmelpennmck,  vol.  1.  p.  9. 

§  Wuthering  Heigbts,  ch.  xxii.  ||  Ibid.,  ch.  xv. 
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The  chaoge  of  ^ood  and  evil  to  abide. 

As  partners  liuVd,  lone  have  we  aide  by  side 

Otit  earthly  jonmey  held,  and  wl»o  can  say 

How  near  the  end  of  our  united  way  P 

By  nature's  course  not  distant. ;  sad  and  'reft 

Will  she  remain — the  lonely  pilpfrim  left. 

If  tboa  art  taken  first,  who  can  to  me 

Like  sister,  friend,  and  home-companion  be  P 

Or  who,  of  wonted  daily  kindness  sbom. 

Shall  feel  such  loss,  or  mourn  as  I  shall  mooni  P 

And  if  I  should  be  fated  first  to  leave 

This  earthly  bouse,  though  gentle  friends  may  grieve  .  .  . 

There  is  no  living  wight,  of  woman  bom, 

Who  then  shall  monm  for  me  as  thou  wilt  mourn.* 

Joanna  was  fated  to  go  first,  thocigh  not  for  years  and  years  after  this 
was  written ;  and  Agnes  lived  on  to  tell  the  hundredth  in  her  tale  of 
years. 

Antony  is  waiting  for  his  fTeedman,^Ero8,  to  despatch  him.  Eros  has 
aaked  to  say,  before  he  strikes  the  bloody  stroke,  farewell.  Tis  said. 
Shall  I  strike  now  p  he  asks.  Now,  Eros.  Why,  there  then — and  Eros 
himself  falls  on  the  sword  instead : 

— ^Thus  do  1  escape  the  sorrow 
Of  Antony's  deatb.f 

Horace  followed  very  closely  to  the  grave  the  kind  friend  and  patron 
to  whom  he  had  given,  in  one  of  his  odes,  a  '*  prophetic  promise"  to  that 
effect:  tiles  dies  utramque  ducet  rutVuim,^  he  had  assured  Mecaenaa; 
and  a  month  or  two,  by  way  of  interval,  is  no  excess  of  poetical  licence. 
There  is  an  admired  letter  of  Fenelon's  to  Destouches,  in  which  the 
henig^  prelate  says  how  desirable  it  would  be  *'  que  tous  les  bons  amis 
s'entendissent  pour  mpurir  ensemble  le  meme  jour" — and  he  mtes  Baucis 
and  Philemon  in  aid  of  his  thesis. 

It  is  a  beautiful  picture  W^ordsworth  draws  of  that  grave,  in  the 
Churchyard  among  the  Mountains,  which  encloses  the  household  of  the 
patriarch  of  the  Vale, — to  whose  unmolested  mansion  death  had  never 
come,  through  space  of  forty  years ;  sparing  both  old  and  young  in  that 
abode.  Suddenly  then  they  disappeared,  and  not  twice  had  fallen,  on 
those  high  peaks,  the  first  autumnal  snow,  before  the  greedy  visiting 
was  closed,  and  the  long-privileged  house  left  empty— swept  as  by  a 
plague. 

^Yet  no  rapacious  plague 

Had  been  among  them ;  all  was  gentle  death. 

One  after  one,  with  intervals  of  peace. 

A  happy  consummation !  an  accord 

Sweet,  perfect,  to  be  wished  for  1  save  that  here 

Was  something  which  to  mortal  sense  might  sound 

Like  harshness, — that  the  old  grey-headed  Sire, 

The  oldest,  he  was  taken  last ;  survived 

•  Joanna  Baillie's  MitcelUneous  Poems:  Lines  to  Agnes  BaiUie  on  her  birth 
day.  t  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Act  IV.  So.  12. 

X  2  Carm.  zvii.  8  Bq, 
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When  the  meek  Partner  of  bis  aee,  his  Son, 
His  Daughter,  and  that  late  and  nigh-prized  gift. 
His  little  smiling  Grandchild,  were  no  more. 

How  would  he  face  the  remnant  of  his  life  ?  the  neighbours  said.  What 
would  become  of  him  ?  But  Heaven  was  gracious ;  yet  a  little  while, 
and  this  Survivor,  with  his  *^  inward  hoard  of  unsunned  griefe,  too  many 
and  too  keen/' 

Was  overcome  by  unexpected  sleep 
In  one  blest  moment.  .  .  .  And  so, 
Their  lenient  term  of  separation  past. 
That  family  (whose  ^ves  you  tnere  behold) 
By  5et  a  higher  privilege  onoe  mcnre 
Were  gathered  to  each  other.* 

An  ingathering  that  realises  to  the  full  Burns's  prayer  (not  all  in  the 
spirit  or  style  of  Holy  Willie's)  for  a  household  he  counted  dear  to 
him: 

When  soon  or  late  they  reach  that  coast> 

O'er  life's  rough  ocean  driven. 
May  they  rejoice,  no  wand'rer  lost, 
A  Camily  m  Heaven  If 


"JE  SUIS  MTBUXr 

the  list  wobds  ov  quxsn  icabix  amblb. 

Bt  Louisa  Stuart  Costbllo. 

I. 
"Bbttbe!"    Sweet  spirit!  yes,  'tis  better  far 

Thou  shouldst  depart  while  none  around  thee  weep, 
No  pain,  no  parting  agony,  to  mar 

The  sacred  silence  of  thy  tranquil  sleep. 

n. 
"  Better !"    Yes,  better  than  the  toil  and  care 

That  mark'd  thy  life,  drawn  out  so  long  at  last : 
Thou  hadst  no  more  to  suffer  or  to  bear, 

Still'd  were  the  many  sorrows  of  the  past. 

*  The  Excurnon,  book  vii.  ,       v     i    *   *      i    •    i 

t  From  the  lines  left  by  Robert  Bums  m  the  room  where  he  slept  at  a  clerical 
friend's  house. 
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m. 

Eevered,  beloved  wert  thou  in  every  stage. 
Humble  whed  bigb,  submissive  when  brought  lev, 

A  bright  example  to  a  faltering  age — 
Great  in  vicissitudes  of  joy  and  woe ! 

IV. 

Oh,  Eranoe !  though  false  and  wayward  thou  hast  been, 
And  idly  vain  of  what  should  be  thy  shame. 

Be  proud  that  thou  couldst  once  proclaim  a  Queen 
Whose  virtues  might  exalt  tby  tamish'd  name ! 


Oh,  rranoe !  if  thou  hast  yet  a  tear  to  shed. 
If  thou  hast  not  forgot  all  days  of  yore. 

If  penitence  and  pity  are  not  dead. 
Lament  for  her — who  died  not  on  thy  shore ! 

VI. 

Insulted-^injured— ^iven  away  in  scorn 
Thou  wilt  look  back,  and  shudder  at  tbe  deed 

Wliich  banish'd  virtue  and  made  good  forlorn. 
And  left  no  higher,  greater  to  succeed. 

vn. 

Strong  in  thy  wilful  and  mistaken  pride. 
With  none  to  rule,  believing  thou  wert  free. 

Thy  bark  dash'd  rashly  on  without  a  guide, 
With  triumph  to  thy  foes,  and  wreck  to  thee ! 

vnL 

Weep  now  for  her,  without  a  crime  expell'd. 
To  whom  thou  couldst  deny  a  place  of  rest. 

Who  ask'd  from  strangers  what  tby  hand  withheld. 
And  died  in  peace  on  England's  tender  breast. 
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THBOWN  AWAY. 

BT  MBS.  ALFBED  M.  MUN8TEB. 

CHAPffEB  YI. 
LOTSBS'  QVABBXL8  ABB  MOT  ALWAYS  THB  BBHBWXBa  Off  LOTS. 

Next  day  Laara  was  left  alone  for  some  hours,  her  host  and  hostess, 
with  Colonel  Home,  having  gone  to  pay  some  visits  at  a  distance,  and 
Laara  was  busily  writing  to  her  father,  begging  that  he  would  write  to 
Lady  Lenox  appointing  a  day  on  which  he  would  come  to  take  her 
home. 

She  had  said  nothing  of  her  intention  to  any  one  in  the  house;  it  was 
the  fruit  of  her  uneasy  conscience,  for  she  was  terrified  at  her  half-under- 
stood feelings,  and  saw  no  right  path  but  that  which  should  bring  her 
home  as  soon  as  possible.  She  felt  that  it  was  not  the  not  having  seen 
and  spoken  to  Arthur  that  she  regretted,  but  his  havina;>  seen  her  alone 
with  Colonel  Home;  for  little  cause  as  he  had  hitherto  had  for  jealousy, 
she  knew  that  he  had  a  strong  bias  towards  the  feeling.  Then  all  even- 
ing, after  that  unfortunate  visit,  there  had  been  an  impalpable  something 
in  the  manner  of  Colonel  Home  which  had  at  once  caused  her  to  feel 
strangely  happy,  and  awakened  a  restless,  dissatisfied  feeling;  so  the  first 
thing  which  gave  her  comparative  peace  was  the  resolution  to  go  home 
without  any  unnecessary  delay.  She  had  almost  finished  her  letter,  when 
Arthur  was  announced,  and  Laura,  blushing  crimson  as  she  rose  to  re- 
ceive him,  feeling  half  indignant  at  his  being  displeased,  and  half  con- 
scious that  she  deserved  he  should  be  so,  determined  that  he  must  him- 
self take  the  offensive  if  he  meant  to  quarrel. 

•*  When  did  you  leave  home,  Arthur  ? — and  how  is  dear  Mrs.  Errol  ?" 

**  I  reached  Whitecliffe  on  Tuesday  night  by  the  last  train,  and  came 
here  as  early  as  possible  on  Wednesday  morning.'' 

**  Yes,  I  was  sorry  not  to  have  seen  you,  and  very  much  astonished." 

*'  If  I  were  to  take  the  evidence  of  my  own  eyes,  Laura,  I  was  not 
needed.** 

Laura  made  no  reply,  being  apparently  deeply  engaged  in  examining 
the  arrangement  of  the  beads  on  the  butterfly  pen-wiper.  Arthur  looked 
fixedly  at  her  for  a  minute,  and  then  rising  from  his  seat,  as  though  the 
impetuosity  of  his  feelings  would  not  allow  him  to  remain  quiet,  he  came 
up  to  Laura,  and  paused  for  an  instant  before  her.  She  still  kept  her  eyes 
downcast,  and  he  paced  up  and  down  the  room  in  silence. 

*'  Laura !"  he  burst  out  at  last,  '^  tell  me,  in  one  word,  has  little  more 
than  one  short  month  suflSced  to  make  you  false  to  me  ?  Have  you  for- 
gotten me  already?" 

He  was  going  too  fast  now  ;  there  really  had  not  been  much  mischief 
done,  and  had  he  spoken  mildly  and  reasonably,  Laura  would  have  felt 
herself  in  the  wrong,  not  because  of  anything  she  had  done,  but  because* 
of  the  half-acknowledged  repulsion  towards  him  and  attraction  towards 
another  of  which  she  had  been  dimly  conscious.  Now,  however,  Arthur 
had  so  far  outran  the  truth  that  Laura's  pride  was  in  arms. 

VOL.  LIX.  2  L 
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^  I  8oppo0e  yna  know  younelf  what  yoa  meuk^  Arthur.  I  will  not 
degrade  myself  by  guessing  it.  It  is  I  who  shoold  be  nngry ;  no  giil 
likes  to  be  made  the  subject  «f  eoesmeot  aa  svch  a  way  as  your  very  ex> 
traordinary  conduct  yesterday  has  caused  me  to  be." 

She  had  completely  turaed  the  tables  on  him,  and  he  answered : 

''  I  own  I  was  rash,  foolish,  rude;  but  when  I  saw  Colonel  Home,  a  pro- 
fessed lady-killer,  evidently  on  terms  i)i  the  most  familiar  intimacy  with 
you,  leaning  over  your  couch,  his  head  ck)se  to  yours,  I  really  £A  not 
know  what  I  was  dotog." 

'*  Yes,  and  of  course  your  first  impulse  was  to  make  youis^  and  me 
ridiculous.  As  to  the  man  you  call  a  '  lady-kilkr,'  I  aae  now  that  people 
flet  credit  for  many  things  they  do  woi  Reserve.  I  can  aasuie  yoa  he 
has  made  no  attempt  to  kill  me.** 

"  But,  Laura,  ant/  one  seeing  what  I  saw  that  day  must  have  thoaght 
as  I  thought.  An  indifferent  person,  even,  most  have  believed  that 
you  were  lovers ;  and  I,  who  can  scarcely  bear  the  idea  that  another  mm 
has  permission  even  to  look  at  you,  how  must  I  have  felt?" 

'*  How  you  mutt  have  lislt,  I  can  imagine  from  your  oooduet;  how 
yoa  ought  to  have  felt,  b  quite  another  affiur.  I  can  see  no  wrong  to 
you  in  resting  on  a  sofa  while  a  gentleman  sat  on  the  grass  somewhew 
at  hand  and  read  to  me.** 

''  He  was  not  sitting  on  the  grass,  at  least  while  I  was  there.  He  Bosa 
up  and  leaned  over  you,  and  you  were  both  reading  together."   - 

Laura's  ready  blushes  flashed  up,  like  northern  lights  in  the  sky. 

**  Oh  1"  she  said,  *'  I  remember  now ;  a  little  ladybird  had  alighted  at 
the  open  page,  and  he  was  showing  it  to  me.'' 

And  then  Arthur's  penitence  became  as  exaggerated  as  his  anger. 
Some  one  says,  *<  No  lover  or  husband  should  ever  utterly  humble  himself 
to  implore  his  lady's  forgiveness,  for  the  gentle  sex  has  no  discretioa  in 
the  use  of  power.'' 

Be  this  u  it  may,  considered  as  a  general  princifJe,  in  this  partioalar 
case  Arthur's  self-abasement  had  the  efiect  of  making  Laoia  impatient 
with  him,  and  not  half  so  angry  as  she  had  been  at  her  own  involuntaiy 
backsliding. 

**  There  now,  Arthur,  that  will  quite  do ;  it  is  all  right,  I  suppose ;  bat 
you  should  have  loved  a  Mahommedan  woman,  who  would  have  gone 
about  the  world  in  an  impenetrable  veil." 

*'  Oh,  dear  Laura !  when  you  are  really  my  own  you  shall  do  as  yew 
choose ;  but  until  then  can  you  wonder  that  1  fear  to  lose  you?" 

"  So  far  as  I  know,  no  one  but  yourself  wants  me ;  mm  fdr  raj  omi 
part,  if  my  feeling  pleasure  in  the  society  of  a  man  like  Colonel  Hosaa 
IS  to  set  you  off  bto  a  fury,  I  only  wish  I  had  never  left  home;  and  oh  I 
I  dOfl  do  wish  it." 

And  suddenly,  without  any  previous  symptoms  of  softening,  I^unrm 
broke  down  at  once,  and  leaning  her  face  on  the  arm  of  the  coiieh»  eoio^ 
and  sobbed  with  all  the  abandon  of  a  child.     In  vain  did  Arthur  easa 
the  office  of  consoler,  he  found  himself  very  firmly  though  gently  repolaed 
and  presently  the  unusual  weakness  passed,  and  Laura  lifted  her  face  an 
looked  at  her  companion. 

'*  Now,  Arthur,  I  shall  not  do  that  again.     I  don't  Jcnow  hosr  it  liap 
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rmedy  but  I  think  my  nerves  have  never  been  quite  strong  since  that  fall 
had ;  and  I  have  written  to  papa  to  come  for  me,  and  I  hope  it  will  all 
be  right." 

*'  Oh  yes !  Indeed,  there  was  nothing  wrong  but  my  own  jealous  fancy. 
I  ought  to  have  known  you  better." 

''  How  could  you,  when  I  don't  know  myself  ?" 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?** 

**  I  scarcely  know;  if  I  find  out,  I  shall  tell  you.'* 
'  ''  Laura,  you  are  very  much  changed.     Perhaps  the  change  may  be  an 
improvement;  but,  as  it  seems  to  put  you  fiirther  from  me,  I  cannot  think 
it  so.     You  have  grown  from  a  child  into  a  woman*" 

**  And  is  it  not  time  ?"  she  said,  gravely.  "  I  have  been  too  long  a 
child,  drifting  with  the  stream,  widiout  purpose  or  resolution.  But  the 
things  of  childhood  have  left  me  now." 

"  I  had  rather  you  were  still  the  Laura  of  old." 

**  That  is  a  pity,  for  the  chancy  was  inevitable." 

*^  Laura,  you  seem  to  be  drifting  away  from  me.  It  has  been  so  long 
since  I  have  seen  you,  and  to-day  you  have  not  given  me  one  kiss." 

"  Please  don't  ask  for  it,  Arthur.  I  suppose  you  have  a  right  to  it  if 
you  choose,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  give  it  you.  Lam  changed,  and  where 
the  difference  is  I  cannot  tell,  for  in  one  thing  I  can  never  change.  I 
love  you  as  I  have  always  done ;  better,  indeed,  I  think.  Oh,  Arthur, 
forgive  mef  I  have  been  petulant,  ungenerous,  and  in  some  measure  un- 
truthful, but  I  do  love  you.  I  would  do  almost  anything  to  save  you 
from  sorrow.  But  no,  you  must  not  want  to  kiss  me.  I  wish  you  were 
my  own  brother,  Arthur.     Oh !  how  happy  I  should  be  then  1" 

Arthur  was  touched,  flattered,  and  wounded  all  at  once ;  the  innocent 
honest  eyes  fixed  on  his  face,  the  voice  trembling  with  earnestness,  and 
the  affectionate  words,  made  his  heart  yearn  towards  this  guileless  crea- 
ture. But  he  did  not  want  to  be  her  brother.  Not  he !  Brother,  in- 
deed !  And  thus  her  last  words  acted  on  him  like  a  deluge  of  ice-cold 
water. 

<^  Nearer  and  dearer  than  any  brother,  my  Laura,"  he  said.  <'  No 
brother  could  so  cherish  and  cling  to  a  sister  as  I  will  to  you.  Husband 
and  wife  is  a  closer  and  tenderer  iK>nd  than  brother  and  sister.  And  now 
surely  you  will  give  me  that ** 

''  I  said  no,  and  I  mean  no.  And  yet,  Arthur,  I  should  like  to  throw 
myself  into  your  arms,  and  tell  you  all  that  is  in  my  mind  (if  you  were 
my  brother,  that  is).     You  might  understand  it,  although  I  do  not." 

''Pray  do  it,  then,  Laura.  I  am  quite  ready — for  all  except  the 
brotherhood." 

"Don't  be  silly,  Arthur;  and  don't  laugh  at  me,  for  I  am  very 
serious." 

"  So  am  I ;  quite  serious,  I  assure  ^ou." 

"  You  provoke  me.  Don't  strike  attitudes,  Arthur.  It  is  very  cruel  of 
you  when  I  am  so  much  in  earnest" 

*'  At  all  events,  Laura,  we  are  all  right  a^ain.  I  was  a  suspicious, 
blundering  idiot ;  but  all  the  same,  you  must  keep  that  colonel  (whom  I 
detest,  by  the  way)  at  arm's  length.  And  I  am  so  gkd  you  mean  to  go 
home.     When  does  your  father  come  ?" 

2l2 
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"  I  ha?e  only  just  written  to  him ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  come 
as  soon  as  he.  has  written  to  Lady  Lenox.** 

"  Somebody  coming,"  said  Arthur,  looking  out  of  the  window.  *<  A 
carriage.** 

Laura  bent  forward. 

''  It  is  our  carriage  returning.  They  did  not  expect  to  be  home  till 
dinner,  which  was  ordered  later  than  usual.  I  suppose  they  ha^e  not  gone 
so  far  as  they  intended.** 

**  I  think  1  shall  go.     I  made  such  a  fool  of  myself  yesterday.** 

'^  Just  as  you  please,'*  said  Laura. 

«  No ;  after  all,  I  shall  stay." 

Laura  did  not  answer,  but  m  her  secret  heart  she  earnestly  wished  that 
he  would  go,  for  she  felt  an  undefined  uncomfortable  sensation,  which 
made  her  wish  to  avert  a  meeting  between  the  two  young  men. 

However,  Arthur  stayed,  and  taking  a  seat  by  the  table,  began  to  turn 
over  a  volume  of  beautiful  engravings ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  host  and 
hostess,  with  Colonel  Home,  entered  the  room.  Proper  introductions  took 
place,  and  Arthur  was  asked  to  remain  to  dinner.  He  pleaded  his  morning 
dress,  but  was  overruled. 

'*  We  shall  none  of  us  dress  to-day,  to  keep  you  in  countenance,*'  said 
Sir  Thomas.  "  Home,  here,  is  an  exquisite  of  the  first  water,  and  will 
look  on  it  as  a  fearful  penance  to  dine  in  a  morning  coat,  but  he  must 
manage  for  once.'* 

^  I  shall  not  mind  it  at  all,"  said  the  colonel,  magnanimously. 

''  I  am  sorry  to  upset  all  your  arrangements  in  this  way,"  replied 
Arthur ;  **  but  if  I  were  to  return  to  Whitecliffe  to  dress,  I  could  not  be 
here  again  before  nine  o'clock." 

"Nonsense!"  cried  the  hostess,  laughing.  <*  Eide  twenty-four  miles! 
I  am  sure  it  is  quite  twelve  miles  to  Whitecliffe." 

''  Not  much  more  than  eight,  my  lady." 

*'  I  am  sure  you  are  mistaken,  Sir  Thomas.  I  heard  Handcock  say  it 
was  twelve." 

"  You  must  have  been  dreaming,  and  Handcock  is  a  fool." 

**  I  was  not  dreaming,  Sir  Thomas;  and  Handcock  is  a  thoroughly  re- 
spectable man,  with  (for  a  man)  an  unusually  large  portion  of  common 


From  which  dispute  Laura  understood  perfectly  that  there  was  a  dis- 
cordant element  present.  How  much  further  the  controversy  might  not 
have  gone  it  is  impossible  to  say,  for  Colonel  Home,  laughing,  said : 

**  As  Mr.  Enrol  does  not  mean  to  go  there  just  now,  perhaps  we  had 
better  adjourn  the  debate.     I  think  Miss  Charlton  looks  tired." 

<<  Yes,  indeed  she  does,"  exclaimed  the  old  lady.  **  Laura,  my  dear, 
you  must  lie  down  for  an  hour  or  two.  Sir  Thomas,  give  her  your  arm 
on  that  side,  and  I  will  take  this." 

The  young  men  offered  their  services,  which  were  peremptorily  rejected, 
and  they  were  ordered  to  entertain  each  other. 

<<  What  business  had  he  to  know  whether  she  looked  tired  or  not  ?"  was 
Arthur*s  thought. 

"  At  least  I  have  managed  to  get  her  out  of  his  way,"  was  the  colonel's. 
But  he  was  too  much  a  man  of  the  world  to  be  otherwise  than  perfectly 
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suave  and  pleasant,  and  he  performed  bis  duty  as  deputy  host  in  die  most 
satisfactory  manner. 

Arthur,  it  has  been  sud^  had  ladylike  tastes,  and  was  conversant  with 
china  in  all  its  varieties,  so  that  the  extraordinarily  large  and  varied  col- 
lection which  surrounded  them  served  as  material  for  conversation  until 
the  return  of  their  hosts.  Then  the  gentlemen  sallied  forth  to  see  the 
grounds,  and  the  views,  and  the  beds  of  late  autumnal  roses ;  and  as  Sir 
Thomas  soon  foand  that  Arthur  was  himself  a  rose-gprower,  they  became 
involved  in  an  animated  discussion  on  budding  and  grafting,  and  all  the 
other  mysteries  of  the  craft,  and  the  colonel  found  himself  quite  ignored,  to 
which  he  was  not  accustomed.  After  a  time  he  loitered  behind,  and  finally 
disappeared,  betaking  himself  to  the  house,  where,  armed  with ''  Buckled 
History  of  Civilisation,"  he  entrenched  himself  in  an  easy-chair,  and  doubt- 
less gave  the  author  all  the  thoughtful  consideration  which  Mr.  Ruskin 
recommends  for  the  proper  comprehension  of  one's  studies,  for  the  same 
page  he  had  at  first  opened  was  still  beneath  his  eyes  when  Lady  Lenox 
came  in,  fully  half  an  hour  after  he  had  first  taken  up  his  position. 

<^  You  here  ?*'  she  said,  briskly.  '*  I  thought  you  were  out  with  the 
others." 

^'No;  I  have  been,  but  country  visiting  is  an  exhaustive  process, 
although  we  were  especially  fortunate  in  finding  so  many  people  oat. 
And  Sir  Thomas  and  Mr.  Errol  did  not  want  me,  they  are  deep  in  roses^ 
and  I  know  nothing  about  them,  further  than  that  they  grow  in  some  un- 
accountable manner,  and  k>ok  pretty  and  smell  sweetly.  But  I  really 
think,  after  all,  the  artificial  ones  are  best ;  the  Parisians  make  them  so 
exquisitely  now;  and  then  they  last  longer.*' 

**  What  on  earth  are  you  talking  about  p" 

«  Roses,  dear  lady." 

"Roses!" 

"  Yes,  roses,  fair  echo.  But,  in  sad  sober  earnest,  I  think  I  shall  leave 
you  to-morrow.     I  ought  to  have  been  away  before  now." 

She  sat  down  opposite  him,  and  looked  fixedly  at  him  for  a  minute. 

**  What's  the  meaning  of  that  ?  You  were  to  have  stayed  here  till 
our  departure  for  Kent,  and  that  will  not  be  for  a  month  yet." 

*'  Quite  true ;  but  are  ladies  alone  to  have  the  privilege  of  altering  their 
minds  ?" 

^*  Men  should  at  least  know  their  own  reasons  for  doing  it" 

*'  But  suppose  I  do  know  mine?" 

*'  That  will  not  satisfy  me.     I  must  know  them  too." 

**  Oh !  I  think  you  must  be  content  with  the  mere  fact  that  I  feel  I 
ought  to  go." 

^'  It  won't  do  at  all ;  but  I  suppose  you^  are  tired  of  us,  or  we  have 
offetided  you." 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind,  and  you  know  it.  Indeed,  I  am  tolerably  sure 
you  know  quite  well  why  I  wish  to  go." 

She  paused,  still  looking  at  him. 

^  Well,"  she  said  at  length,  "  I  suppose  it's  not  to  be  helped.  I  don't 
see  that  I  ought  to  wish  to  do  anything  in  the  matter.  That's  a  nice 
young  fellow,  but — at  all  events  I  don't  think  she  cares  about  him,  not  in 
thai  way.     It  was  a  suitable  thing,  and  he  is  very  fond  of  her,  and  she 
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knew  nothing  abonil  the  matter,  and  she  is  such  a  gentle  thing.  I  daie 
say  she  would  have  said  '  Yes,'  all  the  same,  rather  than  ^ve  pain  to  him 
and  his  mother,  who  has  been  Kke  a  mother  to  her  since  she  lost  her 
own. 

<<  And  so  I  had  better  go?^ 

**  Perhaps  you  ought.  But  I  am  Tery  sorry  en  all  accounts.  Tou  would 

have  snitea  her  so  much  better;  and  she  is  the  very ^But  it's  no  use 

talking  about  it.^ 

**No,  notany.** 

"  I  don't  think  you'll  break  your  heart,  however.'' 

*^  No.  '  Men  have  died  and  worms  have  eaten  them,  but  not  for  love.^ 
And  I  am  not  quite  so  far  gone  as  to  sigh  my  heart  out.  Indeed,  I  had 
thought  I  was  too  old  for  any  such  foUy,  but  *  the  older  fool,  the  worse 
fool,'  as  the  old  proverb  runs.  Tou'U  settle  it  with  Sir  Thomas.  Say 
nothing  about  <Aif,  if  yOn  can  help  it.  And  I'll  leave  to-morrow 
night." 

^  I  wish  she  had  never  come  here,  much  as  I  like  her.*^ 

^  I  wish  it  too.  And  yet — I  don't  know.  What  a  fool  you  must 
think  me!" 

*^  It's  all  my  own  fault.  I  wished  it  from  the  first,  and  I  could  have 
beaten  Lucy  Charlton  when  she  told  me  the  girl  was  engaged." 

^  I  think  III  go  down  to  the  beach.  I  have  something  of  a  headache; 
afad  don't  blame  yourself,  for  you  might  have  had  a  hundred  girls  here, 
and  I  should  have  been  fancy  free." 

**  Yes,  but  I  had  not  a  hundred  girls  here^  and  the  hundred  and  first 
has  finished  you." 

*'  Not  so  bad  as  that— quit  i.  I  shall  win  through.  Tm  only  hit  in  the 
wing." 

It  was  a  very  uncomfortable  dinner  for  all  parties.  Laura's  delicate 
perceptions  felt  something  malign  in  the  mental  atmosphere,  and  she  was 
embarrassed  between  her  desire  to  be  friendly  as  usual  with  Colonel 
Home  and  her  fear  of  arousing  Arthur's  jealousy.  The  colonel  was  pre- 
occupied, Arthur  observant,  and,  whatever  had  passed  between  Sir  Thomas 
and  his  wife,  they  looked  ill  at  ease.  Languid  and  forced  the  talk  went 
on,  and  as  soon  as  the  dessert  was  put  on  the  table,  her  ladyship  and 
Laura  rose  to  go.  Arthur  advanced  to  offer  his  aid  to  the  latter,  but 
Colonel  Home  was  first,  and  as  Lady  Lenox  was  in  advance  of  them,  he 
said,  as  they  crossed  the  hall : 

*'  I  am  so  glad  I  shall  leave  you  so  far  recovered  before  I  go.  I  leave 
to*morrow  night." 

<(  Do  you?"  she  said,  quietly  enough;  but  the  words  seemed  hardly  to 
be  possible  to  her,  and  she  best  knew  the  deadly  sickness  that  came  over 
her  for  a  moment. 

**  Yes,  I  ought  to  go.  I  ought  to  have  gone  when  you  came.  It's  of 
little  use  now,  but  still  I  shall  go."' 

She  said  nothing,  and  with  the  tenderest  care  he  arranged  her  cushions 
and  footstool ;  then,  giving  her  hand  a  light  pressure,  he  returned  to  the 
dining-room,  where  Arthur  received  him  with  a  look  of  defiance  and 
wrath,  and  Sir  Thomas  sat  with  a  very  queer  look  on  his  puckered  face. 

"  We  shall  lose  Colonel  Home  to-morrow,  Laura." 

*'  Yes,  he  said  so." 
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•'Kdhetellyou?'* 

"  Oh !  there's  no  moon  till  twrelve  to-nfgtil  Perhaps  I  ought  to  ask 
Mr.  Errol  to  stay.     Should  yon  wish  it  T* 

^  TeB^no.  rlease^  don't  ask  mej  Lady  Lenor.  I>o  whatever  you 
think  right"  . 

'*  Well,  you  see,  he  has  a  kind  of  right  to  be  asked,  you  being  here, 
fer  I  saw  you  had  quite  made  up  your  huff.  But,  Colonel  Home's  last 
day !  No,  I  don't  think  I  shall  ask  him.  Sir  Thoma»  probably  will, 
Aough.** 

^  Perhaps  so.** 

*'  Yes,  it's  very  likely.  He's  rather  wearing  to  me^  that  lover  of  yours, 
Laura.    We  don't  seem  to  get  on  at  a)L'^ 

**  I  suppose  he  feeis  you  don't  Sko  him."' 

**  A  sure  way  to  secure  that  I  shall  noi  Cke  him.  I  hate  your  touchy, 
suspicious  people." 

**  I  don^t  tmnk  you  do  hun  justice.'' 

'^Oh!  weHl  not  quarrel  about  his  perfections:  I  must  go  and  see 
whether  the  sashes  or  the  soulii  conservatory  are  aO  cfosed;  there's  frost 
at  night  now,  and  that  witl  not  suit  the  camentas.'" 

She  went  ofi^  and  Laura  was  left  to  her  own  thoughts.  Over  and  oyer 
l^fain  she  said  to  herself,  '*  He  is  going  awa^.**  And  she  tried'  to  think 
tniat  it  was  nothing — must  be  nothing  to  her.  She  tried  to  fix' her 
thoughts  on  Arthur,  on  her  own  approaching  departure,  on  anything  but 
the  one  subject;  but  she  could  only  feel  more  and  more  clearly  that 
Cofonel  Home's  going  was  to  her  a  grief  that  admitted  of  no  consolation. 
''  Why  did  I  ever  come  here  ?"  she  thought.     *'  What  can  he  care  for  a 

£*rl  like  me  ?"  But  ber  secret  heart  told  her  he  did  care  ;  for  you  see 
e  delicate  honour  which  ordered  the  colonel  to  leave  Cragsmere  had  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  forbid  those  gentle  insinuating  attentions  which 
are,  perhaps,  more  efficacious  than  open  love-making,  neither  had  it 
iiaterdicted  those  whispered  words  in  the  hall;  and,  further,  when  the 
gentleman  came  into  the  drawing-room,  I  presume  the  colonel  thought 
the  sacrifice  of  inclination  on  which  he  had  determined  deserved  some 
compensation,  for  he  at  once  opened  the  chess-table,  and  so  placing  it 
and  the  stand  which  held  a  lamp  as  to  shut  Laura  in  from  any  approaches 
but  his  own,  he  placed  the  pieces,  as  if  he  had  had  a  previous  arrange- 
ment with  her,  and  they  began  to  play. 

Arthur  looked  on  angrily  for  a  snort  time,  and  endeavoured  to  keep  up 
the  semblance  of  conversation  with  his  entertainers,  but  that  soon  died 
away,  for  they  also  were  engrossed  in  watching  the  game  going  on  at  the 
other  side  of  the  room.  As  for  Laura,  wretched  with  a  misery  she  had 
never  before  known,  she  felt  clearly  enough  that  Arthur  was  revy  angiy, 
but  she  was  desperate,  and  did  not  care.  A  bad  player  at  the  best,  now 
she  allowed  bishops,  pawns,  and  queen  to  stand  undefended ;  but  her 
antagonist's  play  was  to  prolong  the  game,  not  to  beat  her;  and  when 
she  made  a  long  pause,  fancying  that  she  was  considering  what  she  had 
better  do,  her  mind  still  ran,  not  on  the  desperate  position  of  her  men, 
but  on  her  own  forlorn  state,  Arthur  addressed  some  frigid  remark  to 
her. 
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<'  Please,  Mr.  Errpl,"  interposed  Colonel  Home,  **  yon  may  not  epcnl 
our  game.  Talking  to  t»  is  stricdy  forHdden/'  And  the  blandest  smile 
possible  accompani^  this  speech. 

'<  I  think  it  is  quite  time  I  were  on  the  road,**  sidd  Arthur,  shortly 
afterwards.  <<  May  I  ring  for  my  horse,  Sir  Thomas?  Laura,  have  you 
any  message  for  Charlif  o^  or  the  abbey  ?  I  go  home  by  the  first  train 
to-morrow." 

*'  I  did  not  think  you  were  going  so  soon.  No,  thank  you,  Arthur,  I 
have  no  message." 

'*  Please  say  to  Mr.  Charlton  and  our  niece  that  we  shall  keep  Laura 
till  we  go  to  kent,  which  will  be  in  three  weeks  or  a  month.  We  shall 
take  her  home  on  our  way.'* 

"  She  seems  to  enjoy  herself  here,  indeed !"  answered  Arthur,  some- 
what savagely.  **  It  would  be  a  sad  pity  to  take  her  away.  Good  nighty 
Lady  Lenox.  Many  thanks  for  your  kindness.  Good  night,  Sir  Thomas. 
Good  night  !*'  with  a  Grandisonian  bow  to  Colonel  Home.  And  then 
advancing,  he  leaned  over  the  sofa,  and  putting  one  arm  round  Laura,  he 
kissed  her  once,  twice,  thrice,  and,  with  a  glare  at  the  colonel,  who  re- 
turned it  with  handsome  interest,  Arthur  left  the  room,  and  Sir  Thomas 
went  with  him,  and  Laura  covered  her  face  and  went  off  into  a  fit  of 
hysterical  crying. 

"  Colonel  Home,  fo  away.  Not  that  way"  (as  he  moved  towards  the 
door- by  which  the  owers  had  gone).  "  Go  by  the  conservatory,  and  stay 
there  for  a  while." 

The  colonel  was  very  pale,  and  took  two  or  three  steps  towards  the 
class  doors ;  but  he  returned,  and  taking  one  of  Laura's  hands  firom  her 
&ce,  he  said : 

*'  JOon't  cry  so,  Laura.  I  cannot  bear  it.  Forgive  me  if  I  have  been 
the  cause  of  this  annoyance ;  but,  the  last  night  I  should  be  with  you,  I 
thought  it  no  harm  to  engross  your  attention.  Jffe  will  have  you  always. 
Are  you  angry  with  me  ?" 

^'  Come,  come !  no  foolery  of  this  kind,"  cried  her  ladyship,  at  her 
wits'  end.     "  Go  away,  as  I  told  you."  *  ^ 

Laura  could  not  speak,  but  the  hand  which  the  colonel  held  gave  one 
fftint  flutter,  which  I  presume  satisfied  him,  for  he  bent  over  and  kissed  it, 
and  then  obeyed  the  command  he  bad  received ;  and  Laura  laid  her  head 
on  the  shoulder  of  her  friend  and  had  her  cry  out.  By-and-by  the  sobs 
were  stayed,  and  half-whispered  talk  went  on,  the  result  of  which  was 
that  when  Laura  was  going  to  bed,  she  took  her  letter  to  her  father  from 
the  hall  table  and  burnt  it.  If  Colonel  Home  went,  there  was  no'  need 
for  her  to  go ;  and,  furthermore',  it  would  be  so  unpleasant  to  meet 
Arthur  at  home  just  now,  till  her  mind  was  settled  and  her  part  taken. 
Her  head  and  heart  were  aching,  and,  though  angry,  mortifieo,  and  hurt 
beyond  expression  at  Arthur's  last  action,  yet  through  all  she  felt  sorry 
and  pamea  for  him. 
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Of  all  the  sights  in  and  aronnd  the  Holj  Ciiy,  that  undoubtedlj 
which  causes  the  most  surprise,  and  is  most  at  variance  with  pre- 
conceived opinions,  is  the  aspect  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Illustrated  Bibles, 
panoramic  views,  or  photographs,  have  stamped  the  salient  features  of 
the  neighbourhood  firmly  on  the  imagination  in  general,  and  the  tra- 
veller feels  comj^arativelj  en  pays  de  connaitaance  in  approaching  the 
Jaffa  Gate,  or  nding  past  Aosalom's  tomb.  But  the  outloek  to  the 
east  from  the  height^  of  Scopus  or  Olivet  has  been  unprovided  for  by 
expectation ;  the  ilUomened  waters  form  the  one  enlivening  feature  in 
the  drear,  stony  landscape ;  their  sparkling  blue  relieves  the  dun  hil- 
locks that  roll  one  upon  another  from  the  foot  of  Olivet  to  the  shore 
of  the  lake,  and  the  weird  outline  of  the  Moabite  mountains  on  the 
farther  shore. 

At  whatever  time  the  pilgrim  may  visit  Jerusalem,  the  three  days* 
tour  to  the  Dead  Sea  via  the  monastery  of  Mar  Saba  and  home  by 
Jericho,  or  reversing  the  route,  is  a  matter  of  course.  And  happy 
those  who  make  it,  as  we  made  it,  in  the  coolness  of  latter  October, 
for  at  the  time  when  the  Holy  Places  are  most  resorted  to,  viz.  at  Easter, 
the  heat  in  the  deeply-sunk  valley  of  the  Jordan  is  terrific.  It  is  an 
excursion  to  be  made  with  feelings  that  amount  to  awe,  for  it  comprises 
association  sufficient  to  afford  meditation  for  a  lifetime. 

On  the  momiug  after  our  arrival  in  Jerusalem,  we  had  been  taken 
by  the  American  consul  to  the  top  of  Scopus,  and  the  sight  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  the  thicket  that  marked  the  course  of  the  Jordan, 
made  us  long  to  get  down  there,  and  examine  more  closely  the  many 
wonders  disclosed  to  us  in  that  glorious  view.  The  view  from  Scopus 
would  be  accounted  magnificent  in  extent  anywhere :  it  may  safely  be 
called  the  most  interestmg  view  in  the  world,  commanding  as  it  does, 
on  one  side,  the  whole  *of  Jerusalem,  the  valleys  that  surround,  and 
the  hills  that  stand  round  about  it,  from  Neby  Samwil  and  Gtibeah  on 
the  north-west  to  the  range  of  Olivet  on  the  east,  and  away  to  the 
Frank  mountain  on  the  south,  overlooking  Hebron ;  on  the  other  side, 
the  deep  trench  along  which  Jordan  flows,  hidden  by  clumps  of  trees 
and  underwood,  opening  out  into  the  brigbt  expanse  of  the  Sea, 
which,  on  the  day  we  saw  it  for  the  first  time,  was  dancing  in  the 
sunlight. 

Alas !  the  journey  to  the  Dead  Sea  is  now  shorn  of  much  of  its 
romance.  There  is  no  lon^r  the  delight  t>f  patting  yourself  under  the 
protection  of  some  victorious  sheikh,  ready  to  do  battle  a  owtrance 
for  you  against  all  comers.  The  visit  is  carried  on  upon  the  same 
methods  as  Mr.  Cook's  excursions.  There  is  an  appointed  tariff, 
and  upon  payment  of  it  guides  are  meted  out  to  you  as  they  might  be 
at  Chamounix  or  Zermatt. 

We  paid  a  napoleon  apiece.  It  is  certainly  cheaper  yet  than  the 
ascent  of  a  Swiss  mountain,  and  six  very  durty-looking  Arabs  were 
appointed  to  us,  highly  armed  and  pictoriaUy  arrayed.  With  our  two 
muleteers,  our  dragoman,  our  cook,  and  our  two  selves,  my  companion 
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being  an  American  gentleman  from  the  Ear  West,  whose  delight  was  in 
reding  constantly  the  hig  distance  he  was  off  from  his  hig  coontry, 
we  sallied  forth,  a  respeetahly  large  eandcaxhe,  from  the  Jaffa  QsJbe. 

We  rode  along  the  yallej  of  i^nnom.  On  our  right,  far  abore  and 
Btanting  baelrvraTder  than  it  did  of  old,  when  the  buildings  of  the  city 
CBme  down  typdn  the  talley  more,  was  the  wall  of  Z\<m ;  behind  it,  the 
ArmeBian  quarter.  On  the  other  side  of  the  valley  liea  the  Hill  of 
Evil  Counsel,  the  vast  sepulchral  pits  whieh  bear  the  name  of  Aort* 
duna,  and  tbe^  Eefuge  for  aged  Jews  built  by  Bit  Moses  Monteftore. 
At  the  iNMiDh-eastem  comer  of  the  city  the  rdley  ia  intersected  bv 
snether  near  the  fountain  of  En  Sogel,  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  whicn 
sweeps  betweeir  the  chain  of  Ohret  and  the  ridge  of  Moriah,  «nd  to  the 
west  opena  owl  on  to  the  plain-country,  over  which  passes  the  path  to 
Bethleiieffi.  We  followed  up  the  same  valley  we  had  threadea  since 
leaving  the  gate,  which  soon  turns  abruptly  to  the  left;  among  the  hilb 
which  shut  out  the  view  of  Jerusalem. 

The  descent  was  rapid,  and  till  we  came  to  the  turning'  the 
view  back  towards  the  angle  of  the  Zion  wall,  standing  at  the  very 
edge  of  a  considerable  precipice,  was  striking  in  the  extreme,  causinff 
one  to  realise  the  accuracy  of  Scripture  expressions  as  to  the  proud 
situation  of  the  City  of  God.  It  is  firom  tnis  point  alone,  perhaps, 
that  it  is  brought  home  to  one ;  for  from  the  Mount  of  Olives  one 
looks  down  upon  the  Temple  area,  and,  in  consec^uence,  the  fall  of  the 
ground  into  the  valley  of  the  Kidrcm  is  dwarfed ;  and  the  Jaflh  and 
Damascus  roads  approach  the  city  nearly  on  a  level.  The  farther  we 
xode  the  more  grandly  did  the  walls  cut  the  sky  line,  till  the  turn  of 
the  gorge  deprived  us  of  this  evidence  of  civilisation,  and  plunged  us 
into  true  Jud»an  desolation. 

following  the  valley  of  the  Kidron,  the  path  lay  along  the  brook, 
or  rather  its  stony  course— for  now,  except  in  the  rainy  season  of 
spring,  the  stream  is  dry — the  gorge  narrowed,  and  hardly  a  vestige 
cf  vegetation  cheered  us,  though  in  the  earl/  year  we  heard  these 
ferbicMing  precipices  were  a  blaze  of  colour  from  wild  flowers.  Now, 
therein  no  colour  but  what  is  given  by  the  yellow  sandy  rock  and  occa- 
sional tufts  of  Syrian  thorn.  Our  Arabs,  wben  we  had  got  out  of 
sight  of  the  town,  became  very  demonstrative,  and  danced  about  to 
snd  fro  on  the  narrow  path,  screeching  their  own  peculiarly  ear- 
piefcing  yell,  and  brandishing  their  arms.  We  suspected  this  display 
of  eotUewr  loeale ;  and  it  certainly  had  a  non-natural,  theatrical  air,  as 
if  got  up  for  our  special  behoof,  and  tending  towards  hacksheeth.  It 
is  eertainly  an  immense  damper  to  the  pleasure  of  Eastern  travelling, 
the  ever-present,  idea  that  every  little  courtesy  on  the  part  of  those 
around  you  has  its  price,  and  sounds  in  damages  immensely  dispro* 
portionate  to  the  benefit  enjoyed. 

^  We  had  left  Haiiser's  Hotel  after  an  early  breakfast,  and  after  a 
six  hours'  ride,  principally  at  a  foot's  pace,  we  reached  our  resting- 
place  for  the  night,  the  Greek  convent  of  Mar  Saba.  We  had  been 
terribly  Tincomfortable  on  our  hard  saddles,  with  the  mid-day  sun  beat- 
ing on  our  white  umbrellas ;  but  all  was  swallowed  up  in  wonder  at 
the  magnificent  savagery  of  the  gorge  for  the  last  half  hour.  The 
vaBey  had  up  to  this  point  been  simply  wild  and  featureless ;  it  be- 
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came  now  s  mocmtKm  pa»8,  which,  taken  as  a  whole,  no  Alpine  marvel 
conld  surpass.  Its  weird  grandeur  and  utter  barrenness  were  ex- 
pressed in  its  name,  the  YaUej  of  !Fire.  Beddish  yeilow  cliffs  shut  in 
the  bed  of  the  torrent,  for  which  alone  there  wasr  room  beneath.  Thef 
were  honeycombed  with  curious  holes,  and  about  a  third  of  the  way  m, 
on  the  right  side,  jammed  on  to  a  ledge  of  the  cliif,  its  outer  wall  one  with 
the  wall  of  the  yailey,  stood  the  monastery.  We  rode  in  single  ffle  up 
the  path,  approached  it  at  the  back,  delirered  in  our  credentials  from 
the  authorities  at  Jerusalem,  and  were  admitted.  No  female  has  eter 
entered  within  the  walls,  and  many  a  British  pilgrim  of  the  other  sex 
has,  in  pitching  her  tent  among  the  jackals  outside,  railed  at  the  tm« 
gallantry  of  the  Mar  Saba  monks.  We  were  established  in  a  Isn^e 
ffuest-chamber,  furnished  fdl  round  with  dirans.  One  of  the  monks, 
Drought  us  glasses  of  raki  and  figs,  which  is  the  staple  of  their  fare* 
and  most  courteously  assisted  the  cook  we  luxurious  Westerns  bad 
brought  with  us  in  preparing  our  meat  dinner,  wftfa  the  worthy  monkv 
it  beine  a  perpetual  jowf  mai^e.  They  then  took  us  over  the  build- 
ings. Which  are  very  extensive  and  for  the  most  part  newly  built,  and 
from  every  part  of  which  there  is  a  giddy  view  right  down  into  the 
depths  of  the  ravine.  There  are  some  ghastly  associations  attached  tor 
this  strange  place.  Many  times  has  the  monastery  been  laid  open  to 
pillage  and  its  inmates  to  massacre,  and  its  strone  natural  position 
caused  it  to  figure  often  in  the  wars  of  Ibrahim  Pasha.  The  shrine  of 
the  founder,  St.  Saba — the  institution  claims  an  existence  of  fourteen 
hundred  years — ^has  a  little  chapel  to  itself;  the  larger  church  con- 
tains pictures  of  the  scenes  of  blood  the  convent  haa  witnessed,  and  is 
gorgeously  decorated.  Bussia  has  spent  lavishly,  both  here  and  in 
the  Greek  Church  at  Bethlehem,  ever  anxious  to  keep  alive  her  prea- 
t^e  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  to  show  the  zeal  of  her  national  commu- 
nion with  regard  to  the  Holy  Baces. 

We  spent  a  pleasant  evening  in  watching  the  effect  of  moonlight  on 
the  savage  scenery,  sitting  for  some  time  on  the  outer  wall,  which  drops 
400  feet  perpendicularly  into  the  gorge.  The  opposite  side  was  withm 
a  stone's  throw,  and  the  solemn  silence  was  only  broken  by  the  howling 
of  the  jackals  and  other  inmates  of  the  rockv  caves. 

Up  at  three  next  morning,  breakfasted,  and  started  by  torch- 
light, as  it  was  still  pitch  dark,  and  the  road  down  the  chasm 
dangerous ;  retracing  our  steps  of  the  day  before  to  the  entrance  of 
the  convent-gorge,  we  struck  to  the  north-east  among  the  hills,  and 
rode  for  some  time  in  silence,  impressed  by  the  associations  which 
gave  BO  much  food  for  thought.  Suddenly,  just  as  it  was  getting  grey, 
we  saw  beneath  us  the  waters  of  the  Bea  Sea,  lead-coloured  in  the 
gloom ;  we  rode  parallel  to  it  for  some  way,  ^tting  occasional 
glimpses  through  tiie  hills,  and  watched  the  sun  rising  in  green  and 
orange  splendour  over  the  mountain-wall  of  Moab  opposite. 

At  length,  when  it  was  quite  light,  we  climbed  the  last  hillock,  and 
saw  before  us  the  great  flat  valley,  the  line  of  wood  cutting  in  from 
north  to  south,  and  the  northern  bay  of  the  sea.  Just  at  this  time 
we  met  some  Arabs,  with  whom  our  escort  tried  to  get  up  a  disturly- 
ance;  we  supposed  with  a  view  to  remuneration,  for  the  Bedouins 
were  very  few  in  number,  looked  very  harmless,  and  seemed  very 
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g^d  to  go  awaj.  Our  fellows  assumed  such  a  bullying  tone  towards 
them,  as  made  us  suspect  their  steadiness  in  any  real  emergency; 
such,  however,  owing  to  the  immense  interest  of  our  excursion,  and 
notwithstanding  the  harrowing  tales  we  had  heard  in  Jerusalem  of 
pillaged  Franks  struggling  bootless  and  shirtless  across  the  burning 
Ghdr,  and  negotiating  for  Arab  under-garmenla  at  Jericho,  was  yery 
little  present  to  our  minds ;  nor  were  we  destined  to  undergo  greater 
hardships  than  what  the  inevitable  draught  of  Dead  Sea  water,  heat, 
and  creeping  things  afforded. 

We  reached  the  shore  of  the  sea,  that  weird  uncanny  beach  made 
up  of  the  skeletons  of  animals,  the  bare  logs  brought  down  by  Jordan 
in  flood-time  skinned  and  pickled  in  the  brine,  and  round  pebbles, 
a  white  salty  deposit  marking  where  the  waves  have  licked  the  land 
and  receded ;  and  dismounting  in  the  blazine^  heat  (it  was  now  nearly 
eleven  o'clock),  we  bathed  our  hands  in  the  brilliant  blue  water,  clear 
as  crystal,  and  brought  some  of  it  to  our  mouths.  Our  flesh  felt 
immediately  like  leather  where  the  water  had  touched  it,  and  the  taste 
— as  of  quinine,  vitriol,  and  seapwater  combined — ^was  absolutely  inde- 
scribable and  quite  irremovable.  We  brought  away  tin  flasks  full  of  the 
delicious  compound,  that  friends  at  home  might  have  a  chance  of  the 
same  pleasure.  The  day  was  cloudless,  and  the  rocks,  perfectly  sterile 
and  variously  coloured,  stood  up  out  of  the  lake,  the  distance  of  which 
was  covered  by  haze,  marking  the  perpetual  evaporation  by  which  the 
superfluities  are  carried  off. 

We  were  not  sorry  to  mount  and  ride  off  to  the  east,  to  the  sacred 
river — to  associations  more  hallowed  and  less  terrible  than  those  which 
hang  over  the  grave  of  the  five  cities  ;  it  was  a  pleasant  relief  to  come 
to  trees  and  brushwood  growing  in  park-like  luxuriance  on  either  bank 
BO  thickly  that  in  many  places  it  was  hard  to  approach  the  river.  We 
struck  the  stream  at  the  spot  where  the  Greek  pilgrims  bathe— the  spot 
which  is  assigned  by  tradition  to  the  baptism  by  the  Precursor  and 
of  the  Lord  himself.  It  is  a  pleasant  and  pretty  scene  this  hallowed 
spot.  The  river  spreads  out  broader  and  shallower,  and  rushes  over  a 
gravel-bed,  the  forest  recedes  and  leaves  a  grassy  plot  on  the  bank, 
on  which  a  most  comfortable  bivouac  can  be  made,  and  here  we  settled 
to  rest  until  the  great  heat  had  passed  away,  and  we  could  ride  without 
fear  of  sun-stroke  over  the  salty  flats  to  our  resting-place  for  the  night. 

We  had  our  mid-day  meal  on  the  bank,  and  bathed  in  and  dnmk 
the  sweet  muddy  water  of  Jordan ;  we  filled  our  tin  flasks  with  it  to 
bring  back  home ;  and  our  escort  cut  us  straight  aticks  from  thecarob- 
trees  as  mementoes  of  our  visit ;  so  we  passed  away  two  delightful 
dreamy  hours,  till  the  sun  began  to  sink,  and  we  mounted  to  pursue 
our  course  to  Jericho.  Our  ride  was  singularly  unpleasant ;  the  heat 
still  scorching,  seemed  to  strike  up  from  the  parched  ground.  Swarms 
of  insects  had  come  out  for  their  afternoon  exercise,  and  fed  freely 
upon  both  ourselves  and  our  horses,  and  the  clumps  of  vegetation 
around  Jericho  seemed  never  to  get  nearer.  At  last  we  reached  the 
wretched  village  of  Er  Mha,  which  is  the  sole  remains  of  what,  in 
the  time  of  the  Incarnation,  was  a  flourishing  city  hardly  inferior  to 
the  capital.  There  is  little  evidence  of  its  former  greatness ;  now  it 
consists  of  a  few  score  of  wretched  hovels,  inhabited  by  still  wretcheder- 
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looking  fellahin,  who  bear  an  odious  reputation.  Some  digbt  memory 
of  this  Gkirden  of  the  Lord  remains  in  the  groves  around  the  village. 
Eigs  and  vines  still  flourish,  and  there  are  whole  thickets  of  the  Niibk, 
or  Syrian  thorn,  with  its  cruel-looking  spikes,  the  material,  according 
to  local  tradition,  of  the  crown  of  thorns.  The  district  is  well  watered 
by  the  stream  which  flows  from  Ain-es-Sultdn,  the  well  of  Elisha, 
supposed  to  be  peculiarly  fertilising;,  since  the  day  on  which  the 
prophet  cured  the  waters,  and  towards  this  we  rode,  intending  to  pass 
the  night  there. 

We  had  a  delightful  place  for  our  encampment.  The  spring  bubbles 
up  and  forms  a  clear  pool  fringed  with  bushes  at  the  foot  of  a  hill 
covered  with  stones,  which  of  old  supported  the  terraces  that  bore  vege. 
tation  up  to  its  now  dreary  summit.  We  dined,  and  smoked,  and 
chatted,  and  our  escort  tried  to  stalk  jackals,  and  then  we  went  to  bed, 
to  be  devoured  by  mosquitoes.  Better  far  had  we  bivouacked  out 
in  the  midst  of  the  salty  plain  than  by  this  murmuring  stream,  which 
was  evidently  the  rendezvous  of  the  whole  insect  population.  We 
were  glad  to  be  up  early — long  before  daybreak — as  our  encampment 
took  some  time  to  get  into  marching  trim,  and  we  set  out  by  starlight 
on  our  way  from  Jericho  to  Jerusalem. 

What  a  thoroughfare  this  must  have  been  when  Herod  the  Idumsean 
reigned — when  Priest,  and  Levite,  and  Samaritan — ^thief,  and  publican, 
and  sinner— journeyed  backwards  and  forwards  from  city  to  city,  and 
He  with  the  Traitor  often  trod  it,  staying  with  Lazarus  at  Bethany, 
with  Zaccheus  at  Jericho !  Now  there  is  but  one  characteristic,  perhaps, 
that  remains — a  reputation  for  deeds  of  violence. 

Our  road  soon  began  to  ascend,  on  the  ri^ht,  by  the  stony  hills  of 
Quarantania,  the  scene  of  the  Temptation,  from  whence  the  view  in 
those  days  must  have  taken  in  the  great  town  of  Jericho  and  its 
suburbs  and  villas  lying  at  their  feet,  and  the  rich  plain-country.  We 
struck  into  a  mountain  defile  of  the  same  character  as  the  Valley  of 
Fire,  the  W&dy  Cherith,  and  as  our  thoughts  the  night  before  had  been 
with  Elisha,  now  they  were  with  his  greater  fellow  of  Mount  Carmel, 
Ahab-se-Ahab,  Jezabel,  and  the  Priests  of  Baal.  It  is  almost  painful 
to  feel  how  rapidly  all  these  gigantic  associations  crowd  on  the  mind 
here,  and  how  easily  present  circumstances,  heat,  a  hard  saddle,  or 
the  want  of  breakfast,  displace  them,  for  it  is  only  after  leaving  the 
Holy  Land  one  fully  realises  the  privilege  of  a  journey  there. 

Our  ride  was  very  sultry,  the  sun  beating  cruelly  on  the  bare 
cliffs,  and  we  stopped  at  the  foot  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  for  luncheon, 
at  a  ruined  well  which  bears  the  reputation  of  being  a  rendezvous 
for  thieves.  We  saw  none,  however ;  and  having  refreshed  ourselves  and 
our  beasts,  and  escaped  the  very  hottest  part  of  the  day,  began  to 
ascend  the  hill.  In  a  short  time  we  reached  Bethany,  which  is  now 
a  wretched  little  hamlet  with  a  squalid  fellah  population.  The  road 
thence  is  carried  round  the  southern  shoulder  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  suddenness  with  which  the  view  of 
the  city  bursts  upon  one.  At  first,  only  the  extreme  angle  of  the  wall 
of  the  Moriah  enclosure  and  the  dome  of  the  Mosque  of  El  Aksa  are 
visible ;  theny  on  turning  a  comer,  the  whole  city  of  David  and  the 
graceful  group  of  buildings  on  Mount  Moriah.    It  has  recently  been 
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Burmised,  vith  mueh  plauaibilitj,  that  it  was  along  this  amroadi"- 
probably  always  the  more  frequeuted  route  to  the  capital  from  this 
side,  rather  than  the  ateep  path  carried  over  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  past  the  scene  of  the  AsceDsion — that  the  view  of  the  splendid 
aasemblage  of  buildings  prompted  our  Lord  to  that  affectiog  lamenta- 
tion over  the  irremediable  desolation  so  soon  to  fall  on  the  city 
beneath.  We  could  easily  picture  the  varied  beauty  of  the  scene 
as  it  must  then  have  presented  itself:  the  garoims  and  yillaa 
without  the  walls,  where  now  there  is  only  stony  desolation;  the 
massive  walls  themselvesy  and  Herod's  three  great  fortresses,  one  of 
which,  the  tower  of  Hippicus,  remains  to  charm  the  architect  of  this 
age  even  by  its  wondenul  masonry ;  the  glistening  marble  of  the 
restored  Temple,  and  its  roof  of  golden  pinnacles ;  and,  above  it,  the 
citadel  of  Antonia,  telling  of  national  privileges  lost  for  ever,  and  of 
Soman  dominion. 

Nothing  can  be  more  graceful  than  the  general  effect  of  the  build- 
ings whidi  now  cover  the  Temple  area,  the  platform  oa  which 
I^un  has  stamped  itself  over  Juoaism ;  the  light  arcades  and  foun- 
tains, the  broaa  steps  and  the  mosques  themselves,  especially  that 
of  Omar,  with  its  marble  and  jasper  adornment  like  a  large  jewel  casket^ 
with  a  cypress  here  and  there  completing  the  Mahon^edan  character 
of  the  sanctuary.  The  whole  looks  brilliant  at  a  distance,  although, 
like  all  Oriental  splendour,  somewhat  shabby  when  examined  in 
detail.  « 

We  rode  down  into  the  Yalley  of  Jehoshaphat,  wifch  its  mosaic  of 
tombs.  Many  a  Jewish  emigrant,  from  Poland  especially,  lies  here  in 
expectation  of  a  grand  rehabilitation  of  their  nation's  gloxy  on  this 
very  spot,  which  the  followers  of  Mohammed  also  assign  as  the  place 
of  the  last  judgment,  and  point  out  a  broken  pillar  juttii^  from  the  wall 
of  the  Haram  over  the  gorge  as  the  seat  he  will  occupy  on  that  occa- 
sion. We  rode  past  Absalom's  (so-called)  tomb,  and  the  other  hand- 
some sepulchres  of  Soman  time,  beneath  the  wall  of  G-ethsemane 
and  up  to  St.  Stephen's  Gate,  and  thence  along  the  Way  of  Sorrow 
to  our  hoteL  And  so  back  again  to  ordinary  traveller's  life  in  this 
nineteenth  century,  guide-books,  cicerones,  tables-d'hdte,  and  dis- 
comfort, but  with  much  laid  up  in  our  minds  for  future  enjoyment  and 
appreciation  in  those  moments  when  we  forget  the  world. 

a. 
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Bt  BlAXTOHX  MABBTA.T. 

XIL 

▲  LOHX. 

We  left  Sybella  on  the  point  of  quitting  WtlmingtoQ,  MOMB^anied  by 
MiBs  Sauudersy  for  tbe  apartmentB  which  that  lady  had  ffeeommeaded  t^ 
her«  It  was  with  feeliagt  of  deop  regret  that  the  hid  ftiieweU  to  ail  iht 
scenes  of  her  early  days. 

She  had  been  motherless  from  her  birth,  a»d  at  the  teodor  ae  of  fivo 
years  had  been  oonfided  by  her  remaining  parent  to  the  care  of  ber 
mother's  cousin,  the  late  Mr.  Travers. 

Soon  afterwards  her  £&ther  had  sailed  for  the  West  Indies,  and,  dying 
out  there  rather  suddenly,  entrusted  all  bis  property  to  Mr,  Gregaon^ 
with  whom  he  had  been  for  years  connected ;  naming  him  eole  trustee  for 
his  only  child. 

The  pain  she  felt  at  leavmg  all  she  had  known  «nd  loved  siaoe  she 
could  remember  anything  is  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  for^  ev«a  during  the 
year  she  was  in  Italy,  she  always  thought  of  Wilmington  ee  her  hooM^ 
and  alluded  to  her  subsequent  return  to  it  as  a  certataty.  Indeed,  evecy 
nook  and  comer  of  the  Tillage^  every  roadside  cottage,  seemed  like  a 
fiuniliar  friend,  now  that  she  was  about  to  leave  it  for  ever* 

The  obnoxious  grocer  had  not  yet  taken  possesMon  of  the  Hall ;  thace- 
fore,  before  finally  quitting  the  place,  one  day  was  p/vmn  up  to  a  ramble 
over  the  grounds.  ^'  It  seemed  abeady  in  mourning  for  tne  loss  of  its 
last  proprietor/'  remarked  Sybella,  as  she  wandered  in  confiany  of  Hiss 
Saunders  along  the  garden-walks. 

Grass  was  making  its  appearance  upon  the  onee  wetUkept  gravel  pathi^ 
and  rank  weeds  had  sprung  up  apace  and  fought  for  supremacy  with  many 
of  her  £Etvonrite  flowers.  The  weather  had  been  wet  and  boisterous ;  and 
the  roses,  usually  trained  so  carefully  over  the  wire  arches,  trailed  un- 
heeded on  the  damp  gravelly  soil. 

'*  You  can  pick  as  many  as  you  please,  ma'am,  and  weleome,"  said  the 
man  by  whose  permission  they  had  gained  access  to  the  groundn.  "  Mr* 
Smith,  from  what  I  understaad,  ain't  so  partial  to  dowers  as  the  late  Mr. 
Travers  was,  and  the  last  orders  is  to  keep  oftly  a  small  portion  of  this  as 
a  flower-garden ;  the  rest  of  it  is  to  be  laid  down  witiu  grass  for  a  pad- 
dock, I  i^lieve.  Piek  'em,  miss,**  he  oontifiued,  seeing  Miss  Saunders 
wistfully  eyeing  the  clusters  of  noisettes  hanging  in  graeefnl  disorder  over 
her  head;  and  suiting  the  addon  to  the  wMrd,  with  ekimsy  gallantry  he 
tore  them  off  in  handfuk,  and  tendered  them  for  Sybella's  acceptance. 

'^  Do  you  know,  I  almost  wish  I  had  not  eome,"  remarked  the  lattei^ 
mournfully,  as,  laden  with  flowers,  the  two  friends  emerged  horn  thie 
large  iron  gates  on  to  tbe  Comnaon.  "  Fancy  the  garden  being  turned 
into  a  paddock;  the  trees,  I  suppose,  will  be  destroyed  next.  Well, 
good-bye,  old  plaee— good-by  ior  ever!"  she  continued  with  a  sigh,  tom- 
uig  towazds  the  gates  again,  and  giving  one  more  look  at  the  chesnuts 
growing  near  theoi;  and*  in  bidding  farewell  to  tbe  soeoes  of  her  child* 
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hood,  Sybelb  was  very  nearly  betrayed  into  the  indalgeDce  of  that  peca- 
liar  luxury  of  her  companioD,  tears ;  when  the  sight  of  the  floods  beside 
her  happily  checked  the  desire. 

Tears  which  flow  so  readily  excite  but  little  sympathy  ;  aod  ''  idle 
tears"  Sybella  was  beginning  to  be  woman  enough  now  to  see  the 
absurdity  of.  She  had  shed  tears  in  plenty  a  year  ago— tears  of  passion, 
wrung  from  her  heart  at  the  bitter  disappointment  of  all  her  hopes  of 
happiness  in  marriage.  But  though  these  could  hardly  be  called  '*  idle 
tears,"  they  were  not  exactly  "tears  from  the  depth  of  some  divine 
despair."  Happily  for  her,  although  she  had  in  some  measure  known 
disappointment  and  experienced  sorrow,  she  knew  not  what  it  was  to 
think  with  vain  regret  upon  the  "  days  that  are  no  more." 

"  Oh  I  why  should  we  sorrow  for  the  past,  dear  Sawney  ?"  she  said, 
looking  up  again  at  the  trees  as  they  shone  in  the  glory  of  the  noontide 
sun ;  "  the  days  that  are  gone  we  can  never  recal,  dear  friend ;  but  I 
do  not  see  why  the  future  should  not  eflace  the  past,  if  we  ourselves  will 
only  allow  it  to  do  so.  I  don't  think  the  past  will  ever  trouble  me,"  she 
rejoined,  twining,  as  she  spoke,  the  graceful  little  noisettes  in  a  garland 
round  her  hat.  "  Of  course  I  shall  never  forget  my  guardian,"  she  went 
on  to  say,  hastily  removing  the  flowers,  as  if  the  childish  act  of  placing 
them  in  contact  with  her  crape  surroundings  would  be  disrespectful  and 
unkind  towards  his  memory.  **  But  neither  shall  I  regret  him.  He  is 
happier  far  in  heaven,  and  has  been  at  least  spared  the  sight  of  his 
son's  penniless  state.  Yes,  he  must  be  happier,  and  I  will  be  happy  too, 
Sawney.  It  will  do  no  one  any  good  for  me  to  wail  over  the  pas^"  said 
she,  as  they  rose  to  take  their  departure. 

Later  in  life,  when  real  sorrow  laid  a  fast  and  cruel  hand  upon  her ; 
when  the  mere  thought  of  past  happiness  was  painful,  when  in  her  anguish 
she  almost  gave  herself  up  wholly  to  despair  ;  she  remembered  her  girlish 
remark,  and  then,  instead  of  forgetting  bygone  days,  she  might  well 
have  exclaimed,  ''  O  death  in  life,  the  days  that  are  no  more." 

We  must  suppose  that  over  two  months  have  elapsed  since  Sybella  left 
Wilmington. 

The  desirable'  apartments  so  strongly  recommended  by  her  <|uwdam 
governess  were  found  on  inspection  to  be  wofuUy  deficient  in  all  the^  pro- 
mised comforts,  putting  aside  the  luxuries,  of  life;  and  a  two  month$,Vt|ial, 
during  which  Sybella  was  learning  last  the  hard  lesson  imposed  upon 
those  who  have  the  misfortune  to  possess  a  very  limited  inoom^  proved 
them  to  be  the  most  uncomfortable  of  all  imaginable  abodes. 

It  was  situated  in  a  row,  in  the  midst  of  a  thickly-populated  suburb, 
where  privacy  and  a  feeling  of  being  ehez  sot  was  a  thing  to  be  longed 
for,  but  never  obtained ;  and  where,  moreover,  to  add  to  the  daily  an- 
noyances, the  proprietress  considered  herself  a  lady,  and  therefore  fully 
entitled  (as  she  herself  expressed  it)  to  be  treated  as  such;  being 
'^  treated  as  such"  implying  that  she  expected  to  be  placed  by  Mr: 
Travers  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality  with  herself. 

Acting  under  this  supposition,  Mrs.  Kerrick,  the  landlady  in  question 
made  no  scruple  of  entering  the  little  gaudy  and  ill-furnished  sitting-room 
at  all  times  and  seasons,  and  when  there  of  dropping  into  a  chair  with  an 
air  of  intense  languor.    Her  breath  was  extremely  short,  and  the  Cettigae 
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consequent  on  mounting  the  high  narrow  stairs  (as  she  was  accustomed 
to  remark)  very  trying ;  once  the  chair  gained,  accounts  of  the  grandeur 
of  former  days  woiud  be  enlarged  upon  freely,  interlarded  with  the  miseries 
consequent  on  her  forlorn  state  of  widowhood. 

ICss  Saunders  she  considered  as  a  friend  and  equal,  and  Mrs.  Tracers 
was  still  so  much  of  a  child  in  appearance,  that  doubtless  she  would 
enjoy  a  little  company  sometimes,  seeing  they  knew  no  one,  and  were  so 
lonefvl 

**  You  know,  Sawney,  I  never  expected  this,"  said  Sybella  one  morning, 
as  she  stood  at  her  easel,  vainly  attempting  to  catch  a  ray  of  light  from 
the  little  cramped  window  before  which  she  was  placed.  **  I  never  ex- 
pected, in  paying  for  these  rooms,  that  we  should  be  paying  for  the  pleasure 
of  Mrs.  Kerrick's  society  as  well.  I  suppose  she  considers  it  a  luxury  over 
and  above  the  original  bargain,  and  so  do  I.  Besides,  you  see,  I  can  find 
no  space  for  my  paintine,  or  anything  else,  in  a  chamber  four  feet  square, 
blocked  up,  too,  by  manne  cunosities  at  every  turn.  You  say  they  are 
piixed  beeause  she  got  them  when  at  Ramsgate  with  her  dear  lamented 
husband ;  well,  she  had  better  keep  them  in  her  bedroom,  that  would  be 
more  sentimental  by  far.  Now,  Sawney,  you  are  a  dear  good  soul,  but 
don't  cry,  for  Heaven's  sake.  You  did  for  the  best,  I  know,  and  your 
friend  means  it  all  in  kindness.  I  dare  say  I  am  irritable,  I  feel  so  my- 
sdf ;  this  suspense  is  unbearable. 

.  "  Each  morning  as  I  awake  I  wonder  and  wonder  why  I  don't  hear  from 
my  husband.  JJoto  many  times  have  I  written?  Four,  is  it  not  ?  I 
bmn  to  feel  something  must  be  wrong,  and  if  by  the  end  of  this  week 
I  don't  hear,  I  shall  look  out  for  apartments  either  in  town,  or  nearer  to 
it  than  this.  We  should  be  happier  there,  Sawney,  should  we  not  ?  I 
never  went  to  London  in  my  life,  except  the  day  sfter  we  were  married. 
I  wonder  if  you  and  I  coiUd  find  out  the  dub ;  at  any  rate,  we  could 
take  a  cab,  and  so  get  there,  couldn't  we  ?  Just  run  to  the  post-office, 
there's  a  dear,  good  child,  and  inquire  again ;  ask  to  see  what  letters  are 
lying  there ;  those  men  are  so  careless,  and  letters  are  sometimes  over- 
looked." 

Obedient  to  Sybella's  wishes,  poor  Miss  Saunders  was  speedily  invested 
in  the  accustomed  poke  bonnet,  set  off  to  further  advantage  by  a  seedy- 
looking  shawl,  pinned  all  on  one  side.  The  title  of  *'  dear  child"  always 
caused  a  subdued  smile  to  steal  over  her  poor  careworn  countenance, 
making  her  look  still  less  like  a  "  dear  child"  than  usual. 

Sybella  glanced  at  her  lank  figure  as  she  crossed  the  road,  then  turned 
to  her  easel,  but  finding  it  impossible  to  continue  her  occupation  on  ac- 
count of  the  waning  light,  seated  herself  in  a  chair  not  far  from  the 
window,  and  gave  herself  up,  during  the  temporary  absence  of  Miss 
Saunders,  to  the  luxury  of  thought— an  indulgence,  par  parenihese^ 
which  she  could  rarely  now  enjoy,  what  with  the  continual  presence  of 
her  governess  and,  worse  still,  her  governess's  friend. 

She  was  beginning  to  perceive,  now  that  it  was  almost  too  late,  that 
what  Captain  Travers  had  told  her  (and  which  we  know  at  the  time  had 
so  much  excited  her  wrath)  was  not  very  far  from  the  truth ;  in  fact, 
that  her  much-beloved  but  lachrymose  Sawney  would  prove  rather  a 
nuisance  than  a  comfort. 

But  Sybella,  who  had  retained  her  childish  predilection  for  her,  bad 
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forgotten  that  her  poor  weak  governess  would  make  b«t  an  Mifierent 
dompanton  to  her  now  that  her  experience  was  greater,  and  her  mind  had 
heoome  more  enlarged  hj  her  marriage  and  contact  with  tiie  world. 

A  daily  and  hourly  commanion  with  her  for  over  two  mondis,  however, 
had  taught  her,  to  her  great  annoyance,  how  unsuitable  aad  imoongenial 
a  eompanioa  she  was  for  her. 

''Poor  old  Sawney!  I  cannot  torn  her  adriffe  now,"  she  reflected^ 
''  And  after  all,  situated  as  I  am,  she  is  a  sort  of  protection  to  me  in  the 
^es  of  the  world ;  besides,  when  my  husband  gets  his  appointment,  she 
must,  of  course,  take  her  departare." 

The  young  wife  sat  for  more  than  an  hour,  waiting  patiently  for  the 
fetum  of  Miss  Saunders,  who,  when  she  did  come  in,  flurried  and  nervov 
from  the  rude  manner  in  which  she  had  been  treated  (as  she  aveived) 
by  the  post-office  people,  brought  no  letter  with  her. 

**  Well,  we  must  hope  for  to-morrow,"  sighed  Sybella,  wearily,  aa, 
again  approaching  her  easel,  she  attempted,  by  the  aid  of  the  tmpeifset 
Hght  of  a  pair  of  candles,  to  sketch  in  the  flgare  of  »  ohild  she  had 
seen  in  the  morning* 

There  are  few  of  the  minor  vexations  of  life  which  distarbovr  tereoity 
more  than  the  non»arrival  of  a  letter  we  are  anxiously  expecting,  even 
thpugh  it  may  not  be  on  a  matter  of  vital  importance. 

Each  time  the  quick,  sharp  tread  of  the  postman  is  heaid  pasaiag  the 
door  adds  to  our  ^uitless  impatience.  Stay,  he  is  turning  back-^ere  it 
is  at  last !  How  slowly  that  servant  answers  the  door!  and  why  will  ha 
talk  with  the  postman  ?  And  now,  what  does  he  mean  by  not  bringing 
die  letter  up  at  once  P  We  neariy  break  the  bell  in  our  anxiety.  **  The 
letters  P'*  we  ask,  as  John  makes  his  appearance,  twisting  himself  into 
his  coat  at  the  door.  "  The  letters,  John/'  we  repeat,  assuming  an  air 
of  severe  composure,  as  if  our  energetic  summons  was  called  ferth  by  Ais 
dilatory  conduct  and  not  by  our  own  impatience. 

*'  Letters,  'm  ?  There  was  only  one  letter,  'm  ;  and  please,  'm,  that 
was  for  cook!**  And  John  retires,  fully  avenged  for  the  tmmerited 
rebuke  which  had  been  conveyed  to  him  by  the  sharp  tongue  of  his 
mistress's  bell. 

In  bygone  days,  when  a  pinafore,  sticky  hands,  and  a  dirty  face  were 
the  normal  conditions  of  my  existence,  I  was  generally  in  the  custody 
of  an  old  she-dragon  (in  the  form  of  an  upper  nurse),  who  guarded  the 
regions  appropriated  to  us  children.  No  amount  of  happiness,  not  any 
number  of  years,  will  ever  efface  from  my  memory  the  terror  she  always 
inspired  me  with. 

Often  as  with  bent  figure  she  was  busily  arranging  and  selecttng 
articles  from  a  large  press  in  our  chamber,  have  I  imagined  her  a  witch, 
and  longed  for  the  time  when  I  should  see  her  depart  to  some  far-off 
clime  astride  on  a  broomstick,  like  the  old  woman  in  my  picture-book% 
who  went  to  "  sweep  cobwebs  away  from  the  sky." 

Illness  had  confined  her  to  her  bed ;  and  in  an  unguarded  hour  tl 
keys  were  left  dangling  invitingly  in  the  lock  of  this  mysterious  prea 
I  had  never  been  allowed  even  to  look  inside  it.     Now  was  the  timf 
thoughlrl,  for  a  "rummage,"  as  my  brother  termed  it.     My  fear  of 
nurse  was  great,  but  my  curiosity  was  greater.     Tremblingly  I  opened 
the  recess,  but  found  nothing  to  reward  my  temerity  save  an  envelop" 
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tossed  carelesslj  amidst  simdrr  articles  of  old  woman's  gear.  The  date 
was  ancient,  and  on  the  seal  was  printed,  ''Thank  Rowland  Hill  for 
this/'  I  tamed  it  round  and  round,  puzzled  at  the  meaning  of  this 
strange  inscriptions  hut  a  key  to  the  enigma  was  nowhere  to  be  found, 
and  not  daring  to  ask  for  one,  I  mighty  perhaps,  had  I  not  gained  in- 
formation elsewhere,  have  remained  for  years  in  ignorance  of  it ;  be<p 
Ueving,  prohably,  in  my  wickedness,  that  nurse  had  receired  some  letter 
of  a  clandestine  nature — possibly  a  valentine — and  that  in  order  to 
inform  her  of  the  real  name  of  the  sender  that  method  had  been  re- 
sorted to. 

But  do  we  always  "  Thank  Rowknd  Hill  for  this'*  p    As  far  as  I  am 

Sersonally  concerned,  I  can  affirm  with  truth  that  I  could  willingly 
ispense  with  two-thirds  of  the  missives  sent  to  my  address.  The  old 
system,  at  all  events,  did  not  hold  out  the  same  inducement  as  the  present 
to  the  sundry  Messrs.  Jones,  Thompson,  &c.,  to  inundate  us  with  their 
prospectuses,  and,  worse  than  all,  their  *'  little  accounts." 

Neither  did  it  allow  *'  cook"  to  indulge  in  so  voluminous  a  correspond- 
ence! 

«  «  «  «  • 

''Now,  Sawney,  I  have  a  plan  to  propose,  and  you  must  listen  atten- 
tively, and  then  tell  me  what  you  think  of  it,"  said  Sybella,  one  morning^ 
when  they  were  sitting  on  a  bench  in  a  sequestered  part  of  Hyde  Park, 
a  few  days  after  their  removal  to  London. 

"  I  begin  to  think,  do  you  know,  that  with  both  our  wise  heads  put 
together,  we  are  not  worth  much  at  that  abstruse  science  termed  house- 
keeping. 

''  Ah,  if  I  bad  had  a  mother,  and  had  been  bom  like  most  people 
without  a  large  fortune  in  prospect,  I  mi&;ht  have  done  as  well  as  other 
women;  but  the  fact  of  being  considered  an  heiress  from  my  birth  has  . 
been  my  misfortune.  What  is  the  consequence  of  it  ?  Why,  I  positively 
don't  know  the  proper  price  of  one  single  article  of  food.  Ever  since 
you  gave  it  up  as  a  failure,  I  have  tried  to  keep  the  accounts  ;  but  some- 
how, although  everything  I  see  appears  so  cheap  when  I  order  it,  yet 
at  the  end  of  the  week  I  am  always  m  debt.  Now,  that  will  not  do,  you 
know ;  and,  on  reflection,"  continued  she,  nutting  her  small,  well-gloved 
hand  up  to  her  face,  "  I  find  that  the  weekly  rent  for  these  lodgings  of 
QXttB  is  the  stumbling-block.  Besides,  I  really  don't  think  (although  you 
persisted  in  saying  it  was  so)  that  we  two  can  consume  the  quantity  of 
things  sent  in  by  that  butcher  and  grocer.  I  never  saw  a  bill  at  the 
Hall,  did  you  ?  The  housekeeper  managed  all  that,  of  course.  Had  I 
been  brought  up  in  a  domestic  manner,  I  sbould  have  known  what  to 
do;  but  as  I  don't,  we  must  try  and  make  the  best  of  it. 

"Now,  my  plan  is  this.  I  have  been  lookine  down  all  the  list  of 
unfurnished  rooms  to  let  in  the  Times  to-day.  I  nave  copied  out  three 
or  four,  and  this  very  morning  we  will  go  and  have  a  search  after  a  com- 
fortable set  of  apartments. 

"  Four  rooms,  or  Bye^  at  most,  would  do,  wouldn't  they  ?  In  that  way 
I  can  obtain  a  pidnting-room,  without  hearing  continually  that  the  nasty 
smell  spoils  the  damask  curtains  ;  and  if  I  spill  a  pot  of  varnish  over  the 
srfa,  as  I  did  yesterday,  why,  I  alone  shall  have  to  cry  shame.  We  must, 
of  course^  have  a  servant^  and  I  would  rather  have  her  to  feed  and  pay 
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than  the  amiable  landUidj  and  her  small  fitmilj,  which  I  feel  convinced 
we  do  at  present. 

"  No^  of  course  I  have  never  seen  them  eating  our  meat,**  she  con- 
tinued, pettishly y  in  answer  to  a  murmured  remark  from  the  dejected 
Miss  Saunders ;  '^  but  all  the  same,  I  feel  as  sure  that  they  do  so  as  if  I 
had  detected  them  with  it  in  their  mouths;  and,  moreover,  I'm  not 
unjust,  it's  the  truth  I  am  saying,  and  we  are  keeping  exactly  eight 
persons  instead  of  two. 

^*  Now,  it  stands  to  reason  that  these  unfurnished  rooms  will  not  amount 
to  a  quarter  of  what  we  are  paying  at  present ;  and  I  intend  drawinfl^ 
out  enough  of  our  money  to  enable  us  to  buy  necessary  furniture,  and 
then,  Sawney,  we  must  pinch  ourselves  to  repay  it  alL 

**  A  year  will  do  it,  if  we  only  practise  great  economy  at  first,  and 
once  settled  and  quiet,  away  from  these  hateful  lodgings,  I  shall  set  to 
work;  and  who  knows  but  we  may  see  Mrs.  Travers's  pictures  iif  the 
Royal  Academy  one  of  these  days  r 

**  I  wish  you  did  not  cough  so,  old  friend ;  it  makes  me  quite  sad  to 
hear  you  at  night.  But  never  mind,  when  we  have  got  into  our  new 
abode  we  shall  both  feel  happier. 

"  Besides,**  she  went  on  to  say,  dreamily,  a  few  minutes  later,  **  if  he 
ever  chooses  to  come  and  seek  his  wife  again,  it  will  be  so  much  nicer  for 
him  to  find  me  in  a  comfortable  house ;  indeed,  he  never  liked  the  idea 
of  my  living  in  lodnngs,  only  I  chose  to  do  so— to  my  discomfort. 

"  I  sometimes  think  this  continual  anxiety  is  wearing  us  both  out,  for 
your  kind  heart  feels  for  me,  I  know.  Fancy  two  whole  months  now 
since  we  parted,  and  not  one  line. 

**  Perhaps  he  is  dead,  or  so  regardless  of  me  that  he  keeps  away  on 
purpose.  I  distinctly  told  him  our  new  address  on  the  day  af^er  we 
'  arrived.  Tou  took  it  to  the  post  yourself;  I  recollect  your  going  quite 
well,  so  it  must  have  been  delivered  had  he  ever  called  to  inquire. 

"  Sawney,  I  don't  like  the  idea  of  going  myself  Co  that  club,  so  you 
must  do  it,  dear,  some  morning,  as  you  promised,  whilst  I  am  painting. 
I  will  send  you  in  a  cab  there.  But  come,  we  mutt  hurry  home  ;  you 
look  quite  frozen,  and  I  ought  not  to  have  kept  you  sitting  so  long, 
although  the  air  is  so  mild,"  she  continued,  as  they  retraced  their  ^eps 
homeward. 

Sybella  only  spoke  the  truth  when  she  said  that  these  months  of  con- 
tinual anxiety  were  telling  upon  her  health.  Severely  had  she  taken  her- 
self to  task,  during  the  time  she  had  had  for  reflection,  for  the  wilful 
childish  conduct  she  had  adopted  towards  her  husband,  and  she  fslt  keenly 
how  faulty  and  how  unforgiving  had  been  her  behaviour  at  Florence. 

She  nobly  forgot  all  his  harshness,  and,  worse  than  harshness,  his  daily 
neglect,  and  she  condemned  herself,  and  not  him,  in  her  remorse. 

<'  I  know  I  never  loved  him  as  I  ought  to  have  done,"  she  said ;  '<  that 
I  soon  enough  found  out.  The  fact  of  hb  indifference  taught  me  the 
bitter  lesson.  But  did  I  ever  once  reflect,  during  the  whole  year  of  our 
union,  that  when  I  vowed  to  love  him  at  the  altar  before  God — when  I 
made  that  sacred  promise,  I  did  so  without  any  reservation  ?  No  unkind- 
ness  on  his  part  could  release  me  from  my  vow. 

"  I  have  been  no  better  than  a  human  weathercock ;  when  he,  like  the 
wind,  shifted,  so  did  I.     Instead  of  behaving  as  I  swore  I  would,  I  took 
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my  standard  of  action  from  him ;  but  had  I  only  acted  up  to  what  I  pro- 
fessed before  Grod,  even  had  he  hated  me,  he  must  have  respected  and 
honoured  me  for  it. 

<^  Atid  now  again,  by  my  perverse,  wicked  conduct,  I  have  probably 
driven  him  from  home.  Each  succeeding  day  shows  me  plainly  that 
I  have  never  yet  loved  him,  but  each  day  also  shows  me  more  plainly 
where  my  duty  lies. 

**  Yes!  I  will"  (and  Sybella  asked  God  in  her  heart  to  strengthen  her), 
**  I  will,  during  his  absence,  live  in  every  way  as  if  he  were  my  loved  and 
honoured  huslmnd  ;  and  whenever  he  comes  back,  I  will  be  ready  to  meet 
him  with  open  arms.  I  will  renounce  all  my  pettishness  and  folly ;  I  will 
try  and  forget  that  he  hates  me;  and  if  love  is  denied  me,  I  can  still  be  a 
faithful,  good  wife,  and  render  his  home  happy. 

*'  Who  knows  ?  By  so  doing  love  may  come  at  last  It  has  done  so 
to  others,  and  why  not  to  me?" 

But  as  she  ended  her  reflections,  and  mentally  recorded  her  vow  to 
be  submissive  and  gentle  for  the  future,  a  chill  feeling  somehow  crept 
over  her ;  no  thrill  of  happiness  ran  through  her  frame  at  the  idea  of  re^ 
gaining  her  husband's  love,  or  of  eventually  loving  him  herself;  she 
shuddered  at  the  indescribable  sensation,  but  it  did  not  alter  her  resolve 
one  atom,  for  Sybella  was  a  woman  now,  and  all  her  childish  feelings  ha^ 
vanished. 

She  was  not  only  a  woman  in  ideas  and  mind,  but  was  endowed  witb 
intellectual  qualities  far  superior  to  what  one  ordinarily  meets  with  in  her 
sex.  She  was  alone  in  the  world,  without  a  companion,  without  a  friend, 
for  Miss  Saunders  did  not  possess  qualifications  of  a  sufficiently  high 
standard  to  allow  her  to  lay  claim  to  either  of  these  titles.  The  latter 
entertained  as  strong  an  affection  for  Sybella  as  her  weak  nature  would 
permit,  but  was  not  competent  to  guide  her  in  one  single  instance.  What- 
ever her  pupil  suggested,  she  acquiesced  in  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Thus  it  happen^  that  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  Sybella,  the  once  wild, 
joyous  girl,  found  herself  almost  alone  amulst  the  perils  and  temptations 
which  more  or  less  surround  every  young  woman  in  this  world  who  is 
left  withimt  a  proper  protector. 

She  also  had  trials  to  encounter  from  her  poverty,  and  trials  from  the 
foolish  habits  of  her  chosen  friend.  She  was  wedded  to  a  man  whom  her 
heart  told  her  she  could  not  love  or  respect  as  a  husband  ought  to  be 
respected  (a  conviction  which  she  strove  hard  to  repress),  and  had  neither 
had  a  mother  to  guide  her  youthful  mind,  nor  had  heard  word  from  the 
lips  of  any  one  she  could  reverence  to  teach  her  wayward  disposition 
wherein  tae  right  path  lay. 

Nevertheless,  thrown  now,  as  we  may  say,  on  her  own  resources, 
her  spirit  rose  as  the  difficulties  of  her  position  increased,  and  she  deter- 
mined boldly  to  trample  beneath  her  the  thorns  which  beset  her  path. 

Perhaps  her  very  loneliness  proved  her  friend,  for  she  felt  that  if 
strength  and  firmness  were  now  needed,  she  had  but  her  own  to  rely  on. 
She  happily,  however,  had  health,  and,  what  sometimes  proves  almost  a 
greater  blessing  than  health  to  those  destitute  of  this  world's  goods,  a 
light-hearted  buoyancy  of  spirits  which  generally  caused  all  minor  evila 
to  be  cast  aside  and  forgotten.  She  chose  her  path,  and,  young  as  she 
was,  girded  up  her  loins  and  went  on  her  way  steadfast  in  her  resolve 
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and  even  though  she  might  have  to  wage  war  agunst  dire  temptations 
and  trials,  her  iiohle,  truthful  disposition  felt  no  fear  at  the  prospect  df 
encountering  them. 

Sybella  on  that  morning  had  formed  her  plan  of  action.  Thanks  to  her 
energetic  eiforts,  she  was  not  long  in  finding  a  desirable  residence.  Day 
after  day  she  had  dragged  the  lymphatic  Miss  Saunders  up  and  down  the 
staircases,  and  in  and  out  of  the  houses  which  had  appeared  eligible  in  the 
advertisements. 

They  had  succeeded  at  last  in  obtaining  part  of  a  house  in  Brompton, 
the  favourite  locale  of  artists  of  all  kinds.     Here  Sybella  would  be  in  her^ 
element,  and  "  close  to  the  Kensington  Museum,"  she  remarked,  joyfully, 
to  her  companion  on  the  evening  on  which  the  bargain  was  concluded. 

The  necessary  arrangements  did  not  occupy  much  time  ;  and  one 
month  from  the  morning  on  which  she  had  intimated  to  Miss  Saunders 
her  intention  of  making  this  revolution  in  their  small  m^nage^  saw  them 
settled  in  No.  24,  Hilda-road,  South  Kensington. 

It  was  a  semi-detached  house,  of  rather  more  imposing  appearance 
ihan  they  had  lately  been  accustomed  to.  Very  white  and  clean-looking 
outside,  and  exhibiting  a  lavish  display  of  stucco;  but  the  less  we  say 
about  the  depth  of  brickwork  the  better,  as  Miss  Saunders  observed,  after 
they  were  fairly  established. 

There  was  some  foundation  for  this  remark,  for  every  sound  from  next 
door  could  be  heard  as  plainly  as  if  it  were  in  their  own  apartments.  The 
platc'glass  windows  and  all  the  usual  accessories  now-a-days  essential  to 
modern  buildings  were  not,  however,  wanting.  A  large  portico  and 
numerous  stone  steps  led  up  to  the  entrance,  which,  when  opened,  re- 
yealed  a  narrower  and  rather  darker  passage  than  the  outward  appear- 
ance of  the  house  would  have  led  one  to  suppose. 

<'  Well,  doesn't  it  all  look  nice  f "  exclaimed  Sybella,  emerging  from 
her  painting*room,  where  she  had  been  busy  all  the  morning  arranging 
her  easels  and  other  apparatus.  ''  The  light  is  capital  from  this  bow- 
window  ;  it  only  wants  a  green  curtain,  and  it  will  be  perfect.  What  do 
you  think  of  it,  Sawney  F"  she  continued,  tapping  her  companion  play- 
fully with  her  mahl-stick  on  the  back. 

Of  course  Miss  Saunders  was  in  raptures;  had  it  been  discomfort  itself, 
she  would  have  acquiesced  and  even  enjoyed  it,  poor  sympathising  soul ! 
The  sight  of  Sybella's  radiant  face  was  suSfficient  to  send  her  into  trans- 
ports. "  I  suppose  the  feeling  of  possession  must  be  an  agreeable  one," 
she  went  on  to  say  ;  **  for,  do  you  know,  I  feel  foolishly  elated  at  all  this. 
Independently  of  the  amount  of  comfort  we  shall  enjoy,  I  like  to  think 
that  all  these  things  belong  to  us.  I  never  took  any  interest  in  cluurs  and 
tables  before,  but  these,  somehow,  I  love  already.  Now,  don't  lean  your 
hair.  Miss  Sawney,  so  heedlessly  against  that  crimson  chair  until  we  have 
it  properly  covered — and  don*t  look  so  dreadfully  penitent  about  it,**  con- 
tinued she,  as  poor  Sawney  started  in  dismay.  And  Sybella  threw  bacl 
her  little  head  and  iudulgea  in  a  childish  peal  of  laughter  at  her  own  words. 
*^  I  have  never  had  anything  that  was  reatty  my  own  in  my  life,*  resumed 
she,  ^<  except^  of  course,  my  clothes.  Although  I  had  au  I  wanted  (and 
more,  indeed,  thanks  to  my  guardian's  kindness),  nothing  was  my  own ; 
and  now  this  is  all  our  own — our  very  own,  Sawney.**  $ 

Sybella  always  yery  carefully  avoided  any  allusion  which  would  tend 
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to  make  her  friend  think  that  they  were  not  on  an  equality^  or  wluch 
oould  remind  her  that  the  income  she  possessed  was  not  a  mutual  affait. 
She  had  too  much  delicacy  of  feeling,  whilst  keeping  another,  to  let  her 
for  an  instant  perceiTe  that  she  was  aware  of  the  faet. 

About  a  week  after  they  had  established  themselves  at  Brompton,  a 
cab  one  morning  deposited  Miss  Saunders  at  the  foot  of  the  broad  «toae 
steps  of  one  of  the  principal  clubs  in  Pall*Mall.  The  mission  she  was 
bent  upon  had  rendered  her  fearfully  nervous,  and,  ia  a  state  of  great 
excitement,  omitting  in  her  flurry  to  ask  the  driver  to  await  her  retun^ 
die  commenced  ascending  the  steps  with  a  palpitating  heart  Several 
gentlemen  happened  to  be  congregated  near  the  entrance,  and  as  tke 
advent  of  fluttering  garments  generally  causes  a  Ettle  enciteraent  in 
these  quarters,  so  not  more  than  three  steps  had  been  reached  by  the 
unfortunate  spinster  before  she  was  painfully  awaxe  lihat  she  was  the  ob- 
served of  all  these  observers. 

^  What  shall  I  do  ?"  almost  gasped  poor  Sawney,  in  her  nervousness, 
as  one  gentleman  more  enterprismg,  or  perhaps  more  shortsighted,  than 
the  rest,  quietly  removed  a  half-consmned  cigar,  and,  fixing  his  eye- 
glass in  his  right  eye,  commenced  a  leisurely  survey  of  her  charms. 

It  was  blowing  hard ;  and  Boreas,  who  ought  to  have  taken  into  con- 
sideration the  presence  of  so  many  of  the  opposite  sex,  and  have  spared 
a  kdy's  feelings  on  such  an  occasion,  exhibited  a  larger  share  than  usual 
of  his  proveriniftl  lack  of  courtesy,  causing  his  victim  to  lose  all  oontrol 
over  her  thin  gauze  veil  and  not  over  ample  garments. 

''  By  Jove  I"  mvrmnred  one  of  the  youngest  of  the  assembled  heroes, 
after  he  had  watched  her  painful  ascent  with  great  interest,  *^  what  on 
earth  can  that  antiquated  damsel  want  here  ?  She  is  evidently  bent  on 
something,  but  doesn't  seem  to  know  how  to  set  about  it.  Here,  Talbot," 
he  said,  a  few  moments  afterwards,  to  a  fair,  military-looking  man  who 
was  ascending  the  steps,  "  I  think  a  young  lady  is  inquiring  for  you 
— ^rather  a  pretty  girl  too,  by  Jove  !  You're  in  luck,  old  fellow ;  she  is, 
BO  doubt,  cross-examining  the  porter  at  this  nioment.  Shidl  I  do  the 
honours  for  yon,  if  yon  are  busy  ?**  And  keeping  a  serioos  look  upon 
his  countenaaee  untal  he  saw  his  £nend  disappear  through  the  door  in 
aearch  of  the  damsel,  the  young  comet,  who  was  ever  ready  with  a  joke, 
began  descen£ng  the  steps  laughing  heartily,  as  he  disappeared  in  the 
duection  of  the  War  Office,  at  the  capital  sell  he  had  coatrired  fotf  his 
fnend  Talbot 

"  What  do  you  want?'*  grumbled  out  the  porter,  raising  the  little 
square  of  glass  in  front  of  Urn.  *<  Who  did  you  say  ?  Captain  Travers  P 
Yes,  he  does  belong  to  the  club." 

<'  Has  he  called  ior  his  letters  lately  ?---«sid  oould  yon  fiivtMsnr  me  with 
las  address  ?^  aheM^st  whispered  the  agitated  Miss  Sanaders,  lowering  her 
veil  as  she  spoke.     *^  I  wish  very  mn<^  to  know  it" 

Had  Miss  Saonders  possessed  any  skatt  in  physiognomy,  she  might,  as 
she  finished  speakbg,  have  detected  on  the  &ce  of  the  smrly  well-fed 
official  an  expreesioa  which  said,  "  Don't  yon  wish  you  may  get  it?"  as 
-dearly  as  if  he  had  uttered  the  words. 

But  he  only  replied,  *'  'Tain't  customary  to  give  genilemeB^s  addresses 
unless  they  leaves  orders  to  do  so."  And  abruptly  cottang  off  all  further 
communication  between  them,  left  poor  Miss  Saonders  piafUa  la. 
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She  gave  a  sigh  of  despair  as  she  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  door. 
Her  disappointment  was  really  great,  for  in  her  affection  for  Syhella  she 
had  built  nopes  on  the  success  of  this  misnon  in  search  of  her  reereanl 
husband.  Any  news,  she  had  argued,  would  be  better  than  suspense ; 
and  now  she  was  compelled  to  return  without  even  having  had  the  con- 
solation of  knowing  whether  the  letters  had  been  received  or  not 

Turning  to  retrace  her  steps,  she  almost  fell  into  the  arms  of  Captain 
Talbot,  who,  from  what  his  friend  had  told  him,  was  anxiously  looking 
for  the  hk  lady  who  had  been  inquiring  after  him. 

The  shriek  of  the  astonished  vestal,  and  the  absence  of  her  gossamer 
covering,  which  a  sudden  opening  of  the  hall-door  caused  to  be  blown 
aside,  revealed  to  the  dis^fusted  miliiaire  the  trick  which  had  been  played 
him. 

Releasing  himself  from  hb  burden,  without  even  vouchsafing  a  word 
of  condolence,  he  turned  and  sought  the  door,  vowing  in  his  heart  to 
make  that  young  scamp,  his  informant^  pay  well  for  his  love  of  jokes  when 
next  he  saw  him. 

How  Miss  Saunders  ever  found  a  cab,  or  got  safely  home  aflter  diis 
morning's  perils,  was  never  clearly  known  even  to  herself.  The  agi- 
tated recital  which  greeted  Sybelia  on  rushing  to  meet  her  on  her  return 
was  lost  upon  her  in  her  anxiety  to  hear  news  of  her  husband.  All  that 
the  unhappy  girl  understood  was,  that  the  mission  upon  which  she  had 
centred  her  hopes  had  been  resultless,  and  that  henoefordi  there  vras 
nothing  left  for  her  but  to  resign  herself  to  the  daily  anxiety  she  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  enduring  for  months  already  ;  hoping  against  hope 
for  the  tidings  which  never  came. 


XIII. 

SICK-BOOIC  BBrLECnOKS. 

Thb  green  room  at  Femside  had  been  originally  fitted  up  as  ii  ait^og- 
ropm,  but  was  seldom  used  by  the  fieunily,  and  in  the  winter  it^n»  rstely 
entered,  except  for  the  purpose  of  airing  and  cleaning,  wfaett  one  of  tfale 
housemaids  would  give  an  occasional  look  round,  and  remove  ths  dost 
collected  on  the  most  conspicuous  piirts  of  the  furniture. 

In  summer,  however,  it  was  not  quite  so  deserted,  for  Gabrielle  wondd 
sometimes  pass  an  hour  or  two  in  that  apartment  arranging  the  fresh 
flowers  with  which  she  delighted  to  adorn  all  available  plaoea.  • 

Certainly,  if  the  walls  and  furniture  had  been  gifted  with  speech,  they 
would  have  testified  their  astonishment  at  the  unwonted  bustle  and  con- 
fusion which  had  reigned  there  during  the  last  four  weeks. 

The  surgeon,  after  pronoumnng  Captain  Travers  out  of  danger,  left 
him  entirely  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Watson  and  Colonel  Munvoe^  who  rode 
over  to  Femside  frequently  during  his  illness  ;  and  both  these  gentlemen 
were  unremitting  in  their  exertions  to  relieve  the  moootony  ithkh  the 
confinement  to  a  rick-room  always  entails  upon  a  convalesoont 

The  month  of  September  had  now  quite  gone  by,  and  tiie  *  8hootuig>- 
party — which  had  been  prematurely  broken  up  on  acooiintof  the  accident 
— had  long  taken  their  departure. 

Mr.  Watson  had  not  experienced  any  very  poignant  regret  at  this. 
Sport,  as  it  is  conducted  in  England,  he  found  on  tnal  was  not  nearly  ao 
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satiifiictory  at  tiger-shooting  from  a  howdah,  and  he  perfectly  suhscribed 
to  the  remark  wluch  Captain  Travers  had  made  when  he  joined  the  party 
—that  they  made  a  toil  of  a  pleasure. 

October  had  set  in  wet,  cold,  and  stormy.  The  second  summer,  which 
our  variable  climate  sometimes  condescends  to  permit  us  to  enjoy  about 
this  season,  seemed  unlikely  to  make  its  appearance,  as  the  wind  in  rough, 
angry  gusts,  and  the  rain  in  deluging  showers,  fought  day  after  day  for 
supremacy. 

It  was  the  dinner-hour  at  Femside.  The  second  bell,  followed  by  the 
creaking  of  the  servants'  shoes  as  they  bore  in  the  dishes,  and  the  rustle 
of  their  dresses  as  the  ladies  emerged  from  their  bedrooms,  made  known 
to  Captain  Travers  the  important  fact  that  the  ftimily  had  all  assembled, 
or  were  about  to  assemble,  in  the  dining-room. 

His  long  confinement  within  the  narrow  limits  of  his  apartment, 
coupled  with  an  illness  which,  whilst  it  prostrated  the  body,  seemed  to 
sharpen  in  a  wonderful  manner  the  perceptive  faculties,  had  rendered  him 
exquisitely  alive  to  everything  that  passed  in  the  household. 

The  room  in  which  he  was  lying  was  situated  almost  at  the  foot  of  the 
wide  staircase  leading  to  the  upper  chambers ;  consequently,  every  one 
had  to  pass  his  door  during  the  aay,  and,  as  he  lay  and  listened  to  their 
footsteps,  he  fancied  that  he  could  easily  recognise  those  of  Gabrielle,  and 
even  distinguish  the  rustle  of  her  dress.  He  sometimes  imagined  that 
he  could  detect  a  sigh,  as  with  a  slight  pause  she  would  linger  for  a 
second  on  the  last  step  in  descending  the  stairs,  loth,  perhaps,  to  leave 
the  vicinity  of  the  sick-room  without  having  assured  herself  that  all  was 
well  with  its  occupant. 

A  large  screen  had  been  placed  in  the  invalid's  room  by  Mr.  Watson's 
order,  so  that  on  opening  the  door  the  interior  of  the  room  was  entirely 
hid  from  the  gaze  of  the  passers-by. 

Captain  Travers  had  just  been  dozing  over  a  book,  when  he  heard  the 
light  step  of  Gabrielle  as  she  rushed  quickly  down  the  stairs  on  her  way 
to  the  dining-room.  She  was  late  that  day,  and  did  not  pause  an  instant 
as  she  passed,  and  he  sighed  wearily  as  the  thought  crossed  him  that 
mpre  than  an  hour  must  elapse  before  he  could,  as  usual,  hear  the  soft 
tones  of  hep  voice,  or  listen  to  the  laugh  which  would  sometimes  echo 
through  the  wide  hall  as  she  passed  across  it  with  her  sisters-in-law  on 
their  way  to  the  drawing-£oom. 

The  fitful  light  from  the  fire  cast  its  reflection  over  the  different  objects 
scattered  in  confusion  about  the  apartment— now  throwing  them  into  the 
deepest  shade,  and  now,  as  the  flame  burst  out  afresh,  lighting  up  the 
whole  chambw. 

He  lay  for  some-  time  in  a  dreamy  state,  almost  unconscious  of  ex- 
ternal tmngSL  The  weakness  consequent  on  his  long  confinement  cast 
a  feeling  of  langruor  over  his  entire  frame.  The  couch  on  which  he 
had  been  placed  so  hastily  on  the  memorable  evening  of  his  accident 
was  simply  a  small  iron  bedstead,  which  had  been  brought  in  as  a 
makeshift  for  the  occasion.  It  faced  the  window,  and  in  the  eyes  of  its 
occupant  the  faint  Ught  of  the  departing  day,  as  it  shone  through  the 
casement,  looked  grey  and  cold  in  contrast  with  the  ruddy  hue  reflected 
from  the  cheerful  gleam  of  the  fire.  Externally,  that  portion  of  the  house 
was  adorned  with  creepers,  which  trailed  in  graceful  branches,  here  and 
there,  beyond  the  boundaries  originally  allotted  to  them,  and  formed  fan- 
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tastic  shadows  as  tiie  rough  October  wind  blew  them  wildly  against  the 
panes  of  glass  with  a  sharp,  tapping  noise. 

The  sick  man  raised  his  eyes  languidly  and  glanced  across  the  room, 
every  single  article  of  ^ich  had  become  as  familiar  to  him  as  if  he  had 
been  in  iSie  habit  of  gasing  at  it  for  years. 

At  that  moment  the  fire  sent  forth  a  blaze,  and  lighted  ap  in  fancifbl 
gleams  the  paper  on  the  opposite  wall,  the  pattern  of  whieh  represented 
trellices  of  vine  and  other  creepers,  curiously  mingled  with  foreign  birds 
and  butterflies  of  all  descriptions. 

How  he  hated  the  big  blue  macaw  perehed  just  in  front  of  lum,  with 
its  hideous  hooked  bill  opened  widely,  in  the  act  of  snapping  at  a  harm- 
less gadfly  as  it  flew  past ! 

*<  Why  the  deuce  doesn't  he  eat  it,  and  have  done  ^ith  it  at  once  P^ 
he  soliloquised,  with  the  fretfulness  of  an  invalid,  dosing  his  eyes  again 
to  avoid,  if  possible,  the  irritating  object. 

But  it  was  of  no  use ;  the  everlasting  blue  macaw,  larger  even  and 
more  intensely  blue  than  in  reality,  was  reflected  with  a  most  vexatioiis 
deamess  on  the  retina. 

A  hat,  which  he  had  recognised  as  belonging  to  Gabrielle,  was  soi- 
pended,  just  opposite,  from  a  nail  in  the  wall—a  large  broad-brimmed 
nat,  fandfuUy  encircled  with  a  wreath  of  summer  roses ;  the  roses  all 
withered  and  dead  with  the  length  of  time  it  had  hung  there  unused  and 
forgotten. 

This  caused  his  thoughts  to  revert  to  her ;  indeed,  daring  the  whole 
time  of  his  illness,  her  form,  her  voice,  and,  more  than  diat,  the  agonised 
expression  of  her  tearful  eyes  as  she  bent  in  anguish  over  his  almost  in- 
animate body  on  the  day  of  his  acddent,  had  rarely  been  absent  from 
them. 

Many  were  the  hours  of  wakefulness  which  the  reflection  on  the  inci- 
dents of  that  day  had  occasioned  him,  and  a  struggle  had  been  going  on 
within  him,  whidi  tended  to  banish  sleep  and,  in  some  measure,  to  retard 
his  recovery. 

Mr.  Watson,  in  his  stiff,  ookL  manner,  had  been  unremittiqg  in  his 
kindness  and  attentions  towards  his  invalid  guest.  How  after  hour  wonid 
he  sit  by  his  bedside  or  in  the  sick-chamber,  ever  ready  to  converse,  read 
aloud,  or  be  silent,  as  the  patient  might  feel  inclined. 

But  how  often  would  the  revolting  desire  take  possession  of  the  fevsred 
brain  of  the  latter  to  spring  ap  and  grapple  with  his  unsuspectiog  oom- 
panion,  and  annihilate  him ! 

How  hatefbl  were  his  attentions !  The  very  tone  of  his  voice  jarrsd 
upon  his  weakened  nerves ;  but  he  was  helpless,  and  the  very  thought  of 
his  helplessness,  and  of  his  horrible  ingratitude  towards  the  aan  who  had 
testified  so  madi  sympathy  for  him,  whose  bread  he  was  then  eatings 
and  whose  roof  sheltered  him,  w«ll-nigh  drove  him  mad,  as  hoar  after 
hour  he  tossed  restlessly  on  his  bed. 

There  are  very  few  altogether  bad^very  few  who  in  moments  of  re 
flection  do  not,  for  the  time  at  least,  allow  their  better  feelings  to  preda 
minate. 

And  so  it  happened  with  this  miserable  sinner,  who,  as  he  rscoversi 
strength  and  his  judgment  became  cooler,  determined,  as  far  as  it  lay  in 
his  power,  to  undo  the  mischief  which  he  knew  too  well  bis  visit  had 
created,  and  to  abstain  for  the  future  from  all  intimacy  with  Gabrielle. 
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It  was  not  that  hifl  loTe  fbr  her  was  one  atom  diminished — indeed,  as 
he  regained  his  bodily  health,  k  seemed  to  beeome  stronger.  He  ^'earned 
for  her  presenee,  and  yet  dreaded  the  temptation ;  moreover,  Captain 
TraTers,  sinful  as  were  his  thoughts,  had  too  true  a  sense  of  what  was 
dne  from  him  as  a  gentleman  towards  his  host  not  to  feel  his  position 
acutely.  The  bitter  thoughts  became  even  more  bitter  as  the  form  of 
Gabrielle—- looking  as  when  he  last  saw  her^ — would  persist,  mueh  as  he 
tried  to  chase  the  image  away,  in  rising  before  him,  coopled  with  the  stiff, 
hateful  figure  of  her  husband  ever  by  her  side. 

**  Directly  I  can  get  off  this  accursed  bed  I  most  lesrve  die  place^" 
cried  he.  *'  Hang  it,  I  have  been  compelled  to  accept  attentions  aikl 
hospitality  which  gall  and  irritate  me  t6  the  quick,  and  all  I  have  to 
tender  in  return  is  hatred  to  the  man  himself,  and,  what  he  would  like 
still  less,  love  for  his  wife.  At  any  rate,  he  could  never  say  I  stole  her 
love  from  him  ;  I  couldn^  steal  what  was  never  his.  But  I  will  bid  adieu 
to  Gabrielle  and  Pernside  for  ever.  Would  to  <jit>d  I  had  never  /Bet  my 
foot  in  it!* 

And  having  arrived  at  this  wise  and  proper  decision  (whatever  faith 
he  might  hare  had  in  his  own  stremgth  to  abide  by  it),  the  fact  rendered 
him  more  tranquil ;  and  by  the  time  Mr.  Waitson  had  left  his  wine,  and 
entered  the  chamber  to  make  the  usoal  inqimies  after  his  guest,  Captain 
TVavers  received  him  quite  graciously. 

The  reflection  that  we  have  acted  up  to  our  ideas  of  duty  is  always  a 
more  or  less  pleasing  one;  and  a  salisned,  resigned  expression  stole  over 
the  invalid's  coantenanoe  as  he  listened  to  the  prosy  conversation  of  his 
matter-of-fact  and  uncongenial  host. 

**  Well,''  concluded  the  latter,  before  he  quitted  the  r6om,  <'  I  think, 
from  what  Doctor  Jones  said  this  morninc^,  that  in  all  probability  in  a 
day  or  so  you  may  be  moved  on  to  a  eoocn,  which  he  advises  should  be 
wheeled  alongside  of  your  bed,  and  then  we  shall  soon  get  you  on  yoor 
legs  again.  Your  accident  has  caused  quite  a  sensation,  and  both  my 
sisters  have  shown  great  concern  about  it.  They  have  been  suggesting 
that,  once  upon  the  sofiB^  a  little  female  society  might  be  an  agreeable 
change  for  you,  and  they  desired  me  to  say  that  they  will  themselves  be 
very  glad  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  your  invalid  chamber  by  ntting 
with  you  in  turn,  and  eonversing  or  reading  idoud  Ibr  an  hour  or  two 
every  day." 

Ciptaitt  Travers,  as  he  nrarmaf^  his  thanks  for  the  uoexpeeted  oAr 
made  so  benignly  by  his  host,  passed  his  hand  through  his  hair  (whiehy 
grown  long  since  his  illness,  hung  in  ^ick  masses  over  his  broad  fsre* 
head),  to  conceal,  if  possible,  the  smile  Isorking  en  his  lips  at  the  favovr 
offered  so  freely  for  his  acceptance. 

But  another  feeling  besides  that  of  derision  had  flashed  across  his 
nmid  ere  he  replied  te  his  host :  *^  The  demoiselles  Watson  might  not 
always  be  alone !  Would  she  be  permitted  to  come?"  And  if  so,  what 
would  he  not  endure  to  be  in  her  society  again  1 

"  I  am  going  so  soon  that  tt  can  do  no  harm,"  he  speciously  argued. 
**  My  mind  is  quite  made  up  to  leave  directly  I  am  out  of  the  bed  ;  indeed, 
I  shi^  ask  Jones  the  first  thing  to-morrow  how  soon  I  may  be  moved 
with  any  degree  of  safety,  and  tell  him  that  urgent  affairs  require  my 
presence  elsewhere.* 

As  this  passed  through  his  mind,  he  looked  up,  and  addressed  his  host 
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in  a  more  gratified  tone  than  he  otherwise,  perhaps,  might  have  done, 
saying  that  the  society  of  the  Miss  Watsons  would  be  an  inestimable 
bcHon  to  a  poor  weary  invalid — ^with  the  mental  reservation,  however,  that 
unless  Mrs.  Watson  accompanied  the  old  tabbies  sometimes,  he  should 
feel  strongly  inclined  (even  at  some  personal  risk)  to  abbreviate  still 
further  the  period  which  his  good  resolutions  had  determined  him  to  put 
to  his  visit 

And  did  his  thoughts,  during  the  long  hours  he  had  passed  alone, 
never  once  turn  to  Sybella  ? 

They  did,  and  frequently ;  for  the  form  of  his  unloved,  uncared-for 
wife  would  often  rise  up  and  place  itself  side  by  side  with  that  of  Gabrielle 
— generally,  too,  at  the  time  when  he  least  desired  it— but  the  sight,  or 
rather  vision,  of  the  small,  fragile  figure,  with  the  large,  earnest  eyes  and 
firm,  self-willed  mouth,  did  not  call  forth  any  feelings  either  of  contrition 
or  affection.  He  was  satisfied  with  having  divided  his  remaining  income 
with  her.  Selfish  and  bad  as  he  was,  he  would  never  allow  his  wife  to 
want  whilst  he  had  money,  for  he  had  the  instincts  of  a  gentleman  in 
that  respect. 

He  was  perfectly  unaware  of  his  wife's  change  of  abode,  or  of  her 
anxiety  at  not  hearing  from  him ;  he  imagined  that,  until  he  oould  return 
the  bearer  of  good  news,  she  was  indifferent  to  his  presence.  Sybella, 
too,  he  argued,  had  in  her  perverrity  chosen  a  companion  much  against 
his  will  and  inclination. 

She  was  not  only  safe  from  privations,  therefore,  but  safe  in  the 
maternal  care  of  Miss  Saunders.  Directiy,  however,  the  appoitttttent 
he  had  applied  for  before  he  left  London  should  be  obtained,  he  .would 
rejoip  her,  and  taking  her  abroad  with  him,  would  live  a  life  of  p«aeeflmd 
decorum. 

Perhaps  a  little  of  his  selfishness  had  been  driven  out  of  him  by  his 
illness.  Who  knows  P  At  any  rate,  he  had  not  looked  into  GabrieUe's 
eyes  for  more  than  a  month  when  he  arrived  at  this  pious  and  wise 
resolve. 

^<  Doctor  Jones  tells  me  you  are  getting  tired  of  your  preient  ((uerters, 
and  want  to  leave  on  urgent  private  affiirs,*'  said  Colonel  Munroe, 
laughingly,  a  morning  or  two  afterwards.  "  Now,  be  adviied,  TraverB, 
there's  a  good  fellow,  it's  a  thing  not  to  be  tiiought  of ;  an^  vmprudeuoe 
at  this  moment  may  undo  the  work  of  a  whole  month.  Besides^  Watson 
will  be  dreadfully  put  out ;  he  is  talking  over  the  matter  whh  Jones  at 
present ;  he  wants  to  run  up  to  town  himself  to-morrow  for  a  km  day% 
and  of  course  you  can't  be  moved  before  he  returns.  Have- patience  for 
a  week  or  two  longer,  and  you'll  be  as  strong  on  your  legs  as  ever,"  he 
added,  shaking  his  friend's  hand,  as  he  turned  to  leave  the  room. 

Captain  Travers  raised  himself,  and  listened  attentively  till  he  heard 
the  door  close  from  behind  the  screen,  and  the  militarr  troMl'of  Colonel 
Munroe  (as  he  proceeded  to  join  Doctor  Jones  and  his  host  in  the  dining, 
room)  die  away  in  the  distance.     He  then  flung  himself  bkck  on  hi 
couch,  and  gave  a  sigh  of  relief  at  the  unexpected  reprMve  just  an 
nounced  so  suddenly  by  hb  vuitor.     He  had  informed  Doctor  Jones  tha 
morning,  in  a  firm,  decisive  manner,  of  his  intention  to  leave  «t  onee,  an 
the  latter  had,  apparently,  offered  no  opposition  ;  he  had  argued,  in  fee) , 
that  opposition  coming  from  himself  might  not  be  eo  well  received. 
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Mrhftps,  as  if  be  placed  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  friends  of 
nis  patient. 

So  the  necessity  for  prolonging  his  visit  came  quite  unexpectedly  to 
Captain  Trayers ;  and  still  more  unexpectedly  the  news  that  bis  host  was 
himself  going  up  to  town  for  a  day  or  two. 

He  had  now;  he  considered,  done  his  hest  to  carry  out  his  good  reso- 
lutions ;  he  had,  so  to  speak,  offered  the  amende  honorable ;  and  his 
intentions  had  been  frustrated  in  a  manner  which  allowed  him  to  stay  on 
without  any  self-reproach. 

With  these  consoling  reflections.  Captain  Travers  turned  to  the  small 
table  which  stood  at  bis  bedside,  and  was  about  to  while  away  the  time 
with  a  book  or  a  paper,  when  Miss  Maria  entered  the  room. 

It  was  the  second  time  that  this  lady  had  comforted  him  with  her 
presence ;  and  had  she  not  been  the  bearer  of  the  welcome  news  that 
Mrs.  Watson,  if  well  enough,  would  shortly  pay  him  a  visit,  he  would 
have  at  once  consigned  her  in  his  heart  to  "  where  good  manners  will  not 
let  me  tell/' — a  place,  in  fact,  to  the  paving  of  wmch  he  had,  I  fear,  of 
late^  been  largely  contributing. 

**  Has  Mrs.  Watson  been  ill  P''  he  inquired,  earnestly,  hardly  waiting 
until  she  had  done  speaking.     ^  I  was  not  aware  of  it" 

^*  Well,  scarcely  what  can  be  called  ill,"  simpered  Miss  Maria,  banding 
him  some  fruit  which  she  had  brought  with  her,  but  whicb  she  omitted 
to  inform  him  had  been  gathered  by  Gabrielle  herself  that  morning,  and 
sent  to  him  by  her. 

Perhaps,  had  he  been  aware  whose  fingers  had  been  employed  in 
arranging  them,  he  might  not  so  fastidiously  have  picked  out  the  finest 
buDoh  of  grapes  only,  leaving  the  rest  untouched. 

Miss  Watson  sat  down,  and  to  divert  him  commenced  a  conversation, 
which  she  endeavoured  to  make  light  and  amusing,  but  in  vain.  The 
invalid  was  becoming  too  terribly  bored  to  respond,  and,  being  too  weak 
to  sustain  the  attempts  to  appear  interested,  wtuch  courte^  required,  his 
head  sank  back  on  the  sofa  pillow,  and  his  eyes  closed  with  a  look  of 
eatreose  languor*  One  reads  and  hears  a  good  deal  of  the  rapport 
wfaieb  exists  between  different  persons.  Sympathy  of  feeling  is  supposed 
to  draw  people  so  firmly  together,  that  (like  the  Siamese  twins,  whose 
pulses  keep  the  same  time,  and  whose  hearts  beat  in  unison),  when  the 
one  is' under  the  influence  of  any  predominant  idea,  the  other  must  also 
in  some  way  be  subject  to  it. 

It  possibly  may  be  so,  but  it  still  more  possibly  may  only  exbt  in 
certain  imaginative  minds,  already  biased  by  the  strong  desire  to  believe 
it  possible^ 

Thus  Captain  Travers  often,  during  the  weary  hours  of  his  illness,  be- 
lieved that  he  was  conscious  of  Grabrielle's  proximity,  without  any  other 
evidence  than  that  which  could  have  been  supplied  by  the  exbtence  of 
some  such  mysterious  sympathy. 

But  if  he  had  imagined  this  he  was  about  to  be  quickly  undeceived, 
for  before  his  weary  eyes  had  been  closed  half  a  second,  and  whilst  Miss 
Watson  was  still  expatiating  on  the  delights  (in  anticipation)  of  a  ball  at 
the  barracks,  Gabrielle  had  entered  noiselessly,  and  standing  at  the  head 
of  his  couch,  behind  her  sister-in-law,  was  looking  earnestly  at  his  thin, 
pale  face,  rendered  still  more  pale  by  the  contrast  of  the  crimson  so& 
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pillow  upon  which  it  reolined,  without  hit  betof  aware  in  the  least  degrae 
of  her  presence. 

A  minate  afterwards^  Mias  Maria's  attentioa  being  drawn  to  her 
charge,  she  perceived  that  her  innocent  psattle,  if  it  had  not  given  lum 
amusement,  at  least  had  given  him  rest.  So  she  rose  to  leave  the  room, 
intimating  at  the  same  time  to  Gahrielle  that  it  would  be*  better  net  to 
disturb  him ;  but  in  a  whisper  so  load,  that  it  ronsed  Captain  Tcavecs 
e£Eeetaallj  to  a  sense  of  what  was  taking  place. 

Ofiten  during  the  last  few  days,  that  is,  ever  since  he  had  entertftUDed 
a  hope  of  her  visiting  him  in  his  sick-room^  had  he  pictured  to  hinssnif 
that  meeting — ^how  she  would  look,  what  she  would  aaj»  which  of  the 
sf^insters  would  be  present  with  prjing  ejes  to  witness  tJietr  first  inter* 
view  ;  but  now  that  the  longed-for  moment  had  arrived,  it  caaoe  so  unex- 
pectedly, that  the  sound  of  her  voice  and  touch  of  her  hand  caused  such 
confusion  in  his  ideas,  that  he  searoelj  found  words  for  a  coaimon*plaoe 
reply  to  her  inquiries  respecting  his  health. 

<*  Much  better,  thank  you,"  at  last  he  repHed ;  adding,  <<  you,  too^  are 
better,  I  hope  ?" 

Gabrielle  scarcely  answered ;  she  was  listening  attentively  to  the  sound 
of  her  husband's  voice,  as  he  conversed  in  a  snbdued  tone  with  Maria  ia 
thehaU. 

8he  had  not  anticipated  a  seance  alone  with  Captain  Travers,  and 
hsr  heart  beat  audibly  at  being  thus  uaezpeotedly  left  alone  with  him, 

^*  Surely  Maria  will  return  quickly,"  she  thought ;  and  the  dinectioa 
in  which  her  eyea  hurriedly  glanced  was  not  lost  upon  her  companion* 

She  %as  atiU  standing  near  the  sofa— near  enough,  in  fact,  to  enaUe 
him  to  take  her  hand  by  slightly  extending  his  own. 

At  the  look  which  she  had  cast  towards  the  door,  Captain  Travwi  was 
moved ;  he  understood  it,  and  determined  to  reassure  her  at  onoe. 

"  Ciahrlelie,"  he  whbp«red,  retaining  her  hand«  '^  don't  be  afifaid.  I 
will  never  again  offend  you.  I  can't  help  loving  you,  but  I  wiil  never 
mote  allude  to  it.  Yon  will  try  to  trust  me,  won't  yon  ?"  And  seeing  her 
large  eyes  filling  with  tears  as  she  bent  down  in  answer  to  his  appeal,  and 
assured  him  tluit  she  would  rely  on  him,  and  trust  him,  he  sealed  the 
treaty  by  impressing  a  fervent  kiss  upon  the  hand  he  still  held^  and 
murmured,  as  he  was  interrupted  by  the  return  of  ^BAiss  Watson,  <^  Let 
that  be  our  compact,  then." 

Gabrielle  quitted  the  room,  intensely  relieved.  Sensible  that  she  had 
completely  laid  bare  her  heart  to  Captain  Travers  during  that  eventful 
drive  irom  Grantham,  the  fear  lest  he  might  be  led  to  act  upon  the 
knowledge  he  had  thus  acquired  had  oppressed  her  ever  since. 

That  fear  was  now  removed,  and  she  felt  grateful  to  him  for  hu  present 
conduct. 

Never,  rince  the  ill-omened  day  of  her  marriage,  had  she  been  in  suck 
high  spirits,  and  poor  Gabrielle  fancied  she  was  happy ;  and  so  she  was, 
if  the  false  kind  of  excitement  she  was  now  indulging  in  could  be  called 
happiness.  The  only  man  ikne  ever  loved  had  been  rescued  fin>m  death'a 
door.  She  had  the  assurance  that  he  had  loved  her  always ;  and  though 
she  had  even  been  weak  enough  to  allow  him  to  perceive  the  state  of  her 
own  feelings  towards  him,  he  was  of  too  noble  a  nature  to  use  the  power 
H  gave  him  over  her ! 
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Not  for  worldf  woold  the  give  up  the  consolation  of  having  had  his 
love ;  it  was  her  only  happiness,  and  now  she  might  dwell  on  it  without 
fear !  So  dreamed  Gabnelle ;  and  if  it  ever  entered  her  imagination 
that  to  oherish  thooghts  like  these  was  only  one  step  removed  (if  it  were 
even  that)  fimm  aetual  guilt,  the  doubt  was  quickly  repressed. 

She  lived  in,  and  for  the  present^  always  feverish,  alwajs  excited. 

Had  Captain  Travers  avowed  his  love,  and  solicited  a  return  at  their 
first  meeting,  it  would  have  been  the  very  best  Uiiog  thi^  could  have 
happened  for  her  ultimate  welfare.  He  would  assuredly  have  been  re- 
pulsed, and  have  had  to  quit  her  presence  for  ever. 

But  as  it  was,  intoxicated  by  her  love,  and  blinded  by  his  forbearance, 
foolish  Qabrielle  played  on  the  brink  of  a  preeipioe,  banishing  all  thought 
of  the  future  from  her  mind. 


BUMPTIOUSNESS. 


«  BuKPTXOuansa"  will,  we  hope,  be  found  in  all  future  editions  of 
English  dictionaries.  It  is  a  capital  word,  conveying  in  its  sound  almost 
as  good  an  intimation  of  its  meaning  as  could  be  compressed  into  an 
ordinary  definition.  Bumptiousness  is  an  inflation  of  the  mind,  a  diseafle 
analogous  to  "  bumps "  upon  the  body — "  unhealthy  and  repulsive 
swellings  or  protuhmmoes."  We  use  the  word  in  describing  the 
manners  and  feelings  of  the  man  who  is  not  wise  enough  to  see  that 
real  importance  is  self-supporting,  and  who  is  therefore  continually  at 
strife  with  his  neighbours  through  his  exertions  to  maintain  a  dignity 
which,  in  whatever  degree  it  may  actually  belong  to  him,  will  take  very 
good  care  of  itself. 

We  rise  in  glory  as  we  sink  in  pride  : 
Where  boasting  ends,  there  dignity  begins. 

Bumptiousness  is  a  weakness  or  vice  which  is  exhibited  on  various 
grounds;  and  happily  it  can  be  illustrated  as  well  by  plessant  contrasts 
as  by  disagreeable  examples.  Its  most  common  form  is  purse-pride; 
yet,  although  so  general,  this  is  held  to  be  so  vulgar  that  comment  upon 
it  seems  hiurdly  worth  while.  We  cannot,  however,  resist  tl^e  tempta- 
tion of  putting  upon  record  the  following  instance  in  which  purse-pride 
met  with  a  ludicrous  retribution.  The  only  liberty  taken  with  the  facts 
is  the  change  of  names,  the  initial  letters  being,  however,  necessarily 
unaltered. 

Mr.  Bumblebee's  father  was  a  respectable  tradesman,  whose  business 
since  his  death  has  been  carried  on  for  the  benefit  of  hb  widow  and 
family.  The  Bumblebee  fils^  of  whom  we  are  about  to  tell,  had  the 
benefit  of  a  good  start  as  a  city  merchant  on  a  small  scale ;  and,  although 
never  known  to  evince  any  disgust  at  the  money  produced  for  him  at  the 
parent  shop,  he  conceived  a  rapidly-increasing  disgust  for  the  estabiish- 
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ment  itself.  He  objected  to  his  wife's  ever  calling  there  to  see  his 
modier,  and  he  very  rarely  vuited  the  pkce  himself.  When  the  gtMd 
old  soul,  the  Dowager  Bumblebee,  wished  to  visit  her  upstart  son,  she 
was  desired  to  hire  a  fly  for  the  purpose ;  because,  of  all  oommon-plaee 
things,  there  was  none  which  Mr.  Bumblebee  abominated  more  than' the 
sight  of  a  cab  being  driven  up  to  his  little  villa.  We  need  hardly  add 
that  when  Mrs.  Bumblebee*  with  that  devoted  love  that  only  mothers 
know,  condescended  to  humour  her  son's  stupid  pride,  it  never  oocuited 
to  him  to  pay  the  eipense  of  the  fly,  or  even  the  diflRmnoe  between  the 
cost  of  it  and  that  of  the  detested  cab. 

Mr.  Bumblebee  became  the  father  of  a  boy-^to  his  own  delight^  very 
probably,  but  to  the  gseat  misfortune,  we  should  think,  of  the  boy,  who 
was  to  be  brought  up  under  the  influence  of  nieh'  puffy  grandeur.  Jn 
the  absence  of  his  father,  this  infant  Bumbbbee  was  taken  anddeoly  and 
most  dangerously  ill;  and  as  his  mother  held  stiiet  notions  Tsspeeting 
the  baptismal  r^oeration  of  infants,  she  sent  hastily  for  the  clergyman 
to  perform  the  rite  of  private  baptism.  Upon  the'  father's  return  home, 
his  wife  explained  the  circumstances,  and  showed  him  the  baptismal 
certiBcate— "  Charles  Addphus  Bumblebee."  <<  Charles  Adolphus  I"  he 
exclaimed,  <<  why,  I  told  you  Adolphus  Charles  I  Oh,  M«ry,  Mary, 
what  have  you  done  I  Charles  Adolphus  Buoablebee^^C*  A.  B.  I  why,  as 
long  as  the  boy  lives  he'll  be  called  OabI" 

Bumptiousness,  grounded  upon  superiority  of  rank,  is  of  much  thd  ea'me 
nature  as  that  last  spoken  of.  Pride  on  account  of  sneestry  ahould  sovriy 
have  been  extirpated  when  Tennyson  wrote  his  ^Ladr  Clare  Vere  <fe 
Vere:" 

Trust  mo,  Clara  Veue  de  Vere, 

From  yon  blue  heavens  above  ua  bent^ 
The  grand  old  gardener  and  his  wife 
Smile  at  th<  daime  of  long  descent. 

Yet  bumptiousness  on  the  part  of  those  who  hold  high  social  rank  is  the 
least  unreasonable,  because  of  the  power  which  the  rank  ctefba ;  bat  it 
is  just  because  of  the  reality  of  the  power  that  this  sort  of  bumplAotiaMss 
is  the  most  rare. 

Some  years  ago  we  had  occasion  to  call  upon  an  Botg^ish  earL  It  is 
true  we  did  not  go  with  a  begging»letter,  or,  indeed,  to  aric  him  any 
favour  at  all.  Still  our  business  was  so  stmple,  and  the  tfOie  it%o«ild 
occupy  was  so  short,  that  if  he  had  kept  us  standing  opposite^  biftii  we 
should  not  have  thought  it  at  all  extraordinary  or  unreasefnable.  indeed^ 
if  we  were  guided  by  the  standard  of  one  or  two  of  our  bmnpnious 
acquaintances,  we  should  be  satisfied  that  there  was  no  poSitioB  ki  the 
room  less  elevated  than  the  sideboard  which  it  would  iiave  been  >proper 
for  his  lordship  to  have  taken  up.  How  they  would  have  Stared  when, 
with  the  quiet  air  that  would  be  natural  to  a  gentleoMn  upon  a  fnendly 
introduction — with  an  affability  that  present^  no  appearance  of  either 
effort  or  condescension — he  walked  to  a  corner  of  the- room,  and  brough 
a  chair  for  us  to  the  side  of  his  own !  He  knew  that  to  put  on  im 
portance  would  be  vulgar  and  stupid  ;  and  he  knew,  too,  that,  by-  actin(^ 
otherwise,  he  did  not  lessen  his  power  of  assuming  the  rigidity  of  his  ranl^ 
if  any  one  were  so  foolish  as  to  presume  upon  his  courtesy. 

"  Honour  all  men.     Love  the  brotherhood.     Fear  God.     Honoar  tht 
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king.*'    Eh?  <«  Honour  all  men Honour  the  kmg  P'    We  read 

them  both  in  the  same  breath  ;  we  write  them  with  the  same  dip  of  ink! 
The  self-same  vorb  is  used  in  both  instances.  Here  is  a  poser  fclr 
bumptious  people;  for  those  who  toadj  to  the  hi^  and  are  mainly 
pompous  towards  die  poor.  The  consideration  to  be  shown  to  a  king  is, 
after  all,  only  an  extra  portion  of  the  consideration  that  is  due  to  all. 
The  diiifeieoee  is  in  measure,  not  in  kind;  but  if  any  might  be  excepted 
froni  this  honour,  it  is  those  who  do  not  show  it— -just  as  intolerant 
people  have  obviously  no  rifi^ht  to  claim  toleration. 

The  appropriateness  of  Uie  anecdote  must  be  our  apology,  if  any  is 
needed^  for  referring  to  the  oft-told  tale  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  who,  after 
receiving  his  death-wound,  dedmed  a  dranght  of  water  in  favour  of  a 
common  soldier  borne  past  him  in  the  last  agonies  of  dissolution.  For 
our  own  part,  we  admire  not  so  much  his  fortitude  in  the  face  of  death, 
for  that  has  been  often  seen;  nor  yet  his  self-denial,  when  regarded  apai:t 
from  the  man  upon  whom  the  generous  &vour  was  eonferriS;  1l>ut  what 
we  admire  intensely  is  the  utter  reverse  of  bumptiousness  which  he  dis- 
played. For  he  rdPused  the  cool  dranght  not  in  favour  of  a  suffering 
niend  or  a  wounded  officer,  but  for  the  sake  of  a  common  soldier — a 
''fellow"  of  whom  sones  could  be  impressed.  Though  inheriting  his 
Cither's  rank,  and  living  in  an  age  when  tight  had  much  less  chance 
against  might  than  in  the  present  day,  he  recognised  in  the  humUe 
soldier  a  brother.  Their  parts  on  earth  were  playd  out,  and  they  were 
both  flitting  to  a  state  wherein  the  hollow  distinctions  of  external  rank 
theretofore  observable  between  them  wodd  be  umvcOgnised-H^red  for 
as  little  as  whether  in  a  dead  dog  we  notice  the  ragged  bade  of  a  St. 
Giles's  cur,  or  the  coddled  loins  of  a  Belgravian  poodle.  It  is  dog  and 
dog,  man  and  man,  after  all. 

All  the  distmctions  of  this  little  life 
Are  qtdte  cataneons,  foreign  to  the  man. 

How  0irand  is  he  who  foresees  this  so  clearly  diat  it  influences  not 
mmply  bu. dying  hour,  but  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life ;  who  is  seen  to  be 
« the  perfect  gentleman"  by  the  uniformity  (at  least,  wheti  unprovoked) 
of  his  manners  and  tone  of  voice  to  all  with  whom  he  oomes  in  contact, 
whether  rich  or  poor,  servant  or  employer.  Thu  is  no  fisnciful  ideal. 
We  have  met  such  not  unlrequently ;  and  those  whose  outward  de- 
meanour is  of  this  kind,  are  slways  the  readiest  to  be  Just  in  their 
dealings  and  generous  in  their  sympathies,  the  least  selfish,  the  most 
benevolent 

We  know  one  who  receives  his  six  or  seven  hundred  a  year  in  a  large 
public  office,  where,  if  he  were  bumptiously  disposed,  there  are  only  three 
or  four  others  whom  he  would  consider  as  of  sufficient  standing  to  con- 
verse with.  Yet  he  shows  equal  regard  to  all  who  do  nothing  to  forfeit 
it^  and  the  families  of  the  messengers,  and  their  sicknesses  and  their 
wanti,  are  the  objects  of  his  cordiii  inquiries  and  kind  consideration. 
And  why  should  it  not  beso  ?  The  burden  of  proof  surely  lies  upon  those 
who  fancy  it  should  not. 

The  wheels  of  business  would  whirl  round  more  smoothly,  and  more 
rapidly,  too,  if  this  svmpathising  conduct  was  more  general  on  the  part 
of  masters  of  all  kinds  towards  those  whom  they  employ.     We  know  a 
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gfoAtkniaii  wh^  <M«  'Mb  «o  thoroughly,  «Eid  praetiflee  it  so  ^onsisteBlIjr, 
-Sittt  «  **uiimmt^  fMOty*'  «t  Ohriatmas  hms  been  mi  imtitatiofi  of  the 
iioafle.  He  has  efen  arrired  at  the  eonelosioB  that  it  is  father  4esifaMe 
^hat  a  semrant^giil  ahovrid  have  a  recognised  and  reSpeetoUe  bean  fliaB 
not.  ladeed,  to  ene  of  iiis  domesties  a  gaaTdsmaii  of  ateertaitiel  f<e- 
ipeotaUltty  %  an  authorised  visitor ;  and  w£»b  th&  ofieers  of  his  reginent 
«■  ■  good  Monppf  4hat  they  wero'  get  «p  a  ball  for  their  men  at  19t.  James*^ 
Htfll,  Manr  was  sent  there  dvMsed^r  the  oeeasioa  in  her  jmmg  mistreats 
opera-cloak.  A  windftitt  ef  three  hondred  pouads  has  net  tempted  her 
io  leave  a  SmaAf  in  which  she  is  Crested  with  kindness  and  considera- 
tion. 

In  a  work  on  *^  British  Hnlwndiy/^  cue  pfobefely4he  neet  aeglected 
— ^f  the  vety  'iaiiiable«seris8  of  books  published  as  %he  Library  of  UseAd 
Knowledge,  the  feHowing  vemark  occurs,  which,  if  not  so  ap^ieaible  new 
as  it  was  l^rty  years  ago, is  stiH  a  giieat  deal  too  mueh  se: 

^  Nothing  is  more  aeroaricable  than  the  overbearing  belumour  which 
-the  middle  class  of  Efaglishmen  ■  ■  especially  of  the  offriemkitral  ela$$-^ 
^geaeraHy  exhibit  towards  their  Msiiers." 

At  a  small  railway  stsrtien  vn  Meroiandy  we  saw  a  hhm&e  lounging  upon 
the 'Crossing  gate,  and  a  BVenchaRan,  whom  we  ia  England  shodd  de- 
scribe as  a  gentleinan  '<  aiost  respectably  dressed,**  wished  to  make  an 
in^eifry  of  him,  and  faefove  doing  eo  raised  his  hat.  Now  it  is  hardly  an 
Eoglitofh  custom  for  one  man  to  raise  his  hat  to  another,  even  if  his  tqmk 
in  worldly  position,  and  we  see  no  sufficient  reason  4or  desiring  ^t  the 
eustom  should  psevnil ;  but  in  France,  where  it  is  the  practice  for  gentle- 
men  to  lift  their  hats  to  each  other,  it  ehamed  us  vnry  much  in  the 
•instance  ^e  -have  named  to  see  that,  even  towards  a  man  so  madi  Ins 
*^  ioferior,"  this  Prench  gentleman  felt  none  of  the  bumptiousness  which 
we  have  seen  not  a  few  times  diplayed  in  country  places  in  England 
towards  agricultural  labourers ;  they  are  bellowed  at  across  the  road,  and, 
it  may  be,  sworn  at,  if  the  poor  downs  do  not  understand  a  question,  or 
cannot  give  an  intelligent  answer.  Let  no  one  say  that,  if  French  gentle- 
men treat  peasants  and  inferiors  with  courtesy,  they  only#sster  the  vevo- 
krtionary  spirit  often  displayed  in  that  country,  and  enconrage  die  cries 
•cf  ^*  Liberty,  fi<)uality,  Frateraity."  The  «ase  is  just  the  reverse.  This 
■courteey  -and  these  cries  are  but  the  impressions  and  echoes  of  the  (eatfiil 
lesson  which  was  given  seventy  years  aoo  to  the  old  imperious  aristocrats 
cf  France,  neglectiM  of  duties  and  devoid  of  sympathy  $  and  the  conttary 
4)etween  them  and  some  landowners  in  England  is  not  so  great  as  eon  be 
desired,  whilst  the  families  of  farm-labourers  are  so  often  found  huddled 
ita  two  or  perhaps  'Aree-roomed  cottages,  although  in  the  country  there 
are  building  sites  aivd  building  matorials  in  abundanee.  It  may  please  a 
good  many  people  to  read  of  pastoral  soenes  and  model  swains  in  the 
poems  of  lihe  last  century,  but  the  realities  of  village  life  are  vei^  different. 
Nor  can  we  wonder  at  the  grossest  immorality  prevailing  in  countr** 
places  under  eireumstonces  in  which  it  is  so  impossible  to  observe  tfc 
^mary  decencies  of  human  life. 

Bumptiousness,  agahi,  is  exhibited  sometimes  on  the  score  of  superia 
ntteinments.  But  whereas  bumptiousness  on  the  ground  of  riches,  O] 
birth,  or  station,  is  often  found  to  exist  in  individuals  who  really  d* 
possess  these  worldly  advantages,  bumptiousness  on  Uie  score  of  attain 
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mm^  it  found  with  oomfNUtifve  raritj  amom  pwraottt  ^those  attaiiMn«il8 
are  of  any  real  importance.  We  are,  indeed,  oonseions  thai  in  forming 
estimates  of  aodetj  the  tendency  ia  to  form  one'9  general  cenelosions  too 
hastily.  Still  we  ave  confident  that  the  parttcular  sort  of  bumptioosneBB 
of  wfcaclh  we  are  now  speakbg  sprouts  the  most  freeiy  just  where  there  is 
the  least  reason  for  it ;  for  there  is  no  truer  saying  than  that  the  nrare  a 
Stan  knows,  the  more  he  finds  he  has  yet  to  learn,  and  therefore  the  di»- 
-tance  by  which  he  4ia8  ontstripped  others  appesfrs  to  him  to  be  less  laft- 
poitaot  than  it  did  some  years  before.  Tins  is  the  only  hmwae  of  imnid 
^looh  is  eompatible  with  inovease  in  knowledge;  and  whes  a  nan  appeans 
to  be  too  proud  to  learn  any  more,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  he  is  too  stupid 
to  be  taught  any  more.  Ask  a  really  ole?er  man  for  information,  and 
the  efauwes  ave  that  you  will  reoeiv^  it  in  a  maimer  that  pleases  and  im- 
presses yon.  Ask  your  auestien  of  some  htm^^timu  begimier,  and  mark 
the  self-satisfied  air  whion  he  exhibits,  the  sneering  **  hah's"  with  whidi 
he  meets  your  doubts,  and  the  oondesoensiou  wliioh  he  affects  in  deliver- 
ing his  dicta,  eridently  wishing  to  eon¥^  acn  impression  of  how  much 
-more  he  knows,  but  does  not  think  it  worth  whaie  to  impart  to  you.  You 
may  really  forgive  the  poor  creature's  <bumptiottsQess  in  consideration  of 
the  amusement  which  it  afibrds;  you  peiimps  call  htm  a  coek-sparrow, 
but  you  libel  the  bird. 

To  gain  information  as  to  a  certain  nailional  school,  we  once  asked  a 
young  serTant»<^-all- work,  in  the  demurest  mamaer,  whether  abe  had  been 
taught  there.  To  our  astonishment,  we  found  wis  had  iaffronted  her. 
*^  Not  she,  indeed ;  she  had  not  been  to  those  common  pfoces,  but  to 
schools  where  they  ohairged  sixpence  or  a  shilling  k  week  1"  Similarly, 
the  less  of  edneatkm  and  of  general  knowledge  that  is  requisite  for  any 
particular  calling  or  profossion,  the  more  prone  are  its  followers  to  under- 
value every  other;  just  as  in  Edward  irving's  prime  a  shoemaker  said  of 
him  that  he  was  ^  a  sensible  man^'  because  (as  it  happened)  "  lie  under* 
«tood  about  leather.' '  Sueh  mea  often  speak  as  if  they  thought  the 
music  of  the  spheres  was  largdy  owing  to  their  dull  ^ump,  thump, 
thump,  upon  a  single  note. 

Again :  bumptiousness  in  attainments  W  exhilHted  the  most  irequeBtly 
by  those  who  have  risen  through  fortuitoue  circumstances  rather  than 
Mrd,  thoughtfol  work.  The  rapidity  of  their  rise  is  naturally  much  more 
present  to  their  mind  than  are  the  adventitious  circumstances  to  which  it 
has  been  mainly  owing ;  and  being,  therefore,  impressed  with  an  idea  of 
'  the  greatness  of  their  abilities,  they  fall  into  the  habit  of  showing  them- 
selves off.  They  like  to  spar  with  those  they  meet  on  business,  and  they 
discuss  subjects  with,  apparently,  the  primary  intention  of  letting  you  see 
"what  remarkably  quick  and  clever  people  they  are.  They  seek  a  repu- 
tation for  infallibility,  and  it  is  ludicrous  to  see  what  an  amount  of  tor- 
turing argument  they  will  brave  rather  than  confess  themselves  to  be  in 
error;  and  yet  even  gods  and  goddesses  were  wrong  sometimes.  Con- 
tinued practice  of  that  sort  certainly  often  gives  such  men  an  amount  of 
cuteness,  or  monkey-sharpness  ;  but  this  is  as  far  removed  from  the  state 
of  mind  of  a  well-informed  man  as  it  is  from  the  manners  of  a  gentleman. 
The  most  quiet,  gentlemanly  man  we  have  ever  met  on  business  is  a 
Q.C.  in  a  walk  of  the  legal  profession  in  which  a  silk  gown  has  rarely, 
if  ever,  before  been  seen ;  learned  and  astute  to  a  degree  that  surprises 
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all,  and  jet  eqaally  courteous  in  his  oonYersaiions  with  ereiy  oow^ 
whether  a  learned  brother,  a  solicitor,  or  a  clerk 

We  do  not  expect  to  find  bumptiousness  among  clergvmen.  It  k  n 
diametrically  opposite  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  that  tney  are  enabled 
to  repress  it  not  only  by  honesty  in  their  oonnotions,  but  also  by  a  regiid 
to  outward  cons'istency.  When  it  shows  itself  in  spite  of  these  tio 
motives,  it  is  discreditable  indeed.  A  "  sidesman"  mildly  suggested,  not 
long  ago,  to  a  popular  clergyman,  that  if  his  senaons  took  lets  then  fin- 
and-fifty  minutes  in  deUvery  they  might  be  equally  beneficial,  and  wooU, 
he  Inew,  be  more  pleasing  to  many  of  his  congregation.  The  piite 
sprang  indignantly  from  his  ohaii^  and  replied  that  this  was  a  matte 
which  he  settled  with  his  ooascienee  and. his  God  I  Now«  here  was  a  toj 
bumptious  eleigyman  indeed,  and  we  hope  that  he  may  find  himssK  it 
his  next  remove  in  the  midst  of  a  very  bumptious  congregationi  or  of  i 
chapter  who  will  stand  none  of  such  flMtuoua  aiis. 

We  knew,  on  the  ether  hand,  an  estimable  demrman  who^  thioaik 
his  anxiety  to  keep  the  PMoe  with  every  one,  added  to  his  laboon^  m 
been  worked  and  worriea  into  congeetion  of  the  braio-^womed  bj  no- 
thing so  much  as  by  a  fiMittoii  oiganiflod  by  a  few  bumptious  iidl*t»4o 
parishioners  on  account  of  their  individual  prefeieaees  as  rsgacds  naiieil 
arrangements.  If  they  now  allow  themselves  to  believe  that  thsj  km 
caused  or  accelerated  his  malady,  we  will  suppose  they  are  sony  fait 
Yet  speaking  genetmliy,  and  widiMt  any  refiprenee  to  this  pactisubr  CMti 


it  is  too  true  that  when  a  man  abastdnmi  Umsalf  to  bumptious  inspnlm 
no  matter  in  what  respect,  there  is  no  anuiyanoe  and  hairdly  any  ssfv* 
ing  that  he  will  hesitate  in  eaosing  te  othiii  if-  they  stAad  in  the  m9ji 
his  pufiy  pride.  Cruelty  is  the  natural  issue  of  HMbebked  l>amptioiiaMB^ 
and  in  a  man's  tumid  eift>ris  to  establish  or  iMsease  his  *'  impsrtasM^' 
there  is  no  sacrifice  that  he  will  not  impose  upon  you— 4f  he  csa. 

It  may  hel^  to  cure  a  man's  bamptionsaess  to  see  how  vabeoeauBg  ni 
unreasonable  it  is,  and  how  unreal  is  the  impnssioii  whioh  he  laasmls 
produces  upon  his  fellow^men  by  such  self-exaltalion*  Bat  prsbsMy  ^ 
only  effectual  cure  is  ihe  opening  of  faas  eyes  to  the  iact»  that  altbosglih 
may  agree  verv  well  with  Us  bumptious  cronies  is  their  perkJR^critkiiiBi 
upon  others,  triose  cronies  pbk  him  to  pieces  in  his  abaenoa  in  the  laat 
paltry  manner,  his  attainments,  his  family,  his  ptuee^  his  position,  sadisi 
person,  down  to  his  very  boots. 
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The  manlj  form  of  tbat  fine  old  sailor  eomet,  -when  I  mention  hiB 
name,  as  cleaflr  before  my  mind's  eye  ^s  if  I  had  seen  him  bat 
yesterday  ;  and  yet  man^  a  year  has  passed  by  and  his  pkce  has 
been  snccessively  filled  i/t'ith  other  noble  veterans  who  have  braved  ^ 
battle  and  the  breeze,  since  he  went  aloft  to  enp}^  the  rest  of  ihe 
brave  and  true — Ohristians  not  onl^  in  name  but  in  deed-^ioaa  in 
battle;  but  gentle,  loving;,  and  faithtnl  when  war  was  over  and  peaee 
had  returned. 

There  he  sits— mark  his  ftne,  broad,  massive  eottntenacee  ;  his 
dear  blue  eyes— honesbf  and  truth  in  every  glance^  his  cheery  and 
benignant  smile*^he  light  hair,  which  once  dnsterad  thickly^  still 
curling  from  under  his  cap-«that  broad  palm  stretched  out  to  offiar 
a  friendly  jgreeting,  once  wont  to  grasp  a  cutlass  in  the  deadly  fight, 
or  ho'ld  the  hard  and  sUppery  rope  as  in  a  vice.  The  Ineutenant^a 
undress  uniform,  so  suitea  to  set  ^  thdt  expanaive  ebest^  those  strong 
arms  and  fine  figure,  and  then  projecting  from  bmeatb  the  loose 
trousisr  that  timber-toe  which  had  served  ghim  from  youth  to  old  age, 
and  which  h^  refused  to  exchange  ibr  one  of  mare  elegant  form — 
consistent  in  all  things,  and  hating  even  the  thought  of  being  sup- 
ported by  a  sham.  Those  whb  knew  him  as  I  did  (and  there  are  many 
alive  both  in  the  Hoap^al  and  out  of  it  who  did  so)«  will  acknowledge 
that  I  have  not  over-coloured  his  portrait,  but  that^  looked  up  to  j^ 
the  pensionevs  aa  an  elder  brother  and  a  real  £riend,  regarded  by  his 
equals  with  the  sihoerest  affratien,  aad  trusted  and  honoured  by  his 
superiers  in  rank,  Li^stoiant  B-*--—  waa  a  perfect  specimen  ot  the 
true-hearted  British  seaman  and  officer  of  the  old  school. 

While  he  lived  I  made  many  pleasant  visits  to  the  Hospital  to  pay 
him  my  respects,  and  he  used  to  aearch  out  from  amoQg  the  pensioners 
seamen  who  had  sailed  witii  officers  I  knew,  or  whose  actions  I  wished 
to  recount,  and  knouing  my  object,  he  would  encourage  them  ^  to 
narrate  their  own  adventures,  though  it  must  be  confessed,  that,  like 
many  old  officers,  he  was  over-modest  about  speaking  of  his  own 
gallant  deeds,  and  it  was  not  often  that  I  found  him  in  the  humour 
to  recount  them.  I  am,  therefore,  it  is  right  to  state,  i)artly  indebted 
to  a  manuscript  which  he  sent  me  in  his  own  hand- writing,  and  partly 
to  other  sources,  for  some  of  the  details  of  the  following  narrative. 

Let  us  suppose  him  seated  on  one  of  those  easy  benches  on  the 
lower  terrace  of  the  Hospital,  with  the  wings  of  that  noble  pile  rising 
on  either  side,  the  school  buildings,  and  the  model  ship  behind  us, 
over-topped  by  the  observatory  and  the  green  trees  of  the  park ;  and 
in  front,  the  river  with  its  moving  panorama  of  vessels  of  all  rigs  and 
sizes,  from  the  tall  Indiaman  and  ijmerican  trader  to  the  dark-coloured 
collier  and  humble  canal-barge.  He  pushes  his  cap,  as  is  his  wont,  from 
off  his  brow,  stretches  out  his  wooden  leg,  makes  a  cabalistic  sign  or 
two  on  the  ground  with  his  stick,  and  leaning  back,  thus  begins  :— 
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"  I  went  to  sea  in  the  Victory  before  I  was  ten  years  old,  and  eren 
then  I  soon  learnt  to  love  the  old  ship,  though  I  little  thought  the 
name  she  was  to  win  for  herself  in  nayal  history.  There  she  is  as  I 
knew  her,  when  I  stepped  on  board  foi^  the  first  time  in  1795,  under 
the  command  of  Captain  John  Sjnightw*'  And  he  unrolled  a  print 
of  the  Victory^  somewhat  yellow  and  worn  irom  handling,  though 
eaxefully  preserved  ih  a  case.  I  observed  firom  the  date  under  it  tint 
the  print  was  engraved  in  1793,  when  the  Victory  bore  Lord  Hood'a 
flag  at  Toulon.  ''  Observe,''  he  continued,  "^  she  had  no  entering puEt 
atthat  time,  nor  at  Trafalgar — ^the  main  chaanels  were  below  the  miiu 
deck  portS)  aod  the  mizen  cbann^  below  the  auarter-deck.  Tb» 
stem  galleries  were  removed,  and  the  stem  made  sat  like  the  Dread^ 
naught  m  1801.  The  Dreadnought  was  the  first  three-decker  shipi 
built  without  stem-walks,  and  she  was  launched  in  1801,  and  the 
model  of  her  stern  was  so  much  admired  that  the  Victory  was  altered 
to  the  same. 

"^  There  have  been  no  less  than  four  ships  in  the  Boyal  Navy  of  thsi 
saoie  name: — 

"The  first  Victory  was  built  at  Deptford,  in  the  year  1620,  and 
mounted  82  guns.    She  was  broken  up  in  1690. 

"The  second  was  built  at  Portsmouth  in  1675,  and  mounted  100 
guns;.  She  was  taken  to  pieces  at  Chatham,  and  rebuilt  in  1695,  and 
tiien  named  the  Boyd  Oeor^^  but  her  name  was  afterwards  chaxiged 
back  to  the  Victory.  By  being  taken  to  pieces,  it  must  be  underotood 
that  the  defective  timbers  and  planking  only  were  removed,  and  that 
the  same  framework  was  replaced,  so  that  she  was  substantially  the 
same  ship.     She  was  finally  taken  to  pieces  in  1721. 

"  The  third  was  built  at  Portsmouth  in  1739,  and  carried  100  guns. 
Her  fate  was  a  disastrous  one.  Sir  John  Balcbem  had  his  fla^  flying 
on  board  her  in  1744,  when  returning  with  a  squadron  from  Gibraltar* 
She  had  a  full  complement  of  a  thousand  men,  oesides  fift^  volunteers, 
sons  of  the  first  nobility  and  gentry  in  the  kingdom,  had  joined  her  on 
the  breaking  out  of  war  with  Prance,  that  they  might  see  service 
under  so  good  a  commander.  On  the  3rd  of  October  the  fieet  was 
overtaken  by  a  violent  storm,  in  which  several  of  the  ships  were  much 
shattered.  On  the  4th,  the  Victory  separated  from  the  fieet,  and  waa 
never  more  heard  of.  It  is  supposed  that  she  struck  on  tfa&  Casketa, 
as,  from  the  testimony  of  the  men  who  attend  the  lights,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Island  of  Aldemey,  many  guns  were  heard  on  the 
4th  and  5th  of  October,  bat  the  weather  was  too  tempestuous  to 
basard  boats  out  to  their  assistance. 

"  The  fourth  Victory  is  the  ship  now  in  existence.  She  was  built  in 
a  dock  at  Chatham,  and  floated  out  in  the  year  1765.*  She  was 
always  a  favourite  ship,  and  generally  selected  for  a  Commander-in- 
•Chiedfs  flag.  She  has  seen  more  serviee  than  any  other  ^hip  in  the 
navy,  and  her  qualifications  far  surpassed  any  other  ship,  even  at  tl 
present  day.f  She  was  fast  both  bv,  and  large,  weatherly,  steered  liJ 
a  fishy  very  sensitive— «  spoke  of  tne  helm  was  enough.    As  a  boy 

*  The  Vkiorif^s  oentcoary  via  oofebnUd  at  Poctimoath  in  the  sammer 
1865. 
t  This  waa  written  in  1852. 
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fourteen  jearo  of  age,  I  halve  steered  her  uadev  tepaaile^  tG^^^gsllaalb^ 
sailSj  courses,  jib  and  sDanker. 
'^  Her  aiKQAitteut  at  Trafalgar  wa»  ae  foUowe  :*-«^ 

Lower  deck  33-poimders 28 

Middle  deck  24       „  28 

Main  drok    12       „ 28 

Qmt€o:deekl2       .,  .....  10 

forecasde     12       ,»  .    ^    .    .    .  2 

Carrooades    68        ^  2 

Uakingatotalof 98 

WUIe  we  bad  two  12*'pottndeni  in  the  bold.  We  bad  six  kegs 
made  to  fit  the  68-pomider  carronades^  each  keg  containing  172  threes 
oittiee  iron  balls.  One  witb  a  round  shot  in  addition  t>re?ettted  thel 
Eranehmenintbe  BedouUMe  from  boavding,  and  that  disdxarger 
killed  and  wounded  400  meav  However,  I  have  something  tio  tdl 
yen  aiboiit  bef<MPe  I  oi^nB*  to  that  time-*  I  remained  in  the  Vidory 
for  four  years,  during  which  period  I  saw  no  inconsiderable  aimount  oi 
service.  I  had  not  long  to  wait  before  I  was  in  action,  and  bad  received 
my  first  wound.  The  Victory  bore  the  flag  of  Bear- Admiral  Bob^ 
l^&nn,  under  Admiral  Hotham. 

"  We  were  early  in  July  of  that  year  (1795)  refitting  in  St.Tiorenzo 
Bay,  when  a  sqiiadron,  which  had  been  despatched  under  Captain 
NeiBon  to  call  off  3enoa,  was  seen  in  the  offing  nursued  by  the  Prench 
fleet,  which  it  waa  supposed  were  at  Toulon.  Although  we  were  actu- 
ally in  the  mubst  of  watering  and  refitting,  by  the  extraordinaivy 
exertions  of  every  officer  aaid  man,  the  whole  fleet  was  enabled  tO' 
weigh  that  night  with  the  land  wind.  This  was  on  the  7th<.  We  mida^ 
sail  in  chaee,  but  eould  see  nothing  ci  them,  till  on  the  morning  of  the 
ISitb,  the  Hieres  Islande  being  in  sight,  a  fleet  waa  diaeovered  to 
leeward  on  the  starboard  taek,  eonsisting  of  seventeen  sail  of  the 
line  and  three  frigates,  while  we  had  twenty-one  sail  of  the  line,  a 
frigate,  and  two  sbope^  the  wind  blowing  strong  from  the  N.N.W,, 
attended  with  a  heavy  swelL  Admiral  Hotham  formed  the  fleet  so 
as  to  keep  th^  wind  of  the  enemy,,  in  the  hopes  of  cutting  thenv  off 
from  the  hind,  only  five  leagnes  distant.  It  being  evident,  however, 
that  their  object  was  te  avoid  a  battle,  the  signal  waa  made  fora  general 
chaae,  and  to  engage  the  enemy  aa  the  ships  should  avrive  up  with 
them  in  suoeesaion*  The  Victory  was-  one  of  the  leading  Aips^  and  I 
can  even  nonr  remember  our  yesation  and;  annoyane&  as  we  found  the^ 
wind  gradually  dying  away.  Now  it  breezed  up  again,  and  by  crowding 
all  sail  we  gained  on  the  enemy.  Our  hearts  beat  quick  aa  the  chance 
of  getting.  intO'  aetion  returned.  There  was  the  AgammnMt^^.  yon  may 
be*  suxe,  not  far  off,.and  a  few  others  of  the  best  sailers ;  but  the  greatcv 
part  el  the  fieet  lay  becalmed  in  the  offing.  Even  then.  Nelson  was 
thinking,  I  daoe  say,  that  the  Victory  would  be  the  dbip  to  suit  hiia. 

''  At  length,  the  breeze  holding  steady,  we  got  the  aftermost  shipg 
of  the  enemy  within  range  of  oar  gnns,  and  no  time  waa  lost  in  open- 
ing in  good  eflEvnest.  It  wae  warm  work  while  it  lasted.  The*  !Frendl 
returned  ouv  fine  with  plenty  of  spirit,  but  they  couldn't  stand  theny 
and  never  eould  alMidv  the  wogr  in  whicb  our  crews  handled  their  guna. 
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The  Frenchmen's  shots  were,  however,  telling  upon  us.  We  had 
already  some  killed  and  seyeral  wounded,  but  that  only  made  us  stick 
to  them  with  more  resolution,  for  our  great  fear  was  that  they  might 
get  away. 

*^  Their  ships  were  getting  pretty  severely  handled.     One  especially, 
L^AlcidCy  of  74  guns,  was  prouflht  to  such  a  condition  that  we  had 
great  hopes  of  capturing  her.     We  poured  our  broadsides  into  her 
even  more  rapidly  than  oefore.    At  that  moment,  a  round  shot  came 
through  our  bulwarks,  and  I  fell  bleeding  to  the  deck ;  but  I  was  up 
again  in  a  minute.    A  couple  of  splinters  had  made  two  ugly  wounds 
in  my  arm,  but  I  got  a  messmate  to  bind  it  up,  for  I  was  afraid  the 
doctor  would  be  sending  me  below,  and  I  would  not  have  left  the  deck 
just  then  on  any  account.    No,  indeed ;  for  ashoutieaehed  my  ear»— ■ 
it  was  echoed  from  ship  to  ship*— down  had  come  the  flag  of  L^Aleide, 
She  was  the  first  ship  I  ever  saw  captured.    What  cared  I  then  for  my 
wound  ?  Nothing,  even  if  it  had  been  ten  times  as  severe.  Meanwhile 
there  was  a  slant  of  wind  &vourable  for  the  Fr^oi^  whidi  enabled  them 
to  stand  into  Frejus  Bay,  where  Admiral  Hotham  considered  that  it 
would  be  imprudent  to  follow,  as  some  of  our  leading  ships,  which  had 
alone  been  engaged  with  a  far  greater  number  of  the  enemy,  had  received 
a  considerable  amount  of  dama^.  We  were  to  have  another  disappoint- 
ment.   As  our  boats  were  shoving  off  to  take  possession  of  the  captured 
seventy-four,  we  observed  flames,  proceeding,  it  appeared,  from  the 
foretop.    Almost  directly,  even  before  the  b^ts  could  reach  the  ship, 
fire  was  seen  to  descend  down  the  masts,  and  to  ^velope  the  whole 
fore  rigging.    The  boats  of  all  the  ships  near  were  immediately  sent 
away,  and  there  was  a  race  among  them  which  should  be  first  to  render 
assistance  to  their  perishing  fellow«creatuies.    It  was  an  enterprise 
of  the  greatest  danger^  though ;  for  not  only  were  the  shotted  guna 
rapidly  going  ofi*,  but  it  was  too  probable  that  the  ship  herself  would 
blow  up,  and  involve  all  around  her  in  destruction. 
.  '^  Still  undaunted,  our  brave  fellows  pulled  on  to  the  scene  of  danger. 
Once  alongside,  they  received  as  many  as  they  could  hold,  and  retuned 
to  the  fleet,  which,  for  their  own  safety,  could  not  venture  near. 
Once  more  the  boats  put  off  to  pick  up  the  unfortonate  Foexiohraai, 
who*  fearing  every  instant  the  mevitable  catastrophe,  were  leaping 
from  the  burning  wreck — some  to  swim,  others  to  float  on  gratings  or 
spars,  and  many  to  drown  helplessly  alongside.    The  awful  moment 
was  not  long  in  coming.    T7p  went  the  diip  witli  a  terrific  roar  ia  a 
body  of  flame,  her  burning  spars,  and  planks,  and  shattered  fragments 
scattered  far  and  wide — nearly  four  hundred  human  beings  perishing 
at  that  instant  with  her,  about  three  hundred  having  been  saved  by 
our  boats,  and  by  those  of  the  French  which  were  near  enough  te 
come  to  her  assistance,  and  which,  of  course,  were  allowed  to  return 
unmolested  to  their  ships.    Such  is  war !    I  saw  many  similar  scenes 
during  my  career;  but  this,  as  the  first  of  its  kind,  made  a  deepe*** 
impression  on  roe  than  any  others. 

"  Captain  (afterwards  Sir  Bobert^  Calder  succeeded  Captain  Enigh' 
and  Sir  John  Jervis  hoisted  his  nag  on  board  the  Vukory^  as  eon 
inander-in-chief  of  a  fleet  destined  to  gain  one  of  Old  England's  mos 
important  victories.    There  was  the  OuUoden^  74,  commanded  by  SL 
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Thomas  Troubridge;  the  Orion,  74,  by  Sir  James  Saumarez;  the 
JBarfleuTy  by  Captain  Dacres ;  the  Captain,  by  Nelson ;  the  Uxcellent^ 
by  Gollingwood.  It  makes  one's  heart  warm  to  thinlE  of  those  men, 
who,  aided  by  others  equally  brare  but  less  known  to  fame,  did  so 
much  not  only  to  support  the  honour  and  glory  of  England,  but  in 
the  end  to  secure  to  her  the  blessings  of  a  long  and*  prosperous 
peace. 

'^  We  bad  at  one  time  bnt  ten  sail  of  the  line  and  a  few  frigates 
cruising  with  us  o€  the  coast  of  Portugal,  though  it  was  known  that 
a  yastly  su])erior  Spanish  fleet  was  in  the  neighbourhood.  We  were 
afterwards  joined  by  Admiral -Parker  with  five  sail  of  the  line,  and 
then  by  Commodore  Nelson,  in  La  Minerve,  frigate,  who  reported 
that  be  had  been  chased  by  the  Spanish  fleet  off  the  Straits.  He  (that 
is,  Nelson)  on  this  shifted  his  flag  to  the  Captain ;  and  on  the  night  of 
the  18tti  of  February,  1797,  we  got  so  near  the  Spaniards  that  we 
could  distinctly  hear  their  signal-guns.  Captain  Poote,  of  the  Niger^ 
who  had  ibr  several  days  been  keeping  close  to  them,  brought  us  infor- 
mation which  left  us  no  doubt  that  the  next  morning  we  should  be  at 
them  in  earaiest.  We  were  not  disappointed.  On  a  dark  and  hazy 
morning  (the  14th),  at  eight  oVlock,  we  threw  out  the  signal  to  f6rm 
in  two  lines  in  close  order,  and  directly  afterwards  to  prepare  for 
battle.  The  OuUoden  leading,  at  hdf-past  eleven  the  squadron  opened 
fire  as  we  passed  in  close  order  through  the  enemj's  nne,  completely 
separating  their  ships ;  and  then  each  of  our  ships  tackled  one  or  more 
of  theirs  as  they  best  conld  get  hold  of  them.  Saying  this,  I  give  you 
fliB  perfect  a  notion  of  the  battle  as  T,  or  I  believe  any  one  else  who 
was  in  it,  possesses.  I  need  not  tell  you  the  oft-repeated  tale  of  how 
the  brave  Nelson  took  by  boarding  the  San  IneHolai,  and  then, 
without  stofming,  passed  on  into  the  big  San  Josef;  how  CoUingwood, 
compelling  the  San  Isidoro  to  strike,  passed  on  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Captain;  and  how  we  in  the  Victory,  while  placed  on  the  lee  quarter 
df  the  Sdhadordsl  Mttndo,  gave  her  so  hard  a  hammering  that  she  too 
hauled  down  her  flag.  It  was  my  first  general  engagement,  and  a 
pretty  warm  one.  We  captured  four  sail  of  the  line,  the  Salvador  del 
Mundo  and  the  San  Joeef,  each  of  112  guns ;  the  San  Nicholas,  of  80, 
and  the  San  Isidoro,  74.  We  then  formed  a  strong  line  to  protect  our 
prizes,  which  the  enemy,  with  seyeral  fresh  ships,  wished  to  retake, 
bat  they  dared  not  make  the  attempt.  We  lost  in  killed  and  wounded 
800  men,  and  the  Spaniards,  in  the  four  ships  we  took  from  them, 
700,  and  of  course  in  those  which  escaped  many  more.  We  narrowly 
escaped  losing  our  prises,  and  perhaps  some  of  our  own  ships,  by  a 
heavy  gale,  the  tail  of  which  we  felt  in  the  evening.  We  had  happily 
brought  up  in  Lagos  Bay,  on  the  coast  of  Portugal,  where  we  were 
able  to  secure  them.  As  it  was,  most  of  the  ships  had  their  sheet 
anchors  down,  and  some  of  them  their  spare  ones,  the  sea  breaking 
furiously  on  the  rock-fringed  shore  of  the  bay,  where  the  fishermen 
had  lighted  fires,  expecting  the  wreck  of  the  whole  fleet.  The  Victory 
herself  dragged  her  anchors,  and  it  was  not  till  we  had  dropped  our 
spare  anchors  that  we  brought  up  with  four  a-head,  and  rode  out  the 
remainder  of  the  gale.  That  night  was  not  one  which  a  youngster  was 
likely  to  forget  in  a  hurry. 
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''  For  this  important  action,  fought  off  Cape  St  Viaeeiity  Sir  Mm 
Jervis  was  made  Earl  St.  Yincent^  and  our  captaiTi,  Sk  BoWt  Cddat, 
a  baronet.  Other  captains  received  similar  booouni^  frotfi  what 
Nelson  did  on  that  occasion,  it  would  have  required  no  prefbet  ta 
foretel  the  greatness  he  must  achieve,  should  life  be  spared  him.  Am 
to  opportunity,  he  was  sure  to  make  that  for  himself.  £[e  wae^ 
knighted  for  this  action,  and  received  the  freedom  of  the  city  of 
London.  On  Captain  Calder  going  home^  Captain  Qeorg/d  Grey 
(afterwards  Commissioner  Orej)  took  command,  and  he  was  siieoeeded 
bj  Captain  Sothebj  and  Captain  Cuming.  In  spite  of  all  changes  I 
stuck  to  the  old  ship,  though  I  must  say  that  I  thought  her  day  oC 
glon^  was  over  when  she  was  turned  into  a  depdt  for  praseners  of  war 
at  Cfbatham.  There  were  those,  however,  who  knew  her  good  ^oalitiea. 
Ab  I  said.  Kelson  had  had  his  eye  on  her,  and  so  had  Captain  €tey ; 
and  after  she  was  paid  off  in  1799,  she  received  a  thoreugh  repaic,  and 
was  recommissioned  in  ISOdr,  when  I  again  was  fortiaiate  enevgh  to 
rejoin  her ;  the  more  fbrtuniUe,  because  Lord  Nelson  had  selected  hev 
as  his  flag  ship. 

'*  We  sailed  from  Spithead  for  Brest,  and  then  proceeded  to  Malta 
to  join  the  Mediteiranean  fleet,  I  could  tell  you  something  about  the 
way  that  fleet  had  been  fitted  out— a  fleet  on  ^which  the  destiniee  of 
Bneland  might  have  been  said  to  hang.  It  was  a  disgrace  to  the 
dockyard  authorities— so  scanty  and  bad  the  stores,  so  rotten  the  rig* 
sing,  so  ill-found  were  most  of  them  in  all  respects.  Lord  Ndls^ 
had  taken  good  care  that  the  Victaiy  should  be  in  fighting  condition 
and  fit  for  sea,  but  even  he  had  not  power  to  look  after  others — only  the 

Kwer  of  complaining.  It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  m<»re  ships  have 
en  lost  from  being  ill-found  than  from  bad  seamanship ;  and  that 
thousands  of  lives  have  been  lost  from  the  peculation,  ignorane^  care- 
lessness, and  roguery  of  all  sorts,  of  which  the  dockyard  officials  ha/ve^ 
beengmlty. 

'^  The  memorable  year  of  1805  arrived,  and  we  commencedthot  chaeir 
of  the  Prench  fleet  across  the  Atlantic  and  back  which  was  to  terminate 
in  the  glorious  battle  of  Trafalgar.  Our  run  out  from  Cape  St.  Yis^ 
cent  to  Barbadoes  was  8227  miles,  and  back  from.  Barbuda  Z4M 
miles,  our  average  run  per  day  being  about  84  leaffuea.  The  object  of 
the  French  Emperor,  in  thus  sending  Admiral  Yiueneuve  to  the  -weet, 
was  to  draw  the  English  fleet  away  from  the  British  Channel,  aad 
allow  him  to  send  an  expedition  across  to  Ireland.  In  thia  expectatiemv 
however.  Napoleon  was  disappointed  by  our  speedy  return,  and  afr 
len^,  when  the  French  and  Spanish  fleets  biui  joined,  trostuig  to 
their  superiority  in  numbers,  he  ordered  them  to  attack  the  EngUsh 
fleet,  in  the  belief  that  they  could  overwhelm  us.  Thanks  tothis  b(^ 
lief^  the  Franco-Spanish  fleet  no  longer,  as  before,  declined  giving  oa 
battle,  when  at  length,  after  l\untinc  about  for  them  in  eveiy  direetioBi, 
wa  fell  in  with  them  not  &r  off  Cadiz. 

'^^  I  am  not  going  to  ffive  vou  an  account  of  the  Battle  of  Tea&igar* 
It  is  well  known  that  the  glorious  <dd  Victary  led  the  weather  eolumA 
in  i^ite  of  the  wish  of  many  of  his  officers  that  Lord  Neboa  woiiliL 
aDow  the  Temdraire  to  take  the  post  of  honour  and  of  d^mger^  I  had- 
had  the  honour  of  being  appointed  to  act  as  one  of  his  lordMuif 's  i '  * 
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de-camp.  Neither,  &»  I  said,  will  I  stop  to  tell  you  bow  be  loobedy 
aad  wlmt  he  said.  Just  tweotj  miDutes  before  noon,  up  went  tha 
signal, '  Ekolani)  sxpbovs  that  xtxky  mah  wuii  do  his  »i7tt,' 
and  jnst  ten  minutes  past  noon,  the  Baikal  SopereiaHy  bearing  the 
flag  of  Admiral  CoUingwood,  commenced  the  action  oj  pouring  her 
fise  into  the  Santa  Atmay  killine  and  wounding  four  hundred  of  her 
csrew,  and  directly  after  raking  the  Fougetuf,  It  was  then  that  Nelsoa 
exclaimed, '  See  how  that  noble  fellow,  Cdlingwood,  carries  his  ship 
into  action !'  While  Lord  CoUiogwood  is  reported  to  have  said  to 
bis  captain, '  Sotheram,  what  would  Nelsoo  giye  to  be  here  V 

^'  Hardly  half  an  hour  passed  by  before  we  were  regularly  in  actnoUy 
though  the  Spaniards  ana  French  had,  for  some  time,  been  firing  long 
shots  at  us.  However,  when  at  last  they  did  open  fire,  they  did  it  in 
earnest ;  but  we  repaid  them  with  interest  when  we  got  alongside  tha 
Bucentaure,  and  never  have  ships  in  any  action  been  exposed  to  a 
more  terrific  fire  than  we  were  on  that  occasion.  On  every  side 
^  nnmbers  of  my  shipmates  were  falling,  killed  and  wounded ;  hot,  not* 

withstanding,  I  did  not  £iincy  that  I  wae  to  be  hit.  Suddenly  1  felt 
myself  knockefd  over,  and  a  sensation  as  if  my  head  had  be^i  carried 
off.  A  large  splinter  had  struck  me,  and  knocked  several  of  my  teeth 
down  my  throat.  I  was,  however,  soon  again  on  my  legs,  and  closa 
by  Lord  Nelson,  ready  to  receive  any  commands  he  might  have  ta 
give.  Not  many  minutes  had  passed  when  again  I  was  struck  down, 
and  this  time  I  knew  that  matters  were  much  worse  with  me,  for, 
without  the  doctors  telling  me,  I  saw  that  a  round  shot  had  taken  off  my 
leg.  But  what  cared  I  even  then,  for  the  day  was  going  v^th  us,  and  L 
was  sure  we  should  come  off  victorious  P  I  was  comfoited,  toe,  by  the 
concern  Lord  Nelson  showed  for  me,  and  I  heard  hhxk  say,  as  ha 
turned  to  Captain  Hardy, '  Hardy,  take  care  that  that  lad  ia  looked 
after  if  he  recovers,  as  I  hope  he  wilL'  Little  did  I  think  that  mf 
noble  chief  would  himself  in  a  few  minutes  more  be  in  a  worse  plight 
than  I  was.* 

'^ Trafalgar  was  won;  and  though  I  believe  Nelson  died  at  tha 
happiest  moment  for  his  fame,  we,  who  knew  him  best,  grieved  aa 
chudren  for  a  father.  Whether  or  not  his  last  req^uests  were  attended 
tOy  my  position  as  an  old  one-legged  lieutenant  is  some  sort  of  an 
answer.  On  arriving  in  England,  I  was  sent  to  the  hospital  at  Porta- 
mouth,  and  then,  to  my  great  satis&ction,  received  notior  of  mj 
promotion  to  thsit  rank  which  I  have  now  held  for  nearly  half  a 
century.  I  shovdd  say  that  I  waa  presented  with  a  gratuity,  om 
account  of  my  wounds,  from  the  Patriotic  Fund,  and  ten  years  after- 
wards  received  a  pension  of  912. 5s.  per  annum ;  so  that,,  when  I  ooma 
to  think  of  it,  I  have  no  great  reason  to  complain.  Say  I  hwva 
received  4000Z.  in  i4)warda  of  forty  years  for  living  on  shore  and 
doing  nothing  for  it  during  that  time,  besides  my  half-pay  and  tha 
emoluments  of  the  berths  I  have  oocupied ;  but  what  I  have  felt,  and 
what  numbers  have  felt,  was  forced  idleness  for  so  many  years ;  and 
then,  worse  than  all,  no  promotion!  I  was  first  lieutenant  of  a 
seventy-four,  bearing  an  admiral's  flag,  and  every  other  oflicer  holding 

*  On  being  canried  below,  lieutenant  B-^- catted  Ibr  a  knift^  and  waa  fomak 
bgF  tiia  nugeon  ciittiiig  away  at  hia  ^lintered  leg,  at  he  said,  to  save  trouble. 
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tbat  position  was  promoted,  and  bere  am  I  a  lieutenant,  because  I  had 
no  interest,  and  bad  a  wooden  leg !  Mj  promotiou,  tbinking  that  it  was 
the  first  step  up  the  ratlines,  did  much  to  cure  me,  and  now,  with  a 
wooden  leg,  I  was  a^in  ready  for  duly.  I  was  appointed  to  the  Prineeu 
of  Oranjp^  74,  and  in  a  few  months  discharged  into  the  Otter  sloop, 
on  bom  of  which  I  served  for  the  best  part  of  a  year,  being  next 
appointed  to  the  Cosiack,  24,  Captain  Digbj.  While  I  was  serving 
in  her,  she  was  ordered  to  join  the  expedition  to  Copenhagen,  under 
Lord  Gkmbier,  when  we  were  again  compelled  to  destroy  or  capture 
the  fleet  of  the  unfortunate  Danes,  of  which,  otherwise.  Napoleon 
would  bare  made  use  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  England.  I  had 
not  been  in  her  long  before  I  became  her  first  lieutenant,  and  from 
that  tinv)  for  upwazds  of  ten  years,  acted  always  as  first  lieutenant 
of  the  various  snips  on  board  which  I  served. 

"  While  in  the  Cossack,  I  was  constantly  engaged  in  boat  service, 
both  in  the  Little  Belt,  intercepting  vessels  which  might  be  passing 
with  iroopSy  and  afterwards  on  the  coasts  of  Spain  and  France.  It 
was  Oft  one  of  these  occasions  that  I  met  with  the  adventure  of  which 
I  promised  to  give  you  an  account.  We  had  been  for  some  time  off 
Brest,  and  that  neighbourhood,  and  used  constantly  to  pull  in  at  night 
to  intercept  vessels  which,  when  the  tide  and  wind  favoured  them, 
crept  along  shore  from  .port  to  port.  One  evening,  the  breeze  being 
off  shore,  and  the  night  promising  to  be  dark,  as  there  was  little  doubt 
that  prizes  mi^t  be  made,  CapUin  Digby  directed  me  to  take  com- 
mand of  three  Doats,  and  to  pull  in,  whUe  the  Cossack^  to  deceive  the 
enemy^  stood  off  the  land.  Any  vessels  we  might  capture  we  were  to 
send  out,  provided  we  had  force  sufficient  remaining  to  render  it 
possible  to  take  any  further  prizes.  I  had  with  me  in  the  pinnace  a 
midshipman)  Samber,  and  several  additional  hands,  and  the  two  other 
boats  commanded  by  master's  mates  had,  besides  their  proper  crews, 
as  many  men  as  they  could  conveniently  carry.  Though  the  niffht 
became  very  dark*— darker  almost  than  was  convenient — the  weather 
was  fine,  and  there  was  every  chance,  if  we  could  but  see  thero,  of 
making  some  captures.  We  nad  left  the  ship  some  time  before  night 
came  on;  but  tnere  was  no  likelihood,  I  considered,  that  we  could 
have  been  seen  from  the  shore,  and  it  was  dark  enough  when  we 
reached  the  ground  over  which  vessels  must  pass,  keeping  along  the 
coast.  To  tne  westward,  for  some  distance,  there  was  no  port ;  but 
a  league  or  so,  to  the  east,  there  was  the  little  harbour  of  Ivr^, 
tKpwe  only  of  holding  small  craft.  We  had  not  long  to  wait  before 
a  tall,  dark  object  appeared,  gliding  slowly  over  the  smooth  water, 
coming  from  the  westward.  She  was  a  large  craft,  I  saw,  probably  an 
armed  vessel,  and,  if  we  could  take  her  by  surprise,  we  might  gain  an 
easy  and  bloodless  victory.  Our  boats  were  close  together.  I  told 
them  to  wait  quietly  till  we  were  perceived,  and  then  to  dash  along- 
side. She  was  almost  in  the  middle  of  us  before  we  were  perceived, 
and  in  half  a  minute,  not  a  pistol  having  been  fired,  we  were  on  her 
deck.  I  sang  out,  in  the  best  French  that  I  could  command,  that  if 
a  shot  was  discharged  we'd  cut  them  down,  and  the  crew  accordingly 
obeyed,  and  cried  out  for  quarter.  We  found  that  she  was  an  armed 
brig  of  six  guns,  and  as  the  crews  of  the  two  boats  were  amply  sufficient 
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to  keep  tbe  prisoners  under,  I  sent  them  out  in  cha]|;e  of  her,  while 
I  remained  to  look  out  for  another  vessel.  I  waited,  howeyer,  for 
some  time  in  vain.  The  coasters  must,  I  thought,  have  gained  notice 
of  our  mode  of  proceeding,  and  the  armed  vessel  we  had  captured  had, 
I  suspected,  been  sent  in  the  hopes  of  teaching  us  that  it  was  possible 
to  catch  a  Tartar.  In  the  latter  supposition,  however,  I  afterwards 
found  that  I  was  mistaken.  Still  I  did  not  like  to  give  up  the  under- 
taking. I  had  steered  some  little  waj  to  the  eastward,  and  had  kept 
rather  closer  in  shore  than  usual,  when,  as  the  men  were  resting  on 
their  oars,  from  behind  a  point  of  land,  suddenly  three  boats  dashed 
out  on  us.  To  spring  up  and  fire  a  volley,  and  then  to  seize  our  cut- 
lasses for  the  defence  or  our  lives,  was  the  work  of  a  moment;  but 
the  boats,  each  of  which  was  more  than  a  match  for  us,  were  alongside 
almost  immediately  we  had  seen  thero^  and  though  we  fought  despe- 
rately, as  two  of  my  men  were  killed  and  three  wounded,  and  I  was 
knocked  down,  we  were  compelled  to  yield  ourselves  as  prisoners. 
Our  arms  were  taken  from  us,  and  I  must  own  that  I  felt  more  down- 
cast than  I  had  ever  been  in  my  li&  before..  We  had  fallen  into  a  trap 
which  we  ourselves  had  laid,  and  we  had  now  the  prospect  of  a  Frencn 
prison  for  an  indefinite  number  of  years.  I,  however,  kept  up  my 
own  spirits,  and  those  of  Samber  and  the  rest,  as  well  as  I  could, 
while  we  employed  ourselves  in  binding  up  the  hurts  of  our  wounded 
companions,  which  were  fortunately  not  severe.  The  two  killed  had 
been  shot  through  the  head  as  the  enemy  first  came  upon  us.  On 
one  thing  I  was  resolved^  that  if  a  chance  offered,  at  every  risk  I 
would  attempt  to  escape-— yet  how  that  was  to  be  effected  it  was 
difficult  to  say.  Whether  or  not  the  Frenchmen  thought  that  more 
of  our  boats  might  be  on  the  coast  and  might  rescue  us,  I  do  not 
know,  but  they  made  directly  for  the  shore  behind  the  point  from 
which  they  had  emerged,  and  running  the  boats  up  the  beach,  ordered 
us  to  land.  The  homes  of  the  two  men  who  had  been  killed  were 
also  brought  on  shore,  when  some  spades  being  procured  from  a 
cottage  near  at  hand,  a  grave  was  speeaily  dug,  and  they  were  placed 
in  it  and  covered  up.  Not  half  an  hour  before  they  were  full  of  life 
and  animation  as  were  taij  one  of  us,  and  now  they  were  hid  for  ever 
from  human  sight !  A  sailor  may  well  say,  *  In  the  midst  of  life  we 
are  in  death.*  The  naval  officer  commanding  the  party  was  very 
civil,  and  though,  of  course,  he  must  have  been  glad  to  get  hold 
of  us,  seemed  to  commiserate  our  condition,  and  rendered  us  all  the 
assistance  he  was  able.  A  party  of  them  then  guarding  us  with 
loaded  arms  on  either  sjde,  marched  us  along  ov^  the  dunes  to  the 
eastward. 

"  After  proceeding  an  hour  or  more,  we  reached  a  collection  of  small 
houses  and  huts,  when  a  sergeant  or  some  inferior  officer  appeared  with 
a  lantern  in  his  hand,  foUowed  by  a  small  body  of  soldiers.  Certain 
formalities  having  been  gone  through,  we  found  ourselves  delivered 
over  to  him  by  the  naval  officer  who  had  captured  us.  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  talking,  and  I  suspect  it  was  to  arrange  how  to  dispose  of  us  for 
the  night,  and  at  last  we  were  ordered  to  move  on,  when,  guarded  by  the 
soldiers,  we  arrived  before  a  high  round  tower,  which  might  have  been  an 
ancient  castle  or  a  mill,  but  it  was  difficult  to  say  which,  as  we  had  only 
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tbe  Hght  of  the  fiergeaxit*8  lantern .  Froddoing  a  bnncli  of  keys  be  opened 
BflmiSl  door,  and  giving  his  lantern  to  a  soldier,  ordered  bim  to  lead  the 
way  up  a  narrow  flight  of  winding  steps,  and  told  us  to  follow,  while 
be  stood  below  to  see  that  we  all  went  in.  Up  we  went,  mj  wood^ 
leg  stumping  along,  and  I  purposely  made  as  much  noise  as  I  could  till 
we  reached  what  appeared  to  be  a  room  in  the  very  top  of  the  build- 
ing. The  sergeant  then  came  up,  and  I  understood  bim  to  say  that 
we  must  stay  there  till  the  morning,  when  some  food  would  be  brought 
us,  and  we  should  have  to  begin  our  march  into  the  interior.  I  replied 
with  as  good  grace  as  I  could,  *  Bon!  bon  !'  and  signified  that  we  should 
be  ready  to  obey  orders.  Fortunately,  I  had  a  purse  in  my  pocket,  and 
80  had  Samber ;  and,  what  ¥ras  more  fortunate,  each  had  some  guineas 
in  them.  We  agreed  that  though  we  could  not  bribe  the  sergeant 
to  let  us  go,  we  might  do  what  was  likeLj  to  prove  equally  effectual, 
and  calling  him  back  I  gave  him  a  guinea,  and  told  him  to  get  some- 
thing for  himself  and  comrades  d  hairey  and  then  a^ed  him  to  get 
something  for  us,  remarking  that  we  were  very  thirsty  after  our  long 
pull,  and  that  generous  enemies  should  treat  each  other  like  friends. 
Whether  or  not  my  eloquence  or  the  guinea  had  most  effect,  I  do  not 
know,  but  in  half  an  hour  he  returned,  bringing  with  him  some  ilasks 
of  wine,  some  loaves  of  bread,  and  a  milk  cheese,  and  I  doubted  not 
be  had  reserved  an  equal  portion  for  himself  and  his  comrades  b^ow. 
He  then  retired,  and  locked  and  bolted  the  door  of  the  room  behind 
bim.  After  we  had  partaken  sparingly  of  the  wine  and  eatables,  I 
stumped  about  as  if  taking  my  walk  before  lying  down  for  the  night. 
*  Now  lads,*  I  whispered,  cidling  the  men  round  me, '  it  is  my  opinion 
that  we  ought  to  be  out  of  this  and  far  away  before  day  breaks, 
or  we  don't  deserve  the  name  of  seamen.  Judging  by  the  direction  we 
have  come,  we  must  be  not  far  off,  or  perhaps  close  to,  the  little 
harbour  of  Ivres,  in  which  we  are  certain  to  find  some  craft  to  carry 
us  across  the  channel,  and  if  the  wind  holds  as  it  was  during  the  fore- 
part of  the  night,  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  away  before  we 
are  likely  to  be  pumued.'  *  We'll  follow  you,  sir ;  we'll  do  as  you 
think  best,  sir,'  answered  the  men,  as  I  knew  they  would.  I  then 
borrowing  some  of  their  handkerchiefs,  bound  them  round  my  timbmv 
toe,  and  this  made  a  soft  pad,  so  that  when  I  walked  about  I  made 
no  more  noise  than  a  cat  on  her  rambles.  I  had  all  the  time  been  think- 
ing what  to  do.  Looking  up  at  the  roof,  I  saw  a  star  shimng  through 
it,  and  thus  judged  that  it  must  be  rotten,  and  that  we  could  easily 
force  our  way  through  it.  Without  a  moment's  loss  of  time  I  made 
the  men  liffc  me  up  on  their  shoulders  against  the  wall,  when  by 
clambering  along  a  beam  I  got  to  a  place  where  I  could  cling  on  while 
I  forced  off  a  tile  above  my  head.  Having  removed  one  and  banded 
it  down  carefully,  I  without  difficulty  got  off  others  till  I  had  formed 
a  hole  large  enough  to  get  througL  I  climbed  up  and  looked  round 
eagerly.  To  my  delight,  there  I  saw  below  me,  not  two  cables'  length 
off,  the  harbour.  At  the  same  moment,  a  star  or  two  which  came  out 
among  the  clouds  afforded  light  enough  to  distinguish  several  small 
craft  floating  on  its  surface.  There  were  several  huts  and  sheds 
scattered  about,  and  the  village  we  bad  passed  through  inland,  and 
A  cottage  close  at  the  back  of  the  tower. 
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^  We  bad  now  to  see  aboat  deseending.  A  sort  of  gallery  or  balcony 
tan  rouod  tbetower«  story  below  tbe  one  in  wMcb  we  were,  and  as  tbia 
horn  tbe  roof  was  some  distance,  I  judged  tbat  we  could  only  d^cend 
into  it  hy  meaas  of  a  rope.  I  returned  to  tbe  room,  when  we  quickly 
namifaHured  one  out  of  our  handkerchiefs  and  shirts,  which  1  cidcu^ 
killed  would  be  long  enough  and  strong  enough  for  our  purpose.  I 
iiad  warned  «y  men  that  we  might  haye  to  fight  our  way  out.  I  again 
got  up  on  the  roof,  when  all  bands  joined  me,  and  now  securing  the  rope 
^e  began  our  descmt  into  the  gallery.  I  led  the  way ;  as  the  rest  came 
down  they  stood  round  close  against  the  wall,  so  as  not  to  be  seen  by 
inif  ehanee  passer-by.  We  then  moved  cautiously  round  to  find  an 
entrance,  which  I  soon  did  through  a  narrow  door- way,  from  which 
ft  iigbt  of  stone  steps  led  downwards.  I  paused  to  listen  to  find  out 
if  posmbk  where  the  sentinels  were  stationed.  I  heard  snoring  dose 
to  us.  It  must  come  from  tbe  guard-room.  I  looked  down ;  close  be- 
low me  sat  a  sentinel  with  his  musket  between  his  knees.  He,  too,  was 
lawt  asleep.  From  that  sleep  he  never  awoke.  I  had  passed  him,  and 
iBp  had  Samber  and  one  of  the  men,  and  I  had  hoped  that  all  would  get 
by  without  waking  him,  when  he  made  some  movement  as  if  about  to 
lAaxt  up.  The  men  had  iheir  knives  open  in  their  hands.  In  a  moment 
a  baad  was  on  his  mouth,  and  before  he  could  utter  a  sound  he  was 
dead.  Another  sentry  was  below.  We  threw  ourselves  upon  him,  and  > 
be  shared  the  &te  of  Ins  comrade.  With  their  muskets  and  ammunition 
•B  a  prise  we  pushed  on  towards  the  harbour.  More  than  once  we 
paused  to  listen,  fearing  that  the  guard  might  have  discovered  our 
escape,  but  not  a  sound  reached  us,  and  we  began  to  hope  that  our 
present  of  wine  had  done  its  work  thoroughly.  There  were  two  or 
l^ree  lights  twinkling  in  the  distance,  but  not  a  gleam  came  from  the 
tower.  Again  we  moved  on  in  single  file  and  close  together.  Thus 
we  reached  ^e  shore  of  the  little  harbour.  There  were  small  crafb 
some  way  out  at  anchor,  but  not  a  boat  could  we  find  in  which  to  get 
off  to  one  of  them.  In  vain  we  searched  completely  round  the  harbour. 
It  seemed  tbat  we  should  be  foiled,  after  all.  Samber  suggested  that 
we  should  make  our  way  along  the  coast,  and  that  we  might  fall  in  with 
some  craft  or  others  in  which  we  could  shove  off—*  Or  more  probably 
iaAl  in  with  an  enemy  and  be  recaptured.'  *  No,  that  will  never  do,*  I 
answered.  We  had  got  back  to  the  pfaice  from  which  we  started,  when 
I  saw  anchored  a  short  distance  off  a  punt  or  small  boat  of  some  sort. 
Much  precious  time  had  been  lost.  Neither  could  tbe  midshipman  nor 
•one  of  my  men  swim.  I  had  once  been  a  good  swimmer,  and  though  it 
is  not  so  easy  to  strike  out  with  onlyone  leg,  I  stripped,  and  slipping  into 
the  water  swam  off  to  the  boat  with  a  knife  between  my  teeth.  Time 
would  have  been  lost  had  I  attempted  to  get  in,  so,  cutting  the  painter, 
I  took  the  end  in  my  mouth,  and  towed  her  back  to  the  shore.  For- 
tunately, there  were  paddles  in  her,  and  the  men  stowing  themselves 
away  on  board,  as  I  did,  without  waiting  to  dress  till  she  was  near 
sinking,  we  paddled  off  down  the  harbour.  I  believe  if  I  had  proposed 
it  the  men  would  have  attempted  to  cross  the  channel  in  her  rather 
than  be  retaken.  We  observed,  as  we  passed  down,  a  small  cutter 
which  lay  near  the  mouth  of  the  harbour.  We  cautiously  approached 
her,  for  she  might  have  people  on  board  who  would  give  the  alarm.  AH 
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depended  on  our  being  able  to  Burprise  tbem.  We  dropped  cautiously 
alongside,  and  the  men  springing  on  board  instanuj  dived  dowii 
below  fore  and  aft.  The  after-cabm  waa  empty,  but  in  the  fore  peak 
two  boys  were  found  asleep  in  their  bucks.  They  were  gagged  bef(«e 
they  could  cry  out,  or  give  the  alarm  to  the  crews  of  any  of  thenoiffh- 
bouring  vessels,  and  were  lashed  into  their  berths.  Making  the  boat  &Bt 
astern,  as  she  might  prove  useful  for  towing,  we  cut  the  cable  and  made 
sail.  As  I  knew  notldng  of  the  harbour,  my  fear  was  that  we  might  nm 
on  the  rocks  in  going  out,  when  I  bethought  me  of  making  the  boys 
act  as  pilots.  Bringing  them  up  on  deck,  we  held  the  mu^cets  which 
we  haa  brought  off  to  their  heads,  and,  making  them  take  the  helm, 
signified  that  we  would  blow  out  their  brains  if  we  got  on  shore.  They 
saw  that  to  play  us  false  would  be  a  hazardous  experiment.  As  the  wind 
still  blew  m>m  off  shore,  we  very  quickly  ran  out  of  the  harbour.  I 
often  turned  an  anxious  glance  towards  the  coast,  but  nothing  was 
seen,  and  not  a  sound  was  heard  to  indicate  that  we  were  pursued. 
When  day  broke,  we  had  made  so  good  a  run  that  the  French  coast 
appeared  like  a  blue  line  in  the  distance.  I  had  kept  a  good^look-out 
for  the  (hfsack.  A  sail  that  might  be  her  was  seen  to  the  north-west. 
It  was  her ;  she  had  probably  gone  in  to  look  for  us,  so  we  hove  to, 
to  await  her  return.  At  length  she  stood  out  again ;  when  having  now 
no  doubt  about  the  matter,  I  steered  for  her.  We  were  weleomed  on 
'  board,  as  fears  had  been  entertained  that  we  were  taken  or  destroyed ; 
but  our  exploit  was  not  so  much  thought  of  as  it  might  have  been,  had 
I  not  lost  two  good  men  and  a  boat.  We  tow^  the  little  vessd 
to  a  point  whence  she  could  get  a  slant  of  wind  for  the  harbour;  and 
great  was  the  astonishment  of  the  two  lads  when  they  received,  not 
only  their  liberty  and  their  vessel,  but  some  provisions  and  half  a  guinea 
a  piece." 

A  few  years  ago  I  might  have  remembered  knore  of  the  particulars 
of  that  adventure ;  and  now  it  is  time  that  I  should  bring  my  yam  to 
an  end.  After  I  left  the  Cauock,  I  became  first  of  the  Cretan  and  th^i 
of  the  Baisonable,  64,  and  the  Namwr  and  Bulwark,  74's.  In  the 
former  I  was  flag-lieutenant  to  Sir  Thomas  Williams.  I  always  loved 
my  duty  and  did  it,  and  as  it  was  discovered  that  I  made  a  sood  first 
lieutenant,.!  should  have  been  acting  as  one  till  the  present  day,  had  I 
continued  to  serve.  In  1818  I  was  paid  off,  and  not  fi^m  my  own 
choice  ceased  to  serve  my  country  afloat.  For  eight  years  I  continued 
applving  for  employment,  when  at  length,  in  1824, 1  was  appointed 
warden  at  Woolwich  Dockyard,  which  post  I  held  tUl  I  came  on  here. 
There,  my  friend,  you  may  log  what  I  have  told  you  down  as  the  life 
and  adventures  of  an  old  one-legged  lieutenant. 
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VI. 

HOW  FBAK^U  I.  BIFUSBD  TO  JULlSE  THB  8IEGB  OF  PATIA. 

While  Bourbon  was  occupied  in  collecting  a  freeh  army 
in  Suabia,  renewed  efforts  were  made  by  Clement  VII.  to  bring 
about  a  peace  between  the  contending  powers.  The  conduct  of  the 
negotiations^  was  confided^  by  the  Pope  to  his  datary^,  Gtiovan 
Mattheo  Giberto,  and  this  personage  first  addressed  himself  to 
Lannoy,  proposing  a  truce  of  fire  years,  the  terms  of  which  should 
be  arranged  by  the  Supreme  Pontiff.  But  Lannoy  haughtily' re- 
jected the  proposal,  declaring  he  would  never  treat  with  the  King 
of  France  so  long  as  that  monarch  retained  a  foot  of  ground  in 
Italy.  . 

Though  foiled  in  the  onset,  Grib^rto  did  not  despair  of  accom- 
plishing his  object,  and,  proceeding  to  the  French  camp,  obtained 
an  interview  with  the  king.  Having  heard  what  he  had  to  say^ 
Francois  replied: 

^^  The  moment  is  ill  chosen  to  make  this  offer  to  me.  Tell  his 
Holiness  that  I  did  not  cross  the  Alps  with  an  army  of  thirty  thou- 
sand men  to  make  a  profitless  peace  with  the  Emperor.  I  brought 
my  troops  into  Lombardy  to  retake  the  duch^  of  Milan,  and  I  shall 
not  be  deterred  from  my  purpose  by  promises  or  threats.  I  shall 
speedily  be  master  of  Pavia,  and  shall  then  pursue  my  conquests. 
Tou  shall  hear  my  plans,  for  I  calculate  upon  the  Pope's  as- 
sistance in  carrying  them  out.  I  am  about  to  send  the  Duke  of 
Albany  to  Naples  with  six  thousand  fantassins  and  six  hundred 
lances,  to  be  detached  from  my  own  army.  At  Leghorn,  Albany 
will  be  reinforced  by  three  thousand  men  brought  thither  by  my 
fleet,  and  commanded  by  the  valiant  Renzo  da  Ceri.  Thus  aug- 
mented, the  army  will  march  on  through  the  Roman  States,  where 
it  will  be  further  increased  by  four  thousand  Italian  soldiers  pro- 
mised me  by  Orsini.** 

^^  Sire,"  returned  the  datary,  ^^  although  I  do  not  approve  of  the 
proposed  expedition,  I  venture  to  engage  that  it  will  not  be  op- 
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posed  by  his  Holiness,  who  will,  I  make  no  doubt,  allow  the  Duke 
of  Albany  a  free  passage  through  the  Roman  States,  and  render 
him  other  assistance.  But  have  you  well  considered  the  prudence 
of  the  step  you  are  about  to  take?  It  is  known  that  the  Duke  de 
Bourbon  is  levying  a  vast  number  of  troops  in  Suabia,  and  will 
probably  collect  together  a  large  army.  Is  it  wise  to  reduce  your 
own  forces  to  this  extent  ?** 

^^  My  object  is  to  create  a  diversion,  and  so  weaken  the  strength 
of  the  Imperial  army,**  rejoined  Fran9ois.  "When  Lannoy  finds 
that  I  have  despatched  a  force  to  attack  Naples,  he  will  necessarily 
send  back  all  the  best  of  the  Spanish  troops  for  the  defence  of  the 
city,  and  will  thus  leave  Lombardy  unprotected.  As  soon 
as  the  bulk  of  his  forces  is  withdrawn,  the  wnole  of  the  Milanese 
will  fall  into  my  hands,  and  having  garrisoned  the  chief  cities,  I 
shall  march  on  to  Naples." 

^^  It  is  a  bold  but  nazardous  manoeuvre,  sire,"  replied  Giberto, 
**  and  Ftrust  success  may  attend  it.  I  grieve  to  find  that  my  efifbrts 
to  bring  about  a  peace,  which  might  be  even  more  advantageous 
than  c6nquest  to  your  majesty,  have  proved  ineffectual.  But  let 
xne  assure  you  that  his  Holiness  loves  you  as  a  son,  and  wiH  cer- 
tainly aid  you,  so  far  as  he  can,  without  offending  the  Emperor.** 

The  plan  thus  propounded  by  Frangois  to  the  datary  was  carried 
into  efiect.  When  Lannoy  was  informed  that  the  Duce  of  Albany 
had  marched  with  a  large  force  to  Naples,  he  became  seriously 
alarmed,  and  his  first  impulse,  as  Frangois  had  anticipated,  was  to 
send  back  all  his  soldiers  for  the  defence  of  *the  city;  but  he  was 
earnestly  dissuaded  from  the  step  by  Pescara. 

'^  Tlie  fate  of  Naples  will  be  decided  in  Lombardy,^  said  this 
astute  general.  "  if  Francois  is  victorious,  he  will  march  off  in- 
stantly to  the  south  of  Italy  to  complete  his  conquest.  If  we  win, 
we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  Albany's  expedition.'' 

Governed  by  this  reasoning,  the  force  of  which  he  acknow- 
ledged, Lannoy  remained  with  his  troops  at  Lodi,  thus  defeat- 
ing the  king's  manoeuvre,  while  Albany  was  allowed  to  pursue  his 
march  through  Italy  unmolested. 

The  army  of  the  King  of  France  was  still  further  diminished  by 
the  loss  of  six  thousand  Grisons,  of  whose  assistance  he  was  de- 
prived in  a  very  singular  manner,  as  we  shall  proceed  to  relate. 

Among  the  many  adventurers  brought  to  the  surface  during  this 
troublous  time  in  Italy,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  was  Gian  Gia- 
como  Medequin.  He  had  filled  the  office  of  secretary  to  Francesco 
Sforza,  Duke  of  Milan,  and  while  in  that  capacity  betrayed  t' 
duke's  secrets  to  the  French.     Discovering  his  treachery,  Sfor 
determined  to  get  rid  of  him,  and,  with  this  view,  charged  hi 
with  a  letter  to  the  governor  of  Musso,  a  small  fortified  to 
situated  in  a  remote  part  of  the  duchy  at  the  north  of  the  Lt 
of   Como.      Suspecting    mischief,    the   unscrupulous   Medeqi 
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opened  the  letter,  and  found  that  it  was  an  order  to  the  governor 
to  throw  him  into  the  lake. 

On  making  this  discovery,  instead  of  seeking  safety  in  flight,  Me- 
deqnin  formed  a  plan  of  vengeance,  and,  proceeding  to  Musso,  sought 
the  lieutenant  of  the  fort,  to  whom  he  delivered  a  letter  which  he  had 
forged,  purporting  to  come  from  Sforza,  ordering  the  lieutenant  to 
arrest  the  governor,  and  commit  the  custody  of  the  fort  to  Medequin- 
The  forged  order  was  obeyed,  and  Medequin  became  master  of 
tlie  garrison.  To  screen  himself  from  the  consequences  of  this 
audacious  act,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  render  some  impor- 
tant service  to  the  Imperial  army.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  Oastle  of  Ohiavenna,  an  important  stronghold 
belonging  to  the  Orisons,  and  lying  in  ambush  with  a  sufficient 
force,  he  succeeded  at  last  in  seizing  upon  the  governor  of  the 
place.  No  sooner  had  he  secured  his  prey  than  he  rode  towards 
Chiavenna  with  a  strong  escort,  and  demanded  to  speak  with  the 
chatelaine.  When  she  appeared  on  the  walls,  she  beheld  her 
husband,  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  kneeling  before  Medequin, 
who  held  an  executioner's  sword  in  his  hand,  ready  to  smite  off 
the  unfortunate  man's  head. 

"  If  you  would  save  your  husband's  life,  madamc,  you  will  in- 
stantly deliver  up  the  city,"  he  shouted  to  her. 

" Heed  not  the  threat,"  said  the  captive;  "I  am  readjr  to  die." 

"Be speedy  in  your  decision,  madame,  or  I  strike,"  cried  Mede- 
quin, raising  the  sword. 

'^  Hold ! "  exclaimed  the  afficighted  chruelaine.  "  I  cannot  see  my 
husband  perish  thus.     Open  the  gates." 

So  Chiavenna  was  delivered  up. 

The  loss  of  this  stronghold  caused  great  alarm  to  the  Grisons, 
who  were  not  without  apprehension  of  further  disasters,  as  their 
country  was  almost  defenceless,  the  ilite  of  their  army  being  with 
Frangois  I.  before  Pavia.  Peremptory  orders  were  instantly  sent 
to  these  men  to  return  without  delay,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts 
made  by  the  king  and  his  generals  to  detain  them,  they  at  once 
quitted  the  French  camp. 

By  this  bold  device,  rran5ois  was  unexpectedly  deprived  of 
the  services  of  six  thousand  of  his  troops,  and  at  a  moment  when 
he  could  least  spare  them,  while  Medequin  secured  the  protection 
of  Pescara  and  Lannoy. 

Ill  fortune  seemed  to  attend  the  king  at  this  juncture.  The 
important  and  strongly  garrisoned  fort  of  Sant  Angelo  was  taken 
by  Pescara.  A  Milanese  captain,  named  Palavicini,  in  the  service 
of  the  King  of  France,  had  advanced  with  a  strong  force  towards 
Cremona,  with  the  intention  of  cutting  off  the  communication 
between  that  city  and  Lodi,  when  Francesco  Sforza,  who  had 
retired  thither,  sallied  forth  at  the  head  of  fourteen  hundred  men, 
attacked  Palavicini,  and  put  his  troops  to  flight. 

2o2 
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This  disaster  was  vexatious  to  Francois,  but  he  shortly  after- 
wards sustained  a  far  heavier  blow.  The  valiant  Giovanni  de' 
Medici,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  distinguished  himself  so 
^atly  on  the  side  of  the  Imperialists  in  the  previous  campaign, 
had  now  passed  over  with  his  band,  consisting  of  four  thousand 
men,  to  the  French  camp,  his  motive  for  the  step  being  inability 
to  obtain  pay  for  his  men  from  the  Emperor.  The  defection  of  so 
daring  and  skilful  a  leader  as  Medici  was  sensibly  felt  by  the 
Imperialists,  but  his  services  were  quickly  lost  by  Frangois. 

While  engaged  in  a  skirmish  with  Antonio  de  Le]rva,  who  had 
sallied  forth  to  attack  him,  and  whom  he  had  forced  to  retreat 
with  heavy  loss,  the  brave  young  Italian  leader  was  wounded  in 
the  heel  by  a  bullet  from  an  arquebuss,  and  was  conveyed  to  Piar 
cenza.  On  this,  his  troop  immediately  disbanded,  refusing  to  serve 
under  any  other  leader. 

These  losses,  following  each  other  in  rapid  succession,  were 
not  without  elTect  upon  the  king,  but  he  continued  firm  in  his, 
resolution  to  reduce  Pavia,  and  would  not  listen  to  any  suggestion 
to  raise  the  siege. 

When  intelligence  was  brought  him  that  Bourbon  had  re- 
turned from  Suabia  at  the  head  of  twelve  thousand  men,  and 
that  the  Imperial  army,  thus  powerfully  reinforced,  was  about  to 
march  to  succour  the  beleaguered  city,  and  compel  him  to  give 
them  battle,  Franjois  held  a  council  of  war,  rather  for  the  purpose 
of  acquainting  his  generals  with  his  designs  than  of  askmg  their 
opinion. 

Though  the  king's  sentiments  were  well  known  to  all  the 
leaders,  several  of  them  gave  their  opinion  stoutly  in  opposition  to 
his  majesty,  and  the  Marshal  de  Chabannes  urged  him  stron^y  to 
raise  the  siege,  avoid  a  battle,  and  retire  to  the  Castle  of  Binasco. 

"  It  is  the  interest  of  the  Imperialists  to  fight,"  said  the  marshal, 
"  because  they  cannot  afford  to  wait.  They  have  not  wherewithal 
to  pay  their  troops,  and  can  only  keep  them  together  by  promise  of 
a  battle.  Your  majesty's  interest  is  to  avoid  an  engagement,  since 
by  del^  you  can  accomplish  all  you  desire,  without  risk  and  without 
loss.  I  will  not  venture  to  point  out  the  disastrous  consequences 
that  must  ensue,  if  the  issue  of  the  battle  should  be  adverse  to 
us;  but  I  beseech  you  to  weigh  them  before  coming  to  a  decision 
which  you  may  hereafter  rue.  My  counsel  I  know  will  be  di^ 
tasteful  to  your  majesty,  but  it  is  my  duty  to  offer  it." 

Several  of  the  other  leaders  concurred  with  the  veteran  marshal 
in  opinion,  and  recommended  delay. 

"Were  I  to  follow  your  advice,  marshal,'*  cried  Franjois 
"  were  I  to  raise  the  siege  of  Pavia,  and  retire  to  Binasco,  as  j 
suggest,  Bourbon  would  say  I  retreated  before  him." 

"And  with  reason,  sire,"  cried  Bonnivet,  indignantly.  * 
give  you  no  such  timid  counsel,  but  advise  you  to  remain  whc 
you  are.     Let  the  foe  attack  you  if  he  dares — the  inevita^ 
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result  will  be  his  own  discomfiture.   What  shameful  counsel  is  this 

Jou  give  to  the  king,  messeigneurs?  Would  you  have  him  belie 
is  glorious  career?  Would  you  have  him  forfeit  the  laurels  won 
at  Marignan?  Shall  a  base  soldier  like  De  Leyva  have  it  in  his 
power  to  boast  that  he  has  compelled  our  valiant  king  to  retreat? 
Shall  the  traitor  Bourbon  be  allowed  to  say-— as  he  toill  say — that 
his  royal  master  has  fled  before  him?" 

"Never!"  exclaimed  Francois*  "By  Saint  Louis!  he  shall 
never  say  that ! " 

"You  overrate  our  difficulties  and  dangers,"  continued  Bon- 
nivet,  addressing  the  marshals;  "  but  you  do  not  take  into  account 
our  resources.  Betliink  you  that  the  flower  of  the  French  chivalry 
is  here,  with  the  king  at  its  head.  Do  not  let  us  dishonour  ourselves 
by  precautions  unworthy  of  his  majesty  and  of  us.  It  is  upon 
the  plains  of  Pavia,  and  not  under  shelter  of  the  walls  of  Binasco, 
that  we  must  seek  for  safety.  Such  caution  is  out  of  place.  The 
king^s  glory  is  in  our  keeping.  Europe  will  demand  a  strict  ac- 
count of  our  charge.     We  must  answer  by  victory  or  death  " 

"You  have  misapprehended  me,  Bonnivet,"  said  Chabannes. 
"  No  one  is  more  anxious  than  myself  for  the  glory  of  the  king. 
But  I  would  not  have  him  give  undue  advantage  to  the  foe. 
Our  army  is  much  reduced  in  number,  and  discouraged  by  this 
lengthened  siege,  whereas  the  enemy  is  newly  recruited  by  troops 
who  have  endured  no  hardship,  but  are  stimulated  to  tight  by 

f)romises  of  plunder.  My  opmion  is  shared  by  all  the  elder 
eaders." 

"  You  have  the  wisdom  of  Nestor,  marshal,"  rejoined  Bonnivet, 
sarcastically,  "  and  I  listen  to  every  word  that  fells  from  you  with 
respect.  But  I  cannot  sufler  the  king  to  be  guided  by  your  counsel. 
His  majesty  has  more  need  of  the  valour  of  his  chiefs,  at  this 
juncture,  than  of  their  advice.  As  to  yourself,  marshal,  were  you 
to  lose  this  chance  of  distinction,  you  would  ever  after  regret  it. 
It  would  be  the  first  time  you  have  sought  to  avoid  a  meefting  with 
the  enemy." 

"Enough,  Bonnivet,"  cried  Franyois.  "I  do  not  discern  the 
dangers  ]x>inted  out  to  me;  but  if  they  exist,  I  remain  unmoved. 
I  will  await  the  foe  in  these  intrenchments.  When  the  battle 
comes,  despite  his  age  and  prudence,  no  one,  I  am  well  assured, 
will  display  more  ardour  than  Chabannes.  Never  shall  it  be  said 
that  the  King  of  France  fled  before  a  rebellious  subject.  Here, 
on  these  plains  of  Pavia,  I  will  punish  the  traitor,  and  I  call  on 
you,  messeigneurs,  to  aid  me  in  the  task." 

"  Your  majesty  shall  not  call  in  vain,"  was  the  general  reply. 
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vn. 

IN  WHAT  MANN£E  POMPEUANT  PEOCUBED  A  SUPPLT  OF  POWDEE  PQE  THE 
GOVBRNOE  OP  PAVIA. 

By  this  time  Pavia  was  almost  reduced  to  the  last  extremity. 
Such  was  the  vigilance  of  the  besiegers,  that  no  supplies  what^ 
ever,  unless  obtained  during  a  skirmish  made  by  the  active 
governor,  could  be  introduced. 

The  horrors  of  famine  were  aggravated  by  the  ligouxa  of  an 
unusually  severe  winter.  Many  persons  perished  from  cold,  as 
from  inanition.  Pieces  of  costly  furniture  and  carved  wood  were 
broken  up,  and  numerous  habitations  were  half  destroyed  in  the  at- 
tempt to  procure  fuel.  But  Antonio  de  Ley  va  remained  firm  ts 
ever — deajf  to  prayers  and  supplications,  unmoved  by  menaces. 

Once  more  the  lanz-knechts  had  begun  to  clamour  for  pay,  when 
at  last  the  governor,  driven  to  his  wits'  end,  resorted  to  a  course 
often  practised  by  the  Lutheran  leaders.  Seizing  all  the  gold 
and  silver  cups,  vessels,  images,  and  reliquaries  belonging  to  the 
churches,  he  caused  them  to  be  melted  down  and  coined  into* 
money,  which  he  distributed  among  the  mutinous  lanz-knechts.  . 
De  Ley  va  sought  to  mitigate  the  wrath  of  the  priests  by  aolemnly 
vowing  to  indemnify  them  for  the  loss  of  their  plate;  but  he 
afterwards  excused  himself  by  declaring  that  h.e  had  made  the 
promise  in  the  Emperor's  name,  and  that  it  was  for  his  majesty, 
not  for  him,  to  replace  the  treasures  of  which  the  churches  had 
been  despoiled. 

But  not  only  did  the  governor  of  Pavia  want  food  and  money, 
but  his  stock  of  powder  was  well-nigh  exhausted,  and  it  seemed 
impossible  to  obtain  a  fresh  supply.  Pompemnt^  however,  who 
had  remained  within  the  city,  enduring  all  the  privations  and 
hardships  to  which  the  garrison  was  exposed,  undertook  to  remedy 
this  difficulty. 

Having  fully  explained  his  design  to  De  Leyva,  who  approved 
of  it  and  engaged  .to  have  all  in  readiness  for  his  return,  Pomperant 
set  out  at  night-time  on  the  expedition,  accompanied  only  by  the 
fisiithful  Hugues.  T][iey  were  both  fully  armed  and  mounted  on 
iJie  fleetest  horses  that  could  be  found  in  the  garrison,  and, 
issuing  suddenly  from  the  sally-port,  contrived  to  gain  a  wood 
skirting  the  wall  of  the  park  of  Mirabello,  and  thenoe,  after  nar-' 
rowly  escaping  capture,  made  their  way  to  the  castle  of  Sant 
Angelo,  which  they  knew  to  be  in  possession  of  the  Imperialists. 

Mere  Pomperant  found  Bourbon,  and  a  joyful  meeting  tool 
place  between  the  duke  and  his  devoted  partisan,  who  had  not 
met  for  nearly  three  months.  On  learning  Pomperant's  errand, 
Bourbon  at  once  gave  him  a  band  of  forty  reiters,  each  of  whom  was 
furnished  with  a  large  bag  of  powder.     Attended  by  this  troop. 
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and  accompanied  by  Hugues,  who  likewise  carried  a  bag  of 
ponder  at  ids  saddle-bow,  Pomperant  quitted  Sant  Angelo  when 
it  grew  dark)  and  got  within  a  league  ot  Payia  without  encounter- 
ing any  material  obstacle. 

But  danger  was  now  at  hand.  So  completely  was  Pavia  star- 
rounded,  that  it  was  impossible  to  enter  the  city  without*  passing 
through  the  enemy's  lines.  Avoiding  the  intrenchments  thrown 
around  the  main  body  of  the  French  army,  Pomperant  approached 
a  point  where  there  were  fewest  difficulties  in  the  way,  and,  dash- 
ing past  the  sentinels,  succeeded  in  gaining  the  wood  bordering 
the  park. 

But  the  alarm  was  instantly  given,  and  a  mounted  picket  at 
once  started  in  pursuit.  The  horses  of  these  troopers  bemg  fresh, 
they  soon  gained  upon  the  reiters,  and  a  conflict  appeared  un- 
avoidable. 

While  Pomperant  m^hb  straining  every  nerve  to  reach  Pavia,  the 
horse  of  one  of  the  reiters  stumbled  and  fell,  and,  ere  the  man  could 
disengage  himsdf,  he  was  surrounded  by  the  French  troopers, 
several  of  whom  fired  at  him  as  he  lay  on  the  ground.  During 
the  fray  the  bag  of  powder  exploded.  Amid  the  confusion  and 
dismay  caused  by  this  incident  Pomperant  and  his  band  escaped, 
and  entering  the  city  through  the  sally-port,  were  warmly  wel- 
comed by  the  governor. 


vm. 

HOW  MAECELUKE  D'HERMEXT  CAME  TO  PAVIA  TO  SOLICIT  HEB  BROTHER'S 
PARDON  PROM  THE  XIITG. 

A  FEW  days  a&erwards,  Pomperant,  attended  by  the  reiters,  made 
a  sortie  from  Pavia,  and  as  he  was  returning,  after  an  unsuocessfal 
quest  for  provisions,  he  descried  some  l)alf-do29en  French  men-at- 
arms  advancing  towards  him  at  a  rapid  pace.  No  sooner,  however, 
did  this  little  troop  discern  their  danger,  than  they  galloped  back 
towards  the  Frendi  camp.  It  then  appeared  that  they  were  merely 
acting  as  an  escort  to  a  lady,  who  refused  to  return  with  them. 
Seeing  this,  Pomperant  ordered  the  reiters  to  halt,  and  rode  to- 
wards her  alone. 

The  lady  was  young,  attired  in  a  riding-dress  of  green  velvet, 
and  there  was  something  in  her  appearance  that  reminded  him  of 
Marcelline.  As  he  drew  nearer,  the  resemblance  seemed  to  in- 
crease, till  at  last  Pompei-ant,  who  scarcely  dared  to  trust  the 
evidence  of  liis  senses,  could  no  longer  doubt.  It  was  Marcelline 
herself.  Uttering  a  cry  of  surprise  and  delight,  he  pressed  to- 
wards her,  and  the  next  moment  was  by  her  side. 

"  Do  my  eyes  deceive  me  ? "  he  exclaimed,  gazing  rapturously 
at  her.     *'Do  I  indeed  behold  Marcelline  d'Herment,  whom  I 
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have  so  long  mourned  as  lost!     Speak,   and  reassure  me.    I 
thought  you  had  perished  beneath  the  walls  of  Marseilles." 

^*  Yes,  *tis  I,  in  good  truth,  Pomperant,"  she  rejoined.  ^*  I  was 
not  eyen  injured  by  the  explosion  which  jou  supposed  had  caused 
my  death.  I  have  been  most  anxious  to  inform  you  of  my  escape, 
but  could  find  no  means  of  communicating  with  you." 

"  Had  you  done  so,  you  would  have  saved  me  months  of  grief,'* 
he  cried.  "  But  I  will  not  reproach  you.  My  delight  at  meeting 
you  again  is  too  great  to  allow  the  presence  of  any  other  senti- 
ment. I  care  not  even  to  ask  by  what  strange  and  fortunate 
chance  you  are  here.     Enough  that  I  behold  you." 

**  We  meet  only  to  part,"  she  rejoined.  ^  But  jou  shall  hear 
what  has  brought  me  to  Pavia.  Wh^i  I  explam  to  vou  the 
motive  of  my  journey  your  wonder  will  cease*  My  brother,  the 
Seigneur  d'Uerment,  has  been  condemned  to  death  by  the  Par- 
liament of  Paris,  and  is  now  in  the  Gonciergerie  waiting  the  eze-  • 
cution  of  the  sentence.  At  Aix,  where  I  had  an  interview  with 
his  majesty  after  the  siege  of  Marseilles,  he  graciously  promised 
that  if  I  had  any  favour  to  ask  from  him,  h^  would  grant  it. 
When  I  heard  that  my  unfortunate  brother  had  been  doomed 
to  death,  I  bethought  me  of  the  promise.  By  my  entrea- 
ties I  obtained  a  respite  from  the  Chancellor  Duurat,  and  im- 
mediately set  out  for  Italy,  and,  undeterred  by  all  oifficulties  and 
dangers  from  which  one  less  resolute  than  myself  might  have 
shrunk,  crossed  the  Alps,  and,  after  some  unavoidable  delays, 
reached  the  French  camp  before  Pavia  yesterday.  I  easily  ob- 
tained an  audience  of  the  king,  who  was  in  his  tent,  and  when  I 
threw  myself  on  my  knees  before  him,  he  said,  ^I  recollect  you 
well.  You  are  one  of  the  heroines  of  Marseilles.  I  have  not  for- 
gotten my  promise  to  you.'  ^  I  have  come  to  claim  fulfilment  of 
uiat  promise,  sire,'  I  replied.  But  when  I  explained  my  errand, 
he  looked  very  grave,  and  said,  coldly,  '  You  ask  more  than  I 
can  perform.  I  cannot  pardon  your  brother.  As  an  accomplice  of 
the  traitor  Bourbon  he  must  die.'  ^  Sire,'  I  rejoined,  ^  I  am  equally 
guilty  with  mv  brother,  since  I  accompanied  the  Constable  do  Bour- 
bon in  his  flight.'  *  You  have  made  amends  by  your  conduct  at  Mar- 
seilles,' he  replied;  *but  your  brother^s  case  is  diflercnt.  Yon  are 
too  loyal  to  ask  me  to  spare  a  traitor,  even  though  he  should  be 
of  your  own  blood.'  ^Your  royal  word  has  never  yet  been 
broken,  sire,'  I  rejoined.  *  I  hold  you  to  your  promise.'  For  a 
few  moments  he  looked  displeased,  and  I  trembled,  for  I  expected 
a  refusal.  Without  making  a  remark,  however,  he  signed  a  war- 
rant, which  was  lying  on  a  table  near  him,  and  gave  it  to  me 
saying,  as  he  did  so,  '  There  is  the  pardon.  Deliver  that  to  thi 
Chancellor  Duprat,  and  your  brother  will  be  set  free.' " 

"Nobly  done!"  exclaimed  Pomperant. 

"Nobly  done  indeed!"  cried  Marcelline.     "And  I  shall  evei 
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blesB  Ilim  for  his  clemency.  Oh !  Pomperant,  how  could  you  draw 
sword  against  such  a  king?" 

^  ^^  Because  I  have  sworn  to  follow  Bourbon,  and  shall  stand  by 
him  to  the  last^"  he  rejoined.  ^^  Hear  me,  Maroeiline.  We  are 
now  on  the  eve  of  a  decisive  battle,  which  will  either  result  in  the 
downfal  of  Fraii9oi8  de  Valois^  or  in  the  utter  destruction  of 
Bourbon  and  his  followers.  Have  I  not  your  good  wishes  for 
success?" 

^^Pomperant,  I  have  told  you  that  I  am  loyal  to  the  king. 
After  his  great  generosity  towards  me,  can  I  nourish  any  treason- 
able sentiments  against  him?  My  prayer  will  be  that  you  may 
escape,  but  I  shalfalso  pray  that  the  King  may  be  the  victor." 

"  If  you  so  pray,  you  will  pray  for  my  death,  MarccUine. 
Bourbon  has  told  me  that  if  Francois  should  ever  give  him  battle, 
he  will  conquer  or  die  on  the  field.     If  heialLa,  I  shall  not  survive." 

^  Tou  have  done  wrong  in  thus  attaching  yourself  to  a  rebeU 
Pomperant.  If  you  persist  in  your  treason,  I  must  tear  you  from 
my  heart,  whatever  the  effort  may  cost  me." 

^^  Oh  I  say  not  so,  Marcelline  I  Better  we  had  never  met  than 
you  should  use  such  cruel  language  towards  me.  Better  I  should 
nave  thought  you  lost  for  ever  than  find  you  changed." 

^^I  am  not  changed,  Pomperant.  But  I  will  not  continue  to 
love  a  traitor  and  rebel.  Quit  the  service  of  the  king's  enemies. 
Seek  some  place  of  safety,  and  when  I  have  obtained  my  brothet^s 
pardon,  I  will  return  and  join  you.  Will  you  do  this?  Will 
you  fly  with  me  now?  Come !  come !  you  shall  have  all  my  love. 
But  if  you  stay  here,  you  will  behold  me  no  more." 

"  You  tempt  me  sorely,  Marcelline.  But  I  cannot — must  not — 
]rield.  I  cannot  sacrifice  my  honour  even  to  my  love.  I  am 
vowed  to  Bourbon,  as  I  have  told  you,  and  shall  follow  him 
to  the  last.     Think  vou  I  could  desert  him  now?" 

^^  Then  you  must  iorget  me,  for  I  shall  hold  you  unworthy  of  my 
love,  and  tear  you  from  my  heart     Farewell ! " 

"  We  have  not  yet  parted,"  cried  Pomperant.  "  Fortune  has 
placed  you  in  my  hands.     You  must  go  with  me  to  Pavia." 

«  To  Pavia ! "  she  exclaimed.    ''  Never  1 " 

And  she  turned  with  the  intention  of  galloping  back  to  the 
French  camp,  but  Pomperant  seized  her  bridle  and  detained  her. 

*^  You  are  my  prisoner,"  he  said. 

"You  cannot  mean  this,  Pomperant?"  she  rejoined,  in  alarm* 
"  You  will  not  detain  me  against  my  will.  My  brother's  life  is  at 
stake.  You  will  be  answerable  for  his  fate  should  he  be  put  to 
death." 

"  Have  no  fears  about  your  brother,"  said  Pomperant.  "I  will 
find  a  faithful  messenger  to  take  the  warrant  to  Duprat." 

"  Pomperant,"  said  Marcelline,  *^  you  will  not  oisbonour  your 
knightly  character  by  detaining  me  against  my  will?" 
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"No,''  he  replied,  after  a  great  effort,  "I  irill  not  hinder  you* 
You  are  free.  But  do  not  return  to  the  French  camp,**  he  added, 
perceiving  she  was  about  to  ride  in  that  direction.  ^*  I  will  send 
Hugues  with  you.  He  is  amongst  yt>n  troop  of  reiters.  Take 
him  with  you  to  France." 

"  I  have  a  servant  at  Novara,  and  shall  be  safe  when  I  arrive 
there,"  she  rejoined.  "  Tliis  conduct  is  worthy  of  you,  Pompe- 
rant." 

^  It  has  been  a  misfortune  to  me  that  I  have  ever  loved  you, 
Marcelline,"  he  rejoined,  sadly.  ^I  must  try  to  banish  all  thoughts 
of  you  in  tihe  strife.  If  I  fall,  bestow  a  tear  on  me.  If  I  escape, 
we  may  meet  again.** 

"  Perhaps  so,"  she  replied.  "  Heaven  only  knows  what  is  in 
store  for  ns." 

Without  a  word  mori^  Pomperant  called  to  Hugues,  who  in- 
stantly obeyed  the  sumnkms  and  rode  towards  them. 

"  Attend  this  lady  to  Novara,'*  he  said,  "  and  then  return  as  best 
you  can  to  Pavia." 

Hugues  bowed  assent,  and  Pomperant,  drawing  near  to  Marcel- 
line,  said,  in  a  low,  deep  Toice, 

"  Are  we  to  part  thus?" 

"We  must,"  she  rejoined  in  the  same  tone.  '^^  Farewell! — 
forget  me ! " 

"  Would  I  could  forget  her ! "  ejaculated  Pomperant,  as  he 
rode  back  with  the  reiters  to  Pavia. 


IX. 

HOW  PESCABA  CAUfiSD  A  BBEACH  TO  BE  MAJ3B  IN  THE  WALIfi  OF  THE  FAKE  OF 

MIBABELLO. 

Ok  quitting  Lodi,  the  Imperial  army  consisted  of  upwards  of 
twenty-one  thousand  men,  more  than  half  of  whom  had  been  raised 
by  Bourbon.  The  ianz-knechts  were  commanded  by  Von  Fmnds- 
berg,  the  reiters  by  Marx  Sittich  d'Eme,  and  the  Burgundian  light 
horse  by  the  Comte  de  Saims. 

Peecara's  chief  reliance  was  upon  a  corps  of  Basque  arquebus- 
siers,  whom  he  had  trained  to  rush  upon  the  enemy,  discharge 
their  pieces,  and  retreat  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  Tliese 
Basques  formed  a  corps  fifteen  hundred  strong,  and  were  all 
unerring  marksmen.  Moreover,  they  were  armed  with  short 
sharp  swords,  which  they  could  fix  on  the  top  of  their  arque- 
busses,  and  use  with  terrible  effect  against  cavalry. 

During  its  march  the  army  extended  for  nearly  three  leagues. 
The  vanguard  was  commanded  by  Pescara,  with  whom  were  the 
best  of  the  Spanish  cavalry,  and  the  before-mentioned  Basque  aique- 
bussiers.     Then  came  the  Mfirquis  del  Vasto  with  his  battalion, 
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and  after  him  Lannoy  with  the  Neapolitan  soldiers.  Then  came 
five  hundred  light  horse  under  Castrioto,  then  the  lanz-knechta 
under  Von  Frundsberg,  and  lastly  the  reiters  and  Burgundian 
cavalry.  The  rear-guard  was  commanded  by  Bourbon.  The 
whole  of  the  acmy  was  in  excellent  condition,  and  though  the 
men  were  unpaid,  they  were  content  with  the  promises  of  plunder 
held  out  to  them  by  their  leaders.  Under  such  circumstances, 
however,  it  was  incumbent  that  a  battle  should  take  place  with  as 
little  delay  as  poesiblci  and  on  this  point  both  Bourbon  and  Pes- 
cara  were  agreed. 

Instead  of  marching  direct  upon  Favia,  the  Imperial  generals 
proceeded  towards  IMulan,  as  if  designing  to  attack  that  city, 
hoping  by  the  device  to  draw  Francois  from  his  intrenched 
camp,  but  the  king  was  either  too  well  informed  of  their  design  or 
too  wary,  for  he  would  not  quit  his  position. 

Finding  he  did  not  move,  they  altered  their  course  and 
gradually  approached  Pavia,  and  as  they  drew  near  to  the  French 
camp  frequent  skirmishes  took  place  between  troops  of  cavalry 
on  either  side,  in  which,  owing  to  the  address  and  daring  of 
Pescara  and  Del  Vasto,  the  advantage  generally  remained  with 
the  Imperialists. 

By  the  king^s  command  Bonnivet  had  been  despatched  with 
four  hundred  Tight  horse  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  enemy, 
and  while  thus  employed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Belgiojoso,  he 
was  surprised  by  rescara,  and  after  a  sharp  skirmish  compelled  to 
retreat. 

On  learning  that  the  enemy  were  now  close  at  hand,  the  king 
quitted  his  quarters  at  San  linfranco,  and  removed  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Certosa^  a  magnificent  convent  situated  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  park  of  Mirabello. 

By  this  time  the  whole  of  the  Imperial  army  had  come  up,  and 
was  encamped  upon  a  plain,  between  two  canals,  on  the  east  of 
Pavia,  about  a  le^ue  from  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  about  half  a 
league  from  the  a^anced  guard  of  the  French  army.  The  hostile 
camps  were  separated  by  the  Vecnacula,  a  small  but  deep  river, 
with  steep  banks.  The  spot  chosen  for  their  camp  by  the  Impe- 
rialists was  protected  by  a  rising  ground  from  the  French  artillery, 
while  the  Vemacula  served  them  as  a  trench. 

After  carefully  studying  the  position  of  the  French  army,  Pes- 
cara became  convinced  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  force  them 
in  their  intrenchments,  and  as  all  attempts  to  draw  them  forth  had 
proved  inefiectual,  some  new  expedient  must  be  adopted.  At  last 
he  hit  upon  a  plan,  which  he  proposed  to  Bourbon. 

"  Since  all  other  means  have  failed,"*  he  said,  "  I  propose  to  pro- 
ceed in  this  manner.  The  attack  must  be  made  to-night.  My 
design  is  to  make  a  breach  in  the  walls  of  the  park  of  Mixabello 
sufficiently  large  t($  allow  the  passage  of  our  whole  army.    This 
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can  be  readily  accomplished  in  a  few  hours,  and  without  artillery, 
if  we  are  undiscoyered.  The  walls  can  be  battered  down  by  rams 
and  other  engines,  and  while  the  operations  are  goins;  on,  false 
attacks  must  be  made  at  two  or  three  different  points  of  the  French 
camp,  so  as  to  distract  their  attention.  Once  within  the  park,  we 
shall  have  nothing  between  us  and  the  king,  whose  quarters  are 
now  near  the  Certosa.  If  we  cannot  compel  him  to  give  us  battle, 
we  can  at  least  succour  Pavia/' 

^^  I  like  the  plan,  and  doubt  not  it  will  succeed,"  remarked  Bour- 
bon. ^^But  De  Leyva  must  be  informed  of  it,  that  he  may  hold 
himself  in  readiness  to  sally  forth  with  the  garrison." 

^^  I  will  engage  to  take  a  message  to  him,"  said  Pomperant, 
who  was  standing  by* 

"  Tell  him  to  make  ready  to-night,"  said  Pescara;  "and  when  he 
hears  cannon  fired  in  the  park  to  come  forth  with  his  men." 

"  It  shall  be  done,"  replied  Poraperant.^  "  It  is  well  you  have 
resolved  to  execute  your  plan  without  delay,  for  Pavia  is  reduced 
almost  to  the  last  esctremity." 

About  an  hour  before  midni^t  Pescara  put  his  battalion  in 
motion,  and  after  making  a  wide  circuit,  so  as  to  avoid  the  French 
pickets,  he  approached  the  farther  side  of  the  park  of  MirabeUo. 
Del  Yasto  followed.  Next  came  Castrioto,  with  his  squadron  of 
five  hundred  light  horse.  Then  came  Lannoy,  with  his  Neapolitan 
soldiers.  Then  the  Burgundian  cavalry  under  the  Comte  de 
Salms;  and  lastly  Bourbcm,  Von  Frundsberg,  and  Marx  Sittich 
d'Ems,  with  the  German  lanz-kneohts  and  reiters.  The  night  was 
so  dark,  and  the  movement  so  noiselessly  executed,  that  no  sus- 
picion was  entertained  by  the  French. 

As  the  mighty  host  thus  silently  collected  upon  a  plain  on  the 
north  side  of  the  park,  they  were  concealed  from  the  French 
sentinels  by  a  thick  intervening  wood.  From  this  plain  the  dark 
outline  of  Pavia,  with  its  numerous  lofty  towers,  its  Ditomo  and 
castle,  could  be  discerned,  and  the  sounds  that  disturbed  the 
silence  of  the  night  proclaimed  that  the  ^rrison  weie  astir.  ^ 

No  sooner  did  Pescara  reach  that  portion  of  the  walls  which  he 
had  selected  for  his  purpose,  than  a  large  body  of  pioneers  set  to 
work  to  batter  them  down  with  rams,  nuge  beams  of  wood^  and 
other  engines.  But  the  walls  had  been  very  solidly  built  by  Qtan 
Galeazzo  Visconti,  and  offered  a  more  obstinate  renatance  than 
had  been  expected.  Dawn  was  at  hand  before  a  sufficiently  large 
breach  could  be  made. 

While  this  operation  was  proceeding,  two  false  attacks,  as  pre- 
concerted, had  been  made  upon  the  French  camp,  accompanied  by 
a  constant  discharge  of  artillery;  but  in  spite  of  this  precaution 
the  plan  was  discovered,  and  communicatea  to  Francois. 

As  soon  as  the  breach  was  practicable,  the  Marquis  del  Vasto,  in 
obedience  to  Pescara's  injunctions,  dashed  into  the  park  with  "his 
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battalion,  and  hastened  to  the  Castle  of  Mirabello^  which  he 
attacked  and  took  without  difficulty,  dispersing  the  troops  by 
whom  it  was  garrisoned. 

So  far  success  had  crowned  the  attempt.    But  a  sudden  check 
was  now  experienced. 


THE  BATTLE. 

As  we  have  just  mentioned,  intelligence  of  the  movements  of 
the  Imperialists,  and  of  their  probable  plans,  had  been  conveyed 
to  the  king.  Ovexjoyed  by  the  tidings — for  he  was  all  eagerness 
for  the  fray — ^Fran^ois,  who  was  sleeping  in  his  tent,  immediately 
arose,  and  caused  his  esquires  to  array  him  in  a  mac^ficent  suit 
of  mail,  that  had  lately  been  fabricated  for  him  at  Milan.  Then 
donning  hia  glittering  casque,  with  its  long  white  plumes,  which 
drooped  down  his  back,  and  buckling  on  his  sword,  he  mounted 
his  stoutest  war-horse — a  powerful  black  charger — and  rode  forth. 

As  soon  as  he  appeared  he  was  joined  by  the  Duke  d'Alen^on 
and  the  Marshal  de  Chabannes,  both  of  whom  were  fully  armed 
and  accoutred,  and  mounted  on  barded  steeds.  With  them  was  a 
throng  of  knightly  personages,  composed  of  the  chief  officers  of 
the  crown,  the  young  nobles  ordinarily  in  attendance  upon  the 
kiujOf,  and  the  guard. 

By  this  time  it  had  become  lights  and  as  Francois  galloped 
forward  with  the  brilliant  cortege  we  have  described  into  the 
park,  he  could  see  the  fugitives  from  the  Castle  of  Montibello, 
pursued  by  the  cavalry  of  Del  Yasto.  He  could  also  distinguish 
Pescara's  battalion  pouring  in  through  the  breach. 

^Call  forth  my  men-at-«rms,  and  let  the  Seneschal  d'Armagnac 
iiie  upon  the  insolent  foe,^  he  cried. 

Scarcely  was  the  order  issued,  when  D'Armagnac,  who  had 
already  posted  his  artiUeiy  on  a  rising  ground  in  the  park,  opened 
a  terrible  fire  upon  the  Spaniards  who  were  passing  through  the 
breach,  and  not  only  caused  great  destruction  among  them,  but 
threw  them  into  such  disorder,  that  they  fled  for  shelter  to  a  hollow 
where  they  were  safe  from  the  murderous  fire. 

^'Ha!  by  Saint  Denis,  they  are  routed  dready!"  exclaimed 
the  king,  laughing.  ^^  Charge  themP'  he  added  to  the  Duke 
d' Alencon,  who,  on  receiving  the  order,  immediately  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  two  companies  of  horse,  and  rode  towaros  the  hollow, 
whither  the  fugitives  had  retreated. 

Meantime,  D'Armagnac  had  kept  up  such  an  incessant  and  well- 
directed  fire,  that  the  entrance  of  Pescara's  battalion  through  the 
breach  was  effectually  cheeked. 

Thus  the  plan  of  the  Spanish  general  seemed  to  be  foiled,  and  if 
the  king  had  contented  himself  with  crushing  the  troops  of  Del 
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Vasto,  who  were  now  lodged  in  the  Castle  of  Mirabello,  while 
the  breach  was  rendered  impracticable  by  the  artillery,  he  might 
have  gained  the  day.  But  his  valorous  and  impetuous  disposition 
caused  him  to  reject  the  counsels  o(  pnzdenoe.  He  bnmcd  to 
mingle  with  the  fight. 

"  By  Saint  Louis ! "  he  cried  to  Bonnivet,  who  was  sheathed 
from  head  to  foot  in  glittering  mail,  and  bestrode  a  powerful 
charger,  "I  cannot  look  tamely  on  and  allow  the  cannon  to  do 
the  work  for  me.  I  must  give  battle  to  the  foe.  I  must  punish 
Bourbon's  presumption." 

^^The  enemy  is  half  beaten  already,  sire/'  rejoined  Bonnivet. 
"Pescara's  plm  has  utterly  failed.  Your  majeaty  has  only  to 
strike  the  blow  to  complete  the  victory." 

'^  I  will  do  it ! "  exclaimed  the  chivalrous  king.  ^^  I  should  be 
imworthy  of  victory  if  I  neglected  to  ensure  it.  "Bid  the  army  ad- 
vance.   I  will  ^ve  battle  ta  the  enemy  outside  the  park.'' 

^^Be  advised  by  me,  sire,  and  remain  where  you  are,"  said  the 
Marshal  de  Ghabannes.  ^^  Victory  is  certain.  Leave  nothing  to 
hazard." 

^^  By  Heaven  I  I  will  not  remain  here  another  instant ! — ^Mont- 
joye !  Saint  Denis ! — en  avant,  messeigneurs ! — on  avant ! " 

The  trumperts  sounded  loudly,  and  the  king,  attended  by  all 
his  train  of  Knights,  nobles,  and  esquires,  moved  with  the  main 
body  of  the  army  towards  the  breach. 

When  be  perceived  this  nnluoky  movement,  D^Armagnac, 
much  to  his  gnef,  was  compelled  U>  cease  firing,  and  the  Spaniards, 
now  freed  from  the  murderous  discharges  he  had  poured  upon 
them,  rallied  and  prepared  to  return  to  the  plain. 

It  was  a  glorious  sight  as  Fran9ois,  with  all  his  host,  passed 
through  the  breach  and  confrcMited  the  Imperialists,  who  were 
drawn  out  in  battle  array  on  the  plain.  All  his  foes  were  before 
him.  Bourbon  was  there  with  his  lanz-knechts,  reiters,  and 
Burgundian  lances — ^Pescara  with  his  Spaniards  and  Basques — 
Castrioto  with  bis  light  horse — Lannoy  with  his  Neapolitan 
cavalry. 

Bourbon  watched  the  brilliant  host  as  it  deployed  upon  the  plain, 
and  as  he  followed  the  movements  of  the  king,  whose  lofty  stature 
and  magnificent  armour  revealed  him  to  all  eyes,  he  thought  that 
the  hour  of  vengeance  had  come.  On  either  side  there  was  confi^- 
dent  anticipation  of  victory.  Frangois  made  sure  of  overthrowing 
his  enemies,  and  punishing  the  audacious  rebel  who  had  invaded 
his  kingdom,  white  Bourbon  felt  equally  certain  of  vengeance. 

No  sooner  had  the  king  so  imprudently  quitted  the  park  witi 
his  host,  than  Del  Vasto  abandoned  the  Castle  of  Miiabello,  oi 
which  he  had  taken  possession,  and,  harrying  after  them  with  hif 
three  thousand  Spanish  fantassins,  attacked  the  French  rear. 

At  the  same  time  De  Leyva  issued  from  the  gates  of  Pavi 
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with  the  whole  of  the  garrison  and  engaged  with  Ghabot  de  Brion, 
who  had  been  left  to  oppose  him  with  a  very  inferior  force. 

When  drawn  up  for  battle,  the  French  army  formed  a  very  ex- 
tended line,  the  right  wing  being  commanded  by  the  Marshal  de 
Chabannes,  and  the  left  by  the  Duke  d'Alen9on.  Between  the 
right  wing  and  the  main  body,  with  whom  was  the  king,  were 
the  Black  Bands,  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Suffolk.  On  the 
left  was  a  corps  of  ten  thousand  Swiss,  commanded  by  Diesbach. 

The  Imperial  army  likewise  formed  a  long  line,  but  was  divided 
into  a  great  number  of  squadrons  all  ready  to  act  together,  or  separ 
rately,  as  circumstances  might  dictate* 

No  sooner  was  his  line  formed  than  the  fiery  French  king,  who 
was  all  impatience  for  action,  bade  the  trumpets  sound,  and  called 
to  his  gendarmes  to  charge. 

Couching  his  long  lance,  and  closely  attended  by  Bonnivet  and 
all  his  young  nobles  and  esquires,  Frangois  hurled  himself^gainst 
Castrioto,  who,  with  his  squadron  of  light  horse  drawn  up  in  a 
close  square,  awaited  his  attack.  The  shock  wasierrific  and  irre- 
sistible* Down  went  horse  and  man  before  the  French  chivalry, 
and  Castrioto  was  transfixed  by  the  king's  own  lance. 

Their  leader  gone,  the  horsemen  could  not  rally,  but  were 
quickly  dispersed,  while  the  victorious  king,  without  pausing, 
turned  his  arms  against  Lannoy  and  his  Neapolitans,  almost  as 
speedily  routing  them  as  he  had  done  the  horse  of  Castrioto. 

^'  Your  majesty  seems  to  have  decided  the  battle  with  a  blow,'' 
remarked  Bonnivet,  as  they  stopped  to  breatlie  their  horses,  while 
the  men-at-arms  pursued  trie  fugitives. 

'^  At  last,  I  am  Duke  of  Milan,"  said  Fran9oi8,  laughing,  and 
fuUy  persuaded  he  had  gained  the  victory. 

Sut  he  was  speedily  undeceived.  Pescara  had  chosen  this 
moment,  when  the  squadrons  of  Castrioto  and  Lannoy  were 
routed,  to  bring  up  his  Basque  arquebussiers.  Advancing  rapidly 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  French  gendarmes,  these  unerring 
marksmen  fired  with  deadly  effect,  retreating  before  their  opponents, 
encumbered  by  their  heavy  armour,  could  touch  them. 

These  attacks  were  renewed  till  most  serious  damage  was  done 
to  the  king's  squadron,  and  many  of  his  brave  captains  shot,  for  the 
aim  of  the  Basques  was  taken  at  the  leaders. 

It  was  in  this  terrible  conflict  with  the  Basques  that  the  valiant 
Seigneur  de  la  Trimouille,  who  had  been  recalled  by  the  king 
from  Milan,  was  shot  through  the  head  and  heart,  (ialeazzo  de 
San  Severino,  chief  equerry  of  the  king,  was  slain  at  the  same 
time.  Louis  d'Ars  was  dismounted  and  trampled  to  death  amid 
the  press,  and  the  Comte  de  Tonnerre  was  so  hacked  to  pieces  that 
he  could  scarcely  be  recognised.  Many  other  nobles  and  valiant 
knights  were  slain. 

Meanwhile,  Del  Vasto,  who  had  brought  his  three  thousand 
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fantassins  into  action,  profiting  by  the  disorder  into  which  the 
gendarmes  had  been  thrown,  attacked  Ae  battalion  of  Swiss  com- 
nuinded  by  Jean  Diesbach,  with  whom  were  the  Marshals  Mont- 
morency and  Fleuramgest  But  the  Swiss  did  not  maintain  their 
former  character  for  bravery  on  this  dccasion,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  Montmorency  and  Fleuranges,  both  of  whom  were  taken 
prisoners,  they  fled,  while  Die|^ach,  unable  to  restrain*  them,  and 
overcome  by  shame,  sought  death  amid  the  enemy. 

An  important  movement  was  now  made  by  Bourbon.  Order- 
ing Von  Frundsbeig  and  Sittibh  to  lengthen  their  battalion^  he 
enveloped  the  Black  Bands  under  the  Duke  of  Suffi}lk,  and  com- 
pletely exterminated  them.  Both  Suffolk  and  the  Gomte  de  Vaude- 
mont  wece  now  slain. 

Bourbon  next  directed  his  victorious  lanz-knechts  against  the 
right  wing  of  the  French,  which  had  become  detached  from  the 
main  body  of  the  anny^  and  enveloped  it,  as  he  had  done  the 
Black  Bands* 

In  this  conflict  the  brave  Clermont  d'Amboise  was  slain,  and' 
the  veteran  Marshal  de  Chabannes,  while  ralljring  his'  men,  had 
his  horse  killed  under  him,  and.  was  taken  prisoner  by  a  Spanish 
captain  named  Caataldo.  Chabannes,  who  was  wounded^  declkred 
his  name  and  rank  to  his  captor,  and  desired  to  be  taken  to  a 
place  of  safety.  Castaldo  agreed,  and  was  removing  him  from 
the  conflicti  when  they  ^icountered  another  Spanish  soldier^  named 
Buzarto. 

" Hold ! ''  exclaimed  Ae  new  coiner,  fiercely.  "I  claim  a  share 
in  the  prize." 

^^  Pass  on/'  rejoined  Castaldo.  "The  prisoner  is  mine  by  right 
of  war.     I  have  taken  him." 

"  You  refuse  to  share  him  with  me?"  demanded  Buzarto,  in  a 
threatening  tone. 

"  I  do,"  rejoined  the  other,  sternly.  "  And  I  counsel  you  not 
to  meddle  with  me." 

"And  you  expect  a  large  ransom — eh?"  said  Btizartor. 

"  A  princely  ransom/'  rejoined  Castaldo,  glancing  at  his  pri- 
soner*    "  I  have  to  do  with  a  marshal  of  France." 

*^  A  marshal  of  France ! "  exclaimed  Buzarto,  furiously.  "  Then 
he  shall  belong  to  neither  of  us." 

And  levelling  hi»arquebuse  at  the  noble  veteran,  who  had  fought 
in  a  hundred  battles,  he  shot  him  dead-— an  infamous  act,  which 
doomed  its  perpetrator  to  general  execration. 

Meanwhile,,  the  king  had  thrown  himself  into  the  thickest?  of 
the  fights  His  lanca  having  long  since  been  broken,  he  had  drawn 
his  trenchant  sword^  and^like  a*  paladin  of  old^  dealt  blows  right 
and  left,  and  did  a(^  refuse  a  hand*-to-hand  combat  when  offered 
him. 

Already,  as  we  have  shown,  he  had  slain  Castaioto,  and  bow 
several  others  fell  by  his  hand.  Among  them  was  a  knight  from  the 
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Franche-Comt^,  named  Andelot,  with  whom  Frangois  had  a  long 
conflict* 

While  drawing  breath  after  this  enconnter,  he  heard  shouts  on 
the  right,  and,  turning  at  the  sound,  beheld  the  filing  bands  of 
the  Swiss  mercenaries. 

^'  Great  Heaivens ! "  he  exelaimed,  in  mingted  amazement  and  in- 
dignatioii,  ^^  what  means  that  rush  ^  men  ?  ^ 

^  The  Swiss  are  retreating,  sire — shamefully  retreating — ^almost 
without  a  blow,"  rejoined  Bonnivet,  who  was  near  him. 

^  Ha,  dastards !  ha,  traitors !  do  they  desert  me  thus !"  cried  the 
king,  furiously.     ^  Come  with  me^  Bonnivet." 

And  spurring  his  steed,  he  dashed  after  the  flying  Swiss,  striving 
to  rally  them,  but  his  efforts  were  in  vain. 

At  the  same  juncture,  the  Duke  d'Alengon,  alarmed  by  the  de- 
struction of  the  Black  Bands,  the  rout  of  the  right  wing,  and  the 
disorder  of  the  main  body,  sounded  a  retreat,  and  withdrew  in- 
gloriously  from  the  field. 

Vainly  did  La  Roche  du  Maine,  his  lieutenant,  and  the  Baron 
da  Tcansy  try  to  turn  him  from  his  fatal  resolution.  Finding  him 
immovable,  they  threw  themselves  into  the  main  body,  towards 
which  the  efibrts  of  the  enemy  were  now  directed. 

Once  more  the  lion-hearted  king  made  a  tremendous  charge 
against  the  Spanish  cavalry,  led  on  by  Pescara.  For  a  moment  it 
seemed  as  if  this  charge  would  turn  the  tide  of  victory,  so  great 
was  the  havoc  it  occasioned.  Pescara  himself  was  wounded  by  a 
sword-cut  in  the  cheek,  stricken  from  his  steed,  and  trampled 
under  foot  by  the  enemy.  With  difficulty  he  was  rescued  by  his 
men,  and  dragged  out  of  the  way.  Lannoy  again  brought  on  his 
Neapolitans,  and  was  repulsed  with  heavy  loss. 

The  battle  now  raged  furioudy,  and  the  din  of  arms  was  as  if  a 
thousand  smiths  were  at  work,  mingled  with  the  rattle  of  arque- 
busses,  the  shrieks  of  wounded  horses,  and  the  shoats,  curses,  and 
groans  of  idle  combatants.  Terrible  was  the  carnage.  On  all  sides 
could  be  seen  the  bravest  and  noblest  of  the  French  chivalry 
flocking  towards  the  king's  standard,  resolved  to  win  the  day  or 
perish  with  him^  f(Mr  his  actions  showed  that  he  would  never  re- 
tire. 

But  the  decisive  moment  had  come.  Pescara  was  down,  and 
severely  wounded,  as  we  have  seen,  and  his  squadron  shattered  by 
the  last  charge  of  the  king.  Lannoy,  who  had  advanced  to  sus- 
tain him,  was  likewise  repulsed.  For  a  brief  space  the  heroic  king 
persuaded  himself  that  he  could  retrieve  his  losses,  but  his  exulta- 
tion was  speedily  quelled.  He  saw  a  dense  dark  mass  gathering 
in  front  that  thwatened  to  overwhelm  him. 

Bourbon  was  there  with  his  lanz-knechts,  his  German  reiters, 
and  his  Burgundian  lances.  At  his  right  and  left  wing  were  Von 
Frundsberg  and  Sittich.  Fierce  and  terrible  was  the  joy  that 
l^hted  up  the  duke's  haughty  features  at  that  moment.     He  saw 
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the  kinff,  who  had  so  deeply  wronged  him.  He  saw  him  sur- 
rounded with  his  peerless  knights  and  nobles.  Chaumont  was 
there,  the  Marshal  de  Foix,  Lambesc,  Lavedan^  the  Grand  Master 
of  France,  and  a  hundred  other  noble  knights.  There  also  was 
the  hated  Bonnivet.     He  could  crush  them  all. 

After  gazing  at  them  as  the  eagle  gazes  ere  swooping  upon 
its  prey,  Bourbon  gave  word  to  charge.  The  trumpets  sounded, 
and  the  Burgundian  lances  ana  German  reiters  dashed  on,  shout- 
ing loudly,  "  Vive  Bourbon  1 " 

Clearing  the  ground  between  them  and  the  foe,  they  burst  like 
a  thunder-cloud  upon  the  French  men-at-arms  and  knights.  Tre- 
mendous was  the  splintering  of  lances — ^loud  the  rattle  of  musketry 
— sharp  the  claA  of  swords.  But  the  squadron  gathered  round 
the  king  was  broken  in  six  places,  and  could  not  rally.  In  the 
terrific  raSI^e  that  ensued,  half  the  gallant  knights  whom  Bourbon 
had  seen  were  slain.  Chaumont  was  transfixed  in  the  charge — 
Lavedan  cut  down — the  Grand  Master  buried  beneath  a  heap  of 
dead. 

Vainly  the  king  and  those  near  him  essayed  to  raUy  the  men. 
They  were  panic-stricken,  and  could  not  be  got  together  again. 

If  the  strife  was  not  yet  over,  the  victory  was  won,  and  the 
decisive  blow  had  been  given  by  Bourbon. 


XI. 

HOW  BONNIYXT  WAS  SLAIN  BT  BOUSBON. 

The  lanz-knechts  and  Burgundians  were  now  wholly  occupied 
in  making  prisoners  and  slaughtering  the  foe.  Heaps  of  slain  lay 
thick  on  all  sides,  the  plain  was  deluged  in  blood,  and  the  knights 
rode  over  the  dead  and  dying. 

It  was  at  this  terrible  crisis  that  the  king's  eye,  ranging  over  the 
field,  caught  Bonnivet,  who  instantly  rode  up  to  him. 

"  What  orders,  sire?"  he  demanded. 

"  Hence ! "  cried  Frangois.  "  Quit  my  sight  for  ever.  This  is 
your  work." 

"  Sire,*'  rejoined  Bonnivet,  *^  if  I  have  done  wrong  it  has  been 
unwittingly.     Let  me  die  by  your  side.'* 

"  No,  I  will  not  have  you  near  me,"  cried  Frangois.  "  Away, 
false  traitor,  away !" 

"Sire,  by  Heaven  I  am  no  traitor ! "  rejoined  Bonnivet.  *'  But 
I  will  not  long  survive  your  displeasure." 

And,  without  a  word  more,  he  dashed  into  the  thick  of  th 
enemy. 

He  had  not  been  ^one  more  than  a  minute,  when  the  Marsha 
de  Foix  rode  up,  his  left  arm  shattered,  his  armour  sullied,  anc 
his  steed  coverea  with  gore.  From  his  ghastly  looks  it  was  evideni 
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he  was  mortally  wounded^  but  he  had  still  strength  enough  to  sit 
his  horse. 

«  Where  is  Bonnivet,  sire?"  he  demanded.  "I  thought  I  saw 
him  with  you." 

"He  is  gone/'  rejoined  the  king.  "What  would  you  with 
him?" 

"  Slay  him — slay  him  with  this  sword  dyed  in  the  blood  of  our 
enemies,"  rejoined  De  Foix.  "  It  is  he  who  has  brought  this  dire 
calamity  on  France.  But  for  him  this  disastrous  battle  would  not 
have  been  fought.  If  I  can  slay  him,  I  shall  die  content.  Where 
is  he.  sire?    Show  him  to  me. 

"  Kide  from  the  battle  while  you  can^  and  seek  a  surgeon— 
'twere  best,"  said  the  king. 

"No,  I  will  first  slay  Sonnivet,"  rejoined  De  Foix. 

"  Then  seek  him  yonder,"  said  the  Idng,  pointing  to  the  thickest 
part  of  the  strife. 

And  while  De  Foix  rode  off,  he  himself  renewed  the  combat. 
Scarcely  knowing  whither  he  was  going,  De  Foix  was  quickly 
surrounded  by  several  Bur^undian  lances,  when  he  found  him- 
self confrontea  by  a  knight  m  black  armour. 

"Yield  you,  De  Foix?"  said  this  knight.  And,  raising  his 
visor,  he  disclosed  the  features  of  Bourbon. 

"  I  yield,"  replied  the  other.  "  But  you  had  better  let  your  men 
finish  me.    There  is  not  an  hour's  life  in  me." 

^^  Nay,  I  trust  you  are  not  so  badly  hurt  as  that,"  said  Bourbon. 
^^  Let  mm  be  taken  at  once  to  Pavia  and  carefully  tended.  Cap- 
tain Castaldo,  I  give  him  in  your  charge." 

"Bourbon,"  said  De  Foix,  "I  will  forgive  you  all  the  wrong 
you  have  done  to  France,  if  you  will  slay  Bonnivet." 

"'Tis  he  I  seek,"  rejoined  Bourbon.    "Is  he  with  the  king?" 

"No,"  replied  De  Foix.  "He  has  gone  in  that  direction," 
pointing  to  another  part  of  the  field. 

"Then  I  will  find  him,  if  he  be  not  slain,"  said  Bourbon 
^^  Heaven  grant  he  may  be  reserved  for  my  hand ! " 

And^  renewing  his  orders  to  Castaldo,  he  rode  off. 

Casting  his  eyes  round  the  field  of  battle,  and  glancing  at  the 
numerous  groups  of  combatants,  he  discerned  a  French  noble  en- 
gaged in  a  connict  with  three  or  four  lanz-knechts.  From  the  rich- 
ness of  his  armour  he  knew  it  to  be  Bonnivet,  and '  spurred  to- 
wards him.  Before  he  came  up  the  Admiral  had  slain  one  of  his 
assailants,  and  put  the  others  to  flight,  and  was  about  to  ride  off. 
When  Bourbon  called  out  to  him,  he  immediately  wheeled  round. 

"  At  last  I  have  found  you,"  cried  the  duke,  with  a  tierce  laugh. 
^*  You  cannot  escape  me  now." 

"What!  is  it  Bourbon?"  cried  Bonnivet,  glancing  at  him. 

"Ay,"  replied  the  other.  "Your  mortal  enemy.  Back  on 
your  hves ! "  he  added  to  the  Burgundian  lances.  "  I  must  settle 
this  matter  alone.    You  see  that  the  victory  is  won,"  he  added 
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to  Bonnivet,  ^^and  yon  know  what  tlmt  means.  Fxangoifl  has 
lost  the  Milanese,  and  will  lose  his  kingdom." 

"France  will  never  be  yours,  -vile  traitor  and  rebel,**  cried 
Bonnivet,  in  an  acoess  of  rage.  "  You  shall  never  iboast  of  your 
triumph  over  the  king.     I  will  avenge  him ! " 

And  animated  with  the  deadliest  fury  of  hate,  be  attacked 
Bourbon. 

The  conflict  was  terrible,  but  brief.  By  a  tremendous  down- 
ward blow  Bourbon  struck  his  advcKsary's  weapon  fiom  his  gzasp, 
and  then,  seizing  his  arm,  thrust  the  point  of  liis  sword  into  hjs 
throat  above  the  gorget. 

Bonnivet  fell  to  the  ^ound  at  the  feet  of  the  viotoi.  As 
Bourbon  gazed  at  his  noble  lineaments,  now  disfigured  and  suUied 
with  gore,  a  slight  sentiment  of  oompassion  touched  im  breast. 

"Alas!  unhappy  man,"  he  exclaimed.  "Your  destiny  was 
fatal — fatal  to  France  and  to  me." 

And  he  rode  back  towards  the  scene  of  strife  and  slaughter. 


XIL 

HOW  THE  KING  STJBKEKDBKED  TO  THE  VICBKOY  OF  NAPLES. 

All  the  king's  bravest  nobles  were  now  gone — slain  or  iVtmie 
prisoners.  Already  have  we  particularised  the  slain.  Among  the 
captives  were  the  valiant  Montmorency,  Saint  Pol,  De  Lorges, 
Laval,  Ambricourt,  Fleuranges,  and  many  other  illustiioas  per- 
sonages. Fxangois  alone  con&onted  the  enemy.  He  was  wounded 
in  three  plaoes,  and  his  armour  was  hacked  with  many  blowB.and 
stained  widi  blood.  Bot  his  prodigious  strength  seemed  undimi- 
nished— ^nay,  the  very  rage  by  which  he  was  excited  lent  force 
to  his  arm.  His  blows  were  dehvered  with  such  fury  and  rapidity 
that  his  assailants  seemed  to  fall  around  him  on  all  sides. 

After  sustaining  this  conflict  for  some  time,  finding  his  foes  piess^ 
ing  around  him  he  cut  his  way  through  them,  and  pushed  his 
steed  towards  a  bridge  over  the  little  river  Vemacula.  But  ere 
he  could  reach  it  a  shot  from  an  arquebuss  pierced  the  bcain  of  his 
charger,  and  the  noble  animal,  who  had  borne  him  so  well,  and 
who,  like  his  master,  was  wounded  in  several  places,  fell  to  ihe 
ground. 

The  king's  assailants  now  made  certain  of  capturing  him  alive. 
They  were  led  on  by  a  Spanish  captain,  Di^o  AvUa,  and  Q- 
vanni  d'Urbieta,  an  Italian,  neither  of  whom,  however,  xecogni 
Frangois,  owing  to  a  gash  in  his  face,  but  they  knew  from  :. 
richness  of  his  armour  that  he  was  a  personage  of  the  highe 
rank,  and  hoped  to  obtain  a  large  ransom.     Thus  they  no 
shouted  loudly  to  him  to  yield,  but  ne  replied  by  striking  at  the 
with  his  sword,  and  as  soon  as  he  could  liberate  himself  from  i 
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charger  he  renewed  the  aLit&cky  killing  and  slaying  several  more  of 
his  foes,  among  whom  were  Avila  and  Urbieta. 

But  almost  superhuman  as  was  his  force,  it  was  impossible  that 
he  could  long  sustain  himself  against  such  tremendous  odds.  His 
enemies  were  closing  around  him,  heavy  blows  were  ringing 
against  his  armour,  when  Pomperant,  who  was  riding  near,  caught 
sight  of  his  towering  figure  amid  the  throng,  and  seeing  the  peril 
in  which  he  stood,  forced  his  way  through  the  band  of  soldiers, 
shouting  in  a  loud  voice,  ^*  Hold !  on  your  lives !    It  is  the  king ! " 

^^The  king!"  exclaimed  the  soldiers,  falling  back  at  the  an- 
nouncement 

Most  opportune  was  the  rescue.  In  another  minute  Francois, 
who  disdained  to  save  hie  life  by  proclaiming  himself,  would  have 
been  laid  low. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  pause,  Pomperant  flung  himself  from 
his  steed,  and  prostrating  himself  before  the  king,  who,  with  his 
reeking  sword  in  hand,  fierceiv  confronted  his  assailants. 

"  Sire,"  cried  Pomperant,  m  the  most  earnest  tones  he  could 
command,  ^^  I  conjure  you  not  to  struggle  against  fate.  The  battle 
is  utterly  lost,  and  all  your  valour  can  only  end  in  your  own 
destruction." 

^  I  do  not  desire  to  survive  this  fatal  day,"  rejoined  the  king, 
fiercely.  "  I  will  not  yield.  If  you  would  boast  that  you  have 
slain  the  King  of  France,  draw  your  sword  and  attack  me." 

"  No,  sire.  I  will  never  lift  my  arm  against  your  person,"  said 
Pomperant,  respectfully.  ^^  But  since  yon  have  done  all  that 
valour  can  achieve — since  yon  have  fonght  as  monarch  of  France 
nerer  fought  before-— since  further  resistance  is  in  vain,  let  me  im- 
plore you  to  yield  to  my  master,  the  Duke  de  Bourbon." 

"  Yield  to  Bourbon !  Yield  to  that  rebel  and  traitor ! — never ! " 
exclaimed  the  king,  furiously.  ^'  Wert  thou  not  kneeling  before 
me,  villain,  I  would  strike  thee  dead  for  daring  to  make  ^e 
proposition  to  me.  If  I  surrender  to  any  one,  it  shall  be  to  the 
Mimjuifi  of  Peseara.  He  is  a  valiant  captain,  and  loyal  to  his 
sovereign." 

"  PescatB  is  wounded,  sire,  and  unable  to  protect  you,"  rejoined 
Pomperant.     ^^  But  the  Viceroy  of  Naples  is  at  hand«" 

"  Let  him  come  to  me,  then,"  said  Frangois. 
'  Some  soldiers  were  instantly  despatched  on  this  errand  by  Pbm- 
perant,  who  remained  standing  near  the  king  to  protect  him. 
Though  smarting  from  his  wounds,  Francois  refused  all  assist- 
ance; but  feeling  faint  from  loss  of  blood,  he  sat  down  upon  the 
breathless  body  of  his  charger,  and  took  off  his  helmet. 

^  Fill  this  with  water  for  me,"  he  said,  giving  the  casque  to  a 
soldier.     ^^  I  am  sore  athirst." 

.  The  man  hurried  to  the  river,  filled  the  helmet,  and  brought  it  to 
him.  Francois  drat^  eagerly,  and  breaking  off  an  ornament, 
bestowed  it  upon  the  soldier. 
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At  this  moment  Lannoy  rode  up,  and,  dlBmounting,  knelt  before 
the  king,  who  had  risen  at  his  approach,  and  now  assumed  a  digni- 
fied and  majestio  demeanour.  When  he  spoke,  his  accents  were 
firm,  but  full  of  sadness. 

^^  Here  is  my  sword,"  he  said,  delivering  the  blood-stained  weapon 
to  the  Viceroy.  ^^  I  yield  myself  priscmer  to  the  Emperor  yoar 
master.  I  might  have  saved  myself  by  flight,  but  I  would  have 
died  rather  than  quit  the  field  dishonourably." 

^'  Your  majesty  has  held  out  to  the  latest  moment,"  rejoined 
Lannoy.  ^^  Scarce  one  of  your  soldiers  but  has  thrown  down  his 
arms.  Doubt  not  that  you  will  be  worthily  treated  by  the  Em- 
peror." 

Lannoy  then  kissed  the  hand  graciously  extended  towards  him, 
and  drawing  his  own  sword  presented  it  to  the  king. 

^^  I  will  take  the  weapon,  though  I  cannot  use  it,"  said 
Francois. 

^^  Your  wounds  must  be  tended  without  delay,  sire,"  said  the 
Viceroy.  "  You  shall  be  transported  at  once  to  Pavia,  where 
skilful  chirurgeons  can  be  obtained." 

"No,  not  to  Pavia,"  said  Franfois,  uneasily.  "The  inha- 
bitants of  that  miserable  city  hate  me,  and  with  good  reason,  for 
I  have  shown  them  scant  pity.  Let  me  be  taken  to  the  Certosa, 
where  my  wounds  can  be  dressed  .by  the  monks.  They  have  good 
chirurgeons  among  them." 

"  Your  majesty's  wishes  shall  be  obeyed,"  said  Lannoy. 

A  litter  was  then  made  with  crossed  halberds,  covered  by  a 
cloak,  on  which  the  wounded  king  was  placed,  and  in  this  manner 
he  was  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  the  lanz-knechts  towards  the 
Gertosa. 

On  the  way  thither,  mauy  frightful  scenes  met  his  gaze.  De  Leyva 
and  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  infuriated  against  the  French,  were  career- 
ing over  th^  battle-field,  putting  to  death  all  who  had  survived  the 
fight.  Hundreds  were  thus  massacred  in  this  wa]r — ^hundreds  of 
others,  flying  for  their  lives,  plunged  into  the  Ticino,  and  being 
unable  to  swim  across  the  rapid  stream,  were  drowned.  The 
shouts  of  the  victors  and  the  ones  of  the  vanquished  rang  in  the 
monarch's  ear,  and  filled  his  breast  with  anguish. 

At  one  time  the  progress  of  the  bearers  was  arrested  by  a  pile 
of  slain,  and  the  soldiers  were  obliged  to  turn  aside  to  avoid  the 
obstruction.  Francois  remarked  that  the  heap  of  bodies  was 
caused  by  the  destruction  of  the  Black  Bands,  and  he  involun- 
tarily exclaimed,  "  Ah !  if  all  my  soldiers  had  fought  like  thoe^ 
brave  men,  the  day  would  not  have  gone  against  me." 

Other  interruptions   of  a   like   nature  occurred.    Dead   am 
dying  were  strewed  so  thickly  on  the  ground  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  avoid  them.    It  was  utterly  impossible,  also,  to  shut 
the  ears  to  the  dismal  sounds  that  smote  them. 
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Presently  the  king  was  taken  past  a  spot  where  the  dead  lay 
thickest^  and  here  it  was  evident,  from  the  rich  accoutrements  of 
the  slain,  that  the  flower  of  his  youn^  nobility  had  &llen  while 
fighting  so  valiantly  in  his  defence.  The  spoilers  were  already  at 
work  stripping  them  of  their  valuables.  It  was  a  sad  sight  to 
Fran9oi8,  and  lacerated  his  heart  so  severely,  that  he  wished  he 
were  lying  amongst  them. 

As  he  averted  his  gaz^rom  this  painful  spectacle,  his  e^e  alighted 
upon  a  knight  accoutred  in  black  armour,  who  had  just  ridden 
up.  As  this  warrior  had  his  visor  do¥m,  Fran9ois  could  not  dis- 
tinguish his  features. 

^'  Halt ! "  exclaimed  the  knight,  authoritatively.  And  the  sol- 
diers immediately  obeyed. 

The  knight  then  raised  his  beaver,  and  disclosed  the  dark 
lineaments  of  Bourbon,  now  flushed  with  triumph. 

"Ha!  by  Saint  Denis!  I  felt  that  a  traitor  was  nigh!"  ex- 
claimed the  wounded  king,  raising  himself,  and  gazing  fiercely  at 
the  other,    **  Are  you  come  to  insult  me?** 

"  No,  sire,"  rephed  Bourbon.  "  I  have  no  such  design.  Thifl 
is  not  the  moment,  when  we  have  changed  positions,  that  I  would 
exult  in  your  defeat.  Were  it  possible,  I  would  soothe  the  bitter- 
ness of  your  feelings." 

"  You  would  soothe  them  by  telling  me  I  have  lost  my  king- 
dom," cried  Franjois,  fiercely.  "  You  would  soothe  them  by  re- 
minding me  that  I  am  a  captive.  You  would  soothe  them  by 
pointing  out  all  those  valiant  nobles  and  captains  who  have  died 
for  me.  You  would  soothe  them  by  telling  me  how  many  you 
yourself  have  slain.    Whose  blood  dyes  your  sword?" 

"  The  blood  of  one  who  has  brought  all  these  misfortunes  upon 
you,  sire,"  rejoined  Bourbon. 

"  You  would  have  me  understand  that  Bonnivet  has  died  by 
your  hand?  ha!"  demanded  Francois. 

"Even  so,  sire,"  rejoined  Bourbon.    "His  guilty  soul  has  just 

fone  to  its  account.  In  avenging  my  own  wrongs  upon  his  head, 
have  avenged  you." 

"He  has  much  to  answer  for,"  exclaimed  the  king.  "But 
Heaven  forgive  him,  even  as  I  forgive  him.** 

"  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  my  presence  further,  sire,"  said 
Bourbon.  "  I  have  only  intruded  upon  you  now  to  give  you  the 
assurance  that  we  shall  never  forget  what  is  due  to  your  exalted 
rank,  and  that  our  victory  will  be  used  with  moderation  and  gene- 
rosity."   - 

"  What  generosity  can  I  expect  from  the  Emperor,  or  firom 
you?"  cried  Francis,  bitterly.  "Answer  me  one  question  ere 
you  go.    How  many  men  have  you  lost  in  the  battle?" 

"  Our  total  losses,  as  far  as  we  can  estimate  them,  are  under 
seven  hundred  men^  sire,"  replied  Bourbon. 
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^  And  mine  I  how  many  have  I  lost  ?  "  demanded  the  king*  ^^  Fear 
not  to  speak,"  he  added,  seeing  Bourbon  hesitate;  ^^I  would  know 
the  exact  truth." 

"  Sire,"  replied  Bourbon,  in  a  sombre  tone,  "  it  is  impossible  to 
compute  your  losses  at  this  moment^  but  I  shall  not  overstate  them 
in  saying  that  eight  thousand  of  your  soldiers  have  fallen  upon 
this  plain.  Twenty  of  your  proudest  nobles  are  lying  within  a 
few  paces  of  us."  ^• 

Groaning  as  if  his  heart  would  burst,  Francois  sank  backwards. 

Bourbon  signed  to  the  soldiers  to  proceed  with  their  burden, 
and  then  rode  off  with  his  Burgundian  lances. 

Francois  did  not  again  unclose  his  eyes,  and  scarcely,  indeed, 
manifested  any  signs  of  consciousness,  until  he  was  taken  into  the 
Goutt  of  the  Ceirtosa. 

When  he  was  there  set  down,  the  prioT  with  the  principal  monks 
came  forth  to  meet  him,  and  would  ha¥e  conveyed  him  to  the 
interior  of  the  convent,  but  Frangois  refused  to  have  his  wounds 
dressed  till  he  had  prayed  to  Heaven,  and  desired  the  prior  to 
conduct  him  at  once  to  the  church. 

His  injunctions  were  complied  with,  and  the  prior  gave  him  his 
arm,  for  he  oould  <not  walk  without  assistance.  On  entering  the 
magnificent  fabric,  he  was  taken  to  the  nearest  .ohapel,  and  ere  he 
knelt  down  iiis  eye  fell  upon  this  inscription  on  the  wall: 

BONUII  MIHI  QtrU  HTJMILIASTI  ME,  UT  DISCA3I  JUBTmCATIONES  TUIS. 

The  unfortunate  king  could  not  fail  to  apply  these  wordsto  his 
own  rituation.  Profoundly  touched,  he  humbled  himself  before 
Heaven,  acknowledging  his  manifold  and  great  offences,  and  im- 
ploring forgiveness. 

His  devotions  ended,  he  was  taken  to  the  nrincipal  chamber  of 
the  monastery,  where  hia  wounds  were  carefully  dressed. 

For  three  days  he  remained  at  the  Gertosa,  the  monastery  being 
strictly  guarded  by  the  Spanish  soldiery,  and  during  his  detention 
there  he  was  visited  by  the  Viceroy  of  Naples,  the  Marquis  del 
Vasto,  and  Pescara,  who  had  only  partially  recovered  fiiom  the 
wounds  he  had  received  in  the  battle. 

The  king  was  then  removed  to  the  fortress  of  Pizrighettone,  under 
ihe  charge  of  the  vigilant  Captain  Alarcon,  with  a  guard  of  two 
hundred  cavalry  and  twelve  hundred  iantassins,  there  to  be  kept 
a  close  prisoner  till  the  Emperor's  pleasure  concerning  him  could 
be  ascertainBd. 

Before  his  departure  from  the  Certosa,  Fran9ois  announced  h 
defeat  to  his  mother  in  these  memorable  words: 

^  Madame,  tout  est  perdu,  fors  I'honneur." 
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April  16. — The  little  river  which  flows  through  the  ruined  ciiy 
of  Amman  is  built  in  with  maBonry  the  whole  waj.  It  is  crossed  by 
two  bridgeB--oiie  bridge  of  a  single  arch  in  the  middle  of  the  city, 
and  another  bridge  of  three  arches  above  the  city.  On  the  north  side 
of  the  valley,  the  hill  is  covered  with  a  mass  of  ruins,  crowned  with 
the  remains  of  the  citadel  and  upper  city.  One  fragment  arrested 
our  attention  especially.  On  a  massive  'stone  foundation  <were  four 
hnge  pedestals  in  situ,  twelve  feet  from  .centre  to  centre ;  the  columns, 
which  were  not  in  one  piece,  measured  five  feet  in  diameter,  and 
huge  blocks  of  sculptured  frieze  were  lying  about.  The  wall,  which 
fiurrounde  the  citadel  hill,  is  veity  massive  and  finely  built,  and  ehowB 
signs  of  great  antiquity.  At  the  base  of  the  hill  is  the  ruin  of  a 
temple,  with  the  remains  of  a  handsome  portico.  We  spent  some 
time  this  morning  in  ^q>loring  and  sketching,  before  we  started  for 
Goblan's  tents.  His  camp  is  out  of  our  route,  but  we  do  not  mind 
losing  a  day,  in  order  to  see  something  more  of  this  strange,  wild 
Bedouin  life.  It  is  very  fortunate  for  ub  that  we  did  come  here,  fop 
our  way  lay  through  a  splendid  valley,  the  Wady  Eshteh,  yfliick 
becomes  the  Wady  Seir.  This  Wady  ^3eir  tuim  into  the  Jordan 
valley — so  we  are  back  again  in  sight  of  the  Dead  fiea ;— -looking 
down  upon  it,  too,  for  we  are  camped  on  a  hill  close  to  Gfoblan'e 
tents ;  from  which  said  tents  a  mighty  smoke  is  ascendhig  at  this 
moment,  for  he  is  preparing  a  whole  sheep  for  us,  cooked  in  Ardb 
fiwhion.  The  WslAy  Eshteh  is  a  deep,  narrow  valley,  and, the  steep 
hiUnsides  are  clothed  with  truly  magnificent  forest  trees — ^the  first  trees 
I  can  say  I  have  seen  to  compare  with  an  English  oak  forest.  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  beauty  of  the  deep  green  glades,  running  up  through 
these  oak  trees— -real  rich  grass,  fiUed  with  scarlet  poppies,  blue  com- 
fiowers,  and  wild  geraniums.  It  was  moreiike  a  fine  (English  pavk  soene 
than  anything  else,  only  there  were  brown  Bedouin  tents  peeping  out 
among  the  foliage,  and  great  awkward  camels  dambeving  up  raevteep 
hill«sideB.  ^Hie  undergrowth,  too,  was  not  English — wild  figs,  covexed, 
however,  with  veal  English  honeyauckle— *out  of  which  flew  hlachkwrdsl 
How  their  note  of  alann  carried  me  home  to  England !  Then  there  was 
oleander,  and  a  beautiful  efarub-like  tree  cov^ed  with  firagnmt  white 
blossoms.  On  a  bare  bough  of  an  oak,  high  np  in  the  glen,  I  saw  a 
great  eagle  calmly  surv^ng  the  scene.  At  some  Adwftn  camps  in 
this  valley  we  saw  some  very  good-looldng  horses  and  mares.  Our 
Scheik  has  a  handsome  white  mare,  with  a  very  good  foal  at  her  foot. 
I  will  describe  our  dinner  to-morrow,  when  we  get  to  Es  Salt.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  we  shall  not  see  Aghile  Agha,  as  we  hoped,  fiis  camp 
was  close  liere  only  yesterday,  but  he  has  moved  some  hours*  ride  dis- 
tant from  this  camp  now. 

April  17. — Our  dinner  last  night  was  most  successful.  About  six 
o'clock  Eahed  came  to  our  tent  and  summoned  us.  We  accompanied 
him  to  his  father's  camp,  which  wae  about  fifty  yards  or  more  firom 
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our  tents.  We  found  tbe  Scheik  at  his  tent  door  ready  to  receive  vlb  ; 
aU  his  relations  were  standing  in  a  circle  round.  We  were  conducted 
to  a  handsome  Persian  rug,  spread  on  a  scarlet  mattress  on  the  ground, 
and  requested  to  sit  down,  which  we  did  in  proper  Eastern  style.  The 
women  took  no  part  in  the  arrangements,  but  sat  huddled  together  in 
a  comer  of  the  tent.  Gbblan  and  a  black  slave  now  brought  the  food 
in  two  large  wooden  bowls,  and  placed  it  on  the  ground  before  us. 
Water  from  a  picturesque-looking  brazen  vessel  was  first  poured  over 
our  hands,  and  over  the  hands  of  those  who  were  to  eat  with  us, 
according  to  Oriental  usage,  and  then  we  all  closed  round  the  largest 
bowl,  which  contained  a  quantity  of  rice,  and  on  the  top  tempting- 
looking  pieces  of  meat,  cooked  in  two  different  ways,  some  of  it 
roasted  in  a  hole  in  the  ground,  heated  with  fire,  and  tbe  rest  b^ed  on 
hot  stones,  which  is  a  favourite  Bedouin  mode  of  cooking  a  sheep. 
Having,  before  this,  seen  the  Bedouins  eat,  I  knew  how  to  proceed, 
and  accordingly  being  invited  to  begin,  I  plunged  my  right  hand  into 
the  lice  with  great  courage.  A  small  dish  of  thick  sour  milk  was 
handed  with  this  dish,  and  some  poured  over  the  meat,  E.  and  I  got 
on  svnmmingly,  picking  oat  choice  morsels  of  meat,  and  diving  into 
the  savoury  rice.  It  is  customary  to  use  the  right  hand  almost  exclu- 
sively, I  observe.  Goblan,  and  Fahed,  and  Hazan,  with  two  near  rela- 
tives, Michael  and  Elise,  aU  ate  with  us.  The  meat  and  rice  were  both 
really  excellent,  and,  being  hungry,  we  enjoyed  the  dinner  very  much. 
This  dish  was  the  pieoe  de  resistance  of  the  dinner,  and  was  succeeded 
by  a  bowl  of  thin  wafery  pancakes,  with  fresh  butter  and  sugar  poured 
over  them.  We  tore  up  little  pieces  with  our  fingers  and  dipped  them 
in  the  butter.  They  were  most  excellent  pancakes,  so  thin  and  crisp 
that  one  felt  that  there  was  no  reason  why  one  should  stop  eating 
them !  This  dish  concluded  the  repast — more  water  was  poured  over 
OUT  hands,  and  we  were  then  asked  if  we  would  like  to  see  the ''  horses !" 
I  said  I  wished  to  be  presented  to  the  Scheik's  wife  first,  and  accord- 
ingly we  were  taken  to  the  tent,  and  the  wife  came  shyly  forward, 
covering  her  mouth.  She  had  the  usual  lar^e  handsome  eyes  of  the 
xace,  and  so  had  the  two  daughters,  who  are  children  by  a  former  wife, 
and  are  ^Is  of  sixteen  and  eighteen.  I  asked  Michael  why  they  were 
not  married  ?  and  he  said,  ^  because  Bedouin  girls  so  dear  now !"  He 
told  me  Gobian's  present  wife  cost  him  five  horses,  thirty  goats,  twenty 
camels,  and  fifty  sheep  !  worth  altogether  2501.  Aghue  Agha.  how- 
ever, surpasses  him  entirely  in  this  item  of  household  expense,  having 
given  1000/.  for  his  bride  not  long  since !  After  our  visit  to  the 
Bcheik's  favourite  mare,  which  turned  out  to  be  the  only  animal  at 
home,  we  returned  to  our  tent.  This  morning,  just  as  we  were  leaving 
our  camping-ground,  some  Bedouins  arrive^  and  I  observed  on  the 
top  of  a  well-kden  camel  a  splendid  peregrine  falcon.  His  owner,  an 
Adwan  Scheik,  exhibited  him  to  our  admiring  eyes ;  he  had  regular 
jesses  on,  and  sat  on  a  small  block  of  wood,  to  which  he  was  attachef 
The  noble  sport  of  falconry  evidently  lingers  in  the  land  of  Moab,  fc 
the  owner  of  this  beautiful  bird  spoke  with  great  enthusiasm  of  th 
falcon  taking  partridges  and  other  game,  and  described  how  he  lure* 
him  back.  The  bird  was  wonderfully  tame,  and  allowed  himself  to  h 
freely  handled ;  they  use  a  hood  when  he  is  going  out  for  sport.    Ou. 
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ride  to-da^  has  been  most  intere8tiii|;.  About  an  hour's  ride  brought 
us  down  mto  Wady  Seir,  which  unites  with  Wady  Eshteh  above  the 
Jordan  vaUej-^and  in  Wadj  Seir  is  situated  the  ruined  castle  of 
Ar^-el-Emir.  According  to  Mr.  Porter,  who  did  not  visit  it,  these 
ruins  have  only  been  visited  by  Messrs.  Eirby  and  Mangles,  but  we 
know  that  the  Due  de  Luynes  was  here  last  yeor.  However,  I  believe 
no  one  else  has  hitherto  visited  them.  Tha  rained  remains  of  this 
castle,  which  was  built  hj  Hyrcanus,  son  of  Josephus  Tobias,  farmer 
of  the  Taxes  in  Judsea,  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  are  exceed- 
ingly massive.  The  masonry  is  Cyclopean.  Hyrcanus  was  driven 
away  from  Judaea,  and  built  himself  this  stronghold,  which  is  chiefly 
interesting  as  showing  the  style  of  architecture  of  the  earl^  part  of 
the  second  century  b.o.  They  are  the  only  Jewish  remains  in  Syria 
of  any  extent.  Thej  are  different  from  anything  we  have  ever  seen 
in  the  way  of  architecture ;  and  the  huge  stones  used  in  the  construe^ 
tion  are  not  cemented,  but  are  fastened  together  curiously.  Two  or 
three  sockets  in  top  and  bottom  of  each  stone  have  corresponding 
stone  pegs  which  nt  into  them.  The  thickness  of  a  single  stone  is 
the  thickness  of  the  whole  wall,  and  some  of  the  blocks  are  twenty 
feet  long.  There  are  singular  bas-reliefs,  sculptures  of  animals  on  tWe 
stohes  of  the  ruin,  much  defaced,  but  still  recognisable.  I  found  one 
sculptured  capital  of  a  pilaster,  and  made  a  roush  sketch  of  it.  Very 
close  to  the  ruin  is  a  fine  diff  in  the  hill-sidk,  and  here  are  some 
curious  caverns,  excavated  by  Hvrcanus,  in  which  he  lived  in  times  of 
danger.  There  are  two  fine  loity  sq^uare  chambers,  with  hewn  door- 
ways :  round  one  doorway  was  a  simple  moulding.  At  the  right* 
hand  side  of  the  doorway  of  the  first  we  explored  are  some  Hebrew 
characters  cut  in  the  rock.  Farther  along  the  cliff  is  an  immense 
cave,  running  a  long  way  back,  which  was  used  as  a  stable ;  the 
mangers  for  rorty  or  fifty  horses  are  neatly  cut  in  the  live  rock,  and 
underneath  the  mangers  holes  are  drilled  through  projections  in  the 
rock  left  for  the  purpose,  through  which  the  haltmi  or  tethers  were 
passed,  to  secure  the  animals.  After  exploring  these  caves,  our  ride 
was  very  pretty,  through  the  oak  woods  of  Ouead.  The  oak  is  of  a 
prickly  sort,  and  grows  well  here.  We  crossed  several  lovely  Uttle 
streams,  perfectly  embosomed  in  the  groves  of  oleander.  In  some 
places  it  was  twenty-five  and  thirty  feet  high  I  and  in  blossom.  The 
valleys  are  really  very  fine  in  this  district,  well  watered  and  wooded, 
and  at  present  very  green.  We  came  up  the  Wady  Shaib  towards 
Es  Salt,  and  just  before  reaching  the  tents  we  passed  a  curious  cave 
in  the  rock.  We  climbed  up  to  inspect  it,  and  round  numerous  lamp 
niches  cut  in  the  rock,  ana  a  square  aperture  leading  into  a  small 
inner  cave,  in  which  there  was  a  single  lamp  niche.  It  must  have 
been  a  sepulchral  cave,  I  imagine,  but  it  is  not  mentioned  in  our 
guide-books.  This  is  a  pleasant,  well-cultivated  valley.  Vines  and 
pomegranates  grow  luxuriantly.  The  village  we  visit  to-morrow ;  it 
was  the  Bamoth  Gilead  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  there  is  a  citadel. 
It  was  one  of  the  three  royal  cities  of  refuge  east  of  the  Jordan. 

April  18. — Last  night,  after  dinner,  Goblan,  Hazan,  and  Abdul 
Asiz  came  to  our  tent  with  Michael,  to  explain  that,  from  news  they 
heard  in  £s  Salt,  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  conduct  us  any 
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fdtftjier.  The  news  is  tba^  the  Pftcha  of  Dama«€US)  mth  three* 
thousand-  tsoopsy  andi  guns,  is  encamped  at  Jerash,  and  is  going  to 
make  war  on;  til  the  Bedouin  tribes  m  this  district.  Th«re  are  some 
iTwenty  thousand  BedouinsF  in  this  conntrj.  Goblan's  contftiet  was  to- 
take  uft  to  J-erash,  where  his  power  ends,  but  now^  he  cannot,  fer  the 
safety  ofi  himself  and  his  roai,  go  ihrt^er:  Wo  were;  of  course,  sorry 
to  hear  this,  for  our  nelatLons  with  the  Adwan  hare  bees  so  pleasant, 
that  Hm  pnospect  o£  losing  their  escort  so  soon  was  almost  like  losing' 
friends.  We  are  to  have*  two  Dervishes  to  aocompanj  us,  and  give  us 
protection— a  poon  elubstitute'  ibr  twenty  gallant  Adw&n^  riding  with 
usyand  ready,. nigh*,  or  day,  to^  do-  anything  for  ns,  at  a  sign  or  word. 
This  monniog  we  all  started'  together.  Our  friends  accompanied'  us  to 
the  top<  of  JeheL  Osba^  one  hour's  ride  f^om  Es  Salt,  and'  ihere  we 
bade  tksm  farewell.  Es  Salt  is  a  strongly  sitmated  town  on  a  hill ; 
the  people  are  warlike,  and  are  friends  of  the  Bedouins,  so  that  they 
ai»  ready  to  resist  the  Turkish  soldiers  to  the  last,  in  defence  of 
themselves  and  their  alliea.  The  view  from  the  top  of  Jebel  Osha  is 
yery  fine  and  eat^isive^  and  to-day  it  was  clear,  so  that  we  could  see 
Hermon  glittering  in  the  snow,  the  long  ridge  of  Carmel  in  the  far 
distance,,  and  nearw  to  us  Ebal  and  Gerinm.  The  whole  hill  country 
of  Jiid»a  was  plainly  visible^  and  the  Jordan  valley  lay  like  a  map 
before  us>  for  many  miles*  The  last  settlings  with  the  i^dwftn  now 
took  pkoe,  and  I  must  say  no  men  could  behave  better.  From  first 
to  last,  the  word  htikshish  was  never  alluded'  to  by  them  in  our  hearing, 
and  in  this  respect  they  show  their  superiority  to  all  the  Bedouins  we 
hare  hitherto  dealt  with,  who  never  ceased  pestering  us  on  the-  sub- 
jaot..  With  many  kind  speeches,  and  fi4endly  handi-shakings,  we  rode 
away,  preceded  by  our  Holy  Dervish,  mounted  on  a  very  nice  bay 
mare,  who  was  aocompanied.  by  her  foal.  The  rid^  for  l^e  first  hour 
or  two  is  exceedingly  pretty;  through  a  dense  wood  of  arbutus,  stone 
pine,  prickly  oak,  and  various^  strange  shrubs^  Then  wo  gradually 
descended  ^e  immense  valley  of  the'  Zerka,  which  is  the  modem 
name  of  the  aneient  Jabbok,  the*  boundary  liref  between  the  two 
kingdoma  of  Og  and  Sinon.  (At  this-  ford  took  plac&  the  picturesque 
interview  between  Jaoob  and  Esau.)'  The  bed  of  the  Zerka  is  a  dense 
jungle  of  oleanden  and  eonoi  It  is  a  rapid  river,  and  the  ascent  on 
the  north  side  is  extremely  steep.  We  arrived  early  at  our  camping- 
ground,  close  to  a  little  village  called  Burmah,  half  way  to  tPerash. 
We  had  not  been  here  a  couple  of  hours  beforo'  we  found  how  wise 
our  Adw&nihadbe»i  to  come  no  farther  with  us.  The  Pacha  had 
heard  of  oun  anproadi,  escorted  by  Goblan,  and  he  sent  fifby  ho»emen 
to  Burmah;  to  lie  in  wait  for  him.  As-  soon-  as  we*  arrived  they  formed 
a  Condon  round  our  camp,  and  then  closing  in,  were  surprised  to  find 
no  AdwAnl  tmiy  two  Dervishes!  We  are  heartily  glad,  for  we 
should  have  be^i  plaoed  in  w  most  awkward  and  painful  position  if 
our  fcienda  had  heeoi  attacked,  for  of  course  we*  could  not  have*  taker 
th^  part,  although,  it  would  ha^  been  dreaded  ta  stfmd  aside  am 
see  themv  perhaps,  dednted  and  taken*  prisoners.  Howeverj  they  an 
safe  and  sound,  and  no<  doubt  all  back  in  their  secluded  Wad] 
Eshteh  by  this  time;  We-  were  o^red  a  very  young-  wild  boar  fb 
sale  to<-day;  he  was  really  a  pretty  little  beast.    The  situation  of  thi 
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place  is  besatiful,  looking  across  the  vaUej  of  the  Jabbok  (Wad/ 
Zei^a)  to  the  mountains  of  €Klead.  The  setting  aun  touched  them 
trith  fine  colouring  this  evening.  Our  tents  are  pitched  in  an  oiive 
wood,  several  remarkably  large  canruba''trees  grow  near^.ond  close  to 
the  village  is  a  garden  of  pomegranates,  covered  with  rich  scarlet 
blossoms*  I  am  going  to  bed,  tiiankful  that  our  Adwin  friends  are 
safe. 

J^ril  19. — ^Before  leaving  Burmah  tiiis  morning,  we  bought  fouji 
bracelets  from  the  women  who  crowded  round  U0 — all' of  them  pretty 
antique  designs ;  the  material^  of  coui«e,  is  only  copper  or  brase,  but 
as  designs  for  gold  bsaoelete  in  England,  and  a»  curiosities,  they  are 
really  pretty.  Our  ride  Uiis  morning  was  mos*  beautiful,  through  fine 
woods  of  evex^reen  (valonidi),  oak,  and  arbutuS)  and  pine.  It  re- 
minded us  of  St.  Gteoi^'e  Hill,  only  on  a  vast  scale.  The  pine  wood 
smelt  so  deUcioualy,  and  the  ground'  was  carpeted'  with  the  lovely 
delicate  fiower»  of  the' gum  cistus,  three  colour»— ^hite,  lilac;  and 
yellow.  In  four  hours  we  reached  Jeraah,  l^e  ancient  Gerasa.  The 
whole  place  is  occupied  by  Turkish  troops.  We  selected  a  pretty 
quiet  spot,  aa  far  away  a&  possible  from  i^e  Turkish  camp,,  for  our 
tente.  We  have  t^e  principal  ruins*  of  the  city  right  befbre  us,  and 
sound  our  little  camp  runs  a  pretty  stream,  fringed  with  oleander: 
As  soon  as  we  arrived,  E.  and  X  rode  off  by  ours^ves  to  take  a  general 
survey  of  the  place.  We  remain  here  to-morrow,  so  I  shall  give  all 
the  details  of  the  mina  after  we  have  explored  them'  thoroughly.  Not 
long  after  we  returned  to  our  tent,  Michael  announced  a  visitor.  It 
was  the  medical  officer  of  the  Turkish  foree^  sent  by  the  Pacha  to 
warn  us  of  the  extremely  dangerous  state  of  the  country,  and  to  ask 
us  to  move  our  camp  inside  the  line- of  sentries,  for'  that  we*  might  be 
attacked  by  Bedouins  at  any  moment !  The  doctor'  spoke  French,  so 
we  conversed  without  Miehaers  assistance.  In  answer;  we  begged 
him  to  thank  the  Pacha  for'  his  civility,  but  to  assure  him*  that  we 
felt  quite  safe;  that  we  were  still  under  the  safeMxmduct  of  the 
Adwin,  and  tiiat  there  waa  no  fear  of  any  Bedouin  approaching 
Gerash^  occupied  as  it  waa  by  trooper.  The  worthy  man  evidently 
considened  us  quite  insane,  and  he  went  on  to  say,  that  he  thought  it 
right  to  tell  us  that  they  were  on  extremely  bad  terms  with  the 
Bedouins,  and  to  beg  tiiat  we  would  allow  an  armedl^cort  to  accom- 
pany us  througli  the  ruins  to'^morrow  !  We  said  we  were  great 
mends  of  the  Bedouins,  and  that,  aa  for  an  eecort,  we  had  been  all 
over  the  ruins  twice  already  !  As  we  were  quite  obdurate,  the  emis- 
sary asked  for  our  names,  and  begged  ua  to  mention  his  visit  to  the 
Euglish  consul  at  Damascus,  and  then  departed.  The  banker*  of  the 
force,  who  aocampanied  the  doctor,  told  Michael  that  a  thousand 
pounds  had  been  offered  for  Goblan'is  l>ead !  However,  these  lazy  Tarks 
will  have  some  difficulty  in  catehing  either  Goblan  or  Aghile  Agha. 

Afril  20. — ^We  have  spent  a  charming  day  in  exploring  the  exten- 
sive ruins  here.  Curiously,  little  is  known  of  the  history  of  Gerasa. 
The  name  of  tiie  founder,  even,  is  lost  in  the  maaes  of  antiquity,  but 
the  architecture  is  of  the  second  century  Itoman,  and,  although  hand- 
some, not  in  very  pure  sl^^ie.  To  begin  with  the  south-west  entrance, 
the  triumphal  arch*  outside  the  city  wail  i9  in  very  florid  style,  with 
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great  pillars  decorated  at  the  base  with  carved  acanthus-leaves.  Close 
to  the  arch  is  a  great  stadium,  well  built  and  in  good  preservation. 
A  few  jards  farther  brought  us  to  the  gate  in  the  citj  wall,  which  is 
still  distinctly  traceable.  Just  inside  the  city  wall  are  the  remaxos  of 
a  very  nobly-situated  temple.  The  position  on  the  summit  of  a  little 
hill  commands  a  view  over  the  whole  dty.  The  cella  and  one  column 
are  alone  standing,  but  the  rest  of  the  columns  of  the  peristyle  lie 
prostrate,  just  where  they  once  stood,  and  are  very  handsome,  with 
richly-carved  capitals.  An  earthquake  must  have  been  the  destrojins 
agent  here,  for  tne  ruins  are  simply  prostrate,  and  are  so  little  Bhattered 
that  one  longs  to  replace  column  and  pedestal  A  little  to  the  west 
of  the  temple  is  a  theatre  in  excellent  preservation.  It  is  much  smaller 
than  the  one  at  Ammal.  It  is  beautiiully  situated,  and  from  the  upper 
benches  on  which  we  sat  down,  the  view  extends  over  the  whole  dty. 
There  is  enough  left  of  the  pretty  proscenium  to  enable  one  to  restore 
it  to  one's  satisfaction.  It  was  ornamented  with  Corinthian  columns, 
and  niches  with  carved  .shells  in  each.  Immediately  in  front  of  the 
temple  I  have  described  is  a  fine  cirde  of  Ionic  columns.  It  reminded 
me  of  the  piazza  of  St.  Peter's.  I  counted  fifty-seven  columns  stand- 
ing, and  most  of  them  have  the  entablature  complete  over  them. 
Mr.  Porter  says  there  must  have  been  a  hundred.  This  area  must 
have  been  a  market-place  or  place  of  public  resort,  and  out  of  it  opens 
the  long  street  of  Qerasa,  lined  with  columns  for  its  whole  length, 
extending  to  the  north  gate  of  the  city.  Streets  of  similar  columns 
cross  the  main  street  at  right  angles  in  two  different  places.  These 
columns  are  Yerj  different  in  size  and  Jieight,  which  spoils  the 
uniformity ;  and,  indeed,  the  architect  had  resort  to  a  clumsy  expedient 
when  a  short  pillar  came  next  to  a  tall  one.  He  placed  a  bracket  in 
the  side  of  the  tall  column,  and  rested  the  entablature  of  the  short 
one  on  it.  Some  half  way  down  the  main  street  isr'  a  pretly  little 
temple  with  most  elaborately-carved  cornice  and  entablatures.  Close 
to  it  we  observed  an  altar  prostrate,  but  quite  perfect.  It  had  a  long 
inscription  on  one  side ;  near  it  was  a  broken  altar  just  similar ;  we 
found  two  pieces  of  it  with  inscriptions  also ;  the  remaining  portion 
we  failed  to  find.  A  fragment  of  column  aUo  near  this  bore  an 
inscription.  Just  beyond  the  temple  is  the  ruined  propyls  or  gateway 
of  the  Great  Teinple  of  the  Sun.  We  observed  two  large  fragments 
of  stone  bearing  Greek  inscriptions.  Burckhardt  found  here  an 
inscription  mentioning  that  the  temple  was  built  in  the  time  of 
Antoninus  Pius,  a.d.  138—61.  This  may  be  the  one  we  saw.  The 
great  temple  is  reached  by  a  short  steep  ascent.  It  must  have  been  a 
splendid  building  when  the  double  row  of  columns  which  ranged  round 
its  court  was  complete.  These  are  almost  all  prostrate  now,  although 
their  bases  remain.  The  cella  of  the  temple  is  almost  perfect,  except 
the  roof.  Eleven  of  the  nobly-proportioned  columns  of  the  temple 
itself  remain,  with  their  richly-carved  acanthus-leaved  capitals  oo**" 
plete.  And  they  have  a  veiy  nne  appearance  from  every  part  of  1 
cif^,  standing  out  against  the  blue  sky.  The  only  other  intelligil 
ruin  is  another  theatre  close  to  the  Temple  of  the  Sun.  It  is  snuU« 
than  the  first  mentioned,  and  has  no  remains  of  the  proscenium,  bu 
an  area  in  front  for  the  combat  of  gladiators  and  wUa  beasts.    The' 
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are  massive  remains  of  baths  and  a  church,  but  all  in  such  complete 
ruin  as  to  be  uninteresting  except  to  antiquarians.  This  afternoon  all 
our  mules  and  baggage-horses  were  seized  and  driven  off  by  a  couple 
of  mounted  Bedoains,  when  grazing  out  of  sight  of  our  tents. 
Luekilj^,  one  of  the  muleteers  went  to  look  for  them,  and  saw  them 
departmg ;  and  at  the  same  moment  some  Turkish  troops  appearing 
in  sight,  the  Bedouins  galloped  off.  They  doubtless  took  the  animals 
for  Turkish  baggage  beasts.  The  Pacha  sent  to  tell  i;s  to-day  that 
he  would  have  paid  us  a  visit,  but  that  his  bearer  of  despatches  to 
^Damascus  had  just  been  shot  by  Bedouins  not  an  hour  from  the 
Turkish  sentries ;  the  poor  fellow  was  a  native  of  the  Hauran,  and 
was  robbed  and  stripped.  The  Pacha  then  sent  fresh  despatches  by 
two  viUagers ;  one  was  shot  and  the  other  wounded.  This  happened 
at  five  o'clock,  close  here ;  but  when  the  perpetrators  found  that  the 
men  were  villagers,  they  did  not  touch  them.  In  facty  they  were  shot 
by  mistake.  The  Bedouins  thought  they  were  Hauran  people,  like  the 
first  messenger.  We  are  all  safe,  for  we  have  got  the  well-known 
rascal,  Scheik  Achmet  of  Souf,  to  take  care  of  us,  and  he  is  a  frieud  of 
the  Bedouins,  but  in  alliance  with  the  government  too.  He  is  the 
man  who  took  Mr.  Tristram's  money,  and  then  left  him  without  fulfilling 
his  contract.  G-oblan,  the  Adw&n  Scheik,  pimished  him  severely 
for  this  act  of  treachery,  and  he  has,  no  doubt,  learned  wisdom  by 
experience.  I  must  not  forget  to  say  that  we  have  dismissed  our 
Holy  Dervishes,  and  have  engaged  the  services  of  Scheik  Achmet, 

April  21. — The  first  thing  we  heard  this  morning  was  that  the 
poor  villager  who  was  wounded  yesterday,  whexi  his  companion 
was  shot,  died  in  the  night.  His  people  carried  his  body  past 
our  tents,  weeping  and  moaning  over  it.  We  started  at  eight 
o'clock  with  two  Souf  Bedouins  for  cuides.  Souf  is  a  village  about 
an  h^ur  and  a  half  from  Gerash.  It  lay  on  our  way  to  Wady  Yabis, 
which  we  were  bound  for.  As  we  approached,  Scheik  Achmet,  the 
son  of  the  notorious  Yusuf,  rode  on  and  disappeared  into  the  village; 
we  waited  for  him  and  the  mules  wlio  were  behind,  and  in  five  minutes 
he  came  with  several  men,  and  gave  us  the  pleasant  information  that 
there  was  a  cordon  of  Bedouins  right  round  Souf,  and  they  could  take 
us  no  farther  I  Pour  of  the  villagers  had  been  robbed  and  stripped  the 
night  before,  and  one  wounded.  We  asked  what  tribes  formed  the 
blockading  party  ?  and  were  told  Beni  Sakre  and  B^ni  Hassan  (the 
latter  are  allied  in  blood  to  the  AdwS,n).  This  appeared  to  com- 
plicate affairs,  for  the  Beni  Sakre  are  hostile  to  the  Souf  people, 
although  the  Beni  Hassan  are  friendly.  We  had  a  long  and  animated 
parley.  It  was  suggested  that  we  should  go  back  to  the  Turkish 
camp  and  get  an  escort  from  the  Pacha,  but  this  E.  and  I  at  once 
negatived,  forwe  unanimously  agreed  that  unless  the  Pacha  could  send 
a  regiment,  we  would  rather  not  have  a  small  escort.  The  sight  of  a 
Turkish  uniform  would  have  ensured  our  being  fired  upon  if  we  fell  in 
with  any  Bedouin,  whereas  with  an  escort  of  Souf  people  we  should 
be  all  right  if  we  met  any  Beni  Hassan,  and  supposing  we  had  the 
ill  luck  to  encounter  Beni  Sakre,  the  worst  that  was  likely  to  happen 
was  robbery.  So  we  persuaded  our  Souf  friends  to  turn  out  in  force 
aiid  escort  us  for  a  couple  of  hours,  until  we  had  safely  passed  the 
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dangerouB  places.  Some  twenty-five  men  armed,  and  some  momited, 
were  soon  ready,  and- we  wb  off,  retoming  on  onr  road  to  G^raah  for 
a  quarter  of  an  bour,  in  case  any  Bedouins  were  watching  us  from 
the  heights  above,  hopuig  in  this  way  to  mialead  them.  We  were 
taken  a  long  round,  dodging  in  and  out,  and  were  lucky  enough  to 
pass  the  Bedouin  sharpshooters  without  any  molestation.  The  way 
lay  through  beautiful  ^me  woods,  interspersed  with  fine  red-stemmed 
arbutus.  When  our  escort  left  us  to  proceed  in  satiety,  we  entered  a 
magnificent  oak  forest— one  of  the  principal  oak  forests  of  Bashan. 
Many  of  the  trees  were  of  enormous  size,  and  eyidestiy  of  hoar 
antiquity,  corered  with  lichens  and  mosses,  and  bent  down  with  age. 
Many  of  the  hill-sides  were  corered  with  young  yigorous  trees,  in 
their  fresh  spring  ganaents.  I  never  rode  through  more  beautiful 
woods.  About  ten  o'eiod:  we  oame  in  sight  of  the  ruined  Castle  of 
Bubad,  crowning  the  very  summit  of  a  precipitous  hill;  it  is  nobly 
sitoated.  The  great  Saladin  built  it,  and  in  his  day  it  must  have  been 
impregnable,  overtopping  as  it  does  every  neighbouring  hdght.  When 
we  readied  it,  great  was  our  disappointmmt  to  find  the  distant  view 
almost  obscuxed  by  faaoe.  It  was  a  great  pity.  £rom  this  spot  one 
ougfatto  have  had  the  most  ertensive  view  in  Syria.  As  it  was,  we  saw 
Hmnon  beautifully,  and  for  tiie  first  time  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  looking 
blue  a&d  calm  in  the  sunlight.  We  ought  to  hove  seen  the  xidge  of 
Carmol  and  the  Mediterranean  beyond;  all  this  was  hid  and  much 
more.  Even  the  Jordan  valley  was  very  indistinct  Immediately 
around  us  were  the  fine  oak  forests— every  hill  covered  to  ite  summit 
with  trees,  and  the  varied  colouring  was  beautifuL  Leaving  Bubad, 
we  lost  our  way  more  or  less,  and  wandered  about  in  the  fine  woodland 
for  some  time.  At  last  we  found  the  right  path,  and  reached  our  tents 
at  six  o'dock,  not  a  littie  tired  with  our  ten  hours'  ride.  We  are  close 
to  Wady  Yabis,  and  to«morrow  go  down  to  the  bridge  over  the  Jordan 
bdow  Tiberias.  We  must  have  passed  veir  dose  to  Mahanaim 
to^y,  which  is  supposed  to  be  identi<»l  with  the  modem  name  of 
Mahneh.  Jabesh  Gilead  was  situated  somewhere  in  the  Wady  Yabis, 
but  the  site  is  iK>t  exactly  known,  as  there  are  several  heaps  of  ruins 
which  would  answer  to  the  description  given  of  the  situation.  The 
wom^i  here  are  very  handsome ;  one  especially  struck  me.  She  has 
verv  regular  features,  and  is  finely  made,  with  curiously  pretty  arms 
ana  toper  wrists.  (The  name  of  this  village  is  Ba-own,  not  marked  on 
our  map.)  She  was  much  amused  when  I  felt  her  little  round  wrist 
with  its  pretty  bracelet,  and  patted  her  arm  approvingly.  She  carried 
a  really  beautiful  little  child  of  a  year  old  in  her  arms.  The  dress 
the  women  wear  all  about  here  is  simple  and  graceful,  when  tolerably 
dean.  It  consists  of  a  dark  blue  cotton  garment,  made  like  a  very 
wide  long  nightgown^  and  fiistened  only  at  the  threat  and  by  a  band 
round  the  waist ;  it  is  tolerably  open  in  the  bosom,  showing  coins  and 
beads  hung  reund  the  threat.  A  band  of  blue  cotton  is  tied  roun( 
the  forehead,  generally  confining  the  hair — ^my  beauty  had  he 
hair  plaited  in  two  long  braids,  which  hung  down  on  each  side  of  he. 
neck.  The  Bedouin  women  wear  a  very  similar  dress;  but  in  addition 
the  superior  ones,  the  princesses  of  the  tribe,  wear  ^11  under-drawer 
of  white  or  blue  calico,  and  they  generally  cover  the  mouth  an 
nostrils. 
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XIV. 
FBTTT  LABOEXt. 

IifPOSTAKT  business  detained  Mr.  Watson  in  town  longer  than  he,  at 
first,  had  anticipated ;  and  he  was  away  from  Femside  for  more  than  ten 
days.  A  younger  brother,  the  whole  business  of  whose  life  seemed  to 
consist  in  getting  into  scrapes,  and  then  in  trying  to  get  out  of  them, 
had  been  again  playing  with  fire,  and,  at  the  risk  of  luiTine;  to  give  up 
an  excellent  appointment,  had  been  raising  money  to  supply  his  extra-* 
yagances. 

The  sequel  to  such  folly  ms,  of  course,  not  long  in  making  its 
appearance ;  and  matters  hating  come  to  a  crisis,  Sljr.  Watson  had,  as 
usual,  been  appealed  to,  who,  after  heatating  about  •  it  for  a  long  time, 
at  length  consented  to  extricate  his  brother  from  his  difficulties. 

He  only  agreed  to  do  so,  however,  after  having  humiliated  and  pained 
the  poor  fsHow  to  such  an  extent,  that  any  gratitude  which  his  gene- 
rosity might  have  called  forth  in  the  heart  of  its  recipient  was  obliterated 
entirely  by  the  animosity  eneendered  by  the  sarcastic  and  bitter  re- 
proaches with  which  he  overwhelmed  him. 

When  harsh  words  accompany  benefits  the  effect  of  both  is  neutralised, 
all  sense  of  the  obligation  is  destroyed,  and  the  words  themselves  lose 
their  effect,  from  being  so  ungenerously  spoken  at  a  moment  when  a 
retort  is  out  of  the  question. 

A  reckless  he*er-do-well  is  much  more  likely  to  be  brought  to  a  sense 
of  his  own  folly  by  a  display  of  generosity  and  forbearance  on  the  part  of 
those  who -are  sufficiently  interested  in  his  welfkre  to  assist  him,  than  by 
any  amount  of  renlings ;  but  unfortunately  such  philanthropists  are 
rare;  for  the  proverbial  temptations  which  accompany  wealth  appear  to 
be  generally  of  a  kind  which  tend  to  the  fuller  development  of  the 
meaner  qualities  only  of  its  possessor. 

When  a  person  of  naturally  mean  disposition  finds  it  compulsory  to 
assist  another,  his  sordid  nature  makes  him  seek  an  equivalent ;  and  I 
suppose  (because  his  nature  is  sordid)  he  finds  it  in  the  power  which  it 
gives  him  of  wounding  another  person's  feelings.  But  whether  it  was 
thus  to  be  accounted  for  or  not,  at  any  rate  this  was  Mr.  Bernard  Wst- 
son's  mode  of  action  with  regard  to  his  younger  brother  Charlie.  He 
was  one  of  those  men,  in  fact,  who  leave  in  the  wake  of  their  charitable 
deeds  a  trail  of  dire  enmity,  instead  of  blessings  and  gratitude. 

Meanwhile  the  gloomy  November  days,  beginning  with  a  sharp  white 
frost  in  the  morning,  followed  by  a  mild  afternoon,  were  passing  pleasantly 
enough  with  the  party  left  in  possession  of  Femside  during  the  absence 
of  its  master. 

On  account  of  the  invalid  habits  of  their  guest  eariy  dinners  had  been 
established,  during  which  Captain  Travers,  who  possessed  the  knack  of 
making  himself  agreeable  to  each  and  all  of  the  opposite  sex,  succeeded 
in  securing  the  good  will  of  the  Miss  Watsons,  who  w^re  enraptured  with 
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his  agreeable  qualities,  and  especially  with  his  demeanoar  towards  them- 
selves. 

All  women  have  it  in  common  to  like  attention;  but  there  are  some 
who  see  in  every  act  of  courteay  an  expression  of  the  gentleman's  adora- 
tion, and  this  species  of  vanity  is  ofikenest  witnessed  in  ladies  whom  one 
would  suppose  the  least  likely  to  be  made  the  object  of  any  very  great 
devotion. 

Wicked  people  sometimes  take  advantage  of  this  Weakness,  and  af^r 
having  duly  drawn  out  and  quizzed  the  poor  unconscious  woman  for  her 
credulity,  go  on  their  way  rejoicing. 

Thus  each  of  the  IVfiss  Watsons  imagined  herself  the  object  of  Captain 
Travers's  admiration,  and  each  mentally  remarked  that  at  last  a  man  had 
been  found  sensible  enough  to  appreciate  the  society  of  women  past  the 
age  of  bread-and-bntter  I 

Their  interesting  guest  was  daily  becoming  stronger  and  better  in 
health,  and  had  begun  to  move  about  with  the  assistance  of  a  oratoh.  No 
weariness  assailed  him  now.  He  would^  answer  Miss  Maria's  playfnl 
sallies  with  a  corresponding  degree  of  vivacity,  watching  awhilst  the 
slight  figure  of  Gabrielle  as  she  arranged  her  dowers  or  tended  her 
birds. 

One  day  the  party  adjourned  to  the  sitting-room  to  which  he  had  been, 
brought  after  his  accident,  and  in  which  he  had  passed  so  many  tedious 
hours. 

Shelves  were  standing  in  a  recess  near  to  the  fireplace.  ^  Seemingly 
placed  there  as  a  receptacle  for  rubbish,"  remarked  Gabrielle,  laughing, 
as  she  drew  forth  balls  of  twine,  bits  of  bass,  and  old  rusty  knives  and 
scissors,  left  there  since  last  summer,  when  the  floral  decorations  had  been 
an  object  of  greater  solicitude  to  her  than  now.  ^*  Here,  be  of  some  use," 
said  she)  handing  him  an  overfilled  rosewood  box,  which  from  its  dusty 
appearance  looked  as  if  it  had  not  been  touched  for  months,  *'  Open  it, 
and  sort  all  these  things  for  me,  please." 

<<Had  you  not  better  send  for  one  of  the  housemaids,  my  dear?'' 
chimed  in  Miss  Maria.  *^  You  will  only  soil  your  dress  in  pulling  about 
this  I'ubbish.     Don't  you  think  so,  Captain  IVavers  ?" 

But  no  reply  from  the  lips  of  the  hitherto  attentive  listener  appeared 
forthcoming.  Captain  Travers,  in  obedience  to  Gabrielle's  request,  had 
opened  the  dusty  box,  and  was  busily  engaged  in  ransacking  the  contents. 
Piles  of  old  letters,  tied  up  in  bundles  with  faded  ribbon,  first  met  his  eye, 
addressed  to  Gabrielle's  mother  whilst  in  London. 

How  his  mind  ran  back  instantly  to  bygone  days !  The  little  dingy 
room,  the  tawdry  furniture,  the  querulous  invalid,  and,  lastly,  the  form  of 
Gabrielle  herself,  not  robed  as  now,  in  dresses  which  a  prfncess  might 
have  envied,  but  clad  in  a  simple  white  frock,  such  as  a  girl  might  have 
worn  at  school. 

Impatiently  he  turned  over  the  rest  of  the  contents  of  die  box.  At  the 
bottom,  underneath  the  letters,  pincushions,  and  various  knick-knacks, 
he  discovered  a  small  morocco  case,  not  much  larger  than  an  ordinary 
watch-case.  Listlessly  (his  thoughts  still  running  on  the  time  when 
she  was  free)  he  touched  the  spring,  but  gave  a  sudden  start  when 
instead  of  finding,  as  he  had  expected^  an  empty  case,  a  portrait  o 
Gabrielle  met  his  eye.  * 
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It  was  simply  a  small  coloared  photograph,  done  on  glass;  still 
strikingly  like  her,  as  he  had  known  her  in  former  days. 

She  had  been  taken  standing  in  her  favourite  attitude,  the  head  a  little 
on  one  side,  and  with  her  hands  clasped  in  hontf  holding  a  bunch  of  roses. 

It  was  a  happy  likeness,  taken  in  a  happy  moment* 

This  it  was  that  had  absorbed  his  attention  when  he  had,  so  un- 
courteouily,  left  Miss  Watson's  question  unanswered*  In  fact^  he  did  not 
hear  her,  so  eng^ssed  was  he  by  the  wish  which  at  once  possessed  him 
of  abstracting  the  portrait  without  attracting  Gabrielle*s  attention. 

The  theft  once  contemplated,  Captain  Travere  was  not  long  in  putting  it 
into  execution.  One  glance  at  the  original,  and  the  little  case  was  hastily 
dosed,  and,  ere  a  second  had  elapsed,  found  a  safe  and  snug  shelter  in 
the  breast-pocket  of  his  coat. 

"  What  is  that  story  relative  to  Pandora's  little  casket,  Mrs.  Watson  ?" 
he  said,  quietly  handing  her  the  workbox  as  she  turned  to  answer  his 
•question.  *^  What  did  she  leave  in  it?  Hope,  wasn't  it?*'  he  continued, 
smiling;  ^'  and,  by  Jove  I  it  was  the  best  thing  to  leave,  after  all,  if  the 
next  comer  only  knew  where  to  look  for  it." 

As  Captain  Travers  resumed  his  usual  recumbent  position  on  the  sofa, 
he  placed  his  hand  on  his  breast  and  felt  the  hard  case  he  had  so  adroitly 
purldmed,  fancying  that  he  had  done  it  very  cleverly  becausj  Gabrielle 
had  not  seen  him. 

She  certainly  had  not,  but  another  person  had ;  and  if,  as  he  secreted 
his  treasure,  he  had  only  ghinced  to  the  left  instead  of  to  the  right,  be 
might  have  percei? ed  the  inquisitive  eyes  of  Miss  Watson  light  up  with 
«n  expression  very  similar  to  that  which  is  seen  in  a  cat  as  she  espies  some 
unfortunate  eaged  bird,  and  feels  sure  that  she  has  only  to  stretch  forth 
her  talons  to  secure  her  poor  unsuspecting  victim.- 

She  had  witnessed  the  transaction  and  treasured  it  up  in  her  memory, 
to  bring  it  to  light  at  a  fitting  opportunity. 

Mr.  Watson  was  expected  that  afternoon.  This  would  make  the 
eleventh  day  of  his  absence,  and  Gabrielle  felt  as  if  one  day  only  instead 
of  eleven  had  passed  since  he  had  taken  his  departure. 

No  early  dinner  could  be  thought  of  to-day,  or  indeed  on  any  future 
^ay,  and  the  unaccustomed  freedom  from  restraint  which  had  reigned 
during  his  absence  was  also  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  thing  of  the  past. 

No  autocrat  exacted  a  greater  show  of  deference  from  his  household 
than  did  the  master  of  Fernside,  and  his  wife  felt  a  chill  creep  oyer  her  as 
the  hands  of  the  clock  advanced  towards  the  hour  of  his  expected 
arrival. 

Domestic  happiness  having  failed  him,  he  had  fallen  back  on  his  pride; 
not  a  good,  honest  pride,  which  makes  its  possessor  scorn  to  lower  him- 
self, but  a  narrow-minded,  petty  pride,  exulting  in  wealth,  station,  and  a 
life  of  foolish  uselessness. 

He  reasoned,  as  such  a  nature  might,  that  Gabrielle,  having  been  so 
suddenly  raised  from  the  depths  of  poverty  to  her  present  exalted  position, 
would  never  entertain  a  thought  derogatory  to  her  as  his  wife,  from  the 
mere  fact  that  by  so  doing  she  would  risk  the  loss  of  that  position ! 

Many  a  time  he  had  worried  her,  as  we  know,  about  the  attentions 
paid  to  her  by  Mr.  Vavasour  and  others  of  their  acquaintance,  simply  from 
the  desire  to  find  fault,  or  vent  his  disappointment  upon  her  in  one  way, 
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if  he  could  not  do  so  in  aaother ;  but  it  never  seemed  to  occur  to  him  that 
his  wife  might  view  things  in  a  di£Emnt  light  from  himself  or  that  she 
oould  ever  hkl  in  her  duty  to  hxm. 

The  late  dinner  that  day  passed  off  formally  enough ;  even  the  Miss 
Watsons,  much  as  they  revered  their  brother  Bernard,  felt  that  increasing 
years  did  not  improve  his  temper  or  repder  his  manners  more  attractive; 
and  Gabrielie  glanced  across  the  6pergne  once  or  twice  to  see  if  the  plea- 
sures of  the  table  (as  was  sometimes  ^e  case)  would  cause  any  of  the  stiff 
muscles  of  his  face  to  relax. 

The  lost  interview  with  poor  scapegfrace  Charlie,  however,  still  rankled 
in  his  mind,  and  some  days  elapsed — during  which  period  the  whole 
honsehold  feh  the  unpleasant  effects  of  his  spleen— ^fiore  he  qute  're- 
covered his  serenity. 

About  three  wedcs  after  Mr.  Watson's  setum.  Doctor  Jonas  informed 
his  patient  that,  as  he  could  now  move  about  the  room  tolerably  well 
without  the  Md  of  crutches,  his  often^expressed  desire  to  relieve  his  hosts 
of  the  trouble  he  had  for  so  long  a  time  imposed  s^n  their  household 
might  be  gratified ;  in  plain  wor^,  he  was  out  of  the  doctor's  hands,  and 
had  no  further  exonse  lor  lingering  at  Femside.  There  was  nothioe  led 
for  it,  therefore,  but  to  get  ready  bag  and  baggage,  defray  the  medico's 
account,  which,  par  parenthese,  exceeded  his  half-year's  income  (a 
sojourner  in  a  palace  replete  with  comfort  and  luxury  cannot  but  expect 
to  pay  largely  for  all  his  luxuries,  doctors  included),  and  then  bid  adieu 
to  the  place. 

The  day  npon  which  he  had  decided  to  take  the  final  plunge  turned 
out  to  be  so  dismal  and  rainy,  that,  yielding  to  the  entreaties  of  his  hosts 
that  he  would  not  leave  until  the  weather  cleared  up,  he  agreed  to  defer 
his  journey  to  town  till  the  morrow.  But  it  was  fated  to  be  again  post- 
poned, for  on  the  succeeding  day,  and  for  a  whole  week  afterwards^  it 
poured  incessantly,  until  the  entire  village  seemed  in  peril  of  a  second 
deluge. 

''  No  chance  of  a  move  yet,"  was  his  daily  remark,  as  each  morn- 
ing rose  blacker  and  wetter  than  the  last 

But  bad  weather  has  its  limits  even  in  our  ovm  misty  climate,  and  on 
the  evening  of  the  seventh  day,  the  weather  proving  more  propitious,  he 
decided  upon  departing  the  next  morning. 

He  had  hitherto  adhered  to  his  good  resolutions.  Still  it  was  a  trial 
to  see  the  cloud  which  came  over  the  foir  face  of  his  early  love  whenliis 
departure  was  discussed  amongst  them,  and  to  feel  that  the  task  of  com- 
forting her  was  not  for  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  Giabrielle  seldom  gave  him  an  opportunity  of 
breaking  his  promise,  but  had  generally  contrived  that  one  or  other  of 
the  Miss  Watsons  should  bear  her  company  when  he  was  present. 

He  had  chosen  an  early  train  to  leave  by.  Breakfast  was  partak< 
of,  therefore,  in  company  with  his  host  only.  Hard  as  the  struggle  h 
been,  he  had  kept  his  promise  to  the  last,  and  had  bidden  farewell 
Gabrielie  in  the  presence  of  the  Miss  Watsons  (after  thanking  them  t 
gether  for  all  the  attention  and  kindness  he  had  received  at  their  hand 
the  evening  before. 

As  he  stood  outside  the  ivy-covered  porch  at  the  entrance,  the  d 
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carded  crutch  carried  in  his  hand  to  asskit  him  to  mount  the  steps  of  the 
carriage,  he  smiled  cheerfully  as  he  again  thanked  his  host  for  thnee  of 
the  pleasantest  months  he  had  passed  in  his  lifetime. 

'<  Ahl"  exclaimed  Mr.  Watson,  pompoosly,  to  his  nsters,  as  the  car- 
riage disappeared  down  the  avenue,  ^'  I  fear  there  was  more  politeness 
than  truth  in  that  last  remark  of  Trarers's ;  as  £or  ^  three  of  the  happiest 
months  of  his  life,'  when  we  consider  his  broken  kg,  we  nrast  take  that 
assurance  cum  grano^  and  presmoe  that  he  \ma  not  been  quite  so  aaaoh 
bored  as  he  perhaps  expected." 

But  Gabrielle,  who  stood  at  the  window  of  her  tittle -morning  rttiMn 
where,  unseen,  she  witnessed  his  departure— ^faacied,  «s  she  heard  the 
courteous  words,  and  saw  the  foroed  gaiety  that  accompanied  them,  that 
if  for  '*  three  of  the  happiest  months*'  he. had  avattsubstitated  '<  the  three 
happiest,"  it  would  perchance  have  even  better  expsonedhis  real  thoughts 
at  that  moment. 

So  Captain  Travers  departed  on  his  journey,  aoaompanied  by  the  good 
wishes  of  the  household.  The  last  -vision  of  him  was  a  grey  over-coat 
and  a  crutch,  which,  placed  at  his  right  side,  projected  conspicuously 
from  the  back  of  the  little  carriage  in  which  he  had  chosen  to  drive 
himself. 

On  that  same  morning,  the  mistress  of  Femside  was  afflicted  with  a 
severe  headache,  and  incurred  the  anger  of  Iter  lord  by  not  making  her 
appearance  mitil  the  luncheon-hour. 

The  halls  df  Tara  were  deserted.  The  harp  was  no  kmger  heard ; 
and  the  sounds  of  mirth  and  revelry  were  stilled. 

In  common  parlance,  Femside  had  returned  to  its  ordinary  state  of 
dreary  quietude — ^the  sisters  having  also  taken  their  leave  shortly  after 
the  departure  of  the  interesting  invalid.  ^ 

Miss  Selina  was  as  full  of  faith  in  Captain  Travevs's  appreciation  of 
lovely  women  of  mature  age  as  ever,  and  loud  and  often  were  the  praises 
bestowed  on  his  courtesy,  good  looks,  and  general  bearing. 

Her  sister  Maria  was  more  reserved  on  the  subject ;  doubtlees,  the 
little  episode  of  the  picture,  which  she  treaaured  up  in  her  still  unfettered 
bosom,  had  caused  tnis  alienation  of  her  tender  sentiments.  She  kept  it 
to  herself,  however,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  feline  traits  of  her  cha- 
racter, determined  to  be  wary  and  circumspect,  watch  her  opportunity, 
and  pounce  with  unerring  claw  upon  her  victim. 

Gabrielle  herself  hardly  knew,  ae  the  days  wore  into  weeks  and  the 
weeks  into  months,  how  she  got  through  that  long  dismal  *wiuter.  At 
first  she  thought  it  unendurable,  so  dull  and  sad  at  heart  did  she  feel ; 
but  as  time  flew  on,  a  feeling  of  apathy  crept  over  her,  and  night  .and 
day  passed  alike  unheeded.  Her  body  was  at  Femside,  waking,  eating, 
sleeping,  like  an  automaton ;  but  the  life  of  the  bo<fy — 'her  mind^-^was 
elsewhere. 

Sorely  she  needed  a  friend — some  good  physkiian,  who,  in  binding  up 
her  wounds,  would  have  helped  to  free  her  mind  from  its  present 
thraldom,  and  look  trastingly  to  the  future.  But,  unhappily,  no  angel 
risited  her,  and  Gabrielle  lived  yeart^  as  it  seemed  to  her,  instead  of 
months,  throughout  thatdbmal,  weary  wintor. 

In  the  spring  they  were  to  be  in  London,  and  a  wicked  feeling  would 
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sometimes  cross  her  heart  that  he  might  be  there,  and  that  possibly  they 
might  meet  once  more. 

She  tried  sometimes,  in  her  penitent  moments  (for  fearfully  she 
upbraided  herself  for  harbouring  such  thoughts),  to  oonciliate  h&t  hus- 
band ;  and  often  against  her  inclination  did  she  propose  to  accompany 
him  in  his  drives  or  rides  round  the  farms ;  but  her  attempts  met  with 
little  success.  It  was  not  from  a  feeling  of  hypocrisy  or  deceit  that  she 
acted  thus ;  she  really,  at  times,  felt  pained  at  the  state  of  complete 
estrangement  at  which  they  had  now  arrived,  and  shuddered  as  she 
thought,  '^  In  what  is  it  to  end?" 

When  the  first  crocuses  and  early  violets  made  their  appearance, 
Femside  was  shut  up,  and  Mr,  and  Mrs,  Watson  departed  for  London. 
There  they  took  a  house  in  company  with  the  maidep  sisters,  who  were 
to  remain  with  them  as  guests  until  the  caprice  of  its  master  should  break 
up  the  establishment  and  oblige  them  to  resort  to  the  sea^side,  or  else^ 
wnere,  for  the  autumn. 

XV. 

IN  BBABCR  OF  A  WIFE. 

Fbom  the  time  when  Captain  Travers  had  parted  so  unceremoniously 
widi  his  wife  in  the  little  cottage  at  Wilmington,  to  that  of  his  anival 
in  town  from  Femside,  more  than  three  months  had  elapsed. 

He  had  gone  up  to  town  on  the  morning  after  the  sale  of  Stafford 
Hall,  with  the  intention  of  driving  straight  to  one  of  his  old  bachelor 
quarters ;  settling  there  for  a  time,  and  consulting  with  Mr.  Gore,  whom 
he  believed  to  be  in  London,  upon  the  state  of  affairs  before  applying  for 
the  appointment  he  hoped  to  obtain  through  the  influence  of  eome  friends 
in  office, 

The  first  of  these  projects  was  easily  enough  accomplished;  and, 
doubtless,  the  bland,  ringleted  lady  who  owned  the  honse  in  Nocris- 
street,  before  which  the  cab  (contidning  a  couple  of  Russia  leather 
portmanteaux  and  ha'tboz)  had  drawn  up,  had  been  enchanted  to  make 
oyer  her  best  suite  of  apartments,  with  its  latch-key,  to  the  **  'andsome 
•captain  as  used  to  be  so  uncommon  free  of  his  money." 

This  matter  settled,  Captain  Travers  had  bethought  lumself  of  dinner, 
■and  thereupon  had  lounged  into  the  club  to  put  the  thought  into  imme- 
diate execution.  It  was  considerably  past  the  usual  dinner-hour  of  the 
habitues,  and  but  few  of  the  small  oblong  tables,  neatly  covered  with 
their  snowy  cloths,  were  occupied ;  there  was^  consequentiy,  an  abeence 
of  the  bustle  usually  exhibited  earlier  in  the  evening.  One  of  the  dub 
waiters,  who  stood  in  readiness  to  receive  orders  of  any  member  who 
might  choose  to  dine  at  that  time,  had  quickl  v  attended  to  his  wants ; 
and  whilst  the  repast  was  being  got  ready,  be  had  strolled  into  the 
reading-room  to  see  who  of  his  acquaintances  were  in  town. 

There  he  had  lighted  upon  the  identical  Captain  Talbot,  who  war 
destined,  a  month  or  two  later,  to  receive  the  spare  form  of  the  tearful 
Sawney  in  his  unsuspecting  arms. 

From  the  cbnversation  which  had  ensued,  Captain  Travers  learnt  not 
only  that  Mr.  Gore  was  out  of  town,  but  also  that  the  person  by  whose 
influence  he  hoped  to  succeed  in  obtaining  the  appointment  had  been 
called  suddenly  to  the  death-bed  of  a  near  relative. 
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Under  these  circumstances  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  wait 
patiently  for  their  return ;  so,  after  having  hurried  through  his  dinner, 
Captain  Travers  had  sauntered  towards  the  door,  where  he  again  had 
encountered  Captain  Talbot,  and  these  two  gentlemen  having  lighted 
their  cigars,  had  descended  the  steps  of  the  club,  arm  in  arm,  to  take  a 
stroll  along  the  well-lighted  pav^. 

The  garish  light  of  early  day  was  faintly  illuminating  the  outside  of 
the  door  in  Norris-street,  contending  with  the  dimly-burning  lamps 
which  should  gain  the  supremacy  as  the  **  'andsome  captain"  inserted  his 
latch-key  into  the  lock  on  his  return  to  his  quarters. 

*'  I  must  look  up  Gore  at  his  club  the  first  thing  to-morrow  morning," 
were  his  reflections,  as  his  sleepy  head  fell  on  to  the  pillow,  *'  and  if  he 
really  isn't  in  towri,  hang  me,  instead  of  going  back  to  Wilmington,  if  I 
won't  go  off  straight  to  Catsworthy  and  pitch  into  that  fellow  Gregson's 
son.     rU  bring  the  rascal " 

But  here,  "  tired  nature's  sweet  restorer"  seizing  upon  him,  the  re* 
mainder  of  his  lucubrations,  unfortunately  for  those  who  might  be  inte- 
rested in  them,  were  buried  in  oblivion. 

A  week  afiter  this  he  was  at  Catsworthy,  and  in  three  days  more  he  was 
wuting,  with  feelings  he  could  hardly  define,  the  approach  of  Gabrielle 
in  the  breakfast-room  at  Fernside. 

On  his  return  to  London  after  his  accident  he  secured  the  same 
lodgings,  and,  taking  a  cab  to  the  club,  inquired  for  his  letters.  Amongst 
others  were  two  firom  Sybella:  the  first  to  inform  him  that  she  was 
about  to  come  up  to  London,  and  the  second,  written  after  she  had  been 
living  in  London  a  short  time,  to  ask  his  advice  relative  to  her  plans  for 
taking  unfurnished  apartments. 

The  latter  was  addressed  from  a  house  situated  in  a  street  leading  out 
of  Piccadilly,  and  was  sent  a  day  or  two  before  the  conversation  between 
Sybella  and  Miss  Saunders  (previously  narrated)  took  place  relative  to 
the  expense  they  were  incurring  by  living  in  furnished  lodgings  ;  conse- 
quently, it  had  lain  there  for  more  than  two  months. 

^*  This  is  a  strange  freak,"  soliloquised  Captain  Travers,  as,  with  a 
frown  on  his  brow,  he  slowly  bent  his  steps  early  the  next  morning  in 
the  direction  indicated.  '*  What  the  deuce  does  she  mean,  I  wonder,  by 
kicking  up  her  heels  in  London?  At  any  rate,  I  fervently  hope  that  old 
Hydraulic  Machine  has  been  kept  as  a  sort  of  chaperone  for  her.  I  don't 
half  like  it"  And  Captain  Travers  forthwith  assumed  an  air  of  marital 
authmity.  <'  Sybella  was  his  wife,  by  Jove !"  and  so  on.  And  in  the 
exercise  of  his  just  ire,  the  recent  little  episode  at  Fernside  doubtless 
escaped  his  memory. 

Having  arrived  at  the  house  from  which  his  wife's  last  letter  had  been 
addressed,  he  knocked  at  the  door. 

"  Mrs.  Travers  ?"  was  drawled  out  by  a  scared,  stupid-looking  indi- 
vidual, as  he  demanded  to  see  his  wife  in  a  quick,  irritable  tone.  "  I'll 
ask  missus."  And,  retreating  as  she  spoke  into  some  obscure  portion  of 
the  lower  regions,  the  girl  returned  after  ten  minutes  had  elapsed  accom- 
panied by  the  proprietress  of  the  mansion  herself. 

*^  And  pray  may  I  be  speaking  to  Mrs.  Travers's  gentleman?"  in- 
quired the  landlady,  with  asperity,  looking  up  at  the  tall  military  figure 
which  stood  in  her  doorway,  impatiently  tapping  the  ground  with  a 
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heavy  cane  wlueh  (more  tar  use  than  for  ornament)  he  had  taken  with 
hinu 

*'  I  am  Captain  Traven,"  he  replied^  atornly,  "thoagh  I  don't  know 
how  the  deuce  it  can  signify  to  you  who  I  am.  Tell  me  where  is  Mrk 
Travers  ?  If  she  hag  left  your  apartments,  give  me  her  address  at  onoe. 
You  have  kept  me  waiting  nearly  an  hour  already." 

"  Give  you  Mrs.  Travers's  address  at  onoe !"  rejoined  the  now  irate 
landlady.  **  The  truth  is" — and  her  couiitenance  became  visibly  redder 
as  she  spoke — "  me  and  Mrs.  Travers  we  didn't  part  the  best  of  friends 
on  account  of  the  paint,  which  I  never  did,  sir,  before,  take  in  any  lady 
calling  herself  suoh  as  gained  her  own  livelihood,  and  the  paintings  was 
my  objection." 

"  Where  did  Mrs.  Travers  go  on  leaving  this  house  ?"  demanded  her 
listener,  angrily.  "  8urely  you  can  inform  me  of  that.  Your  objections 
or  your  antecedents  are  not  of  the  slightest  importance  to  me ;  I  want 
nothing  from  you  but  my  wife's  address." 

^'  And  that's  what  you  won't  get  from  me,"  resumed  die  woman,  re- 
treating (as  she  bellowed  out  the  words)  into  her  sanetum  below,  '*  seeing 
as  I  don't  know  it  myaslf ;  for  I  takes  no  account  of  such  trumpery 


lere  was  an  unlooked-for  dilemma  ;  but  as  standing  on  the  door-step 
of  a  lodging-house  whidi  his  wife  bad  quitted  more  than  two. months 
back  would  not  help  him  in  his  search,  Captain  Travers  called  a  passing 
Hansom,  and,  after  giving  the  driver  three  different  directions  in  one 
breath,  decid^  finally  on  returning  to  the  club  and  thinking  the  difficult 
matter  over  at  his  leisure. 

Many  a  time,  when  he  had  felt  the  irksome  restraint  which  an  unloyed 
partner  had  brought  upon  him,  had  he  bitterly  exclaimed,  **  Would  to 
goodness  she  was  gone,  and  that  I  was  rid  of  her  for  ever !" 

At  such  times  he  would  chafe  and  fret  under  the  bondage  which  he 
had  brought  upon  himself  by  his  sudden  and  inauspicious  marriage. 

And  now,  with  the  usual  inconsistency  of  mankind,  he  was  actually 
fretting  and  fuming  because  he  seemed,  in  an  unaaeountable  and  mys- 
terious manner,  to  be  likely  to  obtain  his  wish. 

*'  By  Jove  1  what  a  fool  I  was,"  he  called  out,  pettishly,  retnmmg 
Sybella's  letters,  which  he  had  been  again  glancmg  through,  into  his 
pocket.  *'  What  a  fool  I  was  not  to  think  of  that  before  !  of  courm  I 
shall  hear  the  address  there  at  onoe.  Here,  cabby."  And  the  drivw, 
bending  for  the  third  time  with  hisear  at  the  little  trap-door,  received  the 
ovder  to  go  as  frst  as  he  could  to  one  of  the  principal  bankers  in  the  City. 

It  was  past  noon  as,  alighting  from  the  Hansom,  Captain  Tracers,  with 
a  hurried  step,  entered  the  laige  door  of  the  establishment,  letting  it 
swing  back  so  far  in  his  impatience  as  almost  to  annihilate  an  old  lady 
who  was  about  to  enter  inmiediately  after  him.  Several  clerics  from 
behind  the  counter  were  attending  in  an  uppish,  uneonoemed  manner  t~ 
the  numerous  applicants  standing  in  front  of  them. 

*^  What  is  it?"  drawled  out  a  young,  tallowiaced-lookin^  gentleman 
shovelling  up  as  he  spoke, 'trowel  in  hand,  masses  of  the  glittering  coir 
of  the  redm  with  as  much  indifference  as  if  itiiad  been  pounds  of  brow 
sugar  for  the  woikhoose. 

^'Mrs.  Traveis's  address?     Here!  Smith."     And  a  fac-simib  of  ti 
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first  speaker  in  manners  and  complexion  coming  forward,  the  inquirer  was 
nsbered  into  a  small  dingy  room,  sitnated  at  the  back  of  the  establishment, 
until  one  of  the  principals  could  be  summoned  to  give  him  the  informa- 
tion be  sought. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards,  as  he  slowly  regained  his  Hansom, 
a  baffled,  uncomfortable  look  on  the  generally  careless  face  of  the  ex- 
dragoon  told  plainly  that  the  interview  with  the  bland  Mr.  Jackson  had 
not  bee*n,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory;  and  many  were  the  expressions  of 
disgust,  mingled  with  words  not  pretty  or  mentionable  to  ears  polite, 
which  issued  from  his  lips  altemately  with  the  angry  puffs  of  smoke  from 
his  cigar  as  he  proceeded  in  search  of  his  friend  Gore. 

Captain  Travers  flung  the  &re  at  the  head  of  the  unoffending  cabman 
as  he  swung  himself  out  of  the  yehicle  at  the  entrance  to  the  chambers 
occupied  by  Mr.  Gore,  and,  on  inquiring  for  that  gentleman,  learned,  to 
his  satisiactibn,  that  he  was  in  town. 

<<  By  Jove  !  Travers,  what  an  awful  sell !"  exclaimed  his  friend,  after 
Travers  had  detailed  his  adventures. 

Mr.  Qore  was  lounging  as  he  spoke  in  a  brocaded  dressing-gown  and 
embroidered  slippers,  lazily  smoking  the  calumet  of  peace,  in  which  occu- 
pation his  companion  did  not,  however,  at  that  moment,  show  much  incli- 
nation to  join  him. 

*'  Now,  my  dear  fellow,  it  is  of  no  earthly  use  your  tramping  up  and 
down  the  room  in  that  manner,"  he  continued.  '<  My  landlady  will  think 
I  have  come  to  a  tussle  with  a  bailiff,  or  some  such  thing.  Sit  dawn, 
can't  you,  and  we  will  try  and  talk  the  matter  over  quietly.  Yon  say  you 
went  po  the  lodgings  which  your  wife  addressed  her  last  note  from,  and 
that  an  infuriated  old  beldame  could  not,  or  would  not,  give  any  informa- 
tion as  to  where  she  had  gone.  It's  most  probable  that  she  could  not ; 
these  kind  of  gentry  don't  trouble  themselves  much  about  thehr  late 
lodgers'  addresses,  unless  they  chance  to  have  left  their  rent  unpaid.  Now 
for  the  banking  part  of  the  business.  You  placed  the  entire  income  at 
her  disposal,  giving  no  orders  about  quarterly  payments,  or,  in  fact,  any- 
thing else;  and  this  what's  his  name — Jackson — says  that  two  months 
ago  she  came  herself  and  drew  out  lier  year's  income,  leaving  no  notice 
whatever  of  any  intention  of  changing  her  residence.  Well,  I  must  say, 
Travers,  she  appears  to  have  a  lot  of  pluck  in  her,  that  little  wife  of  yours. 
You  deserted  her  for  months,  and  now,  in  her  turn,  she  has  gone  off  and 
left  you;  though  why  you  should  conclude  that  she  has  disgraced  herself 
whilst  so  doing  I  cannot  imagine.-  Bhe  would  not  have  wanted  the  money, 
if  she  had  been  up  to  any  game  of  that  kind.  Now  there  is  but  one 
course  open  to  you,  and  that  is  to  have  patience,  unless  you  would  like 
to  make  the  afiair  public,  in  which  case  you  can  appeal  to  her  feelings  in 
the  first  column  of  the  7Yme«.  Let  me  see,  I  could  do  that  business 
nicely  for  you.  '  Sybella !  Return  to  your  now  penitent  and  disconsolate 
huslumd;  all  shall  be  forgiven  and  forgotten.' — Signed  simply,  Jack. 
That  would  bring  her  if  nothing  else  did.  Grand  reconciliation  !  rapturous 
meeting !  embrace  of  the  long-parted  lovers!  delicious  denouement !"  con- 
tinued he,  maliciously,  seeing  the  increased  wrath  of  Captain  Travers  at 
his  badinage. 

To  what  length  the  unusually  facetious  attach^  would  have  carried  his 
jokes  at  his  friend's  expense  it  is  impossible  to  say,  for  almost  before  the 
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last  words  had  left  his  lips  Captain  Travera  advanced  to  where  he  was 
sitting,  seized  the  hat  and  cane  he  had  thrown  on  the  table  at  hia 
entrance,  and  exelaiming  angrily  as  he  did  so,  *'  Gore,  I  never  thought 
you  a  fool  till  this  momept!"  left  the  room  ere  a  reply  could  he  forth- 
coming, and  strode  as  rapidly  as  he  could  down  the  street  in  the  direction 
of  the  club. 

*<  Poor  fellow !"  mused  the  diplomate,  as  the  door  slammed  after  his 
visitor,  ^*  I  really  believe  absence  must  hav«  made  him  fidl  in  love  with 
his  own  wife.  Well,  we  never  seem  to  know  what  we  want  in  this 
world,''  continued  he,  as  he  rang  the  bell  for  his  servant.  ^'  I  had  a  pre- 
cious deal  of  trouble  at  first  to  induoe  him  to  look  at  her  with  anything 
like  complacency,  and  after  his  marriage  it  was  clear  that  he  would  have 
been  delighted  for  anybody  to  have  taken  her  off  bis  hands,  but  now  that 
she  appears  to  Jiave  vanished,  he  seems,  egad,  as  if  he  wanted  to  get  her 
back  again.  I  wonder  what  has  become  of  that  little  Miss  Esmond^  who 
married  an  old  chap  from  India,  or  somewhere  P  Travers  might  just  as 
well  have  married  her,  for  all  the  good  his  wife's  ^castles  ia  Spain* 
have  done  him.  Here,  Smith,  look  sharp  I  bring  me  my  things ;  I  am 
going  to  dress  at  once." 

Captain  Travers  still  remained  in  London,  No  news  had  been  heard 
of  Sybella,  although  he  had  gone  down  himself  to  the  lodgings  which 
she  had  first  taken  at  the  suggestion  of  Miss  Saunders ;  but  he  was  told 
that  no  one  had  written  since  the  lady's  departure^  so  that  he  again  found 
himself  checkmated  in  his  search. 

He  was  beginning,  with  his  usual  indolence,  to  weary  of  tha  whole 
affair;  he  had  come  to  town  full  of  good  resolutions,  but,  with  the 
gradual  recovery  of  his  usual  health  and  strength,  and  his  wife's  unac- 
countable disappearance,  their  influence  began  imperceptibly  to  weair  off. 

'*  Hang  it !  when  I  intend  to  do  a  good  action  I  am  presented  earry- 
ing  it  out,"  he  said,  gloomily,  one  morning  to  the  remorseless  Ra3riBond 
Gore.  "  I  am  getting  tired  of  playing  Coelebs,  as  you  call  it,  and  the 
instant  I  get  this  appointment  from  Lord  Westgate  I  shall  be  off,  and 
madame  may  follow  or  not,  as  sh^  pleases.  I  say,  Gore^  oU  fellow,  I 
want  to  have  a  word  with  you,  though.  The  fact  is,  I  am  getting  awfully 
screwed  for  money.  That  doctor's  bill  swallowed  up  all  my  ready  tin, 
and  this  hanging  about  town  after  promises  which  take  a  long  while  ful- 
filling has  made  it  necessary  for  um  to  do  something  to  replenish  my 
coffers.  I  went  to  that  confounded  old  Solomons  yesterday,  who,  having 
heard  of  the  smash,  was  not  quite  so  delighted  to  see  me  as  usual.  He 
began  at  once  about  the  tightness  of  the  money  market;  but  I  just 
stopped  the  old  scoundrel  short,  and  told  him  that  I  most  have  three 
hundred  pounds.  I  soon  found  out  tliat  the  day  wIeis  gone  by  for  that ; 
he  would  not  listen  to  a  loan  for  even  a  smaller  sum  without  security;  and 
what  I  wanted  to  ask  you,  old  fellow,  is,  if  you  would  mind  lendmg  me 
your  name  to  a  bill?  Of  course  I  should  not  ask  it  were  I  not  certain 
that  before  six  months  are  over  this  matter  of  the  appointment  will  be 
settled,  and  I  can  then  take  it  up  easily.  As  I  must  have  the  money  I 
said  he  should  have  the  security,  and  that  I  would  send  him  my  answer 
to-morrow.     Well  I" 

I  don't  know  which  can  be  the  most  unpleasant  part  of  a  transaction 
of  this  kind— the  having  to  solicit  the  aid  of  your  friend  in  such  a  matter, 
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or  the  uncomfortable  feeling  which  mast  arise  in  the  breast  of  that  friend 
when  he  has  the  indination  to  refuse,  but  is  at  a  loss  bow  to  do  so  in  a 
beoonung  manner. 

This  was  very  much  the  position  of  the  two  friends.  Damon  had 
blurted  out  hb  requests  with  an  appearance  of  sang-froid,  but,  cool  as  he 
seemed,  it  required  a  good  deal  of  courage  to  ask  this  favour;'  and  he 
now  awaited  the  reply  of  Pythias,  who  (unlike  him  of  old)  was  feeling 
fearfully  uncomfortable,  and  in  no  very  enviable  frame  of  mind  at  the 
dilemma  he  found  himself  placed  in. 

Although  he  had  often  nused  money  in  his  extravagant  moments, 
Captain  Travers  had  always  resorted  to  certain  gentlemen  of  the  Hebrew 
persuanon  who  knew  his  prospects,  and  who  lent  him  such  sums  as  he 
required  on  his  own  responsibility ;  and,  as  they  had  always  been  repaid 
— a  coup  at  billiards,  the  generosity  of  his  fether,  or  the  odds  against  the 
favourite  generally  fomishing  him  with  the  means-— he  never  before  had 
been  actually  at  a  loss  for  a  supply. 

The  case  wai  altered  now,  and  Mr.  Gore  knew  this  quite  as  well  as 
Mr.  Solomons  did,  as  he  pondered  for  a  second  before  he  answered. 

"  You  know,  my  dear  fellow,"  he  began,  '^  I  am  very  willing  to  serve 
you — ^nobody  could  be  more  willing — ^but  you  know  I  shall  be  in  an  awful 
fix  if  you  are  not  prepared  when  the  time  comes.  However,  it's  for  six 
months,  you  say.  Well,  I  suppose  you  are  sure  to  get  this  appointment 
by  that  time?"  And,  as  certain  little  favours  of  which  he  had  been  the 
recipient  in  former  days  rose  to  his  memory,  he  said,  **  But  don't  let  it 
exceed  three  hundred  pounds,  Travers." 

"  Thank  you,  old  fellow  !"  replied  his  friend,  as  they  parted.  '<  Til 
do  the  same  for  you  another  time.*' 

A  morning  or  two  after  the  loan  had  been  effected,  Captain  Travers 
met  Gore  on  his  way  to  Downing^street* 

''  I  have  the  answer  from  Lord  Westgate's  secretary  at  last,"  said  he. 
*'  He  promises  me  the  appointment  before  three  months  are  over ;  Curtis, 
the  fellow  out  there  now,  wishes  to  resign,  and  I  am  to  have  it  on  his 
resignation.  I  begin  to  think,  now-a-days,  that  a  thousand  a  year  is  not 
such  bad  pay,  and  there  are  other  things  besides  the  salary,  I  hear,  to  be 
got  out  of  the  berth*  Things  are  changed  with  me  now,*'  added  he.  *'  I 
used,  in  my  luckier  days,  to  think  it  impossible  to  li?e  decently  upon  such 
an  income." 

'*  Luckier  days !"  exclaimed  his  companion.  **  Why,  what  on  earth 
can  be  luckier  than  the  fact  of  your  getting  this  appointment  at  all  ? 
Here  you  have  a  thousand  a  year  more  than  you  ever  had  in  your 
bachelor  days,  and  comparatively  nothing  to  do— indeed,  I  might  say 
positively  nothing  to  do,  for  whate?er  work  there  may  be  I'll  trust  you 
for  leaving  undone !  Ah !  it's  a  monstrous  fine  thing  to  be  a  father- in- 
law (or  whatever  yoa  are)  to  a  three^tailed  bashaw,  and  I  always  wish  I 
had  been  lucky  enough  to  have  been  born  a  connexion  of  the  prime 
minister's,  or  anybody  else's  at  the  head  of  something  or  other!  In  this 
dear  Old  England  of  ours,  with  its  immaculate  rulers  and  its  rolls  of  red 
tape,  'tisn't,  What  are  your  merits  ?  or,  Are  you  the  right  man  for  the 
work  P  No ;  instead  of  the  right  man,  we  take  the  first  man  on  our  list 
for  promotion — namely,  the  next  near  connexion  who  requires  providing 
for.    Ah !  perhaps  some  of  these  days  I  shall  be  a  Jack  in  office,  and 
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then  it  will  be  my  lot  to  miJce  better  and  abler  men  pull  theeketnuti^mt 
of  the  fire,  aa  omr»  ha?e  deoe  before  me^  Well>  Tranara,  I  mnat  be  o£^ 
as  I  have  to  be  at  the  F.  O.  by  two  o'clock.  I  wish  yea  all  iuok  wMi 
your  appointmeat^  my  dear  fellow !  By»the-by«  I  met  SbckidUe  just  now, 
and  he  told  me  that  there  ore  romoiue  of  »  diflBolotkNi  ere  longi  so  look 
sharp  and  aeouve  it  beforahaiid»  that's  all." 

The  month»  flew  l^,  and  Captun  Travere  waa  stiU  katering'  in  LondoB, 
the  place  he  was  waiting  for  not  being  yet  vacant. 

He  had  heard  no  news  of  his  wife,  but  ai  he  had  remained  in  daily 
expectation  of  being  ganetted  to  his  appointment)  he  had  posl^pemed 
setting  eamestlv  to  work  to  diseover  the  pboe  of  her  abode  until  after 
that  event  should  have  come  off. 

Parliament  was  expected  to  meet  early  in  the  spring,  and  many  fismilies 
were  abeady  flocking  to  town.  Among  the  fashionable  antvals  in  the 
Morning  Post  appeared  the  names  of  Mr*  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Wv^taoa, 
from  Femside,  at  No.  8|  — *  square,  for  the  season. 


XVL 

JLMOiraST  THS  BBBAUBRS. 

The  London  season  was  now  at  its  heights  Gabrielle  had  plunged 
recklessly  into  its  gaieties,  and  night  after  night  had  she  returned  home 
tired  and  flushed  from  some  ball  or  ccmoert,  at  which  Captmn  Traver% 
too  frequently  for  her  peace,  had  (as  our  neighbours  say)  assisted. 

The  continual  excitement  was  beginning  to  toll  upon  her.  Greatly  as 
she  had  longed,  and,  in  the  wickedness  of  her  heart,  even  prayed  to  meet 
him  again,  she  had  become  punfully  conscious  of  the  error  she  had  com- 
mitted in  allowing  him  to  renew  his  intimacy  with  her,  and  y^  knew  not 
how  to  put  a  stop  to  it. 

The  approaching  diisolution  of  parliament  was  still  the  subject  of  con- 
versation, and  an  idea  had  entered  her  husband's  head  that,  should  that 
event  take  place,  he  would  stand  for  the  borough. 

He  had  been  worsted  in  one  election  before,  and  had  lost  much  money 
in  the  contest.  Defeat,  however,  appeared  only  to  have  whetted  his 
appetito,  and  he  spent  many  of  his  evenings  at  the  House  in  company 
with  certain  members  of  his  acquaintance,  watehing  the  progress  of  events, 
and  preparing  himself  for  the  position  which  he  truatod  soon  to  occupy  as 
the  duly  elected  of  South  Wakenham. 

Every  other  idea  seemed  obliterated  by  this  all-engrossinff  hobby, 
which  at  least  served  to  keep  him  in  town,,  much  to  the  delignt  of  the 
Miss  Watsons,  who  shared  their  brother^s  establishment,  and.  ue  advan- 
tages it  brought  with  it. 

Although  Captain  Travers  was  continually  meeting  GahiaeUe,  he  nevw 
entered  her  house,  and,  if  invited  there,  a  ready  excuse  was  always  forth- 
coming. With  the  usual  sophistry  of  hb  kind,  he  sought,  by  casting 
portion  of  the  blame  on  her  husband  for  leaving  her  so  much  to  herseli, 
in  some  measure  to  palliato  his  own  conduct  Litozioated  by  her  loveli* 
ness,  his  se]6shness  again  assumed  the  mastery  over  him,  and  when  he 
met  her  in  town  he  quito  forgot  the  pledge  given  at  Femside,  and  triec" 
by  every  means  in  his  power  to  make  her  forget  it  abo. 
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But  in  the  midst  of  all  this  exeitemen^—in  the  midst  of  soenes  which 
at  one  period  of  her  life  she  wodd  have  hartered  some  of  her  hest  years  • 
tO'lunre  participated  in-— ehe  felt  at  times  verj  misen^le,  and  the  oppres- 
sire  feeling  that  she  was  living  a  life  of  continual  deeeit  towards  the  man 
whose  roof  sheltered  her,  and  to  whose  fortone  and  position  she  owed  all 
she  possessed  in  the  world,  was  £Mt  wearing  away  the  Uoom  from  her 
cheeas  and  the  light  from  her  eyes. 

She  at  length  snmnioned  up  oounge  to  aA  her  hnsbaiiid  to  allow  her 
to  quit  London.  The  heat  was  too  much  for  her^  she  said.  Might  she 
go  to  Bognor,  or  retom  to  Femade? 

To  each  of  these  proposals  Mr.  Watson  at  once  refused  to  assent,  read- 
ing her  at  the  same  time  a  lecture  on  her  fickleness  and  love  of  change, 
wfich  he  ended  by  saying,  that  as  he  intended  to  remain  in  London,  she 
also  must  remain. 

Captain  Travels  on  the  previous  owning  had  UM  her  that  he  oodd 
not  exist  away  from  her  presence,  and  had  accused  her  of  cold-hearted- 
ness  and  of  a  wish  to  trifts  with  his  feelings ;  in  shor^  Gtobrielle  felt  that 
she  could  not,  dared  not,  meet  him  again. 

Stay  in  London  she  must,  however,  in  obedience  to  her  husband's  will, 
but  slie  determined  henceforth  to  renounce  all  balls  and  parties ;  and  she 
wrote  a  letter  to  Captain  Travexs»  telling  him  how  grieved  she  folt  at  his 
conduct  of  the  night  before,  and  informing  him  at  the  same  time  of  her 
resolution  not  to  meet  him  again. 

There  was  a  grand  fftte  champdtre  a  day  or  two  afterwaitls  at  the 
Countess  of  Dashmore's  villa  at  Twickenham ;  but,  much  to  the  disgust 
of  Miss  Selina  (who  still,  by  dint  of  stratagem,  could  sometimes  manage 
to  entrap  an  unwary  partner),  the  invitation  was  declined. 

'*  Call  at  Simpson's,  in  Oxford-street,  the  stationer's,"  Gabrielle  said  to 
her  servant  that  afternoon,  as,  accompanied  by  the  Miss  Watsons,  she 
prepared  to  ascend  the  steps  of  her  carriage,  and  having  arrived  at  the 
shop  (which  was  also  the  post-office),  under  pretext  of  entering  to  make 
some  small  purchases,  she  slipped  her  letter  into  the  letter-box  outside. 

Quick  as  the  movement  was,  though,  it  did  not  escape  the  notice  of 
Miss  Watson,  who,  whilst  .remaining  in  the  carriage,  could  command  a 
good  view  of  her  sister-in-law's  actions. 

The  shopping  part  of  the  business  being  completed,  Gabrielle  placed 
her  foot  lightly  on  the  step,  and  again  resumed  her  seat,  feeling  already 
easier  at  the  grateful  thought  that  she  had  had  strength  to  do  her  duty. 

Notwithstanding  all  her  brave  resolves,  however,  Gabrielle  was  essen- 
tiaUy  of  a  weak  nature.  Even  now,  although  her  letter  to  Captain 
Travers  breathed  a  right  feeling,  and  showed  a  deep  sense  of  the  enormity 
of  the  sin  she  was  tempted  to  commit,  she  had,  nevertheless,  tampered 
with  her  feelings  by  winding  it  up  with  an  entreaty  to  be  informed  whether 
he  did  not  think  the  course  she  had  taken  the  best  for  them  both. 

It  would  make  the  parting  easier,  she  thought,  if  he  wrote  to  her  his 
approval  of  her  conduct,  and  she  would  have  too  much  to  endure  any  way 
to  deny  herself  that  little  indulgence !  Unmindful  of  the  fact  that  by  so 
doing  she  was  again  opening  a  way  to  the  tempter* 

Gabrielle  had  yet  to  learn  that  in  all  attempts  to  rerist  evil  there  must 
be  no  manner  of  compromise ;  resorting  to  half  measures  is  simply  to 
play  with  our  chains,  and  leads  only  to  a  more  hopeless  entanglement 

The  note  which  had  been  posted  in  Oxford-street  was  directed  to  his 
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dub,  and  was  delivered  to  Captain  Travers  by  the  porter  as  he  entered 
the  hall  on  the  evening  of  Lady  Dashmore's  f^te.  He  had  driven  down 
to  Twickenham  early,  fully  expecting  to  meet  Gabrielle,  and  to  contrive, 
during  the  interval  of  the  dances,  to  get  an  uninterrupted  conversation 
with  her  in  the  seclusion  of  one  of  the  numerous  shady  walks. 

A  large  well-kept  garden,  bordered  thickly  with  clusters  of  leafy 
shrubs,  where  you  have  but  to  turn  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  as  occasion 
offers,  to  find  yourself  in  some  pleasant  nook,  as  free  from  observation  as 
if  quietly  seated  in  your  own  drawing-room,  is  not  the  worst  possible  place 
to  select  for  a  clandestine  meeting ;  so  thought  Captain  Travers  as,  in  & 
cabriolet  lent  him  by  a  friend,  he  spun  down  at  the  rate  of  twelve  miles 
an  hour. 

'*  Put  up  the  mare ;  I  shall  not  require  her  till  late  in  the  evening,"  he 
had  said  to  the  atom  of  humanity  standing  at  the  head  of  the  sleek  glossy 
bay,  who  was  champing  the  bit  and  arching  her  head,  as  if  proud  of  the 
style  in  which  she  and  her  driver  had  bowled  along  the  road. 

Captain  Travers  entered  the  saloon,  and  strove  to  amuse  himself  as 
he  best  could  until  Gabrielle  should  make  her  appearance. 

The  hours  wore  on,  however,  and,  perceiving  no  signs  of  her  or  her 
party,  he  had  reluctantly  to  resign  all  further  hope  of  seeing  her  that  day. 
He  had  been  calculating  on  the  results  of  this  flte,  and  felt  propor- 
tionably  disappointed.  The  frequent  sound  of  the  whip  as  it  was  im- 
patiently whisked  in  the  air  above  her,  and  the  jerk  of  the  reins  when  no 
occasion  call.ed  for  it,  told  the  bright  bay,  as  she  shot  homewards,  that 
matters  did  not  wear  so  pleasant  an  aspect  as  they  had  done  in  the 
morning. 

She  still  arched  her  pretty  head  as  they  drew  up  before  the  club  door, 
but  the  foam  about  her  flanks,  and  the  distension  of  the  clear,  wide  nostril, 
testified  in  an  unmistakable  manner  to  the  vexation  of  her  driver. 

If  Gabrielle  had  supposed  that  the  contents  of  her  note  would  induce 
Captain  Travers  to  put  a  termination  to  all  intercourse  with  her,  she  was 
wofully  mistaken. 

The  recipient  of  this  foolish  and  thoroughly  feminine  epistle  was,  at 
first,  puzzled  at  its  true  meaning.  He  showed  no  signs  of  it,  however, 
but  crushing  it,  envelope  and  ail,  in  his  hand,  thrust  it  into  his  pocket, 
and  glancing  up  at  the  clock  to  see  if  there  was  yet  time  to  answer  it  by 
the  last  post,  strode  towards  the  writing-room,  and  seated  himself  at  once 
at  a  table  near  the  window. 

He  had  just  passed  a  most  disagreeable  and  unsatisfactoiy  afternoon  ; 
for  nothing  is  more  annoying  or  more  trying  to  the  temper  than  to  wait 
for  hours  in  a  fever  of  expectancy  for  a  person  who  has  failed  entirely  to 
make  their  appearance. 

And  then  this  note  from  Gabrielle ;  what  was  the  object  of  it? 

As,  before  replying  to  it,  he  again  read  it  over,  he  could  have  vented 
his  rage  aloud,  had  not  one  or  two  of  the  tables  possessed  occupants  who 
appeared,  by  the  evident  labour  with  which  they  were  performing  the  pa 
of  scribes,  to  be  not  over- Bush  of  ideas. 

Under  these  circumstances,  any  interruption  might  have  been  resented^ 
even  had  the  ominous  word  '*  Silence !''  not  been  placarded  at  intervals  on 
the  walls.  So  he  had  recourse  to  the  never-failing  consolation  of  pulling 
his  moustaches,  and  apparently  to  some  purpose;  for,  before  he  had  in- 
dulged in  his  favourite  pastime  for  many  minutes,  a  smile  crossed  his  face. 
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and,  after  carefiilly  reading  the  note  onoe  more,  he  seised  hia  pen  and 
wrote  ai  follows : 

**  I  will  do  all  yiyi  wish,  and  leave  London  at  once,  if  you  will  only 
meet  me  to-morrow  at  three  o'clock,  for  five  minutes,  at  the  Pantheon 
Bazaar.     I  must  see  yon  onoe  again. 

"J.  T." 

He  addressed  it  (as  Gabrielle  had  requested)  to  the  same  post-office 
from  whence  she  had  despatched  her  own  letter,  and,  taking  up  his 
hat,  walked  out  and  dropped  it  into  a  pillar  post  which  stood  near  the 
dub. 

Gabrielle  called  for  it  herself  the  next  morning,  having  contrived  to 
drive  out  early  and  alone  for  that  purpose.  Her  &8t  impmse  was  to  re- 
fuse the  writer's  request,  but  eventually  she  made  up  her  mind  to  see  him 
for  the  last  time ;  so,  after  her  return  home,  she  ordered  the  carriage  to 
come  round  at  three  o'clock,  determined  to  get  rid  of  her  sister-in-law's 
companionship  again  on  some  pretext  or  the  other. 

This  early  and  solitary  excursion  of  hers,  however,  was  the  subject  of 
much  ill-natured  comment  on  the  part  of  the  two  sisters. 

<*  Beally,  Bernard  ought  to  look  after  his  wife  himself,"  grunted  out 
the  elder,  as  she  sat  in  a  larg^  arm-chair  nursing  a  cold  caught  the  even- 
ing before,  which  made  her  more  than  usually  ill  tempered.  ^'  What 
could  be  her  motive  in  declining  your  offer  to  accompany  her,  Selina? 
Well,  if  I  were  Bernard,  I  would  pay  a  little  more  attention  to  what  is 
going  on.  There  is  that  Captain  Travers,  you  are  both  so  fond  of, 
dangling  after  her  everywhere.  I  can  see  through  It  al V  she  continued, 
sniffing  and  using  her  handkerchief.     *'  A  nasty  intriguing  fellow!" 

Miss  Watson,  senior,  could  not  forgive  her  brother's  wife  the  admira- 
tion she  excited,  and  felt  spiteful  about  it  from  the  state  of  total  eclipse, 
probably,  in  which  it  placed  her  own  more  mature  charms. 

The  sound  of  the  wheels  as  the  carriage  drew  up  to  the  door  had  put 
a  stop  to  all  further  remarks  on  the  subject ;  but  Gabrielle,  on  entering, 
was  closely  questioned  by  the  sisters  as  to  where  she  had  been,  and  what 
purchases  she  had  made. 

She  gave  suitable  replies  to  both  these  questions,  but  finding  her 
sisters-in-law  importunate,  left  the  room  on  the  plea  of  wishing  to  change 
her  dress  before  luncheon. 

No  sooner  was  she  eone  than  Miss  Watson  also  left  the  room,  ostensibly 
for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  her  own  toilette  ere  they  descended  to  the 
dining-room ;  she  followed  noiselessly,  and  as  Gabrielle,  lost  in  thought, 
was  slowly  passing  along  the  corridor,  she  did  not  hear  the  step  of  Miss 
Watson  behind  her.  Her  heart  felt  heavy  misgivings,  and  she  sighed  as 
she  put  her  hand  meohanically  into  the  bosom  of  her  dress  to  feel  if  the 
letter  was  safe. 

**  In  changing  my  dress  for  luncheon  I  must  remember  to  put  it  away," 
she  thought ;  and  her  fingers  closed  upon  the  note,  which  she  withdrew 
from  the  place  where  she  had  deposited  it  after  a  first  hasty  perusal  in 
the  carriage,  but  not  having  been  properly  inserted  into  the  envelope, 
the  note,  without  her  perceiving  it,  fell  lightly  on  to  the  ground,  and  the 
envelope  alone  remuned  in  her  hand. 

She  had  entered  her  dressing-room,  and  was  about  to  place  the  note  in 
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Jmt  desk,  when,  for  the  fint  tiflM^  ihe  hMame  u^nxe  of  ito  absence.  A 
suddea  heat  ran  through  her  entire  frame.  Had  it  beea  left  in  the  car- 
riage P  Could  she  have  dropped  it  on  the  staircase  p  It  could,  surely, 
aerer  have  fallen  ia  the  ball  ] 

The  ibisAtig  note^  howeTer,iRrfts  in  neither  of  these  places ;  And  the  het 
blood  would  have  rushed  still  more  quickly  through  her  veins  had  ske 
been  aware  that,  at  the  very  moment  she  was  racking  her  brain  with 
vain  attempts  to  recollect  all  the  circumstances  under  which  it  might 
possibly  have  been  lost,  it  was  lying  4tiOgly  in  the  recesses  of  Mlas 
Watson's  pocket,  and  that  that  amiabVe  lady  was,  even  now,  exQltiB|^  in 
thought  at  ifehe  BMHiner  in  which  she  would  astonish  her  brother,  on  his 
return,  by  the  revelations  she  meant  to  pour  forth  of  the  stolen  picture—- 
the  nutnerotts  iDtervie1rs--^e  letter  posted  eo  cuttnibgly  by  his  wife — 
and,  finally,  the  coniwemising  note  beaitng  the  lAsignia  of  his  elub,  as 
well  «8  the  initials  of  the  writer  I 

What  iafittnoQS  oeodactl  What  dreadful  <fe>eaehery!  Her  brother 
oag^t  to  be  iafeimed  of  it  at  onae.  And  the  raiiooBN>as  old  spinster 
smiled  maliciously  as  she  again  looked  tJt  her  price.  It  was  her  duty  to 
expose  her  sister-in-law's  conduet,  and  no  eonsidepalion  should  indaee  her 
to  swerve  from  it  I  Whereupon,  Miss  Watson  descended  into  tbedming- 
room,  with  the  self«approviB^  ^iag  of  oae  about  to  sacrifice  heteelf  on 
the  altar  of  sisteriy  afl^tion* 

The  animus  which  she  had  long  cherished  against  Grabrielle  tiot  only 
added  eonsideraUy  to  the  «est  of  her  task,  bat  appeared  leatinly  to 
obliterate  all  womanly  kindness  in  her  heart. 

Oh!  woman,  woman!  when  will  you  learn  to  be  Maliy  Idnd  and 
«haritable  one  towards  the  other ! 

Alas  I  I  (ear  that  amongst  her"  own  sex  (aalike  angels  in  this  respeot) 
there  is  more  satis^Eietion  Mt  at  the  sad  fall  of  one  ^Wfetty  woman  4mn  at 
the  oonsoling  spectaole  of  niaety  ^and  nine  spotless  dames  who  wens  never 
detected  in  the  slightest  breach  of  decorum  I 

It  wanted  but  a  quarter  to  three,  and  Gabrielle  had  not,  as  yet»  -signi- 
fied her  intention  of  driving  out  alone.  Unfortunately,  too,  for  her^^oject 
it  was  Saturday  afternoon,  <v  day  on  wUch  Mr.  W«tson  always  honoured 
the  family  circle  with  his  presence,  so  an  additional  obstacle  was  thrown 
in  her  way. 

The  sky  was  becoming  overoast,  and  Mr.  Wataon,  as  the  party  re- 
entered the  drawing-room,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  (in  his  usual  authorita- 
tive manner)  that  there  would  soon  be  «  thunder-storm.  Gabrielle 
glanced  tow«:ds  the  clock  as  her  husband  was  be^nning  a  prosy  aocount 
^  his  electioneering  projects,  and  a  horrible  sensation  stole  over  her 
as  she  saw  the  minutes  rapidly  pass,  and  thought  of  her  appointment 
with  Oaptain  Travers. 

"  Oh,  that  it  were  eaded !"  she  €JaGulatedy  as  she  looked  out  at  Ae 
still  threatening  clouds. 

Her  only  desire  now  was  for  freedom.  The  daily  thraldom  she  ha ' 
•endured  bad  been  too  much  for  her,  and  she  hoped  that  after  this  la 
interview  she  would  be  restored  to  hersslf.  She  reflected  that  if  sit 
oould  not  get  away  immediately,  in  all  prd>ability  she  would  he  pre 
vented  going  at  all;  as  the  time  therefore  approached,  the  auspens 
became  intolerable. 

But  Mr.  Watson's  recital  was  not  half  ended,  and  the  lai^e  Aieav 
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drop*  were  wirmdy  begioMng  to  Ml  with  inoreasing  mipidify  oa  to  the 
slate  flooring  of  the  bftloony  ia  froBft  of  the  windows. 

Boxes  of  migiMsiette  aod  other  sweet-soenied  flowers  were  placed 
outside,  and  the  air,  abeady  humid  with  the  comiag  shower,  wafted  the 
fragrant  odoisrs  into  the  afMtftase&t  through  the  open  windows. 

Mr.  Watson  onlj  interrnpted  his  narrative  to  remark,  as  he  gkmoed  at 
the  pavement,  that  the  rain  he  had  foretold  had  eome  4it  last.  His  wile, 
who  was  sitting  opposite  to  him,  coald  almost  have  screamed  as  the  ap- 
pointed time  passed  by.  Her  thoughts  took  the  direotion  of  the  Pan- 
theon, where,  as  he  paced  up  and  down  ki  the  eompany  of  old  women 
and  children  from  the  eountry,  attentively  scratinistng  dolls  and  doU- 
heuses,  or  complacentiy  Staring  at  the  giiinea«fm  and  sqaurrels  offered 
for  sale  in  the  conservatory.  Captain  Ja(£  wovld,  ooitbtless,  be  anathemft- 
tising  hw  for  her  unkindness. 

•* It  is  raining  fast  now,  my  dear,"  remarked  Mr.  Watson.  "When 
it  dears  up  I  shall  ask  you  to  put  me  down  at  the  dub,  as  yon  will, 
doubtleis,  pass  close  to  it  in  your  shopping  expeditiott." 

GabrieUe,  having  no  pretext  for  refusing,  gave  a subdned assent;  but, 
«s  she  did  so,  a  vague  kind  of  presentieMnt,  like  the  chill  whidi  preeedes 
a  storm,  came  over  her — ^the  forerunner,  as  she  dreaded,  of  a  tempest,  in 
which  her  own  fragile  bark  might,  possiUy,  suffer  shipwveek. 

The  state  of  the  weather  kept  them  at  hoan«  until  quite  late  in  the 
afternoon.  Gabrielle  was  anziosB  to  avoid  the  Park,  as  she  lisared  iAmJt 
Captain  Travers  might  be  there  with  upbraiding  looks  on  his  coun- 
teKumee ;  so,  after  setting  Mr.  Watson  down  at  his  dab^  they  drove  to  a 
nursery  garden  in  the  FuUnun-road. 

^<Yon  nutsi  come  to  Mrs.  Graham's  drum  to-night,  Gabrielle," 
entreated  Miss  Sdina,  as  the  carriage  drew  up  before  their  own  house  ; 
^^  we  have  refused  once  beforo,  and  I  have  been  counlang  on  her  party 
for  the  whole  week." 

In  sheer  weariness  of  spirit  her  eompanion  assented.  The  thought 
crossed  her  as  she  did  so  that,  in  many  instances,  the  younger  sister  had 
proved  kinder  than  the  elder  to  her  foibles,  and  it  moved  her  to  be 
lenient  on  this  occasion. 

•  •###• 

The  night  was  far  advanced  as  Grabridle,  attended  by  Ae  evergfeen 
Selina,  prepared  to  ascend  the  staircase  on  their  return  firom  the  soir^. 
A  mistake  in  the  orders  given  by  Mrs.  Watson  to  her  coachman  had 
caused  them  to  be  unusually  kite. 

The  door  of  the  diniing*room  in  the  temporary  abode  of  the  Watsons 
opened  on  to  the  hall,  at  the  right  of  the  stairease ;  and  not  more  than 
three  or  four  step  of  the  latter  had  been  ascended,  ere  the  voice  of  her 
husband  arrested  Gabrielle's  attention. 

*<  You  can  all  of  you  retire,"  said  he,  addressing  the  attendants  as  he 
came  oat  of  the  room  ;  and  when, 'in  obedience  to  his  order,  they  had 
beat  a  rapid  retreat,  he  added,  looking  up  at  his  wifo,  "I  shall  fed 
obliged  by  your  giving  me  a  lew  moments'  conversation,  Mrs.  Watson, 
before  you  go  up-stairs." 

<*  Will  the  conversation  not  keep  till  to-morrow  ?"  she  inquired.  <<  I 
am  extremely  tired ;  or,  if  you  particularly  wish  it,  I  will  wait  up  for  yon 
in  the  dressing-room." 

Selina  had  gained  the  first  landing  by  this  time,  and  as  Mr.  Watson 
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reiterated  his  desire  to  speak  to  his  wife  immediately,  Gabrielle  desoeoded 
into  the  hall,  and  she  and  her  husband  stood  face  to  face. 

The  gas-lights  had  been  turned  down,  but  still  gave  forth  sufficient 
light  to  enable  her,  as  she  approached  him,*to  discern  his  features.  They 
were  convulsed  with  rage.  She  stood  transfixed  before  him ;  but,  ere  a 
word  was  uttered  on  either  side,  he  grasped  her  arm  with  no  gentle 
touch,  and  drew  her  across  the  hall  into  the  dining-room. 

When  there  he  closed  the  door,  and  Gabrielle  awaited  in  silence  some 
explanation  of  this  unlooked-for  burst  of  passion. 

Words  seemed  almost  to  be  denied  him,  as,  pacing  up  and  down  like 
a  wild  animal,  he  passed  before  her  bewildered  eyes. 

Never  had  she  seen  her  husband  in  that  state  before,  for  he  was  not 
usually  given  to  violent  outbreaks  of  temper,  the  annoyances  of  life 
being  ordinarily  received  by  him  in  a  sullen,  rather  than  in  a  violent, 
manner. 

His  pent-up  rage  at  last  burst  forth,  and,  not  content  with  accusing 
Grabrielle  of  unfaithfulness  and  other  domestic  crimes,  spurred  on  by 
his  mortified  self-love,  he  directed  against  her  a  torrent  of  invective 
which  might  have  led  one  to  suppose  that  he  had  passed  his  life  in  East 
London  instead  of  the  East  Indies. 

It  appeared  that  Miss  Watson  had  taken  the  opportunity,  in  Gabrielle's 
absence,  to  pour  into  her  brother's  ear  an  account  (*^  nothing  extenuated, 
but  all  set  down  in  malice'*)  of  the  suspicious  facts  she  had  collected 
from  time  to  time  against  her,  producing  the  lost  note  by  way  of  proof. 

From  his  sister's  statement,  Mr.  Watson  had  some  reason  to  believe  his 
wife  to  be  simply  a  vile  woman,  carrying  on  an  intrigue  beneath  his  very 
roof ;  but,  even  had  it  been  so,  his  language  to  her  was  scarcely  excusable. 

**  Wretch !"  he  hissed  out,  when  the  o^ect  of  his  wrath  attempted,  at 
last,  to  explain  that,  however  much  appearances  had  been  against  her — 
however  faulty  and  foolish  she  might  have  been,  guilt,  such  as  he  sup- 
posed, she  was  entirely  free  from—*'  wretch  !  you  are  not  worthy  to  live 
under  an  honest  man's  roof !" 

She  might  well  have  retorted  that,  however  sinful  her  thoughts,  how- 
ever careless  of  his  feelings  she  might  have  been,  her  folly  had  been 
encouraged  in  a  great  measure  by  his  own  coldness  and  neglect 

She  refrained,  however;  but  at  the  last  reviling  epithet  she  slowly 
raised  her  eyes,  and  the  look  of  ineffable  disdain,  mixed  with  disgust, 
which  she  cast  at  him,  told  more  forcibly  than  a  flood  of  rhetoric  could 
ever  have  done  what  her  feelings  were  at  the  moment. 

He  was  wild  already — wild  with  rage  mingled  with  despair;  but  the 
glance  she  gave  him  seemed  to  madden  him  completely,  and,  as  she 
opened  the  door,  he  seized  her  again  Jby  the  arm,  almost  making  her 
scream  as  he  drove  his  nails  hard  into  her  fair  skin,  gasping  out  at  the 
same  time,  "You  dare  to  look  at  me  like  that — you  dare!"  and,  in  a 
moment  of  concentrated  anger,  he  forgot  that  he  was  a  man,  and  Uimst 
her  from  him  with  such  force  against  the  half-opened  door,  that  Gabrie 
with  a  sharp  cry,  fell  full  lengUi  at  his  feet  across  the  broad  flags  of  i 
hall. 

^^  Let  me  go  away,"  she  murmured  faintly,  as,  raising  herself,  s 
leaned  against  the  wall.  *'  I  wish  to  go.  I  hope  never  again  to  f 
your  face.  You  have  been  cruel  and  hani-hearted  to  me,  and  have  mai 
my  life  a  misery." 
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The  words  were  wruDff  from  her  in  her  despair.  The  rade,  brutal 
treatment  had  exasperated  her,  and  she  now  determined  that  no  explana- 
tion should  ever  oome  from  her  lips. 

In  her  desire  to  leave  his  house— in  the  quiet  disdain  with  which  she 
had  listened  to  the  abuse  with  which,  in  his  rage,  he  had  assailed  her, 
and  which  he  mistook  for  indifference — ^her  husband  read,  as  he  imagined, 
an  avowal  of  her  guilt 

'*  Will  you  swear  on  your  knees  that  you  are  not  a  fitdthless  woman  7" 
he  groaned  out  finally,  as  Gkbrielle,  pale  as  death  but  still  calm  and  col- 
lected, stood  up  before  him,  *<  Will  you  swear  to  thatP"  he  added, 
trembling  with  emotion. 

<<  Not  for  worlds,  since  you  can  admit  the  doubt,"  she  replied,  scorn- 
fully ;  "  and  if  you,  moreover,  do  not  ask  my  pardon  for  aU  your  brutality 
this  night,  to-morrow  morning  I  quit  your  nouse." 

Gabrielle's  hand  as  she  sp^ke  was  on  the  lock  of  the  hall  door,  which 
she  had  grasped  as  a  support  to  her  trembUng  frame.  Surely  some  fiend 
must  have  possessed  her  husband  that  night,  for,  rudely  withdrawing  her 
hand,  with  one  movement  he  threw  open  the  door,  and,  holding  out  his 
arm,  uttered,  in  a  tone  of  concentrated  ra^e,  the  word  ''  Go  !*' 

Without  ftirther  thought  Gabrielle  mechanically  crossed  the  threshold, 
when  the  door  closed  behind  her,  and  she  stood,  almost  breathless,  on  the 
broad  stone  steps  leading  up  to  the  house. 

The  cool  night  air  struck  gratefully  on  her  fevered  brow;  but  Ae 
seemed  to  have  no  feeling,  no  thought  for  anything,  save  that  she  would 
never  return  to  the  wretched  home  from  which  she  had  been  so  cruelly 
thrust  out.  ' 

She  looked  around ;  all  was  still ;  not  a  footfall  broke  the  silence  of 
the  larg^  gloomy  square. 

The  night  was  dark  and  cloudy,  and  a  rustling  wind— •foreboding  rain- 
agitated  the  leaves  of  the  tall  trees  bordering  the  enclosure  in  front  of  her. 

She  still  stood  on  her  husband's  door-step,  undecided  what  to  do  next, 
when  she  fancied  she  heard  a  voice  from  the  interior  of  the  house. 

The  noise  aroused  her.  What  if  he  should  again  open  the  door,  and 
again  revile  and  taunt  her  as  he  had  already  done !  And,  as  the  thought 
took  possession  of  her,  Gabrielle,  hardly  knowing  what  she  was  about, 
fled  to  the  right  and  turned  up  the  first  street  she  came  to.  On  she 
went  like  a  mad  thing,  her  head  uncovered  and  the  damp  stones  striking 
cold  and  hard  against  her  unprotected  feet,  encased  still  in  the  thin  satin 
shoes  she  had  worn  that  evening. 

Her  brain  was  on  fire,  and  her  heart  throbbed  to  bursting,  as  the 
taunting  epithets  rose  again  to  her  mind.  Everything  seemed  strange 
and  confused,  and  she  hardly  knew  what  she  was  doing.  Was  she 
awake,  or  was  she  asleep  p  Did  she  dr^m  that  she  heard  the  distant 
rumble  of  the  carriages  in  a  street  not  far  off  ? 

At  the  comer  of  a  mews  a  half-drunken  man  was  staggering  past, 
vainly  attempting  to  balance  himself  as  he  swayed  from  ride  to  ride  in  his 
helplessness.  *'  Hullo,  Nancy !"  he  hiccuped,  as  he  perceived  her  form, 
<<  what's  the  row  ?"  And,  in  turning  to  avoid  him,  she  almost  knocked 
against  his  reeling  form. 

Poor  frightened  hare !  again  she  doubled,  and  again  she  retraced  her 
steps,  almost  screaming  aloud  in  her  firenzy  lest  the  drunken  man  should 
overtake  her. 
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She  foDDd  htnelf  m  the  sqnan  agwo,  Jud^  tuxniiig  ttwiqr  fiom  the 
&e«dQn  of  bar  own  hcMM^  «h»ikd  down  the  oppetito  sid*. 

The  corner  gained,  a  figure  benealh  Am  lampi-peet  mei  her  eye ;  a 
selitaffT  indhidaal,  otappmg  to  light  hie  cigar  with  a  liisee  dbiohha  held 
iu  his  Band. 

An  e9uUainaAk*«Q£8iufme,  aeoeffifianiecl  hy  tha  eomdof  hii  fitatetep^ 
greeted  her  as  she  still  rashed  on,  telling  plainly  thai  she  waaoManora 
foUoMd. 

'^Wksn  ape  yau  kuiTang,  and  why  so  fkstP*  she  heard  distbctlyt 
hafore  a  second  had  -elapsed.  ^^  A  pirettj  giri  ought  not  to  ha  ost  alana 
at  night  !*'     And  the  advancing  footsteps  gained  Mpidh^  upon  her. 

GaiaieUe's  hnua  xiMled.  Where  woidd  i*  end?  Was  she  to  die  of 
ftight  in  sight  of  her  o«m  house  P 

"Leaye  me/'  she  waa  heginning  to  utter,  helplessly  claqping  hsr 
faands^  gUtiering  in  the  laaifiUght  with  the  jewds  upon  thain«-*««  kave 
me  nt  onQaT'  when  he  anddenly  aaaved  away  as  aaetherand  tidbr  figuie 
strade  capidly  towarda  the  scene  of  acttoai.  She  looked  op»  stitt  scared 
and  afanost  sesnelass^  in  the  face  of  the  new  coaaar^  and  as  he  hwriadly 
exclaimed, 

'<  Good  God !  Gnhnella^  what  k  the  maaoing  o£  aU  diis?"  she  reoog- 
nised  Cafitain  Traven. 

He  had  punctually  kept  his  appointment  at  the  baaaar  4iiat  afibarneon, 
and  i^n  and  again  had  t$ken  out  his  watch,  InA,  a£ker  waiting  an  hour 
and  a  half,  had  edged  his  way  through  the  bdes  of  crinoline  oongregaited 
reuad  the  atalis  until  he  had  gainal  A»  door^  m^ien,  hailing  a  eah,  he 
drove  quickly  in  the  direction  of  the  square  inhabited  by  the  Wmtsens ; 
and,  not  seeing  a  sign  of  any  one  at  uie  windows,  had  vetnxned  agun 
late  at  night  to  smoke  a  cigar  in  the  cherished  vietnitj. 

It  wtas  no  nneoBunen  thing  with  him  to  soaoke  an  evening^s  oigar  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  hoose  where  die  ohjeci  of  hia  devotion  rasided.  Jifany 
a  night  had  he  paeed  up  and  down,  until  the  policeman  paisuing  his 
weary  round  wanld  turn  again  and  gaza  after  the  rsosdii^  figure^ 

Gabrielle  bMtily  told  hi»  all  Uiat  had  occumd.  *<  What  I  should 
haive  done  had  you  not  coma  up,  I  know  not.  Thanks^so  many 
tbanka-^httt  oh !  where  can  I  now  go  f**  she  cried,  as,  after  die  first 
feeling  of  relief  aflSprded  by  bis  piesenee,  the  oonsoiousness  of  the  miaconF* 
stmdaon  whioh  might  be  put  upon  tb«r  meeting  dnpt  over  het.  Her 
team  flawed  lsst»  as,  standing  ui^r  the  shelter  of  a  doorway,  she  again 
clasped  her  hands  piteously  as  she  thought  on  the  horrors  of  her  sitnation. 
*^  Tell  me  whace  to  gi>^advise  me  what  to  do»"  she  sobbed  out  to  her 
companion* 

Gaptom  Travan  was  puasled ;  he  ImukI  honaalf  placed  uDaapeeledHy  in 
what  he  would  have  termed  an  '^  awful  fix.'' 

He  glanced  down  at  the  tremhAing  figure  beside  him;  a  gossamer 
dress  trimmed  with  oesdy  laos^  white  jewelled  fingers  and  arms  adoiv'^ 
with  biaealets^  an  uncovered  head  glittering  with  diamond  stars^  aM 
laige  bncnons,  wUeh  ake  bad  not  had  the  time  to  divest  herself  o^  oo 
pleting  the  whole  attim. 

''  By  Jove !"  he  muttered  reflectively,  as  his  attention  was  drawn 
the  diess  in  which  the  pale  anxtanaionn  standing  there,  breaiUeas  w 
agitation  and  fear^  was  apparelled. 

The  prize  he  had  waited  so  long  for  was  apparently  in  baa  gtaip^ 
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hw  wMwIaontyy  and  G«facUle  muii  aceapt  iha  aitenuilafe  ci  a  jouraey 
witbhiinielf  to  a  fortignkHid ;  and  he  flatUi^dl  himrndS  that  it  omljr  re-* 
quired  the  first  few  words  to  bring  it  aboat. 

A  large  tear  fell  upos  hie  hand  ashe  stoaped  to  pick  vp  the  hawlkar- 
chief  which  she  had  let  drop  in  her  agitation. 

Ha  had  felt  her  tears  before,  whea,  in  sorrow  fof  fain  anA  his  agony, 
she  allowed  them  to  bedew  fait  uooohsmom  faae  ajb  Fermide,  aiid  lua 
haavi  softened  at  the  tfaougiit.  Ha  would  never  give  her  tfaa  right  to 
repreach  hsm.  The  bard  was  saarsd,  bnl  ha  was  too  traa  a  sportsman  to. 
Idil'hia  gama  nnfairljw 

Sohe  took  her  hand  within  bis  own,  and,  although  the  heart  was  opp* 
pressi?e  at^  the  tHne^  it  felt  cold  and  chilly. 

^Dear  Gahrielle,"  he  said,  soolhingty^  ''far  yow  own  aocowit  jo« 
cannot  hava  lellt  the  house  many  miaotes ;  will  you  take  my  oounsei-^ 
the  best  and  the  truest,  believe  ma,  that  I  can  ofier  Y0u«*»wili  yoo  go 
baek  at  onae,  and  knock  fov  admittainoe?  See^  the  lights  are  still  hum** 
ing  in  the  room  down-stairs.*'  And  the  watldly  sinner  sighed  deeply  as 
be  thought  what  he  should  probably  lose  far  the  adfice  ho  had  just 
tendeted.  '*I  will  see  you  to  the  door,^*  he  centinuad,  ^aad  then 
retire.'* 

Gabrielle  conld  not  guess  what  was  passing  in  his  mind;  but  she 
b^ved  in  him,  and,  with  the  faomUo  subaission  of  a  child,  aooepted  his 
view  of  the  ease,  and  began  to  retraaa  bar  steps,  prenwsing  to  sao  lor  an 
entrance  into  the  detested  home  from  whence  she  had  been  so  igno- 
minieusly  expdied.  The  light  still  flickered  in  the  diniag*rooai ;  and, 
after  Captain  Travers  had  condnotsd  her  to  the  door-^ateps  and  rang  tha 
bell,  he  retired  quickly  from  the  kouso. 

He  had  unquestionably  done  a  good  aetion.  His  loro  for  the  helpless, 
oast-out  woman  had,  for  the  moment,  overruled  aM  feelings  of  self;  hot 
I  doubt  if  bo  felt  so  much  consoled  thereby  when  ho  rsAscted  on  ths  B6«» 
ception  which  Chdun^le  was  likely  to  meet  wkh  in  that  aacnrsed  house. 

'*  Who  would  believe  this  night^s  tale  of  the  migodly  wretch,  Jack 
Travers  T  muttered  he.  *^  Poor  darling !  I  only  hope  the  old  brute  will 
not  iU  treat  bar  again.*'  And  as  he  [Holnred  to  himself  bar  probable 
anfferings,  be  longed  now  that,  by  his  own  act,  ho  had  given  her  vp,  for 
the  power  to  leave  her  altogedier  and  go  abroad. 

He  turned,  as  he  neared  the  street  leading  «ut  of  tho  square,  and  sawy 
to  his  surprise,  that  Gabvielle's  figure  was  still  theae,  giaaming  ont,  in  its 
white  diaphanous  robes,  against  the  closed  door. 

Ho  slackened  his  pace  at  onoe.  ^  I  will  see  the  game  out,  at  all 
events !"  ho  ejaculated,  keeping  hioMelf  for  some  time  in  tho  shadoof  tha 
nearest  boose  so  aa  to  escape  observation. 

After  watching  for  a  £sw  minutes  without  any  signs  of  Gabrielio 
having  obtatned  admitlanee,  he  began  to  get  impatient  on  her  account^ 
aa  well  as  on  his  own ;  and  the  spattering  of  the  heavy  drops  of  rain  as 
they  (Ml  on  the  pavement,  also  told  him  plainly  that,  unless  shelter  was 
aoon  obtained,  a  cossplete  drenching  would  be  the  inevitable  result. 

Had  he  possessed  (which  he  did  not)  the  patknoe  of  Job  ha  could  have 
held  out  no  longer.  The  sight  whic^  ho  witnessed  from  his  hidiag>plaee 
of  the  figure  of  his  eariy  lovo  standing  on  the  door-step  in  the  rain,  her 
head  buried  in  her  hands,  was  beyond  his  endurance. 

He  therefore  rapidly  retraced  his  steps,  and,  approaching  the  house 
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once  more  to  reconnoitre,  observed  that  the  light  which  he  had  eeen  in 
the  lower  room  had  vanishedy  and  that  the  whole  mansion  was  in  a  state 
of  gloomy  repose. 

As  he  was  asoendine  the  steps,  Gahrielle  started  vp,  and  welcomed  lus 
return  with  unfeigned  joy. 

''  Take  me  to  some  hotel,"  she  said.  ''  I  know  no  one  to  whom  I 
could  go  at  this  hour,  and  I  must  go  somewhere.*' 

It  was  now  past  three  o'clock,  and  the  day  was  beginning  to  dawn* 
In  answer  to  Gbibrielle's  dciouuid,  Captain  Txavers  hailed  a  drowsy 
looking  cabman,  who  was  returning  to  the  mews  for  a  fresh  horse,  and 
lifted  his  companion  in  without  resistance  on  her  part  No  hotel  would 
take  her  in  at  that  hour,  and  in  that  dress,  he  knew  well  enough ;  stilly 
he  calmed  Gabrielle  by  assuring  her  that  probably  one  oould  be  found. 
He  ran  over  in  his  mind  all  the  hotels  he  knew  o(  but  could  think  of 
none  which  might  possibly  receire  her  ^without,  at  least,  giving  rise  to  a 
sufficient  degree  of  scandal),  and  a  perplezed  look  came  over  his  ftoe  as 
he  pondered  what  course  to  take. 

The  cabman  had  not  seated  himself  on  the  box.  No  fear  of  his  jaded 
steed  attempting  a  run  without  him ;  so  be  paced  up  and  down  the  pave- 
ment while  awaiting  his  orders. 

"  Well,  thb  is  a  rum  start,**  muttered  cabby,  at  length.  ''  Vm  blest 
if  they  either  of  *em  know  where  they  are  going  to.**  And  he  glanced 
furtively  at  GabrieUe's  £aoe  as  the  lamp  in  nront  of  them  threw  its  glare 
over  her. 

But  his  £are  was  pust  as  welcome,  for  aught  he  cared,  to  take  thor 
shilling*8-worth  out  in  standing  still,  as  in  rattling  over  the  stones.  He 
therefore  waited  contentedly  the  issue  of  events. 

'<  I  know  really  of  no  other  means,'*  said  Captain  Travers,  as  they  con- 
eluded  a  lengthened  consultation.  "Trust  me,  you  can  remain  in  the 
sitting-room  unmolested  until  to-morrow;  and  being  in  that  dress  I 
know  of  no  other  alternative,  unless  you  wish  to  be  diseovered  here  by 
the  milkmen  in  the  morning.  I  shall  go  myself  to  Gore's  and  pass  the 
rest  of  the  night  there.'* 

Gabrielle  resisted  the  proposed  plan  energetically  at  first ;  hut  (as  her 
companion  again  pointed  out  the  utter  felly  of  remaining  in  the  street  all 
night)  ended  in  giving  a  hurried  assent,  and  Captain  leavers  told  the 
cabman  to  drive  to  Norris-street 

As  they  alighted  at  the  door  of  that  establishment,  he  informed 
Gabrielle  that  all  the  inmates  were  in  bed,  and,  therefore^  that  all  fear  of 
annoyance  from  any  indiscreet  curiodty  on  their  part  was  impossible; 
and,  as  he  opened  the  door  with  the  Utdh^key,  and  pointed  out  the  loeaU 
of  his  sitting-room,  he  clasped  GabrieUe's  hand  fervently,  and  took  hii 
leave,  telling  her  that  he  was  sure  to  get  a  bed  at  Gore's.    But  after  he 
had  left  her,  and  the  door  had  closed  upon  him,  he  continued  pacing  up 
and  down  the  street  till  the  cries  of  *^  Milk  below,*'  and  the  sound  of  tb 
bells  summoning  the  early  church-goers  to  an  eiffht  o'clock  service 
obliged  him  to  retire.    He  then  went  off  to  his  ftiend  Gore's,  to  pass  tb 
time  in  making  his  breakfast  and  toilette,  until  the  arrival  of  «a  fitting 
hour  when  he  could  present  himself  to  the  unfortunate  inmate  of  h* 
chambers,  and  advise  with  her  upon  her  future  course  of  action. 
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THEOWN  AWAY. 

BT  MBS.  ALFB£D  M.  SCUN8TEB. 

CHAPTXB  yil. 
▲  CBUIS  APPBOA0BB8. 

''  Wbll  !  I  ihink  Prince  Prettyman  has  huffed.  I  hope  he  may  not 
come  back  again." 

"  Why  should  you  hope  that,  my  lady  ?     What  is  it  to  you  ?'^ 

*'  A  great  deiU  to  me.  A  jealous,  suspidous,  finiking,  fine  gentleman  ! 
Can't  you  see  that  the  girl  would  be  wretched  with  him  ?  But  men  are 
80  abominably  stupid  V* 

**  My  old  father  used  to  say,  *  It's  ill  burning  your  mouth  with  another 
man's  orose ;'  and,  for  my  part,  I  think  he  was  right  I  hope  you're  not 
meddling  too  much,  my  lady.  I  suppose  the  girl  engaged  herself  of  her 
own  free  will,  and,  for  my  part,  I  see  nothing  amiss  with  young  Errol^ 
except  that  he  appears  to  be  very  much  in  love,  and,  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence, he  is  inclined  to  make  a  fool  of  himself.  In  any  case,  I  beg  you 
will  refrain  bom  interfering.  You  want  the  girl  and  her  money  for 
Home ;  pray  let  him  take  the  trouble  to  do  hu  own  wooing ;  I  don't 
choose." 

*'  Vau  don't  choose !  I  declare,  Sir  Thomas,  you  are  a  perfect 
nuisance.  I  do  not  deny  that  I  should  be  glad  if  things  were  to  come 
round  pleasantly,  but  I  hope  I  know  better  than  to  go  further  than  I 
should ;  and,  indeed,  my  wish  to  get  Laura  free  of  her  present  affair  has 
no  rise  in  any  solicitude  for  Home's  success,  but  merely  springs  from  the 
love  I  have  for  herself,  and  the  certainty  I  feel  that  uie  could  never  be 
happy  with  that  young  Errol." 

«  Don't  turn  match-maker  in  your  old  days,  my  lady,  and  for  another 
woman's  daughter,  too ;  it's  a  thankless  office,  and  generally  a  mischievous 
one." 

«  Don't  trouble  yourself  about  me.  I  really  have  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  affair  beyond  wishing  that  such  and  such  things  might  happen ; 
the  gentleman's  own  absurd  jealousy  and  bad  temper  have  done  the  whole 
mischief.  However,  I  do  think  the  matter  is  so  far  settled  now ;  for  the 
rest,  Colonel  Home  and  Laura  must  manage  their  own  concerns." 

^'  Yes ;  and  Home  goes  away  this  evening !" 

"  Oh !  there  are  a  good  many  half-hours  between  this  and  evening. 
He  may  stay  now." 

"  /  don't  mean  to  ask  him,  and  I  desire  ^ou  will  not !" 

"  1  do  believe  you  care  for  nobody  but  yourself !" 

«  Thaf  s  as  may  be ;  but  when  a  man  lias  a  half-craied  wife,  it  behoves 
him  to  see  that  she  behaves  herself  properly.  If  Home  really  cares  about 
the  girl,  and  is  the  man  I  take  him  for,  he  will  do  nothing  till  she  shall 
be  quite  free  of  the  other  chap  (if  free  she  is  to  be,  which  I  doubt),  and 
then  he  knows  where  to  find  her.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  not  right  or 
honourable  to  be  breaking  and  making  matdies  in  this  way;  people 
know  their  own  affiurs  best ;  at  all  events,  I  will  not  have  you  mixed  up 
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in  it  The  girl  is  a  very  charming,  sweet  g^l,  and  Home  is  the  finest 
fellow  in  the  world,  in  his  way  ;  but,  for  my  own  part,  I  fancy  he  might 
not  make  the  very  best  of  hn^ttuds,  aod,  in  fact,  it*s  best  to  let  things 
alone." 

«  Very  well !  Let  Lun  marry  Jtmmy  Jmmoap^  and  die  of  a  broken 
heart,  and  let  Home  go  his  own  way,  a  disappointed  man,  and  perhaps 
he  wUl  die  too,  and  then  I  hope  yon  may  he  pleased  with  yomr  work." 

"  My  dear  old  woman,  Home  is  no  silly  boy ;  he  would  forget  all 
about  Laura  in  a  month ;  the  other  lover  is  far  more  likely  to  take  things 
au  ttrimm;  mA  with  regard  i»  Lanra  herself,  bless  your  feolish  heart ! 
she  is  the  sort  of  little  pliable  thing  to  be  happy  enough  wimtwrar  way 
things  go,  provided  her  kasband  giiras  her  plenty  of  sw^  werds,^ 

**  Let  me  t^  yoU)  you  don't  kiM»w  her  ai  all,  tiieii.  Sweet  w«rds,  of 
ceufpse,  ihe^  would  want,  but  aweet  words  alone  oottld  not  kag  dieeeive 
her.'' 

^  Even  80»  Brroi  it  the  vety  roan  for  hei\  I  waa  ^alnnff  to  Bims 
Carey  yesterdary-^he  it  staying  at  Beeckey  with  the  HlunmoM^  and  ha 
knows  the  Errola  well  (the  Careys  bad  Fekbam,  yoi»  know,  darings  4lie 
aksenoe  of  the  Bnolain  Italy),  and  their  preeeol  laiideMe  is  within  half 
an  hevr^a  drive  «f  the  Abbey  "aad  Haas  saya  that  there  ia  net  a  Qieap 
chap  ia  the  world  than  Armur  Srrdi ;  just  a  little  too  womanish  and 
soft,  but  that's  a  small  fault,  and  I  think  Lanra  will  have^dona'^ry  w^l 
fer  herself  if  sfaa  marries  him.  By  the  way,  here  comes  Caowy  himself. 
I  told  him  Laura  was  here,  and  he  said  he  would  ride  over  to  see  her  t^ 
day  or  to*"menrowv ' 

^  That  will  biing  her  down,"  said  oty  lady,  with  a  pleased  expressiea. 
<<  She  has  beeo  Ant  up  in  herown  room  erer  siace  breakfost^  mtendiag 
to  write  letters^  and  she  said  she  had  a  headacha,  and  weuJd  not  eoma 
down  to  lonoh,  but  tt%  my  opinion  she  is  keeping  o«t  of -Home's  way^" 

^'  If  she  be^  she  is  debg  quite  right.  1  fancy  my  gentleman  has  been 
making  a  good  deal  of  love  to  her  in  a  philaiiaering  ^  I*would<»an'->if>I- 
mighi'  80«t  of  way,  but  I  don^  think  he  is  at  all  in  a  huny  to  settle  in 
life." 

^^  Mr.  Carey"  was  announced  at  this  juncture,  and  presently  Colonel 
Home  oaaM  in.     Mr.  Camgr  and  he  were  old  aeqnaintanoes,  and  had 
many  finenda  in  common ;  another  bond  of  union  between  them  soon 
came  to  light  in  the  &et  ^wt  m  n  week's  time  Mr.  Carey  was  ahaat  to 
beoome  a  guest  in  the  same  house  wlutber  Colonel  Hame  was  now  going, 
so  that  they  had  no  lack  of  tapiaa  of  mutoal  interest,  and  in  thamidat  of 
an  animated  conversation  Laura  entered.     She  had  ksfeown  Hans  Carey 
all  her  life,  and  liked  him  warmly,  as  did  almost  every  one  wha  knew 
him ;  indeed,  the  whole  Carey  fSamily,  consisting  of  an  <Md  lady  with  two 
sons  and  three  daugbtera^^popalarly  Imown  as  '^  Mother  Careyi  ehDckens" 
—were  universally  and  deservedly  high  in  favour  with  those  who  came 
wMiin  ihmr  infloanee.  They  had  a  veiy  fine  pronerty  in  the  same  count 
as  Charlwnod,  and  their  oU  fivnily  mansian  had  been  a  source  of  mm 
pride  and  pleasase  to  them,  as  it  ted  been  a  singidarly  perfeot  spechm 
of  the  oU  black-and-white  wooden  houses,  of  which  so  few  are  now  k 
Modem  additions  had  been  made  to  the  ediioe  from  tima  to  ^me^  I. 
had  always  been  made  ai  the  baek,  se  as  to  lea?*  the  picturesque  iran^ 
mispoiled ;  bat,  alas  1  one  stormy  night  the  old  hoosa  took  fire,  and  w 
burned  to  the  ground,  and  '<  Mother  Carey  and  her  chickens"  had  b 
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coDM  the  tiMBto  of  Feltham  Atte^r  wUht  s  nev  haan  was  Wing  bnitt. 
for  them.  Haas  Cmy  had  alwajf«  baea  foDcl  of^  and  aonry  fer»  Laurie ; 
ha  was  foity<fiYe  yaan  old^  hawevef^  and  onft^  thoaa  inco  of  whom  it 
may  safely  be  madietad  tba*  they  will  na^ar  iMrry,  aad  ha  was»  there* 
foitt)  «MeadiB9ly  surprisad  to  aa»  that  Lanaifraaiad  him  by  a  vary  daa{^ 
and  brilliant  blush ;  there  was  also  a  peculiar  timbre  in  her  Toim,  and  %. 
general  agitatioD  of  maimer^  whioh  added  to  tha  hewildetment  of  the 
simpU-haurted  gentlamaiiy  and  all  the  irtiile  the  real  oaHsst  of  iAvn^'a. 
sttbdoad  flwttar,  saaaiii^  ta  observe  nothiog'of  il^  aww  it  idl,  a«d»  after 
his  kind,  draw  not  a  IstSa  pleasara  hook  tha  covert  oontamplation  of  tha 
fhished  cheeks  and  downcast  eyas,  the  jneaning  «f  w^h  he»  waamot  akiw 
to  read. 

**  Da  yoo  neipar  mean  ta  cone  hack  tp  Chadwoad*  Miss  Charkoo?" 
asked  Hans  Carey.  ^*  I  saw  Mr*  CtvirltaD  on  Mnnday,  and  he  aaid  it  waa 
perhaps  better  JPor  fasm  that  yaa  should  heaak  him  gradually  in  to  doing 


without  yott.  By  the  way,  I  aaw^  £nol  in  WUteelifft  this  meaning.  He 
says  he  had  meant  to  go  to  Eeltbaca  to*«day,  but  has  ohan^d  his 
mind.** 

""Yes,"'  interposed  Lady  Lenea,  ''ha  nmtbned  laat  nigl^  that  he 
meant  to  retom  heme  tD«day,  hsit  gentlaman  eha^ga  their  ndnds  qwte. 
as  often  as  ladies,  Mr.  Carey.** 

''  Quite  right  toe,^  pni  in  8&r  Thcunaa,  '<  elaa  yoa  wosdd  quite  isaie  us 
behind.  A  very  eccentric  old  brother  of  mine  nsod  tasay  that^  to  hold 
one's  own  with  a  wowan^  a  man  mnst  eiihsc change  at  oftan  aa  a  weather- 
cook,  or  else  remain  firaa  and  immoyaUe  as  a  rock.  He  satiiac  thought 
the  latter  course  the  best,  as  yon  preserved  your  dignifyf  and  youip 
feminine  opponent,  having  shited  to  all  points  of  the  oompaas,  waa«er^ 
tain  by  the  law  of  rotation  to  come  rannd  io  yenr  sido  at  last^ 

"  If  that  was  Mr.  Lenox  of  Glen-Barra,  it  served  him  qnita  ri^t  .that 
no  woman  eifar  took  pify  on  hia  aolitnda,"  anawesed  Mi,  Caxey.  ^  He 
deserved  his  fate." 

«« He  was  ^tte  satisfied  with  it,  at  least,"  zeplied  Sir  Thomas»  laugh- 
ing; '<  but,  in  my  opinion^  all  young  fisllown  ought  to  many.  The  inde- 
pendence of  an  old  baeheloar'a  life  is,  at  the  ke^  a  dieery»  lonely  sort  of 
thing.     Don't  you  agree  with  me,  Miaa  Chariton  ?'' 

'*  I  have  not  giren  the  subject  auflbsient  eonaideratioa  to  be  abW  to 
answer  yew,''  said  Laura.  **  I  dare  say  IJba  nowwmed  people  havn  aigu-* 
meats  for  their  side  of  the  qnestion.** 

**  Of  course !  One  can  argue  for  anything,  if  one  be  of  a  dispotationa 
turn;  bnt^  in  dns  case^  I  hepe  yea  will  allow  ihU  the  anpporften  of  matri- 
mony have,  and  ought  to  have^  the  best  of  it«'' 

'« Don*!  pkgoe  the  girl,  ^  Thomas,"  said  his  wib^  biMklv.  '<  What 
should  she  know  or  cave  about  eoeh  dungs?  Ton'U  stay  and  dine  with 
us,  Mr.  Carey  ?" 

<»  Thank  you  very  much.    I  cannot  to*day,  aa  my  fiiesids  hoTe  some 

ale  to  dinner,  and,  even  as  it  is,  my  basse  must  do  wooden  to  get  me 
in  time  to  dress." 
"  Whenever  you  can  come  to  us,  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  you,"  returned 
the  lady.     *^  Laura  has  quite  brightened  up  at  sight  of  you.^' 

^*  I  am  ^Bii  to  hear  it,"  replied  Mr.  Cany,  coloaeing.and  smiling  with 
pleasure.  *<  I  fear  I  sheaU  regret  her  baling  left  off  being  a  e£iU»  if 
she  had  also  left  off  the  habit  of  regarding  me  as  her  yeiy  paiticidar 
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friend.    She  always  called  me  so  when  she  was  a  child,"  he  added,  turn- 
ing to  Lady  Lenox,  **  and  I  mean  to  try  and  keep  my  priyilege." 

*'  At  least  till  she  marries,*'  said  her  ladyship.  ^'  Gins  are  apt  to  take 
on  a  set  of  new  friends  then  as  they  take  to  their  new  outfit,  and  the  old 
ones,  like  their  old  drosses  and  bonnets,  are  liable  to  sink  oat  of  memory 
as  they  do  out  of  sight'' 

^*  I  hope  not.  Miss  Charlton,  it  must  be  a  distinct  clause  in  your 
marriage-settlement  that  I  am  to  be  retained  as  your  especial  friend." 

^*  That  you  always  shall  be,  Mr.  Carey.  I  never  was  ashamed  of  say- 
ing that  I  was  rery  fond  of  you,  and  I  have  just  as  little  scruple  about 
making  the  same  declaration  now.  I  never  mean  to  give  up  my  real 
friends,  and  you  are  one  of  the  very  best  I  have  ever  had." 

**  A  frank  and  flattering  declaration !"  observed  Colonel  Home.  ^  I 
hope  you  have  a  suitable  answer  ready,  Carey." 

^*  No,  I  should  grow  sentimental  if  I  triea  to  say  what  I  feel,  and  for 
a  man  of  my  weight  to  take  to  sentiment,  would  be  to  make  himself 
ridiculous;  but  Miss  Charlton  knows  very  well  all  that  I  would  say  if  I 
could,  and  I  shall  take  an  early  opportunity,  when  you  have  gone  away, 
to  come  here,  and,  freed  from  the  fear  of  your  pentflage,  I  shall  have  a 
better  chance  of  expressing  myself  properly.  I  shall  see  you  in  a  week 
or  ten  days,  Home,  and  now  I  must  be  off." 

He  made  his  adieux,  and,  with  many  promises  to  return  in  a  day  or 
two,  he  mounted  and  xode  away. 

**  Where  are  you  going,  Laura?*'  asked  Lady  Lenox,  as  Laura  turned 
to  leave  the  room,  before  the  return  of  Sir  Thomas  and  Colonel  Home, 
who  had  gone  to  see  Mr.  Carey  off.  '^  Please  do  not  allow  Colonel  Home 
to  see  that  he  is  of  so  much  consequence  that  you  dare  not  remain  in  the 
same  room  with  him  for  five  minutes." 

*^  I  was  writing  letters." 

"  Tes,  and  you  have  written  quite  enough.  Three  hours  a  day  are  qmte 
enough  for        " 

She  came  to  a  sudden  stop,  for  the  gentlemen  entered  at  that  moment. 

** Laura!"  she  went  on,  "mj  vases  and  baskets  want  heeh  flowers 
sadly.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  make  a  tour  through  the  greenhouses 
and  gather  some  flowers?  I  shall  have  all  the  things  ready  filled  with 
water  for  you  in  the  little  break&st-room,  and  I  hope  you  will  arrange 
the  flowers  for  me.  You  may  cut  what  you  please,  for  I  have  choeen  my 
time  well.  Jervis  is  gone  afier  some  silver  sand,  so  you  need  not  fear  any 
black  looks." 

She  handed  Laura  a  light  basket  and  pair  of  scissors,  and  glad  of  the 
commission,  the  girl  was  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  it 

Her  ladyship  threw  one  glance  at  Colonel  Home,  who  was  to  all  ap- 
pearance deeply  engrossed  by  some  stereoscopic  slides.  When  he  had 
gone  quite  through  the  collection,  he  looked  suddenly  up  and  met  one 
glance  from  the  keen  grey  eye  of  his  hostess.  He  smiled  a  sad  half 
cynical  smile,  and  walked  to  the  window. 

« My  last  day,"  he  said,  looking  at  his  watch.  *<  Only  five  hours 
left" 

No  reply  from  the  lady,  he  went  on : 

^'  I  suppose  if  I  were  to  attempt  to  tell  you  how  deeply  I  feel  all  your 
kmdness  to  me,  you  would  grow  angry  with  me,  as  you  always  do  on 
such  occasions  r 
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"  I  hope  you  may  not  tiy  me.** 

"  Well,  I  will  not,  but  I  have  been  very  happy.  I  have  had  less  of 
the  feeling  of  advancing  age  on  me  than  I  nave  known  for  years." 

'^  I  cannot  wonder  you  feel  old.  Five  years  short  of  forty  is  a  great 
age  in  these  days,"  said  Lady  Lenox,  ironically. 

<*  That  would  indeed  startle  me,  but  I  want  some. years  of  that  still." 

**  Tes,  but  when  we  were  talking  of  Mr.  Carey  yesterday,  you  said  he 
was  quite  a  settled  old  fellow,  and  Sir  Thomas  says  he  is  five-and-thirty, 
so  that  I  conclude  you  consider  that  a  good  old  age." 

"  But,  my  good  friend,  men  who  have  knocked  about  in  the  world,  and 
who  have  had  no  home,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  are  old  sooner  than 
their  more  fortunate  brethren." 

**  Whose  fault  is  it  that  you  have  no  home  ?" 

"  I  dare  say  you  think  it  my  own  fault ;  but  how  is  a  man  to  many 
on  eight  hundred  a  year,  particularly  when  he  has  got  such  a  place  as 
*  Thomicroft?'  One  scarcely  likes  to  sell  a  property  that  has  been  so 
long  in  the  &mi]y,  but,  to  a  man  of  my  income,  it  is  a  real  misfortune  to 
have  a  standing  reproach  in  the  shape  of  an  uninhabited  country  place 
belonging  to  me." 

"  You  mi^ht  have  married  girls  with  money  many  a  time." 

^*  Fie,  Lady  Lenox  I     Do  you  take  me  for  a  Mormon  ?" 

'^  I  will  reconstruct  my  sentence,  then.  You  have  flirted  outrageously 
with  scores  of  girls.  Some  of  them  have  had  money,  and  you  might 
have  married  one  of  them." 

<'  N — o,"  said  the  colonel,  in  a  slow,  musing  way.  ^'  As  a  rule,  girls 
with  money  are  exceptionable ;  it  is  a  strange  fact,  but  a  fact  all  the 
same,  that  money  as  a  positive  nossession  does  not  agree  with  the  female 
human  animal,  except  in  limited  quantities.  Moneyed  girls  are  so  oflten 
bad  style,  or  positive  frights,  and  I  should  object  to  a  wife  who  was  not 
both  elegant  and  pretty." 

^^I  luLve  known  plenty  of  girls  who  were  rich,  and  pretty,  and 
elegant" 

"  Ah,  you  see,  I  have  not  been  so  fortunate.  I  don't  think  I  ever 
met  one  who  was  all  three." 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Laura  is  not?" 

'^  Pardon  me,  she  is  out  of  the  question.  The  highest  praise  you 
could  give  her  would  not  be  greater  than  I  think  she  merits,  but  she  is  a 
phoenix,  and  she  is  appropriated." 

"  You  best  know  whether  you  have  made  her  more  content  with  her 
lot,  then,  and  it  is  my  opinion  that  she  will  never  be  married  to  young 
Errol.  But  FU  have  no  more  to  do  with  you ;  manage  your  affairs  your 
own  way ;  and  just  now  1*11  go  and  get  all  the  vases  made  ready  for 
Laura,  tor  I  don't  suppose  it  will  be  long  before  she  comes  back." 

She  rose  as  she  spoke  and  hurried  out,  and  the  colonel  smiled  to 
himself. 

<<Dear,  transparent,  match-making  old  woman!"  he  thought,  ''I 
wonder  what  I  shall  do.  In  the  first  place,  I  think  I  shall  go  after  the 
girl ;  I  have  scarcely  seen  her  to-day,  and  I  go  away  to-night." 

With  some  such  thoughts  as  these  he  sauntered  into  the  hall,  took  up 
hb  hat,  and  walked  off  in  the  direction  of  the  greenhouses.  He  found 
Laura  busied  amongst  the  rare  and  beautiful  flowers,  which  were  the 
pride  and  glory  of  Cragsmere;  the  light  basket  she  carried  was  almost 
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fall  of  exquisite  pink-and-white  heaths,  exotic  lerDf »  and  Icfvdj  wsxen 
crtMD J  Mises.  Her  face  wu  turned  froon  the  door  hy  wMch  Colonel 
Home  entered,  md  be  wsf  tlese  to  her  More  eke  eaw  iMn. 

Poor  Lbvf»  I  Svrprise,  pieasore,  jMfplesity,  and,  in  ehmrt,  what  the 
old  novelists  were  wont  to  odl  ^  oontending  emotMns,"  siade  the  cokiar 
come  and  go  on  her  face,  and  her  eyelids  Ml  ovet  hertrouUed  eyes,  and 
Ae  Tunrly  strore  for  acnne  ample  oooUROn-^plact  words  which  should 
dispel  the  awkwndaeai  attendant  on  a  sileoee  which  her  oempaaion 
made  still  more  uncomfortable  by  his  tery  expressive  eye-langvage.  The 
gendaman  was  indeed  an  adept  m  the  ase  of  bra  hoautilul  eyes^  aad  on 
the  strength  of  their  veltBty  softness,  longHSui  orbits,  aod  eweeping 
black  lashes,  had  all  his  life  been  credited  with  a  depth  <£  sentiment  aad 
tenderness  which,  I  regret  to  say,  were  wholly  foreign  to  his  nature. 
Hie  was  by  no  nieaos  an  actively  bad  man ;  he  would  have  knocked  down 
any  enan  who  might  have  been  boki  enough  to  dodbt  fab  honomr,  and  in 
truth  hie  impnkes  were,  for  Ae  most  part,  nobk,  generous,  and  lofty  ; 
but  a  Bed  Indian  also  has  alien  -very  fine  hapulses,  and  the  heathen 
Gveeks  and  Bomans  were  gtandiy  heroic.  I  aad  afraid  that  Colonel 
Home's  good  points  savoured  strongly  of  heathenism;  and  for  the  rest, 
he  loved  himself  so  fondly  that  self-gratifioation  was  his  ttarting^point 
as  well  as  his  goal ;  he  was  not  the  first  either  of  mankind  or  woman- 
kiod  who  has  wtm  a  reputation  for  a  deep  and  tender  natare  by  reason  of 
having  beantifol  eyes,  and  n9w  he  stood  gaxing  at  Laura  with  a  wistfol, 
pleading  expression,  which  almost  brought  tears  into  the  foolish  girl's 
eyas.  In  her  agitation,  ahe  stretehed  forward  for  a  branch  of  datura, 
utterly  i^oring  the  fact  that  she  eould  not  by  any  possibility  reach  it; 
but  the  scissors  were  gently  taken  foom  her  hand,  and  <^  branch,  wkh 
its  dead-^white  scented  bells,  laid  in  her  basket,  and  then  the  basket  itself 
was  set  ott  a  bench,  and  the  colonel  opened  the  oampaigo. 

*^  I  felt  that  I  must  see  you  once  more  alone,"  be  said,  eoftly.  ''  I 
oonld  not  leave  this  place,  where  I  have  been  so  blindly,  so  madly  happy, 

without  once  again  telling  you  that ^but,  Laura,  you  know,  yoar  heait 

acittst  tall  you  what  I  wonid  say,  but  perhaps  had  better  leave  unsaid. 
You  belong  to  another"  (quite  as  well  if  you  hid  thought  of  that  earlier, 
Colonel  Home),  *'and  regrets  are  vain  and  useless." 

Laura  was  trembliag  so  that  she  could  acaroely  staad,  there  was  a  mbt 
before  her  eyes,  a  rushing  noise  in  her  ears,  and  her  aaiserable  agitation 
was  so  apparent  that  even  the  colonel,  esxperienoed  as  he  was  in  such 
seenes,  and  wonderfoUy  aaaster  of  himself,  felt  rsally  sorry  for  her.  She 
triad  in  v»in  to  oounnaad  her  voice,  but  the  very  ooasciousness  she  folt 
that  her  rapidly-ehMiging  colour  and  visible  trembling  were  betraying 
her,  only  added  to  her  confosioa.  Her  eompanion  paused  lor  a  moment, 
and  then  went  on  : 

'^  Will  you  not  say  one  wtord  to  me,  Laura  P     Say  that  you  will  not 
think  unkindly  of  me,  that  you  forgive  me ;  that,  and  the  knowledge  thftf. 
you  at  least  ans  happy,  will  teaah  mm  to  beat  my  lonely  lot  as  besi 
may.*' 

Laura  made  a  great  effort,  and  managed  to  raise  her  eyes.  In  i 
miaate  or  two  she  found  voice  to^peak^  and  her  dear  sense  of  right  an( 
womaaly  instinct  lent  her  fitting  wovda. 

**  You  must  not  apeak  to  me  in  this  way,  Cokmel  Home.  I  have 
nothing  to  forgive,  nor  diail  I  eyw  tUnk  ankiaiUy  of  you." 
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The  eolooel  was  MtW  thrown  back  by  this  tpetch,  whieh  bespoke 
«ittch  more  eelf-eomtoaBd  tkan  lie  had  «njr  reeion  to  espeot ;  but  being 
a  matter  of  the  art  of  fence,  he  was  reeoUed  to  xMMtn  in  the  aeeendant, 
and  repliedy  in  hie  low  tad  voice : 

<<  Thank  you  a  theoiand  times;  I  shall  at  least  have  the  coafort  of 
£seling  tbat>  whatever  may  be  my  own  misery,  I  ehall  not  need  to  re- 
pvoach- myself  lor  having  east  even  a  passing  shadow  over  y^evr  life.  It 
is  not  probable  that  we  shall  ever  meet  agaio  in  this  woild;  but  yisa 
shall  never  be  forgotten  while  I  have  memory  to  remember  anything. 
And  BOW,  will  you  not  giv^  me  yo«r  hand  ?  Our  xeai  fiuvwell  is  here. 
When  I  next  see  you,  it  -will  be  in  the  ^resenee  of  othersi  and  I  felt  that 
I  oould  not  bear  to  say  good*bye  to  you  merely  as  I  did  to  the  Test.^* 

Laura  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  hM  out  her  eold  trambHnghmid, 
whieh  her  eompanion  took  and  held  in  both  his  own.  His  voice  was 
little  more  thaa  a  whisper,  as  he  said : 

<<  Oh,  if  we  had  but  met  earlier  T' 

And  what  more  he  might  have  said  or  done  must  be  left  to  eonjeotwe, 
for  just  then  a  door  <meoed  a  few  paces  from  them,  and  Arthur  Errol, 
with  a  flashed  fine  and  angry  eyes,  entered  on  the  seene. 

What  a  sight  for  a  jesleus  lover  I  Lama's  bond  was  still  held  in  both 
those  of  her  aompanion,  and,  from  her  burning  ebeeks  and  visible  agita- 
tion, the  eobieot-matter  of  the  convessation  was  indioated  with  tolerable 
correctness.  Arthur  paused  for  a  seeond  or  two.  Colonel  Hiome  looked 
full  at  him  with  a  most  provokingly  satisfied  espxessioii,  and  then 
qaiokly  taking  the  flower-basket  from  the  bench,  he  said: 

<'  Your  basket  is  quite  fiiUnow ;  I  shall  earry  it  to  the  break&st^room 
for  yoa.     How  do  yo«  do,  Mr.  Errol  ?" 

Arthur  took  no  notiee  of  the  friendly  ioquiiy,  but  strode  towards 
Laura,  saying,  in  his  severest  manner : 

"  I  wish  to  speak  to  you  alone,  Laura ;  can  yoa  spare  me  a  lisw 
minutes  r' 

"  Certainly/'  she  faltered. 

"  As  Mr.  Errol  is  pleased  to  forget  the  manners  usual  in  oar  eircle. 
Miss  Charlton,  I  address  myself  to  you,  when  I  say  that  I  am  going 
into  the  house,  so  that  yon  need  not  be  espoeed  to  the  ram,  whieh  is 
just  beginning." 

Arthur  had  taken  Lauza'a  arm  in  his,  and  was  opening  the  greenbonae- 
door  as  the  oc^nel  spoke^  and,  before  Laura  toxid  answer,  Home  had 
passed  through  the  doorway,  and  was  eeen  going  toiMDrds  the  koase. 


CHAPTEB  Yin. 

A  scara.airD  its  ooNsaqmSNcaa 

Fob  some  minutes  after  they  had  been  left  alone,  Arthur  said  no  word 
to  Laura.  Then,  abruptly  turning  to  her,  "  You  thoi:^ht  I  was  gone, 
Laura?" 

«  Yes,"  she  said. 

''  I  meant  to  have  been  away  this  morning;  but  when  a  man^s  whole 
happiness  hangs  on  one  event,  lie  does  not  like  to  throw  away  his  chance 
without  making  every  possible  effort  to  keep  it,  so  I  deferred  my  going 
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until  I  should  haye  seen  you  again.  I  was  directed  here  to  you ;  and  I 
was  for  a  Tcry  short  time  outside  that  door  before  I  came  in.  You  may 
think  me  disnonourable  if  you  will,  but  I  did  not  wilfully  play  the  spy 
on  you.  Any  man  seeing  his  plighted  wife,  as  I  saw  yon  just  then^ 
must  have  felt  as  I  did — ^too  mueti  shocked  and  distressed  to  be  complete 
master  of  his  actions."  He  paused  for  a  minute,  and  then  went  on : 
*'  Have  you  nothing  to  say  to  me  ?  No  excuse  to  offer  ?  True,  pure, 
blameless,  as  I  have  believed  you,  are  you  so  utterly  heartless  as  not  even 
to  msh,  to  lessen  the  pain  you  have  caused  me?** 

Laura  released  her  arm  from  his,  and,  taking  her  place  on  a  rustic 
chair,  passed  her  shaking  hands  over  her  face,  with  such  a  helpless  be- 
wildered misery  in  her  eyes,  that  any  one  but  an  angry  lover  must  have 
pitied  her.  But  Arthur  was  too  fiill  of  his  own  sorrow  to  feel  much  com- 
passion for  hers.  Weak  natures  are  generally  the  hardest  when  stung 
by  tiieir  own  pain.  I  had  rather  have  any  one  for  my  judge  than  a  good, 
feeble-natured  man,  whom  I  had  hurt  or  injured.  And  Arthur  was  in 
his  least  placable  mood  just  now ;  he  aporoached  Laura  again. 

*'  Will  you  not  speak  to  me  ?"  he  said.  **  Is  it  nothing  to  you  that  I 
have  wasted  all  my  love  on  you,  and  you  took  it,  and  weloomed  it,  till  you 
tired  of  it  and  me;  and  then  the  first  roue  that  comes  in  your  way,  you 
admit  attentions  and  familiarities  from  him,  which  would  never  have  been 
offered  to  you  had  you  remembered  what  was  due  to  yourself  and  me. 
Oh,  Laura!  how  I  have  been  deceived  in  you  t" 

**Tou  are  very  hard  to  me,  Arthur,*'  she  said,  raising  her  hot  tearless 
eyes  to  his  face.  **  I  feel  myself  veiy  culpable ;  but  it  was  in  pledging 
myself  to  you  when  I  little  estimated  the  real  importance  of  what  I  was 
doing,  and  even  since  then,  when  I  knew  that  my  affection  for  you  was 
very  different  firom  the  love  of  a  woman  for  the  man  she  was  about  to 
marry,  I  deeply  blame  myself  that  I  did  not  at  once  tell  ;^ou  of  my 
doubts  and  troubles." 

"  Why  did  you  not  P  And  when  did  this  opportune  knowledge  first 
break  on  your  mind  ?  I  presume  that  Colonel  Home's  teaching  has  had 
something  to  do  with  your  enlightenment.*' 

''  Tou  are  very  wrong  to  insult  me,  Arthur;  be  as  harsh  to  me  as  you 
please,  I  have  in  some  measure  deserved  it,  but  yon  can  have  no  right  to 
couple  Colonel  Home's  name  with  mine.  I  sua  nothing  to  you,  because 
,  I  felt  so  strong  and  deep  an  affection  for  you,  that  I  was  unwilling  to 
pain  you,  and  I  hoped  ttiat  I  might  get  back  to  the  old  state  of  content; 
but  I  now  know  how  wrong  I  have  been." 

'*  Tell  me  the  truth ;  say  at  once  that  I  have  lost  your  love." 

"  You  have  lost  nothing  you  ever  had,  Arthur ;  my  fselings  towards 
you  are  quite  unchanged." 

**  Do  not  try  to  deceive  me ;  that  villain  has  stolen  your  heait  from  me." 

*'  No^  no !"  she  cried ;  ^*  you  are  as  dear  to  me  as  yon  ever  were — 
dearer,  perhaps,  for  I  know  that  I  have  made  you  suffer,  and  that  is  no 
slight  punishment  to  me ;  but  is  it  not  better  that  I  should  know  my  c* 
feelings  now,  than  later  ?    How  could  I  become  your  wife  with  a  lie 
my  lips  and  in  my  thoughts  ?     You  are  far  too  good  for  me.    I  air 
weak  and  erring,  and  so  very  miserable." 

"  You  would  never  have  found  out  that  I  was  not  enough  for  71 
happiness  had  you  not  been  helped  to  the  knowledge.     I  know  whon 
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• 

hare  to  tKank.     Why  did  you  not  discover  ail  thia  before  my  life  was 
bound  up  in  you  ?     Why  did  you  not  ?"  he  asked,  fiercely. 

**  Pray  do  not,  Arthur ;  you  frighten  me.  I  was  but  a  child  in  such 
things,  and  I  said  whatever  I  thought  would  please  you  and  your 
mother.     Oh !  what  will  she  think  of  me  ?" 

"What  indeed!  And  how  shall  I  tell  her?  One  thing  more  you 
must  answer  me.  I  have  a  right  to  know  if  you  are  pledged  to  that 
man?" 

"  Indeed  I  am  not,  nor  has  he  ever  asked  me  to  become  so." 

'^  And  for  the  chimera  of  his  idle  flatteries  and  unmeaning  flirtation 
you  cast  me  off?" 

**  I  do  not  cast  you  off,  Arthur ;  but  I  do  owe  you  the  truth,  and  you 
shall  have  it.  If  it  had  been  merely  a  question  of  my  own  unhappiness, 
you  should  never  have  known  that  I  was  less  satisfied  with  my  lot  than  I 
had  at  first  been.  I  would  have  sacrificed  myself  for  your  sake  and  your 
mother's,  for  I  well  know  that  what  pains  you  must  deeply  wound  her ; 
but  I  felt  that  no  good  or  happiness  could  come  from  a  love  founded  on 
deception,  and  you  would  very  soon  have  found  out  that  I  had  betrayed 
you.  If  it  be  any  comfort  to  you  to  know  that  I  am  as  miserable  as  you, 
you  may  be  assured  of  it." 

"  Oh !  you  can  have  no  cause  for  misery.  Your  new  lover  has,  per- 
haps, not  yet  explicitly  declared  himself;  but  from  what  I  saw,  as  I  came 
in,  I  should  judge  that  not  even  he,  well  used  as  he  is  to  casual  and 
ephemeral  love-making,  cannot  in  honour  leave  you  long  in  doubt." 

''Tou  are  very  cruel,  Arthur;  and  I  would  not  bear  such  insinuations, 
did  I  not  know  that  I  have  injured  you." 

"  Injured  me,  indeed !  But,  Laura,  you  will  sorely  repent  this  ;  in- 
stinct rarely  deceives  us  when  we  love.  You  will  marry  that  man ;  but 
he  is  a  selfish,  heartless  wreteh,  who  will  never  make  you  happy.  Some 
day  you  will  know  how  to  judge  between  us ;  for  a  time  you  may,  per- 
haps, think  yourself  sufficient  for  that  world-worn  heart;  but  not  for 
long.  Laura,  I  have  never  loved  any  woman  but  you,  and  I  am  sure  I 
shall  never  love  another.  Is  there  no  chance  that  I  may  win  you  back 
again  ?     Cannot  my  devotion  hope  for  some  little  return  ?" 

"It  is  wholly  useless,  Arthur,  to  hope  for  the  return  you  desire.  I 
almost  could  wish  that  my  eyes  had  never  been  opened,  but  having  been 
80,  I  cannot  do  otherwise  than  as  I  now  do." 

"  And  that  is " 

"  And  that  is  to  toll  you  that  never  man  had  a  truer  or  fonder  friend 
than  I  would  be  to  you,  if  you  would  but  let  me.  More  than  this  I 
cannot  give  you." 

"  And  that  I  will  not  take  from  you.  You  must  know  it  is  an  idle 
mockery  to  offer  me  your  friendship,  when  I  was  sure  of  your  love,  as 
sure  as  I  was  of  heaven.  No ;  your  heart  is  gone  horn  me,  let  the  rest 
go  with  it.  God  knows  I  wish  for  your  happiness,  Laura,  but— — 
Well,  it  is  all  over  now — all,  and  I  hope  we  may  never  meet  again !" 

"Do  not  say  so,  Arthur;  oh,  do  not  quite  give  me  up!  If  I  have 
altogether  lost  your  regard  and  esteem,  I  have  lost  some  of  the  best 
things  of  my  former  life.  Can  you  not  have  some  pity  for  me,  for 
indeed  I  am  very  wretohed  ?  I  own  my  great  bultiness,  but  I  was  so 
young  and  ignorant !" 

VOL.  LIZ.  2  s 
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**I  do  pity  you  from  my  heart;  but,  Laura,  you  have  done  me  a  grave 
injury,  and  the  wound  will  not  soon  heal,  if  indeed  it  should  ever  do  so. 
I  cannot  now  think  or  speak  calmly,  and  I  had  best  go  away ;  to  stay 
any  longer  would  but  pain  myself  and  you.  Good-bye,  Laura.  I  never 
thought  to  leave  you  thus.  I  would  say  that  I  forgive  you,  but— oh  ! 
I  cannot — ^I  cannot,'* 

And  here  his  forced  composure  utterly  broke  down. 

Poor  wretched  Laura !  At  that  moment  had  Arthur,  instead  of  re- 
signing her,  but  pleaded  his  cause  with  sufficient  energy,  it  is  possible 
that  she  might  have  yielded  to  his  grief;  yes,  she  might,  although  her 
after-thoughts  might  have  bitterly  punished  such  weakness.  But  Arthur 
was  of  a  temperament  to  lie  down  under  the  blows  which  fate  might  deal 
him,  and  he  was  not  of  those  who  would  hold  a  debtor  to  the  letter  of 
the  bond,  when  the  spirit  in  which  It  had  been  executed  had  passed  away. 
No,  he  caught  Laura  to  his  heart,  held  her  there  for  an  instant,  gave  one 
long  look  at  her  face,  and  went  away. 

The  rain  had  ceased,  and  the  afternoon  sun  shone  out  through  the 
breaking  clouds.  As  Arthur  crossed  the  lawn,  on  his  way  to  the  stables, 
he  was  met  by  Lady  Lenox,  who  stopped  him. 

<'  Will  you  not  stay  and  dine  with  us,  Mr.  Errol  ?" 

"  Thank  you  very  much ;  no,  I  cannot  to-day.  You  will  not  think 
me  very  rude,  Lady  Lenox,  but  I  am  going  away  directly.  Pray  excuse 
me;  you  will  understand  it  all  by-aud-by." 

**  Well !  I  see  you  wish  to  be  gone  ;  I  will  not  keep  you  against  your 
will ;  but  remember,  we  shall  always  be  very  glad  to  see  you.'* 

**  Thanks !  If  I  should  be  in  this  neighbourhood  again — but,,  indeed, 
it  is  not  probable.     I  think  this  is  a  final  good-bye,  Lady  Lenox." 

"  I  hope  not.     Good-bye,  then  !'* 

And  so  Arthur  went.  Pending  his  intervfew  with  Laura,  there  had 
been  a  conversation  between  Lady  Lenox  and  Colonel  Home.  The 
latter  had  entered  the  breakfast-room  carrying  his  basket  of  flowers,  and 
he  there  found  his  hostess  arranging  an  army  of  baskets,  vases,  and 
flower-glasses. 

"  Oh !  you  are  there,  are  you  ?'*  she  said. 

«*  Yes,  I  am  here." 

"  And  whence  have  you  come  ?** 

"  I  have  been  in  the  arched  greenhouse." 

«  With  Miss  Charlton  ?" 

•«  Yes,  with  Miss  Charlton.** 

*^  Oh  !  do  you  know  that  Mr.  Errol  has  come,  and  has  been  sent  out 
there  to  his  lady-love  ?" 

**  I  saw  and  spoke  to  him,  but  he  had  not  the  civility  to  answer  me,  an 
in-bred  muff  I** 

"  Poor  fellow  I   It  is  not  easy  for  people  who  take  things  in  earnest  to 
command  their  good  breeding  when  they  see  matters  going  so  v& 
wrong  with  them.** 

**  In  what  way  do  yon  mean  ?** 

**  No  matter ;  we  shall  see.     What  did  you  my  to  Mr.  Errol  ?"* 

*'  I  asked  him  how  he  did  in  my  very  best  manner,  and  he  thought  1 
to  be  rude  and  sulky.* 

"  How  very  extraordinary  !     I  always  thought  him  especially  polite 

"Not  to  me." 
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*'  There  may  be  reasons  for  tha^  hofwever.  In  what  state  of  mind  di<^ 
you  and  he  part?" 

**  I  assure  yon  I  do  not  trouble  myself  about  his  state,  aiod  of  my  own 
you  can  judge,  seeing  that  i  have  but  just  left  him.** 

The  old  lady  glanced  quickly  up  at  his  face,  and  as  he  met  her  bright 
eyes  he  smiled  a  half  smiie. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  it  is  a  vfery  pretty  quarrel  as  it  stands  !  I  am  quite 
8«re  the  young  fellow  would  cheerAilly  assist  at  my  obsequies,  and  I  con- 
few  i  thkik  ham  an  insufferable  puppy.^ 

"  Very  good !  You  are  quits,  then.  But  pray  have  you  condescended 
to  think  of  the  probable  result  of  all  this  ?  I  cam  tell  you,  I  am  by  no 
ffveans  easy  as  to  my  share  in  it,  and  I  shall  never  ft>rgtv«  myself  if  my 
dear  sweet  little  Laura  should  get  into  trouble  between  you.^ 

•♦  Now,  my  lady,  have  you  not  disliked  that  Errel  from  the  first  ?** 

^^  I  did  dislike  him  at  first,  but  I  fancy  he  was  better  than  I  thought 
him ;  at  all  events,  I  had  no  right  taaet  the  Deus  ex  machinA^  and  I  am 
sorry  I  allowed  myself  tor  be  led  away  by  my  regard  for  you." 

'^'Pray  repent  nothing  you  have  done  or  hoped  in  my  behalf.  I  hope 
I  i^all  never  disappoint  you." 

**'  I  hope  not — ^I  do  hope  not  !'*  Then,  aJiter  a  long  pause,  •*  I  think 
I  shall  get  my  over-shoes  on,  and  go  and  see  after  that  poor  girl.'* 

**  Do !  And,  Lady  Lenox,  if  you  can  manage  to  l^t  me  have  five 
minutes  alone  with  her,  I  shall  be  much  obliged." 

She  nodded  her  queer  old  head,  and  left  him.  When  she  had  seen 
poor  Arthur  ride  quickly  away,  she  entered  the  greediouse,  where 
Latflra,  as  soon  as  she  saw  her,  rose,  and  pretended  to  busy  herself  in 
twining  the  young  shoots  of  a  wax-plant  into  the  wire  trelKs-work  which 
supported  it  The  old  lady  ignored  all  evidence  of  her  young  friend's 
agitation. 

^I  am  coming  io  see  after  y<nty  Laura,"  she  said.  '^I  have  every- 
thing ready  for  you,  and  if  you  do  not  come  the  flowers  will  suffer.  Sir 
Thomas  will  always  keep  a  fire  in  that  room,  and'  the  air  is  so  very  close 
and  warm  there,  especially  to-day,  for  I  am  sure  there  is  thunder  at 
hand." 

"  I  dare  say  there  may  be ;  it  is  so  sultry,"  answered  Laura. 

^  Come,  then,  my  dear.  If  the  ram  oomes  on  again  before  we  get  in, 
we  shall  be  prisoners  here  till  dinner-time." 

''  I  am  ready,"  said  Laura.  • 

And  she  followed  Lady  Lenox  into  the  open  air,  where  the  heavy 
scent  of  the  beds  of  heliotrope,  steeped  in  the  warm  rain,  rose,  mingled 
with  the  odours  of  verbena  and  nugnonette. 

'^  What  a  delicious  perftime  1**  said  die  old  lady.  *^  Let  us  make  a  tour 
of  those  pelargonium  beds ;  they  are  in  great  beauty  just  now,  late  as  it 
is.  But  Jervis  !s  so  very  careftil!  I  do  thmfc  we  have  the  very  best 
gardener  in  the  county  !** 

**  To  judge  by  results,  I  think  you  have,"  replied  Launi. 

Lady  Lenox  wished  to  give  Laura  time  to  become  calm,  and  prolonged 
her  inspection  of  the  flower-beds  for  several  minutes,  talking  incessantly 
all  the  time ;  then  she  began  slowly  to  walk  towards  the  house. 

^'^  You  will  put  only  white  flowers  and  drooping  branches  of  maiden- 
hair fern  in  the  tall  scarlet  tase,  my  dear,  and  in  the  white  vases  I 
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should  like  those  golden-yellow  calceolarias  and  red  geraniums,  with  not 
many  white  hlossoms  among  them,  and  what  foliage  you  please.  You 
can  follow  your  own  fancy  with  the  rest ;  hut  those  three  vases  are  my 
especial  pets.     Now,  change  your  hoots  at  once." 

Laura  went  slowly  up  the  staircase,  and  her  ladyship  went  on  into  the 
breakfast-room;  Colonel  Home  was  standing  leaning  against  the  mantel- 
piece. 

"  Poor  little  things !"  said  the  old  lady.  "  I  suspect  it  is  all  over,  but 
I  cannot  tell,  for  I  fancy  she  would  look  more  relieved  if  she  were  quite 
free."  . 

Colonel  Home  did  not  answer ;  indeed,  he  had  but  a  very  vague  con- 
sciousness of  what  she  said,  for  the  truth  was,  that  his  private  refiections 
were  far  from  comfortable.  He  had  by  qo  means  contemplated  anything 
more  serious  than  a  passe  temps  when  he  began  his  attentions  to  Laura ; 
it  had  always  been  his  habit  to  endeavour  to  make  himself  first  with  any 
woman  into  whose  society  he  might  happen  to  be  thrown,  and  the  fact  of 
Laura's  pre-engagement  had  added  a  piquancy  to  the  amusement,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  seemed  to  guarantee  that  he  should  be  safe  from  any 
ulterior  consequences.  But  he  bad  gone  too  far,  and  could  scarcely 
understand  how  it  was  tha£  this  unformed  innocent  girl  had  contrived  to 
inspire  him  with  what  he  called  love. 

"  The  girl  is  a  sweet  creature,  certainly,"  he  thought — "  a  million 
times  too  good  for  that  milksop ;  and  if  (as  I  am  pretty  certain)  she  cares 
nothing  for  him,  I  have  done  them  both  good  service  by  being  the  means 
of  separa^ng  them.  And  if  a  man  were  bound  to  marry  every  woman 
with  whom  he  has  a  tender  flirtation,  he  might  go  to  the  City  of  the 
Saints  at  once.  A  man  at  my  time  of  life,  too  !  and  one  who  has  gone 
through  so  much  of  this  sort  of  thing !  I  know  quite  well  I  am  going 
to  make  a  fool  of  myself,  and  that  I  shall  be  sorry  for  it  as  soon  as  it  is 

done.     I  don't  think  I  will  have  anything  to  do  with  it,  and  yet 1 

know  very  well  she  loves  me,  and  in  a  few  years,  with  a  little  knowledge 
of  the  world,  and  a  slight  spice  of  self-possession,  she  will  be  a  ynh  of 
whom  any  man  might  be  proud.  I  must  marry  some  day,  and  I  dare  say 
she  will  suit  me  very  well.  In  fact,  I  suppose  I  am  in  love,  although  I 
thought  that  too  old  a  joke  to  be  revived.  But  for  that  old  woman,  I 
should  not  do  it,  however.  Still  I  am  a  free  man,  and  a  man  of  honour, 
and,  on  my  word,  I  don't  very  well  see  how  I  can  get  out  of  it.  I  wish 
I  had  never  come  here.  I  don't  think  the  life  of  a  Benedict  will  suit  me 
at  all.  Here  she  comes!  I  think  I  shall  let  her  give. me  the  clue.  I 
will  try  to  do  nothing  rashly.^ 

Thus  far  bis  thoughts ;  tnen  aloud : 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  What  were  you  saying?  Oh  yes,  decidedly ! 
I  am  quite  sure  it  will  thunder  this  afternoon." 

As  he  was  saying  these  words,  Laura  came  in.     Sh%  hesitated  a  little 
when  she  saw  him,  but,  controlling  her  first  impulse,  which  was  in  fav. 
of  instant  retreat,  she  advanced  to  the  table,  and^  seating  herself  ber 
Lady  Lenox,  began  to  arrange  the  flowers. 

The  old  lady  talked  volubly  on,  sometimes  to  Laura  and  sometime' 
the  colonel.     At  last  she  started  up,  exclaimbg, 

**  My  goodness  I  if  that  is  not  enough  to  provoke  a  saint,  especif 
when  tne  saint  wants  any  quantity  of  sherry  for  her  cook,  and  has  go 
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vagrant  husband  who  goes  strolling  about  with  his  hat  on  the  back  of  his 
head  and  the  cellar-key  in  his  pocket.  Just  you  look  at  him,  Laura,  I 
have  had  scouts  out  looking  for  him  this  hour,  and  here  he  comes  with 
one  of  them  behind  him,  and  he  walking  as  leisurely  as  though  dinner- 
time were  postponed  till  to-morrow  morning." 

With  these  words  she  darted  like  a  rocket  through  the  glass-door, 
which  opened  on  the  back  lawn,  and  went  to  meet  her  recreant  lord, 
taking  good  care,  however,  to  close  the  door  when  she  went  out. 

Laura  wished  herself  anywhere  but  where  she  was.  The  silence  which 
followed  the  departure  of  Lady  Lenox  was  only  broken  by  the  ticking  of 
the  French  clock  on  the  mantelpiece.  Colonel  Home's  eyes  were  fixed 
on  Laura,  and,  although  she  had  not  once  looked  up,  she  felt  that  they 
were  so. 

She  presently  heard  him  walk  across  the  room,  and  knew  that  he  was 
standing  beside  her  chair.  The  next  moment  he  had  taken  her  hand  in 
his,  and  was  bending  over  her. 

"  Laura !"  he  said,  "  I  can  bear  this  no  longer.  I  know  that  you  are 
as  miserable  as  myself.  You  must  know  tliat  I  love  you.  If  you  have 
not  known  it  already,  I  tell  you  so  now,  and  I  cannot  leave  this  without 
knowing  what  I  have  to  hope  or  fear.** 

*'  Please  say  no  more,"  she  answered.     **  I  cannot  listen  to  you." 

"  And  why  not?  You  are  certainly  suffering  from  great  distress  of 
mind,  and  I  much  fear  that  I  have  unconsciously  placed  you  more  than 
once  in  a  painful  position.  Have  you  freed  yourself  from  your  engage- 
ment to  Mr.  Enrol  ?  Thus  much  I  will  know.  Will  you  not  answer  me, 
Laura  ?  Nay,  if  not  in  words,  let  your  hand  remain  in  mine,  if  you  have 
released  yonnelf." 

Her  hand  lay  passive  in  his. 

'*  Ah !  I  thought,  I  hoped  so,"  he  said.  "  Then,  Laura,  dearest,  my 
fate  is  in  your  hands,  and  remember  that  I  never  either  could,  or  would, 
bear  suspense." 

<<  I  cannot  bear  this  now,"  she  faltered  ;  '<  it  is  so  callous  and  unkind 
of  me  to  even  listen  to  such  words,  when  I  have  just  parted  with  one 
whom  I  have  treated  so  badly." 

"  Is  that  all  the  cause  you  have  for  hesitating?  My  own  Laura  I  you 
are  my  own.  Be  just.  If  in  consideration  for  his  unhappiness  you  re- 
fuse to  hear  me,  think  of  my  suffering,  and — shall  you  be  quite  at  peace 
yomrself  ?  He  could  never  nave  loved  you  as  I  do.  A  weak,  good  sort 
of  jealous,  captious  boy,  he  must,  of  course,  feel  your  loss  deeply.  I  have 
no  doubt  he  thinks  that  death  only  can  end  his  anguish  ;  but  his  is  not 
the  nature  to  feel  very  acutely,  nor  would  it  be  natural  at  his 
age.  You  shall  say  one  word  to  me,  Laura.  Can  you,  will  you,  be  my 
very  own  ?** 

Whether  Laura  spoke  or  implied  the  necessary  word,  I  cannot  tell ; 
but,  however  she  managed  it,  her  lover,  by  his  subsequent  conduct, 
evidently  showed  that  he  had  no  doubt  as  to  her  feelings.  Half  an  hour 
later,  with  her  face  hidden  on  his  shoulder,' she  murmured, 

**  I  hate  myself  for  being  so  very  happy ;  but,  indeed,  I  cannot  help 
it" 

''  No  more  of  that,  my  darling,"  he  answered  ;  **  it  will  be  my  turn  to 
be  jealous  if  you  waste  so  much  pity  on  your  discarded  swain.     It  was  a 
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stupid,  ohildiah  affair  from  fint  to  hat,  «Ad  is  not  worth  a  thov^giit;  he 
will  he  quite  aa  much  in  love  with  some  otlier  girl  six.  moaths  hence  as 
he  now  fancies  himself  with  you.     I  know  the  genus  toleiahly  welL" 

Some  further  oonversatioo,  not  generally  iateresttog,  then  took  phtoe, 
and  the  tete-^-tete  was  only  interrupted  by  a  discreet  tap  at  the  door,  fol- 
lowed by  the  entranoe  of  Lsdy  Leaox.  One  of  her  shrewd  looks  at 
Laura's  cHmsoned  cheeks  was  quite  enough  to  tell  her  the  state  of  the 
case,  even  had  the  protracted  interview  not  sufficiently  enlightened  her. 

"  Colonel  Home,"  she  said^  ^*  are  you  aware  that  we  dine  in  twenty 
minutes  P — and  that  the  caxriage  will  be  at  the  door  to  take  you  to  toe 
station  in  an  hour  and  a  half? 

"  I  shall  Bot  go  to-nighl^"  he  answered,  with  a  smile.  ^  And  here  is 
my  reason  for  staying."     And  he  passed  his  arm  round  Laura's  waist 

"  Oh !"  quoth  the  old  lady,  ''  I  thought  as  much.  Well  1  I  congra- 
tulate you  bothy  and  if  you  da  not  be  good  to  each  otlier,  and  end 
happily,  I  shall  never  forgive  myself,  for  I  did  wish  for  this."  She  kissed 
Laura  as  she  spoke,  and  then  damped  Colonel  Home's  hand.  *^  Go 
and  make  your  hair  decent,  Laura,  I  never  saw  it  so  untidy ;  and  you 
remember,  Sir  Thomas  is  not  to  be  kept  waiting  for  his  dinner." 

Laura  vanished  in  a  moment,  and  the  colonel  only  remained  to  say, 
'^  Are  you  satisfied  now  ?" 

"  Yes,  quite,  botli  for  you  and  her." 

"  Indeed,  I  think  I  ought  to  be  happy,"  said  the  coloneL 

"  Ought  to  be  ;  are  you  not  so,  then  ?" 

'^  Oh  yes ;  I  shall  do  very  well  Now  don't  look  so  angry — I  only 
wanted  to  make  you  angry;  she  is  a  dear,  soft-hearted,  tender  littLs 
creature,  and  she  will  suit  me  exactly.  You  shall  find  that  I  shall  be 
dressed  in  fifteen  minutes."     And  then  he,  too,  went 

He  had  done  what  he  felt  bound  to  do,  atul  was  the  accepted  lover  of 
a  girl  whom  he  did  love,  according  to  the  capacity  thsft  wae  in  him ;  but 
he  had  been  far  happier  that  night  had  he  been  fettered  by  no  engliga- 
ment,  lor  he  was  of  a  temperament  to  value  more  highly  tluit  which  was 
unattainable  than  that  which  was  securely  his  own.  He  knew  but  Utile 
of  that  feeling  wliich  makes  the  heart  we  have  won  tenfold  more  preciooB 
in  our  eyes,  merely  because  it  is  our  own,  and  I  regret  to  say  tha^  as  he 
attired  himself  he  thought  he  was  little  better  than  a  fool  to  have  to 
entirely  committed  himself;  with  his  reflections  mingled  many  tfaoi^hta 
of  how  the  news  of  his  engagement  would  affect  sundry  high-bied 
maidens,  wives,  and  widows.  But  I  must  own  that  he  alwaya  ended  lus 
meditations  by  assurifig  himself  tlmt  Laura  was  indeed  a  '^  sweet  inno- 
cent things  and  devotedly  attached  to  him."  As  £ot  her,  had  it  not  been 
for  her  thoughts  of  Artlmr  and  his  mother,  she  would  have  been  too 
happy :  she  saw  only  the  golden  head  of  her  idol,  his  feet  of  day  were 
hidden  by  the  halo  of  her  love.  I  do  not  pretend  to  excuse  bar  fickle- 
ness, if  &:kleness  it  were  ;  I  but  chronicle  her  feelings,  aad  her  destiny 
—-such  women  soon  wear  themselves  out,  you  see  they  feel  everythij^ 
so  strongly.  And  if  they  have  some  few  hours  in  their  lives  of  happi- 
ness so  keen  as  to  be  akin  to  pain,  their  suffering,  when  in  aorroWf  sinks 
them  to  such  abysses  of  despair,  as  more  equable  natures  can  scarcel 
imagine  ;  and  who  shall  say  if  the  duck  on  the  farm-yard  pond»  or  tl 
wild  bird  of  the  fbrest,  is  the  happier  ?^ 
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ABOUT  BAfiDOLPH'S  BOND  AND  DUMBLETON'S 
DBMUB. 

a  cits  fbom  shakbfsajtk. 

By  Fbakcis  Jacox. 

Exceeding  wroth  was  Sir  John  Falstaff  when  Master  Dumbleton,  <<  a 
rascally  yea-forsooth  knave"  of  a  draper,  demurred  at  supplying  the  fat 
knight  with  satin  for  his  short  cloak,  and  slops.  He  knew  Sir  John  of 
old ;  and  was  loth  to  part  with  the  goods  until  he  should  see  the  colour 
of  Sir  John's  money.  Now  ready  money  was  not  at  all  in  FalstafTs  line 
of  business ;  not  improbably  it  was  from  him  that  Ancient  Pistol  borrowed, 
stole,  or  conveyed  the  heroic  maxim,  that  base  is  the  slave  who  pays. 
What  Falstaff  was  ready  to  give,  in  return  for  the  desiderated  length  dt 
satin,  was  his  bond.  He  accordingly  instructed  his  page,  on  sending  him' 
to  Dumbleton's  shop,  to  offer  his  bond  for  the  goods.  What  more  would 
or  could  that  cormorant  of  a  shopkeeper  require  ?  However,  to  provide 
against  any  such  insulting  contingency,  the  page  was  further  instructed 
to  back  Sir  John  FalstafF's  bond  by  another — that  of  Bardolph.  This 
would  be  making  assurance  doubly  sure  ;  and  the  page  wonld  succeed  in 
securing  the  aatin,  of  course. 

But  the  best-laid  plans  of  men,  as  of  mice,  go  oft  awry ;  and  the  page 
had  to  come  back  from  the  shop  re  tnfecta.  Whereupon  the  following 
dialogue  occurred  between  him  and  his  master : 

I'aUtaff,  What  said  Master  Dombleton  about  the  satin  for  my  short  cloak, 
aadalopsP 

J^age.  He  said.  Sir,  you  should  procure  Lim  better  assurance  than  Bardolph: 
he  would  not  take  hb  bond  and  yours ;  he  liked  not  the  security.* 

The  imprecations  on  the  dogged  draper  to  which  this  decision  of  his 
moved  the  disappointed  knight,  can  weU  be  spared.  ''  A  raseally  yea- 
forsooth  knave!  to  bear  a  gentleman  in  hand,"  or  keep  him  in  a  state  of 
expectancy,  <*and  then  stand  upon  security!"  Sir  John  is  out  of  all 
patience  with  the  tradesmen  class  and  their  ways — a  set  of  *<  smooth- 
pates  that  do  now  wear  nothing  but  high  shoes,  and  bunches  of  keys  at 
their  girdles ;  and  if  a  man  is  thorough  with  them,"  or  behindhand,  "  in 
honest  taking  up,  then  they  must  stand  upon — security.  I  had  as  lief 
they  would  put  ratsbane  in  my  mouth,  as  offer  to  stop  it  with  security. 
I  looked  he  should  have  sent  me  two-and-twenty  yards  of  satin,  as  I  am 
a  true  knight,  and  he  sends  me  security."  No  wonder  <lie  phrase  stinks 
in  the  nostrils  of  Dumbleton's  would-be  debtor.  Nevertheless,  we,  who 
know  Falstaff",  and  who  know  Bardolph,  cannot  but  agree  that  Master 
Dambleton  was  in  the  right,  when  instead  of  making  up  a  parcel  fortli* 
with  of  two-and'twenty  yards  of  satin,  he  declined  a  sale  until  there  should 
be  fbrtheoming  better  assurance  than  Bardolph;  and  when  is  plain  (ernis 

*  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  IT.,  Act  L  Sc  2. 
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he  declared  point-blank  that  he  would  not  take  Sir  John's  bond  on  the 
assurance  of  another  by  Bardolph ;  for  he  liked  not  the  securitj. 

Sir  Moth  Interest,  in  Ben  Jonson's  comedy,  bein^  arrested  by  a 
seijeant  at  the  suit  of  Master  Compass,  and  rec^iTing  for  answer  to  aii 
his  appeals,  that  he  must  to  prison,  unless  he  can  iind  bail  his  creditor 
Kkes, — protests  that  he  would  fain  find  it,  would  they  show  him  where. 
Captain  Ironsides  thereupon  interposes  a  friendly  intervention : 

Faith,  X  will  bail  him  at  mv  own  apperiL 
Varlet,  begone ;  I'll  once  have  the  reputation 
To  be  security  for  such  a  sum — 

the  sum  in  question  being  stated  by  the  officer  as  five  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  Ironsides's  offer  draws  this  comment  from  one  of  the  bystanden, 
Doctor  But : 

He  is  not  wortii  the  buckles 

About  his  belt,  and  yet  this  Ironsides  clashes  !• 

In  another  of  Rare  Ben's  later  and  least  successful  comedies^  there  is  a 
citable  passage  of  colloquy  between  old  Pennyboy,  the  usurer^  on  the  one 
part,  and,  on  the  other,  Fitton,  Almanack,  Shunfield,  and  Madrigal,  rogues 
all.  Are  they  come  to  jeer  him?  for  ^'jeerers"  they  are,  as  specially 
designated  in  Jonson*s  list  of  characters.  No,  says  Almanack,  not.  to  jeer 
him,  bat  to  give  him  some  good  security. 

Pen.  Whatis'tP 

Fit.  Ourselves. 

Jim.  We'll  be  one  bound  for  snother. 

Fit.  This  noble  doctor  here  [meaning  Almanack]. 

Aim.  This  worthy  courtier  [meaning  Fitton]. 

Fit.  This  man  of  war,  he  was  our  muster-master. 

Mm.  But  a  sea-captain  now,  brave  captain  Shunfield. 

(At  this  Btage.of  the  negotiation  old  Pennyboy  holds  up  his  noBO  in  a 
manner  that  betokens  he  like  not  the  security.) 

Shun.  You  snuff  the  air  now ;  has  the  scent  displeased  youP 
Fit.  You  need  not  fear  him,  man,  his  credit  is  sound. 
Jim.  And  season'd  too,  since  he  took  salt  at  sea. 
Fen.  I  do  not  like  piolded  security ; 

Would  I  had  one  good  &esh  man  in  for  all; 

For  truth  is,  you  tnree  stink. 
ShtiH,  You  are  a  rogue. 

Fen.  I  think  I  am;  but  I  will  lend  no  money 

On  that  security,  captain.t 

Pierre,  in  Otway's  tragedy,  likes  not  the  security  of  Jaffier's  oath,  after 
80  recently  finding  Jaffier  a  perjured  accomplice : 

Ji^.  By  all  that's  just 

Fier.  Swear  by  some  other  power. 

For  thou  hast  broke  that  sacred  oath  too  hitely.J 

(And  Jaffier,  taking  him  at  his  word,  does  swear  by  some  other  pow 
quite  other, — the  very  opposite  power  to  all  that's  just.)  As  turtle  dei 
is  a  Scottish  adage  in  high  repute  with  the  homely ;  and  thereby  han^ 

*  The  Magnetic  Lady,  Act  V.  Sc  6. 
f  The  Staple  of  News,  Act  II.  Sc.  1. 
J  Venice  Preserved,  Act  IV.  Sc  2. 
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tale.  The  Earl  of  Eglintoan  one  day  found  a  boy  climbing  up  a  tree  on 
his  estate,  and  called  to  him  to  oome  down.  To  this  the  boy  demurred, 
— urging,  as  his  motive  plea,  that  the  Earl  would  thrash  him  as  soon  aa 
land^.  His  lordship  pledged  his  honour  that  he  would  do  nothing  of 
the  kind.  Says  the  sweet  little  cherub  that  sits  up  aloft,  *<  I  dinna  ken 
onything  aboot  vour  honour,  but  if  ye  say  As  sure's  deetb»,  1*11  come 
doun."*  A  tradition  current  at  Slateford,  near  Edinburgh,  relates,  that 
on  Prince  Charlie's  men  bivouacking  for  the  night  there,  in  a  field  of  peas 
nearly  ripe,  the  owner  of  the  ground  applied  for  some  indemnification  for 
the  loss  of  his  crop,  and  was  asked  if  he  would  take  the  Prince  Regent's 
bill  for  the  sum,  to  be  paid  when  the  troubles  of  the  country  should  be 
concluded,  and  the  King  should  enjoy  his  own  again.  **  The  man  hesi- 
tated at  the  name  of  the  Prince  Regent,  and  said  be  would  prefer  a  bill 
from  some  persom  whom  he  knew.  Charles  smiled  at  his  caution,  and 
asked  if  he  would  take  the  name  of  the  Duke  of  Perth,  who  was  his 
countryman.''t    And  to  that  security  the  rustic  would  not  say  nay. 

Among  the  anecdotes  relating  to  Roy  Roy,  collected  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott  in  his  diffuse  Introduction  to  hb  novel  bearing  that  name,  ia  one 
about  two  Lowlanders,  father  and  son,  whose  cattle  had  been  swept  away 
by  Highland  thieves,  and  whom  Rob  (for  a  conuderation)  put  in  the  way 
of  recovering  their  property.  Hardly,  however,  in  so  safe  and  sure  a 
manner  as  the  Lowlanders  coold  have  wished ;  for  while  Rob  with  his 
party  of  seven  or  eight  armed  men  lay  couohed  in  the  heather  where  it 
was  thickest,  he  bade  the  two  applicants  go  seek  their  cattle  amid  a  herd  of 
others  in  a  glen  not  far  off,  and  to  tell  any  one  who  might  turn  up  there 
and  threaten  them,  that  he  was  dose  at  hand,  with  twenty  men  to  back 
him.  "  fiut  what  if  they  abuse  us,  or  kill  us?"  said  the  elder  Lowlander, 
by  no  means  delighted  at  finding  the  embassy  imposed  on  him  and  his 
son.  "  If  they  do  you  any  wrong,**  said  Rob,  "  I  will  never  forgive  them 
as  long  as  I  live."^  The  security  was  but  little  to  the  other's  mind  ;  but 
he  must  put  up  with  that,  or  do  without.  Even  Master  DumUeton,  had 
he  already  parted  with  the  satin,  would  not  perhaps  have  given  a  flat  No 
to  fiaidolpk's  bond.  • 

When  Mascarille,  passing  himself  off  as  a  Marqub,  introduces  his 
fellow-lackey  Jodelet  as  a  Viscount,  to  that  pretty  and  credulous  pair  of* 
pr^ieuses,  Mesdemoiselles  Cathos  and  Madelon,  he  assures  them  of  the 
Viscount's  being  worthy  of  that  honour,  upon  hb  own.  '*  Mesdames, 
agr^  que  je  vous  presente  ce  gentilhomme>ci :  sur  ma  parole,  il  est  digne 
d'etre  connu  de  vous.''§  The  £ur  cousins  were  too  far  gone  in  their  erase 
to  like  not  the  security.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a  real  Marquis  in 
another  play  of  Moliere's — ^real  enough  in  title,  but  a  sor^  coxcomb  for 
all  that---offers  a  like  guarantee  on  a  disputed  question  of  literary  taste, 
Dorante  is  entirely  of  Master  Dumbleton's  mind,  and  thinks  the  security 
questionable : 

Le  Marquis,  Quoi !  chevalier,  est-ce  que  tu  pretends  soutenir  ce  pi^ce  P 

Dorante,  Ooi,  je  pretends  le  soutenir. 

Le  Marquis.  Parbleu !  je  la  ^arantb  detestable. 

Doranie.  La  caution  n'est  pas  bouigeoise; 


*  Eglintoun  Papers,  i.  184. 
s's  Historj 

-obKoj;;  , 

§  Molitee,  Les  Pr^deuses  Ridicules,  bcine  18. 


t  Chambers's  History  ofjhe  Rebellion  of  1745-6. 
ito"B( 
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by  mbiatija^ou  ds  purler y  boRow«d  firom  jwnspTudeiioe,  we  are  4o  trndor- 
staad  that  the  t eettrity  k  atither  valid  nor  nfe«  A  IktU  fsrtlMr  on,  how* 
ever,  the  Mwquis — ^just  as  Falsiaff  baelfied  hb  owa  bond  by  BaiMph'a 
— GODfims  hi»  »WB  opiQioa  by  iiM  cf  Dorilas: 

Mais  eafin  je  sais  bien  que  je  E'ai  jamais  rieii  va  de  si  m^diaat efc 

Dorilas,  contre  ^  j'^teis,  a  et^  de  mon  avis. 
Dorante.  L'autont^  est  beUe,  ct  te  voila  bien  appvfr^.* 

Dorante  is  another  Dambleton  in  bis  panoply  of  impenetrable  distmst. 

Not  impertinent  as  an  illustration  of  the  subject  is  a  certaia  pensSe 
or  maxime  of  Chamfort's  :  **  Ceux  qui  ne  donnent  que  lenr  parole  poor 
garant  d'une  assertion  qtd  re9oit  sa  rorce  de  ses  preuves,  ressemblent  2l  cet 
bomme  qui  disait:  J'ai  Hionneur  de  vous  assurer  que  la  terre  toome 
antour  du  8oleii.''f  Hazlitt,  in  his  celebrated  essay  on  a  prize-fight,  has 
an  amnsrog  story  of  bis  hearing  '*  Mr.  James  Simpkins,  hosier  in  the 
Strand,  one  day  when  the  character  of  the  Sole  in  the  Wall  was  brought 
in  question,  observe — *  The  house  is  a  very  good  house,  and  the  company 
quite  genteel :  I  have  befen  there  myself.'  "J  Fastidious  indeed  must  Mr. 
Simp^ns  have  thought  the  critic  tnat  liked  not  that  security. 

Gibbon's  narrative  of  the  miraculous  vision  of  the  Emperor  Constantine, 
as  recorded  by  Eusebins,  is  followed  by  some  characteristic  strictures  on 
the  recorder  and  his  record.  He  contends  that  *^  the  learned  Bishop  of 
Caesarea'^  should  have  ascertained  the  precise  circumstances  of  thne  and 
place,  which  always  serve  to  detect  falsehood,  or  establish  truth ;  that  he 
should  have  collected  and  recorded  the  evidence  of  the  very  many  fSie^^ 
living  witnesses,  whonrast  have  been  spectators  of  this  stupendous  miracle. 
Instead  of  which,  what  guarantee  is  offered  to  us  ?  ^  Eusebius  contents 
himself  with  allegnig  a  very  singular  testimony — that  of  the  deceased 
Constantine,  who,  many  years  after  the  event,  in  the  freedom  of  conversa- 
tion, had  related  to  him  this  extraordinary  incident  of  his  own  life,  and 
had  attested  the  truth  of  it  by  a  solemn  oath .*§  The  prudence  and 
gratitude  of  the  learned  prelate,  adds  his  ironical  critic,  forbade  him  to 
suspect  the  veracity  of  his  victorious  master ;  but  he  plainly  intimates, 
that,  in  a  fact  of  such  a  nature,  he  should  have  Vefused  his  assent  to  any 
meaner  authority.  Gibbon  himself  would  evidently  lend  as  much  credit 
to  the  oath  of  Constantine  in  this  matter,  as  he  would  to  the  five  justices^ 
hands,  and  witnesses  innumerable,  cited  by  Autolycns  to  satisfy  the  gaping 
rustics  at  the  sheep-sbearing  feast.  Autolycns  presses  the  sale  of  a  ballad, 
of  a  fish  that  appeared  on  the  coast,  on  Wednesday,  die  fourscore  of  April, 
forty  thousand  ^thom  above  water,  and  sung  this  ballad  against  the  hard 
hearts  of  maids.  Is  it  true,  think  you  ?  asks  Dorcas.  *'  Five  justices' 
bands  at  it,"  protests  the  pedlar ;  ^  and  witnesses  more  than  my  pack 
will  hold."||  It  never  occurs  to  simple  Dorcas  and  her  mates  to  say,  or 
think,  they  Hke  not  that  security.  The  ballad,  thus  backed,  is  too  good 
not  to  be'  true. 

To  return  to  Gibbon,  fie  wokm  up  by  assuating  that  the  Proteetamt 
and  philosophic  readers  of  the  present  age  will  incline  to  believe  that,  in 
the  account  of  his  own  conversion,  Constantiae  attested  a  wilful  &lsehood 

*  La  Critique  de  TEcole  dee  Femmes,  Sc^ne  6. 

t  Chamfort,  Maximes  et  Pens^. 

t  Table-iaik  Essayv,  vd.  I.  No.  xii. 

§  GibboD,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Komaa  Empire,  ch.  xx. 

U  Winter's  Tale,  Act  IV.  6c.  8. 
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by  a  solemn  and  deitbanto  perjury.  Bat  our  sceptical  historian  is  free  to 
pwn  that  a  ooDclusion  so  harsh  and  so  absolute  is  not  warranted  by  our 
knowledge  of  huiaan  nature,  of  Constantioe,  and  of  Christianity.  Still, 
as  regards  the  emperor's  voucher  for  the  marvels  of  the  bishop's  narrative, 
he  certainly  likes  not  the  security. 

Other  of  Gibbon's  pointed  queries  to  the  like  purport,  are  more  pithy 
and  better  known.  As  where,  in  describing  the  siege  of  Constantinople 
by  Amurath,  in  a.d.  1422,  be  says  that  the  enthasiasn  of  the  dervish, 
who  was  snatched  to  heaven  in  visionary  converse  with  Mahomet,  was 
answered  by  the  credulity  of  the  Christians,  who  beheld  the  Virgin  Mary, 
in  a  violet  garment,  walking  on  the  rampart  and  animating  their  courage. 
'^  For  this  miraculous  apparition,  Cananus  appeals  to  the  Mussulman  samt 
[Seid  Bechar] ;  but  who  will  bear  testimony  for  Seid  Bechar  ?"*  Again, 
when  describing  the  feats  of  AU,  on  whom  Mahomet  himself  bestowed  the 
surname  of  the  Lion  of  God, — one  signal  feat  being  that  he  tore  from  its 
hinges  the  gate  of  a  fortress,  and  wielded  th^  ponderous  buckle  in  his  left 
hand, — Gibbon  quietly  subscribes  this  foot-note,  in  spirit  and  in  form  aHke 
so  thoroughly  his  own :  '*  Abu  Raie,  the  servant  of  Mahomet,  is  said  to 
affirm  that  he  himself,  and  seven  other  men,  afterwards  tried,  without 
success,  to  move  the  same  gate  from  the  ground  (Abulfeda,  p.  90).  Aha 
Rafe  was  an  eye-witness,  hot  who  will  be  witness  for  Abu  Bafe  ?**t 

Sir  £.  fi.  LyttoD  makes  Randal  Leslie  bethink  him  of  this  last  <'dry 
witticism  in  Gibbon,"  when,  in  his  money^ealings  wit&  Baron  Levy, 
ob}eeting  to  the  security  as  toe  bad,  he  is  caught  op  by  that  shifty 
Hebrew  with  the  ezdaimer,  "  The  secarity  toe  bad— <^hat  security  ?" 
*'  The  word  of  Count  di  Peschicva,"  answers  Leslie.  '^  He  has  nothing 
to  do  with  it,"  Baron  Levy  rejoins, — *'iM  need  know  nothing  about  it. 
'Tis  my  word  you  doubt  I  am  your  seCHrity.";^  And  then  of  course 
Randal  remembers  Abu  Rafe,  and  mentally  inquires,  Whe  will  be  eectttitjr 
for  Baron  Levy  ?  Master  Dumbleton  iiad  never  mad  Gibbon,  being  hu 
senior  by  a  matter  of  some  tbnee  centaries,  nor  is  it  likely  he  ever  heard 
of  Abu  Rafe.  But  identically  the  same  query  must  ha^e  crossed  his 
mind  in  the  aSair  of  satin  for  Sir  John's  abort  cloak,  and  slops.  Bardolph 
will  be  bond  for  Falstaff.     But  who  will  be  bond  for  BairdoiphP 

Swift  wrote  the  following  epigram  on  one  Delacourt's  oempliniettting 
Carthy,  a  forgotten  translator  of  Horace  and  Longinas,  on  the  exceUeace 
of  his  poetry : 

Carthy,  you  say,  writes  well — his  genias  true. 
You  pawn  your  word  for  him — ^hc'U  vouch  for  yon. 
So  two  poor  knaves,  who  find  tkeir  credit  fail. 
To  cheat  the  workl  become  each  other's  bail.§ 

Gay  was  not  far  off  the  same  mark  in  the  couplet  expressed  by  a  certain 
sage  fowl,  not  usually  the  impersonation  of  wbdom : 

Whene'er  I  hear  a  knave  commend. 
He  bids  me  shun  his  worthy  friend.  || 

When  Gadshill,  intent  on  robbing  the  travellers,  promises  Chamberlain 
a  share  in  the  plunder,  <*as  I  am  a  trae  man,"— -the  latter  suggests, 

*  Gibbon,  Rom.  Empire,  eh.  Izv.  f  Ihi(L,  ch.  1. 

X  My  Novel;  or,  Varieties  in  English  Lift,  book  x.  ch.  xviiL 

Swift's  Epigrams  agaiast  Carthj,  in  Dr.  Barrett's  ooUsction. 

Gay's  Fables ;  The  Lion,  the  Fox,  and  the  Ocesft 
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"  Nay,  rather  let  me  have  it,  as  you  are  a  false  thief.'**  There  is  honour 
among  thieves,  as  such ;  and  in  that  sense  Chamherlain  may  hope,  on 
Gadshill's  word  of  honour,  for  a  bit  of  the  booty.  But  the  other  security, 
that  offered  by  the  highwayman  as  he  is  a  true,  or  honest,  man,  the  mover 
of  the  amendment  likes  not  at  all. 

It  is  ihe  usurper  from  whom  the  play  just  quoted  is  named,  of  whom 
Northumberland,  in  an  earlier  play,  is  speaking,  too  credulously  by  far, 
when  he  assures  Ring  Richard  that  Harry  Bolingbroke  hath  sworn  his 
sinister  advent  hath  no  treasonable  scope — sworn  it  by  a  number  of 
solemn  topics  of  adjuration,  by  the  tomb  of  Edward  III.,  by  their  common 
royalty,  by  the  buried  hand  of  warKke  Gaunt, 

And  by  the  worth  and  honour  of  himself. 
Comprising  all  that  may  be  sworn  or  said. 

This  is  the  kind  of  assurance  that  Bolingbroke  offers.  And  to  back  it, 
Northumberland  tenders  a  sort  of  collatend  security,  in  the  shape  of  his 
belief  in  Bolingbroke's  oath. 

This  swears  he,  as  he  is  a  prince,  is  iiist. 
And,  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  I  credit  mm.f 

There  are  other  than  lovers*  oaths  at  which  Jove  laughs,  and  mortal  men 
too.  That  is  a  piquant  passage  in  Macaulay's  narrative  of  the  plots 
against  William  III.,  where  Davenport,  a  ^*  virulent  Tory,'*  being  caught 
at  supper  with  Poussin,  Lewis  the  Fourteenth's  ambassador,  at  the  Blue 
Posts,  and  reproached  by  his  vexed  partisans  accordingly,  tries  to  defend 
himself  by  pretending  that  Pousnn,  with  whom  he  had  passed  whole 
days,  through  whom  he  had  received  the  French  king's  present  of  a 
diamond  ring  worth  three  thousand  pistoles,  and  who  had  personally  cor* 
rected  the  scurrilous  pamphlets  which  Davenant  wrote,  was  really  and 
absolutely  a  stranger  to  him,  and  that  the  meeting  at  the  Blue  Posts  was 
purely  accidental.  *'  If  his  word  was  doubted,  he  was  willing  to  repeat 
his  assertion."  But  the  public,  which  had  formed  a  very  cortect  notion 
of  his  character,  thought,  as  Lord  Macaulay  dryly  says4  that  his  word 
was  worth  as  much  as  his  oath,  and  that  his  oath  was  worth  nothing. 

John  Bunyan  makes  Christian  tolerably  for  Ignorance  might  say  in- 
tolerably) plainspoken,  when  he  rejects  the  guarantee  profered  by 
Ignorance,  as  to  his  heart  and  life  being  in  complete  accord,  and  so 
warranting  the  hope  that  is  in  him.  Christian  is  cross*questioning 
Ignorance,  and  demurring  to  the  ground  of  his  hope.  **  But  my  heart 
and  life  agree  together,"  urges  Ignorance ;  **  and  therefore  my  hope  b 
well  grounded."  "  Who  told  thee  that  thy  heart  and  life  agree  toge- 
ther ?*'  the  other  demands.  "  My  heart  tells  me  so,"  is  the  ready  response. 
At  which  Christian  at  once  is  up  and  at  him  with  an  adage,  '^  '  Ask  my 
fellow  if  I  be  a  thief.'  Thy  heart  tells  thee  so  !**§  Out  on  such  security  I 
The  pilgrim  will  not  make  much  progress  who  trades  in  securities  such 
as  that.  And  so  Christian,  as  his  manner  is,  goes  on  to  give  Ignorance 
a  piece  of  his  mind ;  and  one  of  those  dialogues  ensues,  which  nine  oul 
of  ten  Sunday-readers  of  the  Pilgriaaage  are  so  apt  to  skip. 

Fancy  turning  for  illustrations  from  John  Bunyan  to  AJexaadre  Dumas ' 

*  First  Part  of  King  Henry  IV.,  Act  IL  Sc  2. 
t  King  Richard  II.,  Act  III.  Sc  8. 
t  History  of  England,  vol.  v.  eta.  xxv. 
S  The  Pilgrim's  Progress. 
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Yet  variety  is  venial  if  not  desirable,  in  this  kind  of  annotated  mingle- 
mangle.  In  the  adventures  detailed  in  **  Vingt  Ani  Apres,"  there  are 
repeated  examples,  at  Cardinal  Maaarin's  coat,  of  that  almost  unnego- 
tiable  style  of  seoarity  to  which  honest  Dumbleton  demurred.  As  where 
D'Artagnan  puts  it  plainly  to  his  Eminence  whether,  on  his  ful6Hing  a 
certain  behest,  he  may  entirely  rely  on  being  promoted  to  a  captaincy, 
and  the  Cardinal  affirms  it,  **  By  the  word  of  Mazarin."  '^  I  should  have 
preferred  any  other  oath,"*  is  the  Gaaoon^s  dubious  aside.  Then,  again, 
when  the  three  musketeers  have  caught  Masarin  in  a  tn^  and  he  is 
bargaining  for  release,  he  promises  favourable  terms  *^  by  my  cardinal's 
word ! — lu>u  don't  believe  me  ?"  <'  Mooseignear,  I  have  no  faith  in  car- 
dinals who  are  not  priests*"  **  Well,  then,  by  the  word  of  a  minister!" 
"  You  are  no  longer  a  minister,  moiiseigneur;  you  are  a  prisoner."  '*  By 
the  word  of  Giulio  Mazarin,  then  !  I  am  that,  and  always  shall  be,  I 
hope."  ''  Hum!"  said  D^Artagnan  ;  '^  I  have  heard  talk  of  a  Mazarin 
who  kept  his  oaths  very  badly,  and  I  am  afraid  he  was  of  your  kindred, 
monseigneur."f  Compare  with  which  excerpts  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty,  eventually  arranged,  between  Mazarin  and  the  irresistible  Three 
—-exemplifying  the  difference  between  one  man's  word  and  another's— 
between  the  word  of  a  peijured  minister  and  that  of  a  preux  chevalier, 
sans  reproche :  "  Mazarin  rose,  walked  aboot  for  some  instants  .  .  .  then 
stopping  all  at  once,  'And  when  I  shall  have  signed,  gentlemen,  what 
will  be  my  guarantee  ?'—' My  word  of  honour,  monsieur,'  saidAthos. 
Mazarin  started,  turned  towards  le  Comte  de  la  F^re,  examined  for  an 
instant  his  noble  and  loyal  countenance,  and  taking  up  the  pen,  '  That  is 
sufficient,  Monsieur  le  Comte,^  said  he;  and  he  signed."^  Hamlet  would 
take  the  Ghost's  word  for  a  thousand  pounds.  Mazarin  could  trust  the 
look  of  Athos  for  a  deal  more  than  that.  At  least  in  romance ;  and  in 
French  romance  ;  and  in  the  romances  of  so  very  French  a  romancer  as 
M.  Alexandre  Dumas. 

From  the  Waverley  Novels  at  large  might  be  drawn  copious  illustra- 
tions of  our  text  from  Shakspeare,  more  or  less  pertinent  and  puissant. 
''  If  ever  Ivanhoe  returns  from  Palestine,*'  quoth  the  Palmer  to  the 
Knight  Templar,  ^  I  will  be  his  surety  that  he  meets  you"  lance  in  hand. 
^  A  goodly  security  !"§  quoth  prond  Sir  Brian,  who  suspects  not  the 
Palmer's  real  quality. — Poor  old  Isaac  of  York  being  promised  deliver- 
ance from  torture  in  the  furnace,  by  brutal  Front-de-Boeuf,  on  condition 
of  paying  that  rapacious  baron  a  thousand  pounds  of  silver,  ^*  And  what 
is  to  be  my  stirety,''  asks  the  Jew,  **  that  I  shall  be  at  liberty  after  this 
ransom  is  paid  ?**  **  The  word  of  a  Norman  noble,  thou  pawnbroking 
slave,"  is  Front-de-Bauf's  answer. ||  The  pawnbroking  slave  has  the  ill 
manners  to  like  not  that  security.  Even  so,  in  a  previous  chapter,  had 
De  Bracy  expressed  distrust  of  the  Templar's  promise  to  leave  him  his 
fair  prey.  "  Psha,"  said  the  Templar,  *'  what  hast  thou  to  fear  ?  Thou 
knowest  the  vows  of  our  order."  **  Right  well,"  replied  De  Bracy,  "  and 
also  how  they  are  kepff  No  wonder  Rebecca  the  Jewess  makes  a  like 
retort  on  the  proffigate  knight.  He  swears  by  earth,  and  sea,  and  sky, 
that  if  she  will  come  down,  he  will  offer  her  no  offence.  '^  I  will  not 
trust  thee.  Templar,"  Rebecca  answers ;  "  thou  hast  taught  me  better 
how  to  estimate  the  virtues  of  thine  Order."** — When  Kenneth  seeks  to 

*  Vingt  Ans  Apr^s,  cb.  Iv.  f  ^^l»d.,  cb.  xdi.  t  Ch.  xdii. 

§  Ivanhoe,  ch.  v.  ||  Ch.  zxiii  ^  Ch*  xxii.  **  Ch.  xxv. 
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introduce  the  Moorish  physicmn,  Saladin  in  disgiuse,  into  King  Richard's 
tent,  to  cure  the  ailing  monarch,  *'  And  who  wiit  warrant,*'  objects  De 
Vaux,  **  that  he  brings  not  poiseas  insteaid  of  remedies  T*  **  His  own  life, 
my  lord, — his  head,  which  he  offers  as  a  gnarantee.***  But  De  Vaux 
likes  not  even  ^at  security— Ibr  he  haa  known  many  a  rtsoluta  ruffian, 
be  says,  who  vafued  his  life  as  little  as  it  deserred,  and  would  hie  to  the 
gallows  as  merrily  as  if  the  hangman  were  his  partner  in  a  dsnee.  9ir 
Kenneth  is  urgent,  however,  (br  the  admission  of  so  skilled  a  leeeh, 
especially  one  expressly  eommissioned'  by  m  honourable  and  friendly  a  foe 
as  Saladin  himself.  De  Vam  stiH  holds  out :  *'  And  who  will  touch  for 
the  hononr  of  Sahtdrn,  in  a  ease  when  bad  faith  wonld  rid  him  at  onee  of 
his  most  powerful  adversary  ?"  *'  I  myself,"  repKed  Sir  Kenneth,  '*  will 
be  his  guarantee,  with  honour,  lifo,  and  fortnne.'*  The  Soot  touching 
for  the  Turk  is,  to  the  sturdy  Englishman,  vather  a  punie  Aan  a  solution 
of  one.  When  at  last  the  Saracen  appears,  the  Baren  of  Gilsland  re- 
quires, before  admitting  him  to  Richard,  some  tnistworthy  evidence  of  his 
medical  proficiency.  What  has  £1  Hakim  tty  produce — what  cause  to 
show  why  an  injunction  should  not  issue,  barring  nearer  approach  ?  <*  Te 
have  the  word  of  the  mighty  Saladin,'*  he  replies  ;  '^'  a  word  whieh  was 
never  broken  towards  friend  or  foe^-— what,  Nazarene,  wouldst  thoa  de- 
mand more  T*  "  I  would  hove  ocular  proof  of  thy  skill,"  says  the  baron, 
^  and  without  it  thou  approachest  not  the  couch  of  King  Ricliard."f 

In  hh  earlier  and  less  popular  Tale  of  the  Crusades,  so  called.  Sir 
Walter  had  exemplified  Dumbleton's  distrust,  in  the  demur  raised  by 
honest  Flam  mock  to  the  purposes'  and'  promises  of  the  wild  Prhvee  of 
Powys.  He  asks  for  better  vouchers  of  the  prince's  messenger ;  who 
fires  up  at  the  demand :  '^  Is  it  for  thee,  or  sueh  as  thee,  to  erpress 
doubt  of  the  purposes  of  the  Prince  of  Pbwys ?"  "I  know  them  not, 
good  Jorwortn,**  returns  the  phlegmatic  Plemrng,  *•  but  through  thee ; 
and  well  I  wot  thou  art  not  one  who  will  let  thy  trafiic  miscarry  for  want 
of  aid  from  the  breath  of  thy  mouth. "J  Whereupon  Jorworth  hurriedly 
heaps  asseveration  on  asseveration — as  he  is  a  Christian  man — by  the 

soul  of  his  father — by  the  faith  of  his  mother — by  the  black  rood  of , 

•"  Stop,  good  Jorworth,"  quoth  Wilkin  Flammock,  "  thou  hespest  thine 
oaths  too  quiekly  on  each  other,  for  me  to  value  them  to  the  right  esti- 
mate :  that  which  is  so  lightly  pledged,  is  sometimes  thought  not  worth 
redeeming."  And  he  hints  that  some  part  of  the  Prince's  promised 
guerdon,  actually  paid  down,  were  worth  a  hundred  oaths. 

Vain  are  Brenda*s  cautionary  pleadings  and  Noma's  warning  legends 
to  loosen   Minna's   attachment  to  Captain   Cleveland.     ''  I  am  alike 
strong  in  my  own  innocence,'^  exclaims  Minna,  "and  in  the  honour 
of  Cleveland."     Brenda  would  fain  reply,  but  dare  not,  that  she  does 
not  confide  so  absolutely  in  the  latter  security  as  in  the  first  § — Mary 
Stuart,  negotrating  at  Lochleven  with  the   Ruthvens  and  Lindesays, 
inquires  of  them,  **  And  what  warrant  have  I  that  ye  will  keep  trea' 
with  me,  if  I  should  barter  my  kingly  estate  for  seclusion,  and  leave 
weep  in   secret  ?"     **  Our  honour  and   our  word,   madam,"  answ 
jRiithven.    '*  They  are  too  slight  and  unsolid  pledges,  my  lord,"  says  1 
Queen ;  '<  add  at  least  a  handful  of  thistle-down  to  give  them  weight  ii 
the  balance."! 

•  The  Talisman,  ch.  til.  f  Ibid.,  ch.  viii.        J  The  Betrothed,  ch.  v. 

§  The  Pirate,  ch.  xx  ||  The  Abbot,  ch.  zzlL 
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Frequent  are  Jonathan  Oldbiiek's  ironical  commentaries,  to  the  same 
effect,  on  the  asseverattoos  of  that  yery  transparent  impostor,  Douster- 
awtveL  As  where  the  German  assures  the  pio-aic  party  of  the  troth  of 
a  Harz  gobltn  story — **that  is  as  true  as  I  am  an  honest  man."  '^  There 
18  no  disputing  any  proposition  so  well  guarantee'd,"  said  the  Antiquary, 
dryly.*  In  the  same  capital  fiction  occurs  this  comment  of  the  magistrate 
on  the  imprisoned  mendicant's  offer  to  pledge  hts  word  to  appear  when 
required,  iJF  allowed  his  fiwedona  now :  <'  I  rather  think,  my  good  friend," 
Bailk  Littlejohn  telk  £di»  Ochiltree,  *^yoar  word  might  be  a  slender 
security  where  your  neck  may  be  in  some  danger.  I  am  apt  to  think  you 
would  suffer  the  pledge  t»  be  forfeited."f  And  therefore  would  his 
worship  hare  the  prisoner  think  if  he  can't  ofibr  some  more  yalid  security 
than  that. 

Narrators  of  transoesdent  marrele  and  systematic  drawcars  of  the  long 
bow, — near  of  kin  to  Munehaasen  and  Mendex  Pinto, — who  love  to 
"  angle  hourly  for  surprise,  and  bait  their  hook  with  prodigies  and  lies," 
are  apt  to  offer  their  own  eyesight  as  Toudier  for  their  truth.  They  tell 
yon  they  have  seen  it.  And  what  can  you  then  say,  but  what  Dumble- 
ton  says  ?     Cowper,  howerer,  suggests  an  ironioal  eqinvoqne : 

A  great  retailer  of  this  curioius  ware 
Having  unloaded,  and  made  many  stare. 
Can  this  be  true  ?  an  arch  observer  cries ; 
Yes  (rather  moved),  I  saw  it  with  these  eyes. 
Sir !  i  believe  it  on  that  ground  abne ; 
I  could  not,  had  I  seen  it  with  my  own.]: 

A  writer  of  influence  welcomes  as  'Wery  wholesome**  the  distaste 
which  English  people  have  acquired  for  educational  establishments  where 
*'  Christian  watehfulness*^  is  set  down,  among  the  accomplishments  of  the 
place,  along  with  embroidery  and  the  use  of  the  globes.  We  do  not, 
says  he,  want  to  have  what  ought  to  be  an  invisible  and  unostentatious 
influttice  turned  into  an  item  of  a  school  prospectus.  *'  When  the  lady 
advertised  in  the  Times  for  a  trifling  loan,  *  her  only  security  being  a 
spotless  reputation  and  a  rosewood  piano^'  the  lender  probably  trusted 
m(H«  to  the  piano  than  to  the  rather  airy  collateral  security.  He  would 
not  think  his  money  any  safer  for  the  alleged  spotlessness  of  the  bor- 
rower's reputation,  and  people  of  sense  will  not  think  that  professions  of 
religious  watehfulness  are  any  guarantee  for  the  healthy  growth  of  their 
daughters'  morality  or  devoutness.'^§ 

Addison  tells  a  story  of  a  celebrated  French  quack  who,  on  his  first 
appearance  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  made  his  little  boy  walk  before  him, 
and  cry  with  a  shrill  voice,  Mon  pere  guiriC  iouUa  sortes  de  maladies^ 
"My  father  cures  all  sorts  of  distempers;"  while  the  doctor  himself,  as  he 
paced  with  an  even  and  stately  stop  in  the  rear,  added,  in  a  grave  and 
composed  manner,^  V enfant  dU  vrai,  "The  child  says  true."l|  Nor 
would  dupes  be  wanting  to  accept  the  quack's  security  for  his  child's 
proclamation.  As  such  vouchers  are  always  forthcoming  on  occasion,  so, 
too,  are  believers  in  and  acceptors  of  them>.    Mot-of-the-Mint  offers^  to 

♦  The  Antiquary,  ch.  xir.  f  Ibid.,  ch.  xxxvii. 

J  Cowper,  Conversation. 

§  Sattwdav  Review,  vol  xviil.  p.  806. 

II  The  Whig^Exammer,  Ho.  J.    (Sept  1710.) 

4j|  In  the  Beggar's  Opera,  Act  II.  Sc;  1. 
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be  answerable  for  the  integrity  of  Captain  Macheath ;  and  this  to  some 
folks  vrould  be  unanswerable.  Worthy  people  oflen  act  on  the  like 
principle.  Francis  Horner  detected  himself  in  something  of  the  kind 
when,  himself  a  stranger  to  the  Lord  President,  he  wrote  to  that  dig- 
nitary in  behalf  of  Mr.  Mans  as  a  candidate  for  the  rectorship  of  the 
High  School  at  Edinburgh,  and  thus  refers  to  the  recommendation  in  an 
after-epistle  to  his  friend :  '*  But  as  he  has  no  means  of  knowing  anything 
about  me,  I  am  afraid  he  will  .  .  .  allow  no  other  weight  to  my  testimony 
than  as  to  one  of  the  gang  vouching  for  another.  *  When  Visconnt 
Amberley,  at  the  last  General  Election,  rather  gratuitously  penned  a 
letter  to  the  Westminster  electors,  answering  for  the  eligibility  of  Mr. 
J.  S.  Mill,  the  value  of  his  security,  under  the  circumstanceSy  must  have 
tickled  the  grave  political  economist  himself. 

When  Jasper  Losely,  in  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton's  story,  tries  to  negotiate  a 
bill  of  Mde.  Caumartm's  for  500/.,  Poole  shakes  his  head,  and  intimates 
the  need  of  security.  *'  I'll  be  security,"  exclaims  Jasper.  At  which  the 
other  **  shook  his  head  a  second  time,  still  more  emphatically  than  the 
first." t  So,  again,  when  young  Lionel,  in  the  same  story,  is  defending 
against  shrewd  sagacious  Colonel  Morley  the  "  very  good  fellow"  .who 
has  been  getting  the  use  of  Lionel's  name  on  bills  of  his,  which  have  not 
been  taken  up  when  due, — the  young  man's  verdant  protest,  "  He's 
really  a  very  good  fellow,  and  if  I  wanted  security  would  be  it  to-morrow 
to  any  amount."  ''I've  no  doubt  of  it*— 1»  any  amount!"  assents  the 
Colonel,^  who,  as  a  mature  man  of  the  world,  is  cognisant  of  the  market 
value  of  all  such  securities. 

In  the  Introduction  to  his  Biographical  History  of  Philosophy,  Mr. 
G.  H.  Lewes  takes  occasion  to  discuss,  in  his  searching,  lively  way,  the 
explanations  offered,  in  divers  quarters,  of  the  phenomena  of  Table- 
turning — some  attributing  them  to  spiritual  agency,  others  to  electricity, 
&c.  The  obvious  defect  in  these  expUoatioDs,  he  urges,  lies  in  the  utter 
absence  of  any  guarantee ;  whereas  we  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  no  ex- 
planation which  is  without  its  valid  gaarantee^ust  as,  before  purchasing 
silver  spoons,  we  demand  to  see  the  mark  of  Silversmiths'  Hall,  to  be 
assured  that  the  spoons  are  silver,  and  not  plated  only.  Then  turning  to 
the  scientific  explanation,  that  in  point  of  fact  the  table  was  pushed  by 
the  hands  which  rested  on  it,  he  meets  the  difficulty  raised  by  the  persons 
in  question  declaring  solemnly  they  did  not  push, — and  whom,  it  is 
alleged,  as  persons  o?  respectability,  we  are  bound  to  believe, — by  the 
query,  Is  this  statement  of  any  value?  "  The  whole  question  is  involved 
in  it.  But  the  philosophical  mind  is  very  little  affected  by  guarantees  of 
respectability  in  matters  implicating  sagacity  rather  than  integrity.  The 
Frenchman  assured  his  friend  that  the  earth  did  turn  round  the  sun,  and 
offered  his  parole  (Tkonneur  as  a  guarantee;  but  in  the  delicate  and 
difficult  questions  of  science  paraies  d^honneur  have  a  quite  inappreciable 
weight."§  As  a  pronounced  Positive  philosopher  Mr.  Lewes  applies  t*^ 
same  mode  of  argument  to  Metaphysics  at  large ;  and  tneats  the  me 

*  Life  and  Letters  of  F.  Homer,  it.  SI. 

t  What  Will  He  Do  with  It?  book  iv.  ch.  xvi.  ±  Ibid.*  book  vii.  ch.  v 

J"  We  maj  therefore  set  aside  the  retpectabilitj  of  the  witnesses,  and,  w 
confidence  in  their  integrity,  estimate' uie  real  value  of  their  aaaertioo,  whi 
amounts  to  this:  thej  were  not  amfcioM  of  pushing."— Lewes,  Biogr.  Hist 
Philosophy,  Intiod.,  pp.  zx.  m;.    Libraiy  edition. 
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physician  as  a  merchant  who  speculates  boldly,  but  without  that  con- 
vertible capital  which  can  enable  him  to  meet  his  engagements;  who 
gives  billsy  yet  has  no  gold,  no  goods  to  answer  fo^  them — these  bills  not 
being  representative  of  wealth  which  exists  in  any  warehouse.  '*  Mag- 
nificent as  his  speculations  seem,  the  first  obstinate  creditor  who  insists 
on  payment  makes  him  bankrupt.***  Positive  philosophy  cannot  away 
with  any  such  securities.  She  regards  them  as  bankers  do  past-due  bills 
— things  beyond  use  and  out  of  date. 

The  metaphysician  may  tell  the  positivist,  when  called  upon  by  the 
latter  for  some  principle  of  verification,  that  *^  Reason  must  verify  itself  " 
(the  approved  Hegelian  reply),  fiut  unhappily  Reason  has  no  such 
power,  Mr.  Lewes  and  his  sctiool  assert ;  "  for  if  it  had,  Philosophy  would 
not  now  be  disputing  about  first  principles;  and  when  it  claims  the 
poweri  who  is  to  answer  for  its  accuracy,  jruig  cuitodiet  ipso*  euitodes  f"\ 
Bardolph  gives  his  bond,  but  who  will  be  bond  for  Bardolph  F 
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KiHo  Hekbt  the  Second  and  the  Cistercian  Abbot. 

Br  WILLIAM  JONES. 

Op  all  the  gay  monks  who  were  fond  of  good  living 

So  call  their  name  Legion  we  have  no  misgiving), 
le  fethers  of  Citeanx  proyerbiaUy  bore 
The  palm  from  all  others  in  ages  of  yore. 

They  were  auitt'd  by  outsiders, 

Saturic  deriaers, 

Who  for  monks  had  no  penchant, 

Keen,  witty,  and  trenchant; 

And  even  a  Brother 

Would  run  down  another. 

And  tell  the  queer  sayings. 

The  mock  &sts  and  praymgs. 

The  vigils  all  moonshine. 

Their  Lenten— rich  game  and  chine. 

Their  penance — stout,  beer,  or  wine. 
Hear  Guyot  de  Provins,  a  monk  of  Citeanx, 
Who  wrote  a  droll  book  seven  ages  ago : 
"  The  abbots  and  cellarers  never  want  cash. 
Bare  fish  they  consume,  and  put  sauce  in  their  hash ; 
Their  curie  is  toothy,  and  as  to  the  'potable,' 
No  prince  could  have  vintage  more  luscious  and  notable ; 
But  such  rascals  to  match  vou  would  have  to  search  hard ; 
Tbey  have  stables  in  chapel,  pigsties  in  churchyard ; 

Thev  sneer  at  distress. 

And  their  villains  oppress. 
And  deserve,  at  the  least,  to  be  feather'd  and  tarr'd." 

*  Lewes,  Biogr.  Hist,  of  Philosophy,  Introd.,  p.  xzr.    Library  edition 
t  Ibid.,  p.  zxvii. 
VOL.  LIZ.  2  T 
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So  Giraldus  Cambrensia 

Desciibes  tbeir  offences. 
In  simikr  terms,  making  li&ht  their  pretences : 

"The  Cbtercians/'  he  says, 

*'  Pass  the  best  of  their  days 
In  rerels^  that  make  them  take  leave  of  their  senses." 

Walter  Mapes  on  their  greediness,  too,  has  dilated, 
In  words  that  had  much  better  sot  betransiated: 
"  Qttibos  prandeiiiJbiis  yoto  pawipiti^ 
Eaaoes  ceWrimK,  dentes  sollioiti* 
Sepulohrom  patens  est  guttur,  par  ^ni|;ii;l 
Spmnoso  stomachus,  et  rastris  digiti." 
Bat  I  mast  not  digress. 
So  I  leave  more  or  less 
For  the  reader  himself  to  discoTer  or  gness. 

The  Anglo-Norman  princes  had  a  passion  for  the  chase, 
/And  none  more  so  than  Heni^,  first  Plantagenet  of  race. 
It  chanced  one  day  from  serving-men  and  hounds  he  got  astray. 
And  as  there  was  no  royal  road,  he  could  not  find  his  way. 

'Twas  a  vast  solitude. 

That  night-mantled  wood. 
And  to  get  through  its  windings  he  tried  all  he  could : 

The  monarch,  perplex'd» 

Was  most  terribly  vex'd. 
And  in  anything  else  hot  a  placable  mood; 

When,  sudden,  a  light 

Shone  out  through  tiie  night. 
And  a  chorus  of  laughter  came  peanng. . 

Said  the  king,  "  Here's  a  row ! 

There  are  poachers  I  vow, 
Who  my  own  royal  ven'son  are  stealing ! 

I  will  try  to  find  out 

What  tills  noise  is  about. 
And,  if  robbers,  they  shall  have  short  dealing." 

Another  wild  chorus,  and  laughter  uproarious ! 
Sure  never  were  poachers  so  noisy  before ; 
The  king  was  amazed,  md  bethought  himself  crazed. 
But  at  length  he  drew  near  to  a  stout  abbey  door. 
The  light  now  stream'd  broadly  from  oasemeHt  and  hall. 
And  a  monk  gave  admittanoe  at  onoe  to  the  ealL 
"  A  knight  ofKing  Henry"* — ^the  porter  bow'd  low— 
"Is  waiting,  lord  abbot,  your  pleasure  to  know; 
He  was  lost  in  the  woods,  and  is  hungry  beside." 
"  Bid  him  heartilv  welcome,"  the  abbot  replied. 

"  There's  enough  and  to  spare, 

Let  him  have  a  good  share. 
He  may  help  us  at  court  in  the  suit  we  have  tried." 

The  knight  bent  him  lowly. 

The  abbot  rose  slowly. 
For  of  corpulent  habit,  his  movements  were  staid. 

"Benedicite!  son, 

A  wise  thing  you  have  done, 
For  a  stomach  whose  penance  of  fast  has  been  made." 

Now  the  table  was  spread, 

With  no  herbs  or  black  bread, 
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But  a  carte  full  of  dishes, 

Backs,  capons,  and  fishes; 

A  curie  delectable. 

None  more  acceptable ; 

Rich  finrits  in  profusion, 

All  heap'd  in  confusion. 

With  pasties  and  haanchesy 

To  suit  heavy  paunches, 

Light  wines aiuLstiODg liqueurs. 

And  beer  in  huge  beakers. 
'Twas  a  feast  that  Gareme  might  have  caU*d  imsurpas&'d. 
And  Ude  would  hayeown'd  himself  Yanquish-'d  at  last. 
The  monks  were  ri^ht  jovial,  the  knigkt  was  the  same. 
They  ask'd  not  his  nneage,  his  rank,  nor  his  name, 
But  the  abbot  said  cozily,  eyeing  his  guest, 
**  We  have  a  goo«t  custom  here — one  of  the  hwst; 
Instead  of  Watsheil,  or,  I  pledge  you,  Driuefaiel, 
Two  paBswoods  we  have  tbat  we.  use  at  each,  mnl ; 

Now,  when  I^ay  *  Pre/,* 

Ton  aaut  anewer  vie  '  Wril,* 
Jnd  emptjf  the  aohlet  aefaU  ae  they  fill!" 
Thus  quaffing,  and  laughing,  and  chaffing,  they  stay^ 
Tin  the  stars  look'd  ashamed,  as  they  faaed  in  day. 
A  few  hours^  rest,  and  the  knight  took  his  leave : 
Quoth  the  abbot,  "  Yfj\i  are  a  good  *  Pril,*  I  believe, 
So  forget  not  the  boon  that  my  abbey  dotb  want, 
WJiich  the  king,  at  yotic  wisfa^  will  nndaobtedly  grani; 
I  will  meet  you  to-morrow,  sa  leaire  your  address^ 
JJb  alio  etepectes,  aUeri  quod/eaerisr 

The  monks  went  to  prime,. 

Though  in  very  bad  time. 

The  kmg  rode  to  court. 

And,  as  royalty  ought. 
Held  a  council  upon  the  affairs  of  the  nation. 

Next  day  came  the  abbot  in,  search  of  the  knight, 
And  was  kept  by  seme  courtiers  in  olose  conversatieo. 
Till  the  banquet  was  ready  prepared  for  that  night; 

Then  placed  near  at  hand. 

By  the  royal  command. 
He  look'd  first  on  the  left  side,  and  then  on  the  right, 
But  his  friend  was  non  est — ^he  had  vanished  from  sight. 
Bewilder'd  he  gazed,  and  the  monarch,  amuaed 
To  see  his  fat  host  of  the  abbey  confused, 

LanghM  loud  as  he  cried 

To'the  abbot  aside, 
"  I  fear  that  youc  fidend  has  your  bounty  abused; 
But  he  gave  me  permbsion  his  place  ta  snpplv. 
And  your  suit,  it  is  granted,  so  do  not  look  shy ; 

But  wheti  I  say  *  Fril,' 

Tou  must  answer  me  *  JTril,^ 
And  empty  the  goblet  as  fast  as  they  fill  f " 
For  a  moment  the  abbot  was  not  at  his  ease. 
He  fear'd  lest  his  frolicsome  ways  micht  displease; 
But  tibie  king  wa»  right  merry,  uid  told  the  whole  tale. 
And  the  palace  re-echoed  with  shouts  of  wassail ! 


2t2 
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HOW  I  LOST  MT  HBA.ET,  AND  GAINED  MY  ELBOTIOX. 
Bt  Sabt  Baokajc,  M.P. 

GHAPTBS  I. 
HOW  I  CAMB  TO  flTAHD  EOB  ROTTSKTOWK. 

I  WAS  Bested  in  mj  comfortable  bacheloc's  lodgings  in  Kii^Hitreet, 
St.  James's,  by  the  side  of  the  dinner-table,  cm  whieh  a  oouple  of  de- 
canters, with  a  plate  of  bisouits  and  a  few  diahes  of  dried  fruit  and  other 
preserres,  were  scattered  about,  with  mj  alipyiered  fae^  on  the  fender,  a 
book  in  my  hand,  enjoymg  my  eaae  and  digmty,  for,  having  a  alight  cold, 
and  the  weather  being  damp  and  chilly,  I  did  aot  intend,  to  teafe  the 
house. 

^'  At  all  erents,  I  shall  be  able  to  have  a  qntet  evening,  and  get  well 
posted  up  in  the  current  Uteratare  of  the  day,"  I  said  .to  myself^ 
glancing  at  a  pile  of  novels,  travels,  and  pmodicals  on  the  sideboard 
just  turned  out  of  Moodie's  perambulating-oart  libntfy* 

"  Yes,  a  quiet  evening  in  the  first  burst  of  the  liondion  season 
before  a  fellow  ia  iniured  to  its  toila  and  hardshipa  is  a  luxury,  I 
must  take  care  that  I  donf t  go  to  sltep,  though,  and  lose  it.  To  secure 
something,  I'll  take  the  light  literature  first*  No  chance  of  anybody 
coming  to  look  for  me  here  at  this  hour;  that's  a  comfort."  I 
rang  the  bell,  directed  my  servant,  when  he  appeared^  to  place  eight 
or  ten  of  the  volumes  within  my  reach,  and  then  eommeficed  what  I 
intended  should  be  a  perfect  literary  debauch.  It  ia  the  only  way  to 
get  through  one-tenth  pact  of  the  light  literature  of  the  day.  I 
take  it  occaaionally,  as  I  do  claret,  moselle,  or  hock,  wIm^  I  cannot 
digest  sponger  food.  I  had,  however,  scaEoely  skimmed  over  fifty 
pages  of  the  first  yolnme,  when  a  double  rap  at  the  door  aanonnoed  a 
visitor  to  some  inmate  of  the  house.  I  prayed  that  it  was  not  to  me. 
I  listened  nervously.  I  heard  steps  on  the  stairs.  Mv  servant  Stump 
appeared.  Had  he  only  come  with  a  note  P  I  breathed  more  freely, 
vain  were  my  hopes. 

"  Mr.  Peter  Pepys,"  he  said,  phicing  a  chair  opposite  mine,  and  my 
old  college  chum  walked  into  the  room.  Why  could  not  he  have 
come  on  some  other  evening  ?    However,  I  received  him  cordially. 

''  What  brought  you  here,  my  dear  fellow  ?"  I  asked*  "  I  thought 
that  you  were  rusticating  in  Devonshire, or  Cumberland, ^r  bvthe  shcves 
of  Loch  Katrine  or  Salbmey.    I  had  no  very  definke  notion  where." 

*^  Oh  no,  I  wish  that  I  had,"  he  answered,  with  a  lachiymoseexpres- 
sion  in  his  rotund  countenance  which  was  vary  ludicrous.    Fepys  was 
a  little  man,  rery  &t,  with  a  £»ir  fresh  complexion^  which  gave  him 
wonderfully  youthful  appearance,  though  he  was  upwasSi  of  for 
He  did  not  go  up  to  college  till  he  was  thirty,  and  he  then  passed 
nineteen.    ''  I  wish  that  1  had,"  he  rei»eated  with  a  sigh.    *'  No ! 
come,  my  dear  Backam,  to  open  my  gri^  to  you.    My  griefr — '  ti 
common  griefs  of  all  the  land,'  as  Shakspeare  has  it-4hitt  is  to  say, 
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the  bachelors  in  it.  It's  fashionable  to  quote  Shakspeare,  you  know. 
Well,  the  lon|^  and  the  short  of  the  matter  is  this,  I  wish  to  marry— 
my  mother  wishes  me  to  marry.  I  intend  to  marry.  My  friends 
advise  me  to  many,  and  are  always  at  me  on  the  subieGt ;  and  yet,  in 
spite  of  all  these  favourable  circumstances,  with  ample  means  to  sup- 
port a  wife,  somehow  of  other  I  eanaot  get;  married.*' 

•*Tou  must  set  the  wrong  way  about  it,  old  fellow,"  I  observed. 
"  Have  you  ever  asked  anybody  ?" 

'^  Of  course  I  have,  scores  of  girls,  time  after  time,"  he  exclaimed, 
in  a  tone  of  rebuke,  as  if  surprised  that  I  should  put  such  a  question. 
'*  They  aU  make  the  sanieanswer,  that  they  don't  know  enough  of  me, 
OP  else  tbey  kugh  in  my  face,  as  if  it  was  a  good  joke,  and  that  I 
couldn't  be  iafi  earnest.  It's  no  joking  matter,  let  me  tell  you,  when 
a  Mkm  is  being  edged  on  by  his  mother,  and  aunto,  and  oou^ias,  and 
colliige  friends,  Mid  a  dozea.  other  people  betndee,  to>  go  and  do  it,  and 
yet  can't  manage  it  after  all.    What  do  youadyisoF" 

''  Select  an  object  on  whom  to  fix  your  affections,  and  take  logger 
than  you  have  hitherto  done'  to  lay  siege  to  her  heart." 

^  Ah  t  I  thought  yim'd  say  that,  but  that's  the  very  point  where  I 
find  a  cKffieolty,'*  exdaimed  poor  Pepys.  '*  JSTow,  if  you,  as  an  old 
friend,  could  find  someAiody  for  me,  and  back  me  Up,  and  speak  a  word 
in  my  favoor,  I  might  then  go  on  and  say,  Fent,  tndif  vicL'* 

I  premised  thsit  I  would  tiiink  ovttr  the  natter,  and  do  my  best 
for  hmn,  and  he  was  on  the  point,  as  I  thougl^,  of  taking  his  departure, 
when  again  a  knock  was  heard,  and  Stump  entered  soon  after  to  in- 
form me  tiiat  Mn  Lucas,  of  Brett,  Luoas^  uid  Sarker,  solicitors, 
wished  to  see  me^  on  particular  businesa. 

^  Never  mind  me,  let  him  ooma  up,"  said  Fepye**^I  was  in  hopes 
that  he  was  going  away-**^'*!  can  take  the  sherry  and  a  plate  of 
bisetats  and  one  or  two  of  those  books  inho  a  eozner.  I  shall  be  per- 
fbctly  happy  till  your  man  of  business  has  had  his  say«"  Without 
listening  to  a  word  of  expostulation,  he  took  up  the  books  and  did  as 
he  proposed. 

Mr.  Lacas,  who  was  a  buofcling,  active  man,  on  being  admitted,  and 
taken  his  seat  near  the  claret  bottle^  from  which  I  begged  he  would  help 
himself,  prodtieed  several  bundles,  of  parchments  and  papers^  and  in- 
formed me  that  my  father's  friend,  Mr.  John  Simpson,  bad  died, 
leaving  me  his  sole  exeoutor,  that  he  begged  I  would  look  over  the 
papers  and  doenm^ts  he  had  brou|^t,  and  sign  those  wliich  required 
signing,  and  that  I  should  find  that  I  had'bM&iefb  a  legacy  of  five 
thousand  pounds.  This  last  announcement  considerably  softened  the 
exasperation  I  had  fdt  on  the  appearance  of  the  lawyer  at  that  unsea- 
sonable hour ;  but  it  was  a  tough  job  he  had  brought  me  eyen  to 
glance  over  the  docmnentB.  he  spread  out  befoce  my  bewildered  sight. 
repys  meantime,  with  a  candle  at  his  elbow,  was  munching  away  at  the 
biscuits,  sipping  his  wine^  and  laughing  heartily  at  the  book  he  held  in 
his  hand  close  up  to  his  button  nose.  At  length  Mr.  Lucas  had 
finished  vrith  me,  and  taking  one  more  glass  of  claret,  he  gathered  up 
his  papers,  and  depositing  them  in  t^  ample  pockets  of  his  coat, 
begged  that  my  servant  would  call  a  cab  for  mm. 

'*  Now,"  I  thought  to  myself,  '^Fepys  will  soon  finish  what  he  has 
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got  to  Bay,  miA  be  off,  nod  leave  me  at  rest."  But  no !  Before  he 
had  Bbtit  tip  his  book  and  resamed  hfs  seat  by  the  fire,  a  tfaimdering 
rap  sounded  on  tbe^street  door,  and  Stump  entering,  said : 

'*  Seyeral  gentlemen  from  Eottentown  wish  to  see  you,  air,  on  im- 
portafnt  buflinesa." 

What  could  they  want  with  me  P  I  had  once  in  my  life  passed 
through  Bottentown,  so  I  knew  its  name,  but  I  had  not  the  slightest 
connexion  with  it  that  I  was  aware  of.  I,  however,  begged  thait  the 
gentlemen  would  walk  up,  and  told  Stump  to  replenish  the  decanters. 
Eire  personages,  four  of  them  in  black  or  brown  suits,  and  one  in  a  blue 
coat  and  brass  buttons,  entered  the  room,  and  took  the  seats 
Btump  placed  for  them.  They  all  looked  at  me  and  coughed,  and 
then  four  of  them  glanced  at  a  gentleman  in  a  satiii  wairtooat  with 
a  heavy  gold  chain,  of  obese  "figure,  and  his  short  white  hair  standing 
up,  as  if  he  waa  in  a  mortal  fright,  round  the  crown  of  his  head.  He 
was  evidently  the  most  important  personage,  and  the  intended  apokea- 
man  of  the  party. 

"  We  have  caJled  on  you,  Mr.  Baokam,  beoauae,  sir,  we  understand 
that  you  are  a  gentleman  of  unpledged  and  unbiased  principles,  with- 
out incumbrances,  and  ample  means,  and  that  you  deeire  to  have 
the  h(Jnour  of  representing  a  free  and  independent  eonstitueney  in  the 
great  legislative  assembly  of  our  beloved  country,  that  is,  in  PaoUa- 
ment;  and  I  beg  to  inform  jou  that  we,  that  is,  my  assoeiatoa  here, 
these  gentlemen  and  I,  represent  the  constituency,  that  is  to  say,  the 
vast  majority  of  the  free  and  independent  constituency  of  the  impor- 
tant, I  may  say  very  important,  borough  of  Bottentown.*' 

I  bowed  at  the  conclusion  of  this  exordium,  and  the  speaker 
continued : 

''Now,  Mr.  Backam,  my  colleagues  and  I  conceive  that  you  possess 
precisely  the  qualifications  which  the  candidate  for  our  sufirages,  that  is, 
the  Buffi-ages  of  the  free  and  independent  electors  of  ikrttentown, 
should  possess — ample  means,  free  and  independent  principles,  whioh 
will  enable  you  to  advocate  our  cause,  that  is,  the  interests  of  our 
borough,  in  Parliament,  and  a  fluency  of  both  pen  and  mouth  which 
will  enable  you  to  express  on  all  occasions,  with  ample  force,  the 
opinions  you  entertain.** 

Again  I  bowed,  and  thanked  the  speaker  for  the  opiuions  he  Siod  his 
fellow-tovimsmen  entertained  of  me. 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Backam,  what  friend  Busby  says  is  all  true,  and  I  do 
believe  that  we  hit  the  right  nail  on  ikie  head  when  we  came  to  you," 
chimed  in  a  gentleman  in  a  brown  suit,  who  had  evidently  been  very 
anxious  to  speak  from  the  first,  and  now  from  my  manner  had  gained 
confidence.    **  What  we  want,  do  you  see,  sir,  is  a  gentleman  with  a 
long  purse,  who  is  ready  on  all  occasions  to  open  its  strings— hal  ha!  ha! 
Of  course  we  don't  want  to  have  anything  like  bribery  and  corruption; 
we  are  above  all  that  sort  of  thing,  are  the  free  and  independi 
electors  of  Bottentown.    The  fact  of  tlxe  case  is  this :  our  late  memb 
who  proposes  ogain  standing,  Sir  Biggery  Dykes,  does  not  possess  i 
qualifications  we  desire.    The  baronet  is  a  worthy  man,  a  very  wort, 
man ;  but  his  purse  is  shallow,  very  shallow,  if  we  may  judge  by  whi 
comes  out  of  it ;  he  is  never  willing  to  pull  open  its  strings ;  and  he  has 
besides,  ten  or  a  dozen  children,  big  sons  and  daughters,  whose  interesti 
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are  dearer  to  him  than  are  thoae  of  the  electore  of  the  free  and  inde- 
pendent borough  of  Bottentown.  We  therefore  oonsider  that  Sir. 
Diggeiy  is  gmlly  of  a  crime,  «  political  crime,  and  we  moreover  con- 
ceive that  he  does  not  pay  that  respect  to  our  opiniooa  which  they 
deserve,  or  attend  to  our  intereste*--the  interests  of  the  borough  of 
Eottentown— as  he  ought,  and  we  have  therefore  come  to  the  resolu- 
tion that  he  shall  np  longer  represent  us,  but  that  we  will  obtain  the 
serTioes  of  a  laan  with  money,  and  with  wits,  who  will  look  after  our 
interest,  and  who  has  his  way  to  make  in  the  world.  We  kwe  there- 
fore  oalled  upon  you«'' 

I  saw  at  a  glance  the  character  of  my  visitors,  and  knew  perfectly 
what  they  were  saying  meant.  I  tbecefcnre  thanked  them  with  all  the 
cordiality  of  manner  I  could  aummoa  to  my  assistance  to  hide  a  certain 
amount  of  disgust  which  was,  in  spite  of  my  knowledge  of  mankind, 
rising  within  me,  said  that  I  would  give  the  mitter  my  serious  con* 
sideration,  and  thaty  though  I  would  not  pledge  myself,  I  thought  that 
I  should  be  in  a  position  to  accept  their  flattecing  oiTer.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  free  and  independent  electors  of  Botfcentown  were 
not  so  easily  got  rid  of.  They  had  come  up  to  London  to  secure  a 
candidate  with  money,  and  they  were  not  going  back  again  without 
having  nailed  him.  They  knew  well  enough  what  they  were  about. 
As  to  getting  into  Parliament  for  such  a  place  as  Bottentown  without 
bribery  in  one  focm  or  another,  I  knew  was  out  of  the  question,  and  I 
did  not  expect  to  find  any  other  seat  vaosnt.  It  was  not  a  quoation 
between  bribery  and  no  bnbery,  but  between  a  seat  and  no  seat.  I 
begged  my  new  friends  to  help  themselves  to  wine,  while  I  reflected 
on  the  matter.  They  cast  significant  glances  at  each  other  as  ther 
poused  out  the  claret  and  nodded  and  hobnobbed  round,  while  such 
fJEttetious  twinkles  came  into  their  eyes,  that  I  thought  the  youngest, 
at  all  events^  would  ha/ve  exploded  with  lau^ter.  P^ya,  who  had 
been  an  unobserved  i^ectator  of  what  was  taking  plaoe^  at  length 
came  to  my. aid. 

"  You  had  better,"  he  whigrpered,  in  a  very  low  tone.  "A  larger  plaee 
may  be  more  firee  from  corruption ;  that  is  to  say,  there  may  be  more 
honest  men  in  it.  Here,  granted,  all  are  rogues,  that  is  to  say,  begging 
their  pardons,  have  itching  palms ;  but  supposing  they  number  five 
or  six  hundred,  in  the  large  place  there  may  be  a  thousand  or  sixteen 
hundred  who  must  be  bought,  or  they'll  have  none  of  you.'* 

"Well,  gentlemen,  my  frigid  heare  has  Ivought  forward  aeveral 
arguments  which  induce  me  to  accept  your  flattering  offer,  and  I  will 
there&ffe  present  myself  before  the  free  and  indeposdent  electors  of 
Bottentown  as  soon  as  you  may  ju4ge  it  expedient  that  I  should 
do  so." 

*^  The  sooner  the  better !  The  sooner  the  better  T*  exclaimed  the  de- 
putation in  chorus,  rubbing  their  hands  at  thoughts  of  the  golden 
shower  about  to  find  its  way  into  their  pockets. 

"  And  now,  sir,  let  me  recommend  to  you  an  agent,  an  excellent 
trustworthy  agent,"  said  tbe  gentleman  in  the  satin  waktcoat,  "my 
friend  Mr.  l^ibbles;  you  may  place  the  most  unbounded  oonfidenoe  in 
him;  you  will  find  him  energetic  and  persevering,  sagacious  and 
undaunted.  I  don't  overpraise  him,  for  he  has  never  failed  to  bring  in 
the  candidate  who  has  had  the  wisdom  to  retain  his  services.'* 
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Of  course  I  at  once  engaged  Mr.  Nibbles,  and  no  sooner  had  I  done 
so  than  three  more  of  mr  yisitors,  the  representatires  of  ihe  free  and 
independent  electors  of  Bottentown,  offered  for  a  conaideiation  to  aid 
me  in  my  canyasB* 

"We  are  a  mercantile  community,  you  will  understand,  Mr. 
Backam,"  observed  the  first  speaker,  ''the  great  man  of  the  party,"  who 
was,  I  afterwards  learned,  a  Mr,  Doublewell,  an  ^-mayor  of  liotten* 
town,  when  he  found  that  I  was  fairly  hooked.  "  We  do  nothing 
without  money.  Money  ia  the  life-blood  which  cipculates  in  our  yeins, 
warms  our  hearts,  gives  us  life  and  spirit.  Without  it  what  should 
we  be  P  savages,  positive  savages.     .    .    .'' 

Much  more  Mr.  Doublewell  said  of  the  same  tenor.  In  fact,  he  let 
the  cat  very  soon  out  of  the  bag.  He  and  hia  companions  posaeseed 
a  commodity  of  marketable  value,  and  they  had  coma  up  to  town  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  the  best  price  they  could  for  it,  and  of  seeking, 
besides,  employment  for  themadives,  ^1  preliminaries  having  been 
airanged  to  their  entire  satisfaction,  after  they  had  finished  a  couple 
more  bottles  of  claret,  with  warm  shakings  of  hands,  as  if  they  had  be* 
come  suddenly  my  dearest  friends,  they  took  their  departure. 

"  I've  done  it,"  said  I,  as  I  simk  back  into  my  chair  ezhauated. 

''No,  vou've  only  taken  your  first  step  into  the  dirt,"  observed 
Pepys,  who  had  a  quiet  vein  of  humour  in  spite  of  his  simplicity  of 
character.  '^  But  never  mind,  think  of  the  bright  hill  beyond,  up 
which  you  must  dimb  after  you  wade  through  the  mire.  Most  of 
the  honourable  gentlemen,  your  companions,  will  have  had  to  go 
through  it,  and  they  don't  find  that  any  of  the  filth  sticks  to 
them.^' 

My  friend  remained  talking  over  my  prospects  in  my  proposed 
career  as  a  senator,  and,  as  may  be  supposed,  I  got  through  a  very 
small  amount  of  light  literature.  Heneeforth,  Blue-books^  Hansard's 
Debates,  and  the  uHmes^  were  to  be  my  chief  obiecta  of  study,  unless 
—and  after  the  assurances  I  had  received  I  could  not  contemplate  the 
possibility*— I  was  defeated* 


CHAPTEB  n. 

MT  JOCBHVr  TO  BOVKHTOWN,  AXTD  KT  ADTSMTtrBB  OS  THE  BOAD. 

I  HAD  promised  to  be  at  Bottentown  on  that  day.    My  supp<»rter8 
were  to  meet  me  at  the  station,  and  to  conduct  me  in  a  triumphant 
procession,  in  anticipation  of  my  success,  into  the  town.    I  looked  at 
my  watch  as  I  entered  the  cal^it  was  a  question  whether  I  should 
catch  the  train.    I  promised  my  driver  five  shillings  extra  if  I  waa  in 
time,  and  told  him  not  to  spare  his  horse.   He  didn't,  though  I  believe 
he  knocked  over  a  couple  of  elderly  gentlemen  and  an  apple-woma»  '- 
but  that  only  made  him  flog  on  his  horse  the  harder,  without  looking 
hind  him  to  see  the  mischi^  he  had  done.  He  was  evidently  wdl  ace. 
tomed  to  the  sort  of  thing,  and  of  course  to  me  it  was  a  matter  of  di| 
consideration  compared  to  the  risk  of  disappointing  the  free  and 
dependent  electors  of  Bottentown.    Cabbie  won  his  five  shillings,  a. 
took  a  different  route  homeward.    I  jumped  into  a  carriage,  and  h 
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scarcely  settled  myself  or  ascertained  who  "were  mj  companions,  when 
off  dashed  the  traiii ;  it  was  an  express— a  candidate  for  parliamentary 
honours  should  never  dream  of  going  by  any  other,  when  at  length 
I  had  got  my  writing*desk  and  hatboz  stowed  under  the  seat,  and  my 
umbrella  placed  in  the  net  over  my  head,  and  did  look  round,  I  saw 
seated  in  the  compartment  opposite  my  right-hand  neighbour  a  young 
lady;  a  very  sweet-looking  pretty  girl.  She  was  elegantly  though 
quietly  dressed,  and  the  expression  of  'her  countenance  gave  me  the 
idea  that  she  must  be  a  person  of  refined  mind.  I  came  to  this  con- 
clnsitm  before  I  had  been  five  minutes  in  the  carriage.  As  yet  I  had 
not  spoken.  She  took  a  book  out  of  a  very  elegant  travelHng-bap;,  and 
b^an  to  read.  I  could  not,  without  rudeness,  interrupt  her.  let  she 
might  go  on  reading  till  we  arrived  at  the  station  where  she  was  to  go 
out.  Perhaps,  however,  she  was  going  some  distance.  The  more  I 
looked  at  her,  the  more  I  admired  her.  I  longed  to  hear  her  speak. 
I  have  known  pretty  women  with  rough  harsh  voices,  which  have 
detracted  greatly  from  the  effect  of  their  beauty.  Should  her  voice  be 
as  sweet  as  her  &ce,  it  would  be  all  up  with  me,  I  felt.  At  last  I  got 
a  glimpse  of  the  pages  of  the  book  on  which  her  eyes  rested.  It  was 
poetry.  Wordsworth,  Tennyson,  Scott,  Longfellow,  a  great  or  a  minor 
poet,  I  could  not  make  out.  I  fancied  that,  if  I  could,  I  should  learn 
something  of  her  character.  She  was  much  interested  in  what  she 
read---*was  taking  it  all  in — was  she  learning  it  by  heart  ?  She  turned 
the  pages  over  very  slowly;  sometimes  she  looked  back,  and  was 
evidenuy  dwelling  on  a  passage.  She  was  clearly  no  careless  reader. 
I  tried  not  to  be  discovered  looking  over  the  page.  Suddenly  it  struck 
me  that  it  was  a  book  of  plays.  Could  she  be  an  actress  learning  her 
part  f  So  attractive  a  person  would  be  certainly  known.  I  tried  to 
recal  the  features  of  every  pretty  actress  I  had  ever  seen  on  any  stage. 
I  had  never  seen  her  on  one,  I  was  convinced.  I  had  never  seen  her 
anywhere,  except  in  my  boyish  da-y-dreams,  possibly.  She  might, 
perhaps,  be  getting  up  a  niece  in  private  theatricals.  Still  she  did  not 
look  even  as  if  she  would  do  that.  I  wished  that  she  would  shut  her 
book  and  give  me  a  better  chance  of  finding  out  something  about  her. 
Perseveringly  she  read  on,  not,  however,  fatiguing  her  eyes,  but  never 
lifting  them  up  so  as  to  allow  me  a  chance  of  making  an  observation 
or  attracting  her  attention.  It  was  very  taatalising.  She  might  at 
any  moment  leave  the  train,  and  I  should  perhaps  never  discover  even 
her  name.  I  began  to  regret  that  I  had  engaged  to  be  at  Bottentown 
at  a  certain  hour,  otherwise  I  might  have  got  out  wherever  she  did,  and 
probably  have  been  able  to  learn  all  about  her.  I  felt,  as  I  looked  at 
ner,  that  I  could  be  guilty  of  all  sorts  of  romantic  extravagances ; 
indeed,  I  hardly  know  what  I  was  not  capable  of  doing.  ^  At  length 
we  approached  a  station ;  she  lowered  her  book,  and,  leaning  forward, 
looked  out ;  I  thought,  eagerly,  as  if  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  the 
one  at  which  she  was  to  stop. 

"  This  is  Barton,"  I  said,  looking  at  my  time-table.     She  sat  quiet, 
but  the  gentleman  opposite  to  me  started,  exclaiming : 
"  Why,  that's  the  place  at  which  I  have  to  get  out." 
While  in  a  bustle  collecting  his  property  he  disnlaced  a  narcel,  to 
which  was  attached  an  elegant  parasol  and  umbrella,  over  the  young 
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lady's  bead.   He  had  jost  timey  aided  bj  a  railway  poiter,  to  jump  out, 
when  the  train  started  again. 

«  Would  you  not  like  to  take  the  seat  near  the  window  ?  We  shall 
soon  pass  through  some  pretty  sceaeiy^*'  I  said,  bowing  to  the 
young  ladj. 

Ske  thanked  me  with  a  sweet  smile,  and,  greatly  to  my  satisfaetion, 
moYed  into  the  seat  I  recoanmeaded.  I  had  fortuxiately  been  down  the 
liue  three  or  four  times,  and.  remembered  several  places  worthy  of 
notice.  She  listened  with  eyident  interest  to  all  I  said,  and  made  some 
intelHgent  remarks  in  return,  but  saidnothmg  to  eittble  me  to  diseorer 
who  she  was,  or  where  she  was  going.  She  talked  on,  however,  as  if 
she  had  no  intention  of  getting  out  immediately.  Our  oooTers^tion 
grew  more  and  more  animated.  By  chance  I  happened  to  look  up,  and 
there  on  the  parcel  above  her  bead — it  must  be  hers,  I  knevp— *my  eye 
caught  the  word  Bubbleby,  Bottentown.  She  couldn't  be  a  Miss 
Bubbleby.  She  didn't  look  as  if  she  could  by  any  possibility.  Still 
she  might  be  going  to  Bottentown.  I  soon  ascertained  that  she  was. 
She  snuled  and  looked  pleased,  so  I  flattered  myself,  when  I  told  her  that 
I  was  also  going  there;  but  when  I  added  that  I  was  a  candidate  for 
the  honour  of  representing  the  immaculate  borough  in  Parliament,  she 
almaat  laughed  in  my  face.  Something  connected  with  the  subject 
seemed  to  tickle  her  fancy  amazingly.  To  my  reiterated  ''What? 
what  ?"  she  made  no  reply,  but  only  laughed  the  more.  I  felt  that 
it  would  be  impertinent  to  ask  her  to  be  more  explicit. 

"  I  hope  and  trust  that  I  may  rely  on  your  support,"  I  ssdd,  with 
the  most  insinuating  manner  I  could  assume. 

"  That  depends  on  circumstances,''  she  answered  again,  laughing. 
''I  may  possibly  not  be  altogether  free  to  support  those  I  wish.  You 
shall  have  my  good  wishes,  at  all  events."  Again  she  laughed,  rather 
more  gently  thim  before.  She,  however,  volunteered  to  give  me  a  good 
deal  of  information  likely  to  prore  useful  about  the  people.  Afba 
this  our  tongues  never  ceased  moving  till  we  reached  Bottentown. 
Her  book  was  soon  consigned  to  her  travelling-bag.  It  was  poetry. 
N^ot  Tennyson,  nor  Longfellow,  ncnr  Wordsworth,  nor  Byron,  but 
some  nameless  poet  who,  she  asserted,  equalled  any  of  them. 

*^  Ldways  take  poetry  to  read  in  a  railway  carriage,"  she  observed. 
'^  I  can  glance  at  it,  think  over  it,  enjoy  it  thoroughly,  and  yet  not  tire 
my  eyes  or  get  aheadache.  If  not  poetry,  thelightest  of  li^t  novds,  or 
any  other  nonsense  oiver  the  pages  of  whieh  the  eye  may  range  and  pick 
np  the  ideas  contained  in  them  as  a  bird  on  the  vnng  oolkcts  its  food." 

<<  Xalking,  however,  is  pleaaanter  when  one  glides  on  aa  nnoothly  as 
we  are  now  doing,"  I  observed. 

"  Perhaps— yes— so  it  is,"  she  answered,  smiling  sweetiy.    Her 
voice  was  everything  I  had  expected  &om  her  &ce,  so  soft,  end  gentle, 
and  fuU.    She  sang.    I  was  very  certaisi  she  did— she  eonfeesed  that 
she  did,  and  from  the  songs  she  mentioned  I  knew  what  itdi  a 
warbling  notes  she  could  put  forth.    Had  I  only  heaiid  her  spe 
without  having  seen  her,  I  should  have  known  that  she  was  aw« 
pretty.    I  almost  groaned  when  at  length  the  train  leacfaed  < 
station  at  Bottentown.    I  handed  her  out,  and,  tlttukiog  me  for  i 
attention,  she  hurried  eff  towards  a  group,  the  principal  person 
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which  wafi  a  staat,  pursy,  luurefioed  elderly  gentleman,  who  was,  I 
Boon  afteirwardB  learned,  Mr.  Bubbleby.  Could  it  be  possiUe  that  he 
was  the  Either  of  my  charming  traveliing  companion  P  It  looked  like 
it.  He  seemed  to  receive  her  moat  a:ffeotionately  ae  she  ran  forward, 
and  so  did  the  elderly  ladies  who  were  with  him. 

**  Babbleby ! — Bubbleby !  What  a  horrid  name,"  I  kept  repeating 
to  myself,  **  and  yet  what  an  exquisite  creature  she  is !"  With  what 
grace  she  mored  along  the  platform !  How  elegant  she  looks  now, 
standing  among  that  group  of  semi-sarages !  She  saw  me  looking  at 
her,  but  she  again  quickly  turned  away  her  head.  All  thoughts,  how- 
ever, even  of  her,  were  for  the  moment  put  to  flight  by  the  appear- 
ance of  my  self-constituted  supporteas  on  the  platform,  and  1  had 
forthwith  to  go  through  an  oroeal  of  hand-shakings  with  my  six 
previous  acquaintances  and  a  host  of  strangers,  who  were  formally 
introduced  by  them  as  gentlemen  of  influence,  ready,  if  I  did  not 
disappoint  their  expectations,  to  aflbrd  me  their  cordial  support.  Thia 
was  liberal  and  kxnd,  but  I  was  puzzled  to  know  exactly  what  they  did 
expect  of  me.  I  therefore  thought  it  prudent  not  to  express  any 
decided  opinions  till  I  had  consulted  my  trustwortiby  agent. 


CBASTEB  m. 

MY  TtBSr  EMTBT  IKTO  EOTTKNTOWN,  AND  MY  ADDBESS  TO  THE  ELECTOBS. 

My  numerous  friends  conducted  me  from  the  station  amid  the 
vociferations  of  some  hundreds  of  big  and  little  biaokguHUHls,  nurse- 
maids and  ehildron,  aada  wretehed  band  of  cracked  wind  instruments, 
with  a  huge  druoi,  the  beater  of  which  looked  very  like  a  Punch  showman 
enlisted  for  the  occasion,  to  a  carriage  dmwn  by  four  greys,  the  post- 
boys wearing  huge  Tosettes  of  all  the  colours  4>f  the  rainbow,  Mr« 
Doublewell  and  Mr.  Nibbles,  mj  trustworthy  agent,  gettmg  inside 
with  me,  while  four  others  mounted  on  the  box  and  diekey,  pulling  out 
of  their  pockets  and  fastening  on  to  their  coats  huge  rosettes  of  the 
same  parti-eoloured  tints.  My  companions  inside  adorned  themselves 
in  the  same  manner.  The  shonts  of  n^  disinterested  supporters  weie 
at  that  moment  redoaUed,  sad,  looking  out  of  the  window,  I  observed 
a  dozen  or  mose  silken  banners  of  all  colours  just  unrolled  and  waving 
in  the  wind  on  poles  in  the  hands  of  as  many  ugly  ruffians. 

'Tall  in,  £iill  in^  if  you  pleas&I"  shouted  Mr.  J^ibUes  from  the 
windows  of  the  carnage;  and  the  band  and  a^losen  of  the  banner- 
bearers  took  up  a  position  in  front  of  the  isMxrses,  and  the  remainder 
followed,  and  the  bbokguards— or  I  should  properly  call  thorn  roughs- 
marched  on.  either  side  aa  a  body-guard,  and  .the  lilAle  boys  came  behind 
ahonting  and  flaying  tricks  to  each  other  and  to  everybody  they 
passed,  andihe  nursemaids  and  children  kept  at  a  respectful  distance, 
and  thus  I  approached  the  aacient  borough  of  Bottentown. 

"  I  hope,  Mr.  Backam,  you  admire  our  colours— your  colours,  I 
should  say^^but  yea,  our  colours;  we  are  all  one  now,  united  by  one 
absorbing  interest,"  observed  Mr.  Nibbles.  "  Secured  a  couple  of 
Totes  by  them.  Ou  i^e  day  of  nomination  we  shall  have  ten  times  the 
number  dispk]i?ed.    Mr.  Threadneedle,  the  principal  haberdasher  and 
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man-milliner  in  our  free  and  independent  borough,  had  a  lot  of 
coloured  silks,  and  satins,  and  ribbons,  which  he  could  not  dispose  of — 
rather  damaged,  probably.  He  told  me  this  in  confidence,  jumped  at 
the  idea  when  I  suggested  that  our  colours  should  be  those  of  the 
rainbowy  and  assured  me  that  he  and  his  partner  would  assuredly  Tote 
for  the  candidate  who  displayed  them.  I  instantly  purchased  the 
whole  lot,  and  gave  orders  that  they  should  forthwith  be  made  up.*' 
.  or  course  I  could  only  highly  approve  of  what  my  agent  had  done. 
"  No  bribery  and  corruption,  at  all  events,  in  that  case,"  I  observed, 
*'  Tou  will  please  to  remember,  Mr.  Nibbles,  that  I  can  sanction  nothing 
of  that  sort.*' 

"  Oh,  certainly  not— certainly  not,**  answered  Nibbles.  "  "We  have 
nothing  that  can  come  under  that  name  in  Bottentown,  whatever  may 
be  the  case  in  other  places— have  we,  Mr.  Doublewell?" 

"  Certainly  not— certainly  not,"  said  Mr.  Doublewell,  with  an  air 
of  conscious  rectitude. 

**  Of  course  not,"  observed  Nibbles.  "  By-the-by,  Mr.  Backam, 
you,  I  t)iink,  said,  on  some  occasion,  that  you  liked  salmon.  I  have 
ordered  one  for  dinner  to-day,  and  probably  you  wiU  like  to  send  a 
few  to  friends  at  a  distance  and  others,  as  a  mark  of  your  esteem  to 
gentlemen  residing  in  this  free  and  independent  borough*  Confident 
that  this  would  be  the  case,  I  purchased  twenty  this  morning  from  a 
worthy  voter,  had  them  all  packed  and  ticketed,  with  Mr.  iBackam^s 
compliments.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  write  the  addresses,  and  I  will 
take  care  that  it  is  publicly  known  how  they  are  aH  disposed  of.  No 
bribery  and  corruption  there,  eh,  Mr.  Doublewell  P*' 

"Not  a  particle,  not  the  remotest  approach  to  such  a  thing,** 
exclaimed  Mr.  DouWewell,  shaking  his  head  with  indignation  at  the 
thought.  On  this  I  begged  him  to  accept  one  of  the  as  yet  unseen 
salmon,  which  he  did  with  becoming  modesty  and  due  expression  of 
gratitude.  "While  I  was  considering  to  whom  I  should  send  the 
salmon,  having  settled  that  Pepys  should  have  one,  the  cort6ge  halted 
before  a  public-house — the  "  Pig  and  Whistle." 

"  We  hare  entered  within  the  precincts  of  the  borough,**  observed 
Nibbles.    ^' Mine  host  is  devoted  to  your  service.    He  has  a  dozen 
casks  of  first-rate  ale  on  tap,  which  Messrs.  Pollard  and  Drains  have 
just  sent  him  as  by  my  directions — a  portion  of  a  hundred  casks.     It 
may  not  affect  them  much,  but  their  collecting  clerk  has  a  vote,  and 
he  will  be  secured.    Tou  see,  Mr.  Kackam,  it  requires  a  knowledge 
of  diplomacy  to  manage  these  gentlemen  ;  some  of  theta  are  sensitive, 
very  sensitive ;  their  feelings  would  be  very  much  hurt  if  it  was 
supposed  that  they  were  capable  of  being  influenced  by  pecuniary  con- 
siderations, and  yet  they  are  well  aware  of  the  marketable  value  of  their 
votes,  and,  for  the  sake  of  their  wives  and  families,  are  naturally  averse 
to  throwing  away  what  they  consider  should  bring  them  in  twenty  or 
thirty  pounds  each  time  the  borough  has  to  return  a  fresh  memi 
It  elves  them,  of  course,  a  leaning  towardd  triennial  parliaments,  l 
probably  they  would  not  disapprove  greatly  of  annual  elections, 
the  franchise  is  extended,  so  will  this  very  natural  sentiment;  for  3 
see,  Mr.  Sackam,  we  must  take  men  as  they  are,  not  as  poets  t 
sentimentalists  consider  they  ought  to  be ;  and,  at  all  events,  we  agF 
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shall  reap  a  frequent  golden  hardest,  instead  of  the  moderate  crop 
which  occasionallj  falls  to  our  lot,  except,  to  he  sure,  the  measure 
should  kill  the  golden  goose,  and  none  but  needy  men  or  adventurers 
should  be  found  ready  to  seek  the  honour  of  representing  us." 

"  In  my  humble  opinion,  votes  now  worth  fifty  pounds  wouldn't  be 
worth  five  shiUings.  I  shan't  advocate  the  measure,"  said  Mr.  Double- 
weU,  in  a  dignified  tone.  "  The  principal  employers  of  Labour  in  each 
borough  and  county  would  carry  the  day.  They  would  then  find  it 
worth  their  while  to  direct  their  workmen  how  to  vote :  at  present  it 
is  a  matter  of  less  consequence." 

While  this  conversation  was  going  on  we  were  stopping  before  the 
^'  Pig  and  Whistle."  The  standard-bearers  and  musicians  were  rushing 
in  and  out,  quenching  their  thirst  at  my  expense,  Punch's  band-master 
being  very  conspicuous.  He  had  now  mounted  my  colours  as  if  he 
was  a  voter,  though  the  fellow  bad  been  a  vagabond  all  his  life,  and 
probably  had  never  slept  in  a  bed,  and  but  seldom  under  a  roof,  since 
he  was  bom.  The  roughs  soon  ^ot  possession  of  the  bar,  and  kept 
the  landlord  actively  employed  in  supplying  their  wants.  After  a 
time  they  reappeared  in  uproarious  spirits,  and  the  march  was  con- 
tinued. We  made  two  other  similar  stoppages  before  public-houses, 
greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  my  attendants,  and  at  length  reached  my 
hotel,  the  "  Lion."  A  balconv  over  the  chief  entrance  to  my  hotel  was 
draped  with  the  damaged  silks  and  satins  purchased  of  Mr.  Thread- 
needle,  and  from  thence  I  found  that  I  was  expected  to  address  the 
electors,  or  rather  the  roughs,  for  those  gentlemen  had  tsken  care 
to  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  space  in  front  of  the  house. 

"  It  will  be  as  well,  Mr.  Sackam,  to  be  as  indefinite  as  possible  with 
regard  to  principles,"  observed  Mr.  Nibbles.  ."  They  don't  care  one 
rap  about  them.  Talk  as  much  as  you  like  about  what  you'll  get 
done  for  the  town,  for  though  nine-tenths  of  your  hearers  won't 
benefit  in  any  way,  it  may  influence  some  of  the  principal  people, 
shipbuilders  and  shipowners,  merchants  and  tradesmen,  who  expect 
to  have  somethinp;  done  for  them.  The  great  majority  think  much 
more  of  the  bird  m  the  hand  than  the  two  in  the  bush." 

After  I  had  received  these  and  sundry  other  hints,  and  taken  a 
slight  refreshment  with  a  glass  of  gooseberry  wine,  which  I  was  assured 
was  first-rate  champagne,  I  heard  my  name  vociferously  called  by 
the  mob  outside^  who  were  growing  impatient.  As  I  stepped  out  on 
the  balconv,  shouts  and  cries  rent  the  air,  and  dirty  hats  and  caps 
innumerable  were  thrown  up  into  it,  and  grinning  and  blear-eyed 
countenances  were  turned  up  towards  me ;  for  a  considerable  amount 
of  beer  had  already  been  consumed  at  my  expense.  I  bowed  over 
and  over  again  as  if  some  most  elegant  compliment  had  been  paid  me, 
and  waved  mv  hand  and  nretended  to  speak,  but  it  was  some  time  before 
a  word  could  have  been  neard.  At  length,  by  the  exertions  of  Nibbles 
and  my  other  supporters,  the  mob  was  silenced,  and  I  began : 

'^  Free  and  independent  electors  of  Bottentown,  it  is  witli  sincere 
gratification  that  I  find  myself  at  this  happy  and  auspicious  moment 
standing  before  so  enlightened,  so  intelligent,  so  noble-minded  an  assem- 
blage of  my  countrymen.  How  dear  are  the  associations  which  that 
term  conjures  up  in  the  heart  of  the  exile— countrymen !  Yes,  country* 
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men,  you  are  my  conntryiaen,  md  jim  I  desire  to  repreBent  in  ihs 
legklatiye  assembly  of  the  ndion;  yes,  to  represent  tfaaae  epinioBS 
yon  hold,  those  principles  yoia  have  adapted,  which  itoe,  I  kne«%  so  dear 
to  your  hearts,  so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  all  free  and  ladepeDdeiit 
electors  of  all  the  boroughe  of  England,  inclmfiog  Wales.  I  may  gay, 
o£  Scotland  and  of  old  Ireland  too,  that  greeu  isle  of  the-  ocean, 
erer  beautiful,  oyer  faithful,  ever  true  to  her  prinotples>  and  to  her 
honour." 

I  threw  in  this  in  eonsequieiioe  of  seeing  some  rndabidably  Hibemian 
physiognomies,  ^ith  crushed  hats  on  their  heacle  and  ahillelagfas  in  then* 
nsts. 

The  words^-^or  theee  was  not  the  shadow  <^  a  meaning  nt  them, 
but  that  was  all  the  better — ^were  responded  to  with  shrieks  of  ap- 
plause,  and  I  felt  sore  that  I  had  gained  their  oo^operatien,  shooid  it 
be  necessary  to  1^  slip  the  dogs  of  war  to  pound  my  opponents.  I 
continued : 

*'  Yes,  free  and  independent  electors  of  Bottentown,  these-  ase  the 
principles  I  have  adopted — your  principles-— the  principles,  I  maiy  say, 
of  all  the  land ;  tfaatt  is  to  say,  of  all  the  free  and  independetit  aleotoni 
of  all  the  land,  from  north  to  south,  from  east  to  west.  These  bread, 
noble,  generous  principles  you  all  understani.  I  need  no*  further 
enter  into  them ;  they  are  patent  to  aiUi — clear  to  all— eren  to  the 
meanest  undeietan^ng.  Not  that>I  suppose  any  one  I  see  before  me 
has  a  mean  understanding— far  fieom  tiiiat*-^eryi ftur  indeed — no;  I 
said  what  I  mean — ^that  idl  I  see  before  me  are  enligfateaed  and  in- 
telligent ;  they  all  know  what  is  good  for  the  oouatxy,  and  what  is 
good  for  themselves*  Putting  aside  ibr  the  moment  whaitaa  good  for 
the  country,  we  will  consider  what  is  good  for  a  Tory  important  part 
of  it — ^the  free  and  independent  boroagh  of  Sottentown."  (Loud 
cheers,  and  ''Hear!  hear  I  hear!"  broke  an  my  weU^pleaeed  ears.) 
"  What  is  good  for  a  part  must' be  good  for  the  whola  Now  thoe 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  most  desirable— most  satisfaetory — 
most  advantageous,  if  this  fine,  beautiinl,  excellent  povti  w^oe  to  beeome 
the  port  of  departure  of  our  fleets  of  steam^paekets^  which  eaery  the 
epistolary  oorreapondenee  relating  to  the  nrarcantile  affairs  of  England 
to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Again,  I  see,  by  the  ezp^iditmre  of  certain 
sums,  it  may  become  one  of  the  most  deligktfnl,  salnbrkMis,  perfect 
bathing-places  on  the  coast,  or  on  any  other  eoast  of  oLd  England,  in- 
cluding Wales,  Ireland,  or  Scotland,  by  the  establishment  of  &  large 
hotel  and  public  gardens,  a  band  clothed  in  handsome  uniform — such 
a  band  as  I  see  before  me,  enlai^ed,  increased  in  nnmbers  if  not  in 
proficiency;  such  a  band  as  that  wbidi  honoured. me  by  platting  be* 
fore  me  as  I  entered  the  town,  by  which  crowds,  of  the  fa^ooafale 
world  will  be  attracted  hither.  The  estaiUishment  of  dry  doeka,  by 
which  not  only  British  ships,  but  those  of  foreign  nationSy  will  be  in* 
duced  to  visit  this  admirable,  this  excellent,  this  unriTeiled  port." 

The  applause  here  became  most  uproarious.  Some  daring  and  unw 
persons,  who  had  ventured  to  mingle  with  my  supporters,  endeavoui 
to  put  questions  which  it  might  have  been  rather  difficult  to  answi 
One  asked  me  to  explain  demiitely  the  principles  of  which  I  boaste 
another  inquired  whether  I  pledged  myself  to  carry  out,  againat  r^ 
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opposition,  tbe  sehemes  of  which  I  spoke  so  glibly.  Fortunately,  my 
supporters  considered  these  questions  insulting  to  themselves  as  to 
me,  imd  tbe  speakers  had  their*  hats  speedily  knoeked  over  their  eyes, 
and  were  sommarily  ejected  from  amcHig  the  crowd. 

I  said  a  great  deal  more  to  the  same  efifeet,  eneonraged  by  the 
plaudits  of  my  hearers,  I  spoke  for  two  hours,  taaA  mig^t  as  easily 
haye  spoken  for  two  more. 

"I  don't  think  that  they*!!  get  mucb  small  change  out  of  that, 
sir,"  said  Nibbles,  when  I  had  done,  and  after  bowing  with  my  hand 
on  my  bosom  for  five  minutes  longer,  had  entered  into  the  room  and 
thrown  myself  on  a  horsehair  sofa. 

'^  You  are  pledged  to  nothing,  not  the  shadow  of  a  pledge.  The 
Conservatives  will  think  that  you  are  with  them,  the  Liberals  on  their 
side— stick  to  that  on  the  hustings.  When  asked  what  your  princi* 
pies  are,  also  refer  to  this  speeeh,  assert  boldly  that  you  hare  fully 
explained  them." 

Taking  a  hurried  dinner,  I  sallied  out  with  Nibbles,  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Doublewell  and  two  or  three  other  friends,  to  commence  my 
personal  canvass  of  the  electors.  Nibbles  had  first  gone  over  to  the 
bank,  and  returned  with  his  pockets  stuffed  to  repletion  with  neat 
pretty  little  rolls  of  gold  coin. 

''  It  is  all  very  well  to  praise  the  children,  kiss  the  babies,  make 
promises  and  polite  speeches,  and  to  undertake  to  get  everybody 
everything,  but,  after  all,  these  are  the  things  which  tell,"  he  said, 
significantly  touching  his  pocket.  "  I'll  give  you  a  bint  when  to  lay 
it  on  thick,  and  when  to  do  little  more  tban  ask  for  the  vote." 

I  found  that  after  a  succession  of  hurried  visits  to  the  least  honest 
and  most  ignorant  of  the  voters  his  pockets  had  considerably  diminished 
in  bulk,  whereas  some  of  the  more  respectable  tradesmen  and  others 
took  compliments  and  flattery  instead  of  coin :  the  higher  my  hoped-for 
constituents  rose  in  the  social  scale,  the  more  refined  were  the  com- 
pliments they  required,  or  the  larger  the  bribe.  Some  were  content 
if  I  would  undertake  to  find  appwntments  for  sons  or  nephews.  To 
be  sure,  they  had  often  before  been  deceived  by  former  members,  but 
I  promised  so  fairly,  and  really  did  intend  to  do  my  best,  that  they 
were  ready  to  trust  me ;  at  all  events,  they  knew  that  I  was  as  likely 
to  be  as  useful  to  them  as  any  other  member.  At  length  we  reached 
a  large  handsome  house,  everything  about  it  being  in  excellent 
repair,  denoting  the  comfortable  circumstances  of  the  inhabitants. 

"  This  is  the  residence  of  Mr.  Bubbleby,  one  of  the  most  influential 
of  our  townsmen,"  said  Nibbles,  and  my  heart  began  to  beat  quicker 
than  usual  as  I  thought  of  my  attractive  companion  on  the  railway. 
"  I  scarcely  know  what  course  to  recommend.  He  is  peculiar,  sharp 
as  a  lynx,  can  see  as  far  into  a  two>inch  board  as  most  men,  and  yet 
in  some  things  people  can  get  round  him.  You  must  judge  after  a 
little  conversation  how  to  proceed.  I  must  keep  in  the  background. 
Should  he  be  out,  and  his  daughter  only  be  at  home,  then  you  may 
lay  it  on  thick." 

"  Then  there  is  a  Miss  Bubbleby  P"  said  I. 

"  Yes,  there  is  a  Miss  Bubbleby,"  said  Nibbles. 

At  that  moment  his  hand  was  on  the  door-bell«    Mr.  Bubbleby 
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was  out,  80  was  l^Gss  Bubblebj.  ''I  vould,"  I  said,  '*do  myself 
the  honour  of  calling  again."  I  was  going  to  make  further  inqoiriea 
concerning  the  Bubblebj  family,  when  a  voter  passing,  Nibbles  made 
chase  to  bring  him.  to.  I  had  to  lay  it  on  thick  with  him ;  but,  some- 
how or  other,  a  roll  of  gold  found  its  way  into  hit  pocket.  Altogether 
this  commencement  of  my  canvass  was  conaidered  very  BuocesBfuL  It 
cost  me,  however,  a  good  deal  more  money  than  my  diaintererted 
visitors  bad  led  me  to  expect.  However,  now  was  not  the  time  to 
think  about  that.  The  day  of  nominatipn  was  drawing  on.  A  sharp 
contest  v^as  expected.  That  my  supporters  knew  m  along  there 
would  be.  Greatly  to  their  satisfaction,  Sir  Diggery  Dyke  was 
resolved  to  Sffht  it  out  bravely  to  the  last,  though  not  having  lately 
had  a  legacy  left  him,  and  having  two  sons  at  coUege  and  tliree  in  the 
army  or  navy,  he  had  not  aa  much  money  to  throw  away  as  I  happened 
just  then  to  possess.  From  what  I  heard,  I  fancied,  however,  that  my 
success  was  certain.  Doublewell,  indeed,  asserted  that  Sir  Diggery 
hadn't  the  shadow  of  a  chance.  The  town-haU  was  out  of  repair. 
Among  other  promises,  I  had  undertaken  to  have  it  restored.  Huat- 
ings  were,  therefore,  erected  outside  of  it.  Kibblea  observed  that  he 
hud  taken  good  cai^  that  this  circumstance  should  be  goeatly  to  my 
advantage. 

Sir  Diggery  and  I  stood  together  on  the  hustinga  with  .our  respective 
supporters.  We  bowed  poUtely  to  each  other,  and  then  a  leaident 
gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood  having  proposed  him,  and  another  of 
equal  respectability  having  .seconded  bifflt,  he  advanced  to  address  the 
assembled  multitude.  Scarcely,  however,  had  he  opened  his  mouth, 
than  such  shouts  and  shrieks  and  hideous  noises  of  every,  kind  assailed 
him,  that  he  was  unable  to.maka  himself  heard,  though  he  ahouted  at 
the  top  of  hia  voice,  and  stood  undaunted  with  his  baud  in  the  breast 
of  hia  Duttoned-up  coat^  like  a  stout  old  English  gentleman  as  he  was. 
He  went  on,  however,  and  the  s^ech  he  was  au^posed  to  have  made 
appeared  in  the  local  papers  which  supported  him  oa  the  following 
day.  He  was  described  to  have  spoken  of  his  past  services — of  pa- 
triotism— ^his  denite  to  centiftue  in  the  same  course  as  long  aa  etraigth 
was  allowed  him.  The  roughs,  however,  at  length  compelled  him  to 
bring  the  address,  which  no  one  had  heard,  to  a  ooncluaioo..  My  ad- 
dress, though  little  differing  from  the  rifl;marole  I  had  uttered  from 
the  window  of  the  "  Lion,"  was  received  with  loud  a{»plauae.  The 
show  of  hands — ^unwashed  hands,  that  isf— was  greatly  in  my  favour. 
Notwithstanding  this,  Sir  Diggery,  as  it  waa  expected  he  WQuld,  I 
knew,  demanded  a  poll  I  was  in  for  it.  The  amount  of  my  legacy 
was  fast  disappearing. 

CHAFTBB  rV. 

Gonro  lo  TBS  roix.    how  wb  xaitaobd  icAirBSs  At  BomEHiowir. 

SuB-AGSNTS  of  all  sorts  were  engaged  to  look  after  voters.    C: 
riages  were  hired  to  bring  them  up  to  the  poll.    The  services  of  t 
most  notorious  rufSans  were  secured  to  prevent,  by  every  poss*' 
means,  those  of  mv  opponent  from  appearing.    Some  were  locked 
others  made  helpiessiy  drunk,  some  arawn  off  to  distant  places  l: 
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telegraphic  messages  or  letters  through  the  post.  Fepys  arrived  in 
the  height  of  the  excitement ;  he  thought  I  should  waut  him — so  I 
did  yerj  much.  He  was  greatly  astonisned  at  the  mode  of  proceeding 
I  described  to  him,  and  rather  disgusted  that  I  should  connive  at  it ; 
but  I  told  him  that  I  positivelj  couldn't  help  it.  I  was  in  the  hands 
of  Nibbles,  Doublewell,  and  others,  and,  did  I  not  wink  at  it,  I  should 
not  have  a  chance  of  success.  He  shrugged  his  shoulders,  observing, 
*^  I  thought  that  we  were  living  in  the  enlightened  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century."  There  was  to  be  a  ball  in  the  evening  at  the 
Assembly-rooms,  for  which  I  had  taken  a  laree  number  of  tickets,  and, 
by  the  advice  of  Nibbles,  person^ly  distributed  them  to  those  to 
whom  he  considered  they  would  prove  acceptable.  The  fortunes  of 
the  day  varied  considerably.  Nibbles  was  indefatigable;  he  was 
every  wn^re  watching  over  mv  interest :  he  had  led  me  into  the  battle, 
and  be  certainly  was  doing  his  best  to  secure  the  victory.  The  day 
was  wearing  on.  In  spite  of  all  that  had  been  done.  Sir  I)iggery  was 
in  the  majority.  Nibbles  rushed  into  the  room  where  I  was  sitting 
with  Fepys. 

"There  is  a  chance— a  very  great  chance  for  us  yet,**  he  exclaimed. 
*^  You  know  Mr.  Bubbleby.  I  told  you  that  he  was  an  eccentric  man. 
He  has  a  daughter — I  will  not  describe  her.  His  great  wish  is  to  get 
that  daughter  married  to  a  gentleman — to  a  man  of  independent 
fortune.  He  influences  some  twenty  voters  or  more ;  not  one  of  them 
as  yet  has  gone  to  the  poll.  For  some  reason  or  other,  he  is  holding 
them  back.  He  has  a  luncheon  at  his  house  to*day.  Doublewell  wiU 
take  you  there.  He  will  be  delighted  to  see  you.  Lay  it  on  thick 
with  the  young  lady.  Make  up  your  mind ;  it's  worth  the  sacrifice,  if 
there  is  any.  Show  him  that  you  inten^  to  propose.  Tell  him  so,  in 
fact,  if  yott  resolve ;  the  twentv  votes  will  be  yours,  and  your  election 
secured.  Sir  Diggery 's  party  have  been  bribing  right  and  left,  so  you 
need  have  no  fear  of  a  petition.  The  money  comes  from  a  London 
club,  not  out  of  his  pocket,  and  his  agents  have  been  careless.  Gome 
along." 

Of  course,  Fepys  and  I  jumped  up.  We  found  Doublewell  waiting 
for  us,  and,  escorted  by  a  bodv  of  my  roughs  or  rather  ruffian  sup- 
porters, we  reached  Mr.  Bubbleby's  mansion.  We  were  shown  into 
the  drawing-room,  where  a  number  of  people  were  assembled,  and 
cordially  received  by  the  master  of  the  house.  Fepys  nnd  I  were 
introduced  to  a  fattish;  rather  comely  lady  of  very  uncertain  age, 
whom  I  took  to  berBubbleby's  sister.  Afi;er  paying  her  a  few  compli- 
ments, I  left  Fepys  to  win  her  to  our  cause,  while  I  passed  on  to  my 
fair  unknown  travelling-companion,  whom  I  saw  seated  on  a  sofa  at 
the  other  end  of  the  room  looking  up  archly  at  me  as  I  entered.  A 
slight  blush  tinged  her  cheeks  as  I  approached,  but  she  quickly 
regained  her  composure.  I  soon  found  myself  seated  by  her  side, 
engaged  in  an  animated  conversation  on  all  sorts  of  subjects,  for- 
getting everybody  and  everything  else  in  the  room,  and  talking  as  if 
yre  were  old  Mends. 

"  If  it  would  not  appear  so  odd,  Fd  jump  up  and  tell  Bubbleby  that 
I'd  marry  her  forthwith,"  I  said  to  myself.  "  How  is  it  that  he  is  so 
anxious  to  get  her  off  his  hands  ?    I  should  think  that,  if  she  wished 
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to  many,  Bb»  might  bave  suitors  in  abundance  at  her  feet.  Probabfy 
Babbleby's  acquaintances  are  not  of  a  class  to  please  her,  t^t's  it. 
There  is  nothing  very  surprising  in  that,  after  ail.  I  hare  known 
several  similar  instances,  when  retired  tradesmen,  as  I  take  Bnbbleby 
to  be,  have  been  ready  to  give  their  dauffhters  handsome  fortnnes, 
provided  th^  msiried  gentlemen.  She  has  evidently  had  a  good 
education,  and  is  most  thoroughly  the  lady^a  sweet  creatorev  too. 
1*11  do  it."  I  was  afraid,  however,  that  I  should  not  have  time  before 
luncheon.  I  saw  Nibbles,  who  had  gone  out  of  the  room,  returo, 
looking  fidgety ;  so,  seeing  Mr.  Bnbbleby  standing  alone  at  a  window, 
I  resolved  to  do  the  thing  forthwith.  I  was  young  and  impulsive. 
*'  I  have  a  few  words  to  say  to  Mr.  Bubbleby  about  the  election 
business,*'  I  remarked.  ^  I  will  take  the  opportunity  while  he  isalooe." 
I  thought  that  my  companion  gave  an  inquiring  ghmce  at  me  as  I 
rose  to  leave  her.  No  one  was  within  hearing.  I  opened  the  business 
at  once  to  Bubbleby.  I  told  him  that  I  was  a  bachelor,  disengaged, 
free  of  heart;  that  I  pnrposed  marrying;  that  I  was  looking  for  a 
wife  with  a  good  disposition,  amiable  manners,  sense,  virtue,  and 
personal  attractions ;  that  I  should  not  despise  fortune,  but  thai  my 
own  income  was  amply  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  dispense  with  it. 
''Indeed,"  I  added,  *'I  believe,  Mr.  Bubbleby,  I  have  found  a  lady 
possessed  of  all  the  qualities  I  have  mentioned,  and  of  many*  others. 
She  is  in  the  country ;  she  is  in  Bk>ttentown  itself,  in  this  house,  in 
this  very  room !"  I  was  nnwiliing  to  startle  him,  so  I  gradually 
worked  up  to  the  point.  "  In  fact,  Mr.  Bubbleby,  she  is  your  incom* 
parable,  your  charming  daughter  I*' 

He  gave  a  sort  of  start  and  a  look  of  surprise,  but  only  said,  '*  Oh !" 

I  went  on,  for  I  was  wound  up.  **  I  feeX  too,  that  by  being  united 
by  marriage  to  your  influential,  most  respecked,  most  honourable 
family,  I  shall  so  completely  identify  myself  with  Rottentown,  that  I 
may  hope  from  this  time  forward  to  represent  its  free  and  independent 
electors  in  Parliament,  and  to  be  the  exponent  of  their  wishes,  and  the 
firm,  unwavering  advocate  of  their  interests." 

*' Ah,  there's  sense  in  that,  to  be  sure,**  observed  Mr.  Bubbleby, 
dryly.  **  111  speak  to  Deborah,  and  hear  what  she  says ;  but  it  strikes 
me  that  you  have  not  had  much  opportunity  of  learning  her  senti- 
ments— have  you  P" 

I  answered  quickly:  **With  some  persons,  where  souls  are  in 
unison,  and  heart  beats  responsive  to  heart,' a  f»w  hours*— nay,  a  few 
minutes  are  suffioient  to  explain  sentiments  which,  between  unsym- 
pathetic beings,  it  might  take  days  and  weeks  to  enable  them  to  come 
to  a  mutual  understanding,  or,  more  probably,  they  might  never  come 
to  an  understanding  at  all.  Such,  Mr.  Bubbleby,  I  assure  you,  has 
not  been  the  case  between  your  charming  daughter  and  myself." 

I  did  not,  for  an  instant,  suppose  that  old  Bubbleby  would  under- 
stand what  I  was  saying — ^in  fact,  I  did  not  myself;  but  time  w^ 
pressing.     I  saw  Nibbles  at  the  other  end  of  the  room  beckoning  i 
me.    It  was  necessary  to  get  Bubbleby  to  direct  his  people  which  sid 
to  vote.     Others,  too,  were  holding  back,  for  as  he  invariably  manage< 
to  vote  with  the  majority,  they  also  wished  to  take  the  same  side,  that 
they  might  have  a  better  claim  than  otherwise  on  the  good  offices  of 
the  sitting  member. 
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'^  Well,  Mr.  Baokam,  I  tell  yoa  fnmklj  that  I  shall  haTe  no  objec- 
tioDfl  to  have  a  raember  of  Parliament  for  a  aon^in-law,  and  I  will 
promiae  you  my  best  serriees  vith  Bebosah.  Of  course  I  understand 
your  motiyes ;  they  aro  those  of  a  man  of  sense,  of  the  world,  and  I 
respect  you  for  them— 4io  nonsenaieal  sentiment.  You  want  a  good 
ateady^workiog,  inatter-of»&ct  housekeeping  wife,  who'll  look  after  the 
bafaiea  and  serranta  while  yon  are  attending  to  your  legislntive  duties. 
You'll  find  Deb  all  that  and  more,  that  I  can  tell  yoa ;  but  you  must 
not  expeet  her  to  jump  down  your  throat,  for  though  she  is  as  ready 
to  get  married  as  any  lady  of  a  c^iain  age,  yet,  fm  the  very  look  of  the 
thing,  she  wouldn't  wish  to  do  that." 

These  remarks  of  Mr.  Bubbleby's  puzzled  me  as  mnch  as  mine  pro- 
bably had  him.  I  hadn't  time  to  ask  him  for  an  explanation  before  he 
hurried  away  across  the  room.  I  thought  thait  he  would  at  once 
have  taken  his  daughter  aside  to  leani  her  sentiments.  She  kept  her 
seat,  however,  on  the  sofa,  trying,  I  thought,  to  look  unconscious. 
However,  as  I  felt  that  I  had  no  time  to  lose,  I  retuzned  (where  my 
inclinations  led  me)  to  lier  side,  and  endeavoured  to  make  myself  aa 
agreeable  as  I  could,  but  to  talk  on  indifferent  subjects.  It  was  rather 
d^cult,  though.  Should  I  coinress  that  I  had  proposed  for  her  to  her 
father^  or  should  I  forthwith  make  her  an  offer,  ana  say  nothing  about 
having  spoken  to  him  ?  1  watched  the  old  ^ntleman  go  up  to  his 
sister,  to  whom  Fepys  had  continued  paying  the  most  devoted  atten-- 
tion.  Greatly  to  my  friend's  disappointment,  Mr.  Bubbleby  led  her 
from  the  room.  Oi  course  he  has  gone  to  consult  her  how  best  to 
break  the  subject  to  her  niece,  so  as  best  to  secure  success ;  for  he  was, 
I  saniT,  evidently  anxious  to  bring  the  matter  abont.  I,  however, 
thought  that  I  was  takiog  the  best  means.  '*  I  should  never  wish 
anybody  else  to  make  an  offer  to  a.  girl,  even  her  father,  for 
me.  ril  do  it  forthwith.  I  shall  have  tlien  by  fsf  the  best 
chance  of  success.  Here  goes."  These  thoughts  passed  rapidly 
through  my  mind.  As  people  would  have  observed  me,  I  couldn't 
take  her  hand,  and  all  I  could  do  was  quietly  to  loc^  unutterable 
things.  I  had  no  fancy,  either,  to  make  a  set  speech.  I  would  blurt 
out  a  few  rapid  words  expressive  of  the  depths  of  my  feelinga,  the 
vehemence  of  my  passion,  the  agitation  I  was  in.  "  I  am  about  to 
say  what  may  appear  strange  and  precipitate,"  I  began.  '*  I  spent 
the  greatest  part  of  one  day  in  your  company.  I  have  now  spent 
but  a  few  short  hours,  minutes  I  might  say,  but  they  have  been 
sufficient  to  make  an  impression  on  my  heart  which  no  earthly  power 
can  obliterate.  Even  at  the  risk  of  offending  you,  I  tell  you  frankly, 
honestly,  that  I  love  you  not  only  far  more  than  I  have  ever  loved 
anybody,  for  my  heart  has  never  been  touched  in  spite  of  the  galaxy 
of  beauty  by  which  I  have  often  been  surrounded,  but  more  than  I  feel 
I  shall  ever  love  anybody  else  should  you  refuse  to  become  mine. 
As  my  excuse  for  venturing  thus  hurriedly  to  speak  to  you,  I  confess 
that  I  have  ascertained  t^t  you  are  heart  free,  and  Mr.  Bubbleby 
assures  me  that  he  has  no  objection  to  offer  to  our  union.  May  I 
therefore  hope  that  you  will  lend  a  favourable  ear  to  my  proposal  ?" 
I  had  already  made  a  far  longer  speech  than  I  had  intended,  but  I 
might  have  continued,  had  not  her  look  of  astonishment  made  me  cut 
it  short. 
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'^  I  am  at  a  loss  to  eoneeive  what  mfat  Mr.  BnbUeby  has  of  ren- 
turing  to  speak  of  dispoeing  of  mj  hand,"  the  exdaimed,  in  a  tone  of 
indignatioD.  "  I  bonfesa,  We.  Eackam,  that  I  was  pleased  with  yonr 
conversation  in  the  railway  carriage.  I  was  agreeably  snrprtaed  at 
finding  you  here.  I  sineerelr  hope  that  yon  w9l  gain  your  election^ 
and  I  cannot  say  what  might  hare  been  th!e  fesnlt  had  you  taken  more 
time  to  press  yonr  suit ;  bat  I  must  protest  against  Mr.  Bubbleby's 
interference.  He  is  the  guardian  of  my  fortune,  but  has  not  the 
slightest  daim  to  a  right  of  disposing  of  mr  hand  or  my  afleetions." 

''  What !  are  yon  then  not  Miss  Deborah  Bubbleby  V  I  asked,  with 
a  tone  and  look  of  astonishment  which  must  have  been  even  far  greater 
than  that;  exhibited  by  her. 

'^  No,  my  name  is  AngeNna  Fairfax,*'  she  answered,  and  I  thought 
that  she  would  hare  bnrst  into  a  fit  of  uncontrollable  kngbier.  '^  That 
stcmt  yonng  lady,  as  she  still  calls  herself,  to  whom  your  friend  has 
been  j>aying  suoh  devoted  attention  since  be  entered  the  house,  is  Miss 
Deborah  BuUbleby.  Her  papa,  I  see,  has  just  tak^i  her  out  of  the 
room." 

'*  Good  gracious !"  was  all  I  could  exclaim. 

*'  What!  I  hope  that  you  have  not  made  an  ofier  io  poor  Deborah 
tiirough  her  father,*'  she  said,  in  a  tone,  I  thought,  of  real  conoem. 
*'  She  is  not  a  pe^oa  l^ely  to  let  you  off,  even  though  yon.  made  it 
under  a  mistake,  I  can  assure  you." 

"  Yes,  but  I  have,  though,"  I  exclaimed.  '*  Miss  FairCea,  I  must 
throw  mysdf  on  your  mercy.  I  have  been  precipitate,  thoughtless.  I 
have  made  a  fool  of  myself;  but  pray  don't  suppose  that  I  had  any 
intention  of  making  a  fool  of  ^ou.  I  thoogbt  that  you  were  Miss 
Bubblebj,  and  I  was  told  that  ior  some  reason  Mr.  Bubbleby  wished 
to  get  his  daughter  married.  I  saw  you ;  I  admired  you*  •!  felt  that 
you  were  in  every  way  calculated  to  make  me  ha{)py,  that  you  were 
worthy  of  being  my  wife.  I  purposed  prosecuting  my  suit,  and  not 
resting  till  I  had  won  your  hand  under  all  oircumstances,  I  saw  that 
you  must  be  living  here  in  an  uncongenial  atmosphere,  and  I  confess 
(and  here  I  fear  that  you  will  blame  me)  that^  as  I  heard  that  old 
Bubbleby  (it  i&^asatis&ctiou  that  I  may  call  him  old  Bubbleby  to  you) 
would  be  certain  to  give  his  support  to  a  future  son-in-hiw,  I  v^itured 
to  ask  him  for  your  hand  in  the  hopes  that  he  would  direct  the  people 
he  influences  to  vote  for  me^  as  I  understand  that  it  is  a  near»run 
thing,  and  that  there  is  a  great  chance  of  Sir  Diggery  getting  a 
majority.  I  throw  myself  on  your  mercy.  I  trust  to  your  kindness. 
Can  you  help  me  ?" 

"What,  to  marry  Miss  Deborah  Bubbleby  r"  she  ashed,  archly. 

"  No !  no !  in  mercy  no,  on  no  account,"  I  exqlaimedy  with  a  vehe- 
mence which  had  a  great  effect,  I  am  sure,  '^but  to  help  me  first  to  gain 
my  election,  aud  then  to  get  out  of  this  horrible  mess.     I'd  die  t««*^ 
thousand  deaths  before  I  would  link  myself  to  that  piece  of  yello 
haired  obesity ;  and  yet  at  the  last  moment  it  would  be  provoking 
lose  my  election  after  having  gone  such  lengths  to  secure  it" 

I  guessed  that  the  fair  Deborah  was  no  favourite  of  Augelin. 
and  that  I  might  venture  to  make  this  remark,  though  she  sooTded 
for  doing  so. 

"  You  are  not  complimentary  to  your  intended — ^for  she  is  y 
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intended  at  present,  remember,^*  she  obsenred,  laughing  memlj. 
"  Howerer,  I  will  do  my  best  ta  serve  you.  Tell  .your  agent,  Nibbles,  * 
that  he  must  go  to  Mr.  Bubbleby,  explain  bow  closely  run  you  are,  and 
press  himforthwith  to  otder  up  ms  men  to  the  poU.  Let  him  speak  of 
the  moral  effect  his  exnnple  will  produce,  and  ike-  number  of  toteis  he 
will  thus  influence.  He  is  yery  rain  on  that  subject.  You  see  tiiat 
I  bare  already  picked  up  some  information  about  dectioneering 
matters." 

**  Indeed  you  have,"  I  siud.  And  I  should  like  to  have  added,  ^^  and 
will  make  a  first-rate  wife  for  a  member  of  Parliament."  Perhaps  I 
looked  it.    I  told  Nibbles  what  to  do. 

*^  All  right,"  he  answered.  ^*  If  we  ibanage  propefly,  we  shall  gain 
the  day ;  but  we  must  not  be  too  secure.  I  must  cail  up  ouv  cherubs, 
however,  and  keep  all  our  opponents  off  the  ground  till  the  time  for 
closing  the  p(^l,  for  eyen  with  Bubbleby's  men  we  shall  haye  none 
too  many  yotes  to  spare.  You  can  see  the  fun  from  a  side^window  of 
the  breakfast-room  of  this  house ;  but  I  would  adyise  you  not  to  appear 
on  the  ground.  It  might  be  unpleasant  if  Sir  Diggery's  meu  got 
hold  of  you«    Still,  you  will  sanction  what  I  tfaink  necessary  P" 

"  Of  coune^^of  course,"  I  answered ;  and  Nibbles  sprang  4x>  the 
door  and  seized  Bubbleby,  who  at  that  moment  eakeited,  by  the  but- 
ton. He  spoke  earnes^  to  him,  and  then  led  him  to  a-  table^  at 
which  he  made  him  sit  down  and  write  a  few  words  on  a  number  of 
slips  of  paper. 

Miss  BubUeby  had  not  returned. '  I  saw*  Pqpys  standing  by  him- 
self. I  rushed  up  to  him.  **  Do  me  the  greatest  possible  favour,  my 
dear  fellow,"  I  whispered.  ''  Tell  Miss  Bubbleby  that  I  am  of  a  bash- 
ful, retiring  disposition ;  t^at  I  never  like  to  aff^pear  in  a  delicate 
position  in  public ;  that  it's  all  rights  you  are  certain,  and  that  you, 
at  all  events,  will  m4ke  it  all  right.  Now  don't  you,  as  you  love  me, 
forget  tbfft^-^that  you  will  make  it  all  right."  A  bright  idea  had  that 
instant  strudc  me.  My  old  friend  had  confessed  to  me  that  he  should 
like  a  substaAtiad  wife— that  he  had  a  horror  of  a  scarecrow-^that  he 
had  the  taste  of  Gkorge  the  Fourth.  Here  was  a  lady  exactly  to  suit 
him—Hxmld  I  transfer  her  affections,  supposing  I  had  excited  them, 
from  myself  to  him.  He  wanted  a  wife.  It  must,  be  managed.  An- 
gelina would  do  it,  if  I  could  not.  Pepys  promised  all  I  asked.  He 
would  do  anything  to  serve  me.  I  knew  that  he  would ;  he  was  such 
a  good  fellow.  He  didn't  know  exactly,  just  then,  what  I  was  going 
to  ask  him  to  do.  I  hurried  hafk  to  thie  sofa.  I  told  Angelina  what 
I  had  done,  and  the  hopes  I  had  conceived. 

''  I  think,  then,  that  I  can  manage  Miss  Bubbleby,"  she  said,  in  a 
tone  of  confid^ice  which  was  highly  satisfactory. 

Just  then,  however,  Miss  Deborab  Bubbleby  herself  entered  the 
room,  and  as  she  did  so,  cast  on  me  a  look  of  affectionate  regard 
which  was  painfully  perplexing.  I  thought,  indeed,  that  she  was 
coming  to  sit  down  on  the  sofa  by  my  side,  as  if  she  had  a  right  to  be 
there.  I  caught  Pepys's  eye,  and  signed  to  him  to  go  to  my  assistance. 
He  took  my  hint,  and  sidled  up  to  the  fair  Deborah,  and  endeavoured 
to  renew  the  attentions  which  he  had  before  been  bestowing  on  her ; 
but  a  change  had  too  evidently  come  over  her  feelings.  They  were 
clearly  engaged  with  the  future  member  for  Bottentown,  and  she  kept 
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casting  side  ogles  at  me,  vhicb  I  would  haye  undergone  much  to  Iiave 
avoided. 

^  What  can  I  do  ?  Mj  dear  Miss  Pairfiix,  do  advise  me,"  I  'ex- 
claimed, in  a  piteous  tozke  of  despair.  *^  Luncheon  will  be  announced 
directly,  and  she  will  be  expecting  me  to  take  her  in,  and  I  shall  break 
down  if  I  begin  to  talk  to  her,  and  she  says  'anything  tender.  Still  I 
confess  that  I  should  not  like  to  have  an  eclaureissemmU  tiU  I  have 
secured  old  Bubbleby's  votes." 

Angelina  seemed  highly  amused  at  my  perplexity ;  still  there  was 
a  tone  of  gentleaess  in  her  voice  whidi  was  satis&ctorj  and  en- 
couraging. 

"  I  wUl  try  and  turn  the  tide  for  you  if  I  can,"  she  answered. 
"  Tour  friend  Mr.  Pepys  has  been  paying  her  great  attentions,  and 
is,  I  suspect,  a  gentleman  more  likely  to  suit  her  fancy  than  you  are. 
I  will  tell  her  what  a  great  man  he  is — ^how  nobly  descended — ^what  a 
fortune  he  poseessea.    I  suppose  that  I  am  right  P" 

"  Oh  yes,  yes ;  you  cannot  praise  him  too  haghly,"  I  eagerly  put  in. 
"  Say  that  you  know  he  wants  a  wife,  and  that  if  she  wishes  him  to 
be  a  member  of  Parliament,  I  will  resign,  any  day  he  desires  me,  in  his 
&vour,  after  I  have  taken  mj  seat.  I  know  that  he  would  be  hung 
sooner,  so  I  am  quite  safe.  If  you  will  take  the  lady  in  hand,  I  will 
manage  my  friend,  and  I  have  great  hopes  that  all  will  be  right  in  the 
end." 

Just  then  a  gentleman  hurried  into  the  room,  exclaiming,  ''The 
fun  is  growing  fast  and  furious.  You'll  see  it  from  the  break^st- 
room  windows."  Of  course  every  one  hurried  to  the  room  mentioned. 
I  saw  Angelina  tsike  Miss  Bubbleby  aside,  and  I,  seizing  Pepys's  arm, 
led  him  to  a  stair  window,  from  whence  we  could  see  all  that  was 
taking  place  outside.  I  need  not  repeat  all  the  arguments  I  used. 
He  confessed  that  he  thought  Miss  Bubbleby  a  very  &Qe  young 
woman,  and  whein  he  heard  tkit  she  had  a  good  fortune,  and  tiiot  if 
he  did  not  take  her  off  my  hands  I  should  be  very  miserable,  he  at 
once  consented  to  propose  forthwitibu 

My^  mind  thus  relieved,  I  could  waioh  with  interest  what  was  going 
forward  outside.     I  observed  my  rainbow  colours  everywh»«,  my 
roughs  blocking  up  evay  approach  to  the  polling-booths.    If  single 
individuals  of  the  opposite  party  attempted  to  work  their  way  up  to 
the  booths,  they  had  simply  their  hats  driven  over  their  eyes,  and 
were  handed  out  again,  in  spite  of  all  their  efforts;  if  they  showed 
fight,  they  were  pretty  hardly  dealt  with,  while  several  were  forced 
back  into  a  public-house,  where  several  of  my  agents  were  stationed. 
Most  of  them  came  out  again  with  my  colours  in  their  hats,  and  were 
allowed  to  go  forward  and  vote  for  me.     We  were  soon  called  away, 
however,  by  a  summons  to  lunoheon.     I  kept  in  the  background  till 
the  faithful   Pepys  had  secured  the  lefb  arm  of  Miss  Bubblebv. 
who  received  his  advances  most  courteously,  I  may  say  affeetionatd] 
and  was  all  ears  and  eyes  for  him  at  table.     I  sat  next  to  Angelin 
but  avoided  being  demonstrative.    Bubbleby  looked  rather  astonishec 
but  "^  It's  all  right,  papa  dear,"  from  his  daughter,  seemed  to  satisf 
him.    The  repast  was  a  very  grand  one.    It  was  the  dinner  of  mosi 
of  the  party.    Many  of  them  wished  it  over,  that  they  might  go  oui 
and  enjoy  the  humours  of  the  election ;  so  did  I,  for  a  different  reason. 
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Nibbles  sent  in  two  or  three  times,  azmonncing  the  progress  I  was 
making — ^twenty,  thirty,  and  at  last  forty  ahead. 

"  I  feel  now  nearly  certain  of  success  in  ob0  point.  I  wish  that  I 
conld  be  as  secure  in  another,  Miss  Fairfax,"  I  said,  in  a  low  voice. 

''Fray  do  go  on  with  your  luncheon,  Mr.  Backam;  if  we  talk  of 
that  just  now,  we  shall  sp^il  our  appetites,'*  she  answered,  smiling. 

The  repast  over,  I  rejoined  her  at  a  window  whei*e  she  was  standing. 
Just  then  an  attempt  was  made  by  a  party  of  Sir  Diggery  Dyke^s 
supporters  to  force  their  way  up  to  the  booth.  I  saw  xfibbles  rush 
out  and  give  the  word  to  some  of  the  leaders  of  my  roughs,  or  cherubs, 
as  they  called  themselves.  He  knew  what  I  did  not,  that  in  the  midst 
of  Sir  Diggery's  men  were  a  reserve  of  voters  kept  back  in  the  hopes 
of  turning  the  scale  at  the  last.  It  was  very  important  to  drive  these 
out  of  the  field,  while  at  the  same  time  it  was  equally  so  to  bring  up 
every  man  I  could  muster.  I  saw  shillelaghs  and  bludgeons  flourishing 
in  the  air,  and  Irish  and  English  shouts  united  in  one  discordant 
yell  as  a  furious  onslaught  was  made  by  my  cherubs  on  the  approach- 
ing party  of  my  opponent's  supporters.  In  vain  the  latter  attempted 
to  push  on ;  they  were  driven  back  step  by  step,  with  cracked  heads 
and  broken  shins.  Some  were  seized  and  carried  off  to  be  shut  up  in 
solitude,  or  to  be  made  gloriously  drunk  till  the  hour  for  polling  was 
over,  while  the  greater  number  were  put  ignominiously  to  night.  Still 
it  was  known  that  they  would  soon  rally,  and  under  fresh  leaders  make 
another  attempt.  Nibbles  came  in  and  told  me  that  I  must  get 
Bubbleby  to  go  personally  and  bring  up  his  voters,  many  of  whom 
were  hanging  back. 

''I  will  look  for  Mr.  Bubbleby,  and  tell  him  that  you  are  anxious 
to  see  him,"  said  Angelina,  hurrj^ing  off. 

'^  I  hope,  Mr.  Backam,  that  you  have  not  made  a  mistake,  and  pro- 
posed to  the  verong  lady,"  said  Nibbles.  "  I  beg  your  pardon  for 
mentioning  it ;  but  the  fact  is,  Mr.  Bubbleby  will  m  no  way  be  parti- 
cularly pleased  to  have  his  ward  marry,  but  even  at  this  moment  he 
win  secure  your  election  if  you  will  promise  to  marry  his  daughter." 

"  Not  the  slightest  offence,  Nibbles,"  said  I.  "  You  may  assure 
Bubbleby  that  his  daughter  will  be  married  within  a  few  weeks,  if  she 
wishes  it.  It  will  be  all  right,  tell  him.  Only  get  him  to  bring  up 
every  voter  he  can  command." 

I  had  the  satisfaction  soon  afterwards  of  seeing  Bubbleby,  escorted 
by  a  strong  body  of  my  rainbow  cherubs,  hurrying  along  the  street. 
Meantime,  Pepys  joined  me,  and  as  I  passed  the  dining-room  I  saw 
Angelina  earnestly  talking  to  the  fair  Deborah.  The  worthy  Pepys 
assured  me  that  had  he  hunted  all  the  world  round,  he  could  not  have 
found  a  lady  more  exactly  suited  to  his  taste.  I  urged  him  to  wait 
till  Miss  Fairfax  came  out  of  the  dining-room,  and  then  to  walk  in 
boldly  and  make  his  offer.  Angelina  soon  appeared,  and  the  fair 
Deborah  was  left  alone.  Pepys  hurried  into  the  dining-room,  and,  as 
he  did  so,  Miss  Fairfax  and  I,  who  were  passing  along  the  passage, 
shut  the  door,  so  that  he  might  have  less  chance  of  interruption.  On 
reaching  the  window  in  the  breakfast-room,  great  was  my  satisfaction 
to  see  Bubbleby  himself,  with  a  long  tail  of  followers,  working  their 
way  up  to  the  polling-booth. 

At  length  the  hour  of  closing  arrived.    Loud  shouts  rent  the  air. 
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My  name  was  called  by  hundreds  of  mouths.  At  the  close  of  the 
poll  I  had  a  majority  of  thirty  votes.  I  rushed  out,  mounted  the 
platform,  and  made, a  magnificent  speech  (so  the  Botteniown  Herald 
afterwards  asserted)  to  the  free  and  independent  electors  of  Botten- 
town,  who  had  in  so  liberal  and  disinterested  a  manner  thus  placed  me 
triumphantly  at  the  head  of  the  poll.  I  need  not  enter  into  further 
particulars.  I  was  now  an  M.P.  I  rushed  back  to  the  house  to 
receive  the  congratulations  of  Angelina,  which  I  valued,  I  told  her, 
more  than  all  the  plaudits  of  the  multitude.  Soon  afterwards  I  en- 
countered Mr.  Bubbleby  himself.  He  looked  very  pompous ;  an  angry 
frown  was  on  his  brow. 

'^  So,  Mr.  Sackam,  you  have  befooled  me !"  he  exclaimed.  *'  You 
led  me  to  suppose  that  you  purposed  marrying  my  daughter,  and  now 
I  find  from  her  that  you  have  no  such  intention.  I  wm  see  what  the 
law  can  do.'' 

'*  My  dear  sir,  don't  on  any  account,"  I  answered.  ''  I  was  not 
aware  at  the  time  that  my  noble-minded  friend  Mr.  Pepys  had  already 
lost  his  heart  to  your  daughter,  and  I  now  find  that  their  affections 
are  mutual.  What  could  1  do  ?  You  would  not  have  me  make  my 
friend  miserable  for  life  ?  I  forthwith  resolved  to  yield  her  up  to  him. 
I  acted  on  that  proper  impulse ;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  he  has  already 
told  her  of  his  ardent  passion,  and  entreated  her  to  become  his*  Ah, 
Mr.  Bubbleby,  you  do  not  know  my  noble  friend's  excellent  qualities, 
the  depths  of  his  love  and  tenderness,  how  admirably  caicniated  he  is 
to  make  your  daughter  a  happy  woman."  Just  then  the  gentleman 
and  lady  I  was  speaking  of  entered  the  room  arm  in  arm,  looking  most 
lovingly  at  each  other.  Angelina  was  at  the  window.  I  led  her  for- 
ward. She  made  no  resistance.  "The  truth  is,  Mr.  Bubbleby,"  I 
continued,  '^  there  was  a  slight  mistake ;  this  is  the  lady  to  whom  I 
intended  to  offer  my  hand,  and  I  trust  that  she  intends  to  accept  it." 

"  Yes ;  and  I  hope  that  my  once  kind  guardian  has  no  insuperable 
objection  to  my  doing  so,"  said  Angelina,  in  a  gentle  voice. 

"  No,  not  if  my  daughter  Deborah  is  content  to  take  Mr.  Pepper 
there." 

"  Yes,  dear  l>apa,  perfectly  content ;  and  he  has  promised  to  marry 
me  in  a  fortnignt — won't  that  be  nice?"  whispered  the  fair  Miss 
Bubbleby.     "  But  call  him  Pepys,  if  you  please,  papa;  that's  his  name." 

Thus  I  was  indeed  a  happy  man,  to  have  found  a  wife  for  myself, 
another  for  my  friend,  and  to  have  become  a  member  of  Parliament — 
all  in  one  day.    All  further  speech-making  was  cut  shprt  by  the 
arrival  of  Mr.  Doublewell,  Nibbles,  and  a  large  body  of  my  constituents, 
to  congratulate  me  in  private  on  my  triumphant  success,  for  which 
they  took  care  to  claim  for  themselves  no  inconsiderable  amount  of 
credit.    I  found  that  the  modest  four  or  five  hundred  pounds  which 
they  had  assured  me  would  cover  all  the  expenses  of  my  election,  had 
swelled  up  to  as  many  thousands ;  but  as  Angelina  had  a  good  fortui 
of  her  own,  I  had  no  cause  to  grumble,  especially  as  it  was  in  cons 
quence  of  my  becoming  a  candidate  for  the  honour  of  representir 
Bottentown  that  I  became  acquainted  with  her,  and  gained,  what 
prize  far  above  my  parliamentary  honours,  that  admirable  thing — a 
good  wife. 
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